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Message  from  the  President 


Salem  College  is  a  community 
of  people  who  believe,  as  they 
have  for  over  two  hundred  years, 
that  the  education  of  women  is  in 
every  respect  fully  as  important 
as  the  education  of  men.  As  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  women's 
education,  Salem  is  a  member  of 
a  very  small  and  select  group  of 
colleges  that  have  for  many  years 
been  responsible  for  the  under- 
graduate education  of  an  extra- 
ordinary proportion  of  those 
women  who  have  sought  and 
achieved  leadership  in  American 
society.  This  special  obligation  to 
women  is  if  anything  still  more 
important  today  than  it  was  two 
centuries  ago.  Although  legal 
barriers  to  their  achievement  may 
now  have  been  removed,  barriers 
of  custom  remain,  and  a  college 
for  women  must  now  be  prepared 
to  provide  even  greater  assist- 
ance to  students  in  the  discovery 
of  their  particular  talents,  in  the 
establishment  of  their  personal 
and  professional  goals,  and  in 
providing  both  guidance  and 
education  necessary  for  their 
achievement. 

Salem  is  a  small,  church- 


related,  liberal  arts  college  that 
is  specially  fortunate  to  possess  a 
long  and  colorful  history.  These 
historical  and  other  elements 
provide  a  context  within  which  all 
members  of  the  Salem  community 
find  encouragement  for  both 
personal  and  corporate  inquiry 
into  questions  of  meaning  and 
purpose,  questions  designed  to  . 
assist  us  to  comprehend  more 
clearly  and  usefully  the  nature  of 
our  own  human  experience  in  the 
present  and  of  future  directions 
for  which  we  should  prepare.  And 
yet,  inevitably,  the  world  within 
us  and  the  world  around  us  will 
always  in  large  part  remain  a 
mystery  to  us.  How  we  use  these 
perceptions,  and  the  valuation  we 
subsequently  place  upon  human 
life,  our  own  and  that  of  others,  is 
necessarily  a  part  of  a  liberal  arts 
education,  particularly  one  that  is 
church  related. 

In  its  most  general  sense,  the 
purpose  of  education  at  Salem 
College  is  to  assist  each  student 
to  discover  and  to  develop  her 
own  integrity  as  a  person,  the 
seamless  garment  of  mind,  body 
and  spirit  that  is  uniquely  hers. 
John  H.  Chandler 
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College  Calendar  for  1974-75 


1974  Fall  Term 

September     1  Sunday 

4  Wednesday 

5  Thursday 
30  Monday 

November    27  Wednesday 

December      2  Monday 

13  Friday 

14  Saturday 
19  Thursday 


Freshman  Orientation 

Registration 

Opening  Convocation 

Classes  begin 

Founders'  Day 

12:15  P.M.  Thanksgiving  recess 

begins 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Fall  term  examinations  begin 

Fall  term  examinations  end  and 

Christmas  vacation  begins 


1975  January  Term 

January  6       Monday 

31        Friday 

1975  Spring  Term 

February        5       Wednesday 


6 

Thursday 

March 

28 

Friday 

April 

7 

Monday 

May 

15 

Thursday 

16 

Friday 

21 

Wednesday 

24 

Saturday 

25 

Sunday 

January  term  begins 
January  term  ends 


Registration 

Classes  begin 

Spring  recess  begins 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Spring  term  examinations  begins 

Spring  term  examinations  end 

Alumnae  Day 

Baccalaureate  and  Commencement 


Pirate  Captain  Chandler  leads  the  seniors 
to  Salem  Square  on  Founders'  Day 
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College   and   Community 


History 

Only  six  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  town  of  Salem  in 
the  North  Carolina  wilderness,  the 
Moravian  settlers  opened  a 
school  for  girls.  The  school, 
founded  in  1772,  is  now  Salem 
College,  and  is  the  oldest  Protes- 
tant school  for  women  in  continu- 
ing operation  at  its  original  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  Moravians,  members  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  or  Unitas  Fra- 
trum,  a  Pre-Reformation  Protes- 
tant denomination  founded  in 
Moravia  in  1457,  were  known  for 
their  interest  in  education  for  all, 
piety,  and  love  of  peace.  The 
early  school  for  the  daughters  of 
the  Salem  community  was  estab- 
lished by  men  trained  in  European 


universities  and  soon  developed 
a  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
careful  discipline. 

Demands  from  parents  in- 
creased during  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  early  years  of  the 
republic,  and  in  1802  resident  stu- 
dents were  accepted  from  a  wide 
area.  By  1885,  260  resident  stu- 
dents were  enrolled.  The  institu- 
tion had  survived  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction  period  and 
had  continued  to  remain  open  in 
spite  of  wars,  food  shortages,  epi- 
demics, and  financial  crises. 

Salem  College's  history  is  pre- 
served in  letters  and  records,  in 
buildings,  and,  primarily,  in  the 
commitment  to  education  for 
women. 
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College  and  Community 


Academic  Standing 

Since  1922,  Salem  College  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  the  highest  ac- 
crediting agency  for  under- 
graduate colleges  of  the  Southern 
States.  Salem  also  is  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  the 
North  Carolina  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties, and  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges.  The  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women 
gives  recognition  to  Salem  Col- 
lege, and  the  College  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board. 

The  School  of  Music  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  with  require- 
ments for  admission  and  gradua- 
tion in  accordance  with  published 
regulations  of  this  Association. 
The  course  in  Medical  Technol- 
ogy is  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Salem 
College  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
National  Council  for  the  Accredi- 
tation of  Teacher  Education  for 
the  preparation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers. 

Students  who  receive  degrees 
from  Salem  College  may  be  ad- 
mitted unconditionally  by  leading 
graduate  and  professional 
schools. 


Students 

Student  enrollment  is  637  with 
the  faculty  and  staff  adding  ap- 
proximately 150  members  to  the 
campus  community.  Salem  is  a 
residential  college.  All  students 
must  live  in  college  dormitories 
unless  they  make  their  homes 
with  members  of  their  immediate 
families.  The  514  resident  stu- 
dents represent  23  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  three 
foreign  countries.  123  women  are 
enrolled  as  day  students  or 
special  students. 

Non-Resident  Students 

All  services  of  the  College  are 
available  to  Day  Students.  The 
first  floor  of  the  Old  Chapel  build- 
ing contains  study  and  recreation 
rooms  for  their  use.  They  are  rep- 
resented through  the  Day  Stu- 
dents organizations,  participate 
on  an  equal  basis  in  the  social, 
religious,  and  academic  life  of 
the  school,  and  share  equally  in 
its  privileges.  Women  beyond  the 
usual  college  age  are  encouraged 
to  pursue  continuing  educational 
goals  at  Salem  College  as  degree 
candidates  or  as  special  students. 
Since  1946  there  has  been  a  lim- 
ited number  of  male  students  who 
live  off-campus. 
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Location 

Salem  College  is  located  in 
Winston-Salem  (population 
132,000)  an  educational  and  cul- 
tural center  for  the  region.  Within 
the  city  are  Salem  College,  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Wake 
Forest  University,  and  Winston- 
Salem  State  University.  There  are 
58  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  state. 

At  an  elevation  of  1 ,000  feet 
and  50  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  Winston-Salem  is  200 
miles  inland  and  has  a  temperate 
climate  with  marked  seasonal 
changes. 

The  57  acre  campus  faces 
Salem  Square  on  the  west,  the 
center  of  an  historical  restoration 
area  of  Old  Salem.  Old  Salem, 
Inc.,  a  local  citizens'  group,  is  re- 


storing the  physical  appearance 
of  the  Old  Salem  community  to  its 
status  prior  to  1820.  Five  of  the 
College's  buildings  were  land- 
marks of  the  early  community. 

The  traditions  of  the  Moravian 
community  and  the  restored  Old 
Salem  village  play  an  important 
role  in  the  life  of  the  College.  The 
Moravian  Love  Feasts,  the  Candle 
Tea  at  Christmas,  and  the  Easter 
sunrise  service  are  impressive 
celebrations.  The  restored  build- 
ings and  museums  in  Old  Salem 
are  open  to  Salem  students.  Sa- 
lem College,  the  Home  Moravian 
Church  and  Old  Salem  share  Sa- 
lem Square,  the  sounds  of  Salem 
bells,  and  a  rich  heritage. 
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Extra-Curricular  Resources 

In  addition  to  recreation  on 
campus  —  bicycling,  jogging,  al- 
most year-round  tennis,  faculty/ 
student  volleyball,  swimming  and 
sunbathing  in  season  —  the  Col- 
lege's location  is  convenient  for 
horseback  riding,  skiing  in  the 
mountains,  and  for  exploring 
North  Carolina's  famous  Outer 
Banks.  And  in  this  area  of  many 
colleges  and  universities,  week- 
ends on  other  campuses  —  Da- 
vidson, Duke,  North  Carolina 
State,  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  among 
others  —  are  often  connected 
with  a  large  sports  event.  Wins- 
ton-Salem even  has  an  ice 
hockey  team. 

For  the  Salem  student,  the 
selection  of  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities is  wide.  According  to  her 
time,  interests  and  needs,  she  has 
a  choice  from  a  variety  of  on  and 
off  campus  events. 

On  campus,  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center,  there 
are  a  variety  of  art  exhibits  each 
year,  in  addition  to  shows  of 
student  work.  The  nearby 
Winston-Salem  Gallery  of  Con- 
temporary Art  features  the  works 
of  prominent  living  artists.  The 
Arts  Council  in  the  Community 
Center  exhibits  works  of  member 
artists,  and  the  Arts  Council  holds 
classes  in  many  branches  of  arts 
and  crafts.  The  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  Wake  Forest 
University,  and  Winston-Salem 
State  University  have  shows  of 
paintings  and  sculpture. 

On  campus,  there  are  concerts 
and  recitals  by  Salem  College 


School  of  Music  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  by  guest  artists.  Sa- 
lem College's  superior  facilities 
are  also  used  by  outside  organi- 
zations for  performances  which 
Salem  students  attend.  Winston- 
Salem,  following  its  Moravian 
musical  heritage,  offers  an  unus- 
ual opportunity  to  hear  many 
programs  sponsored  by  the 
Winston-Salem  Symphony,  the 
Civic  Music  Association,  the  Wake 
Forest  University  Artist  Series, 
and  other  music  groups.  The 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
music  faculty,  students,  and  guest 
artists  give  performances  which 
are  open  to  Salem  College  stu- 
dents. 

The  Salem  College  Pierrette 
Players  present  productions  each 
semester  in  the  workshop  theater 
of  the  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center. 
They  also  give  programs  of  Read- 
ers' Theater.  Traveling  theater 
groups  may  perform  on  campus. 
and  in  Winston-Salem,  plays  are 
regularly  scheduled  by  the  Little 
Theater,  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Wake 
Forest  University  Theater.  There 
is  also  great  variety  in  films  — 
Film  Friends  and  other  film  series, 
in  addition  to  local  cinemas. 

The  Lecture/Assembly  Com- 
mittee of  faculty  and  students 
brings  speakers  to  the  College. 
Professionals  representing  vari- 
ous fields  and  disciplines  are  in- 
cluded in  the  year's  program.  Vis- 
iting lecturers,  the  Rondthaler 
Lecturers,  who  spend  between 
one  and  three  days  on  campus, 
present  viewpoints  that  cross-cut 
many  subject  matter  areas  and 
stimulate  the  interchange  of 
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ideas.  Other  lecturers,  in  specific 
fields,  are  obtained  for  Salem 
College  through  the  Piedmont 
University  Center.  Biannually,  Sa- 
lem College  holds  a  symposium 
on  a  subject  of  special  interest 
to  students.  Classes  are  suspend- 
ed for  two  days  while  outstanding 
leaders  present  the  topic  and 
confer  with  faculty  and  students. 
Subjects  for  symposia  have  been 
directed  probing  into  the  arts,  ed- 
ucation, technology  and  politics. 
The  1974  symposium,  "A  Matter 
of  Life  and  Death,"  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Institute  of  Society, 
Ethics  and  the  Life  Sciences  of 
Hastings,  New  York.  Lectures 
open  to  Salem  students  also  in- 
clude those  in  the  Reynolda 
House  Art  Series,  the  Wake  For- 
est University  Lecture  Series,  and 
other  speakers  brought  to  Win- 
ston-Salem by  special  interest 
groups. 

Volunteer  work  in  the  com- 
munity is  available  to  students  in 
the  community  action  program,  in 
hospitals  and  schools,  and  in 
political  and  other  organizations. 
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1. 

Salem  Fine  Arts 

13. 

Library 

Center 

14. 

Lehman  Dormitory 

2. 

Home  Management 

14. 

Lifespan  Center 

House 

15. 

Babcock  Dormitory 

3. 

Center  for 

16. 

Infirmary 

Special  Education 

17. 

Gramley  Dormitory 

4. 

Home  Moravian 

18. 

Bitting  Dormitory 

Church 

19. 

Strong  Dormitory 

5. 

Office  Building 

20. 

Laundry 

6. 

Main  Hall 

21. 

Corrin  Refectory 

7. 

South  Hall 

22. 

Student  Center 

8. 

Day  Student  Center 

23. 

Gymnasium 

9. 

Little  Chapel 

24. 

Science  Building 

10. 

Alumnae  House 

25. 

Salem  Academy 

11. 

Sisters'  House 

26. 

Outdoor  Theater 

12. 

Clewell  Dormitory 
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The  Campus 

The  buildings  of  Salem  College 
provide  to  an  extent  a  visual  rec- 
ord of  the  intentions,  interests, 
and  abilities  of  architects  and 
builders  during  America's  forma- 
tive years.  The  earlier  structures 
reflect  the  European  origin  of  the 
Moravian  community;  the  imprint 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
classic  revival  on  other  and  later 
buildings  reflects  the  communi- 
ty's diverse  interests  and  its  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  ideas 
shaping  the  country.  The  most 
recent  structures  are  designed  to 
reflect  the  architectural  char- 
acteristics of  the  older  buildings. 


on  the  third  floor.  The  book  col- 
lection contains  over  88,000  vol- 
umes and  is  kept  current  with  the 
addition  of  4,000  new  titles  a  year. 
The  Library  is  currently  receiving 
380  periodicals  and  nine  news- 
papers. A  new  Audio-Visual  Room 
houses  a  large  collection  of  mi- 
crofilm and  non-musical  record- 
ings, with  the  latest  equipment 
for  their  use.  Musical  recordings 
and  music  scores  are  housed  in 
the  Fine  Arts  building.  The  Library 
can  seat  over  one-half  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  provides  a  pleas- 
ant and  attractive  center  for  in- 
tellectual pursuits. 


The  Library 

The  Dale  H.  Gramley  Library, 
built  in  1937  and  remodeled  and 
expanded  in  1972,  is  a  four  story 
building,  modern  in  construction 
and  equipment.  The  skillful  blend- 
ing of  the  best  of  Salem's  antique 
furniture  with  new  and  comfor- 
table furnishings  has  produced  a 
truly  unique  and  beautiful  library. 
Two  large  and  spacious  reading 
rooms  house  an  active  and  up-to- 
date  collection  of  reference 
books  and  periodicals.  Individual 
study  carrels  are  placed  through- 
out the  well-lighted  stack  areas 
for  convenient  and  quiet  study. 
An  attractive  and  inviting  Brows- 
ing Room  is  well  stocked  with 
especially  selected  titles  for 
browsing  and  leisure  reading.  The 
Library  provides  a  small  meeting 
room,  the  Howard  E.  Rondthaler 
Seminar  Room,  for  12  to  15 
people,  while  larger  groups  are 
accommodated  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  both  of  which  are  located 
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Fine  Arts  Center 

The  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center, 
completed  in  1965,  contains  the 
Ralph  P.  Hanes  auditorium,  seat- 
ing 800;  the  H.  A.  Shirley  Recital 
Hall,  seating  220;  the  workshop 
theatre,  seating  200;  extensive 
art  gallery  space;  and  complete 
facilities  for  the  School  of  Music, 
the  Art  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion, and  the  program  in  drama. 
There  are  14  music  teaching 
studios,  28  practice  rooms,  a  li- 
brary, four  record-listening 
rooms,  classrooms,  offices,  a  re- 
hearsal-lecture hall,  and  large  art 
studios. 


Other  Buildings 

Old  Chapel  (1856)  has  the  Day 
Student  Center,  the  Comptroller's 
Office,  faculty  offices  and  class- 
rooms: The  Science  Building 
(1951,  addition  1960);  Corrin  Hall, 
the  college  refectory,  Student 
Center,  and  student  offices; 
Gymnasium  (1958);  Infirmary 
(1925);  Lehman  Hall  (1892),  of- 
fice of  the  Dean  of  Students  and 
Lifespan  Center:  Center  for  Spe- 
cial Education  (1888);  Home  Man- 
agement House  (1930);  Alumnae 
House  (1817);  President's  House 
(1844). 
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Main  Hall 

Built  in  1855  in  a  period  of 
classical  architectural  revival, 
Main  Hall  contains  the  offices  of 
the  Academic  Dean,  the  Regis- 
trar, and  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions; faculty  offices  and  class- 
rooms; and  on  the  ground  floor 
are  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  the  News  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Supply  Center. 

The  Office  Building 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  and 
most  beautiful  early  Moravian 
building  on  the  campus,  this 
house  was  built  in  1810  for  the 
"Inspector"  as  the  head  of  the 
early  school  was  called.  Renovat- 
ed in  1936  and  restored  in  1967, 
it  has  offices  for  the  President, 
the  Vice  President  for  Develop- 
ment, the  Director  of  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Business  Manager. 

Dormitories 

Sisters'  House  (1785),  South 
Hall  (1802),  Alice  Clewell  Dormi- 
tory (1922),  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting 
Dormitory  (1930),  Hattie  Strong 
Residence  (1942),  Mary  Reynolds 
Babcock  Dormitory  (1957),  and 
Dale  H.  Gramley  Dormitory 
(1965).  In  addition  to  resident  fac- 
ilities, mostly  double  rooms,  the 
dormitories  contain  study,  social, 
recreation,  and  utility  rooms. 
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Student  Services 


Advising,  Counseling,  and 
Placement 

The  counseling  of  students  is 
an  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program  at  Salem  College. 
Its  aim  is  to  help  students  under- 
stand their  potentialities  and  to 
help  them  achieve  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness in  college  and  in  so- 
ciety. Students  entering  for  the 
first  time  are  assisted  in  their  ad- 
justment to  college  by  an  orienta- 
tion program  which  includes  an 
introduction  to  the  educational 
program,  ideals  of  the  College, 
the  Honor  System  and  responsi- 
bilities of  membership  in  the  com- 
munity. Student  advisers  assist 
new  students  throughout  the  first 
term. 

The  Academic  Dean  serves  as 
general  academic  adviser.  In  ad- 
dition, each  freshman  is  assigned 
to  a  faculty  member  who  acts  as 
adviser  in  both  academic  and  per- 
sonal matters.  Sophomores  are 
assigned  to  faculty  advisers  in  the 
department  in  which  they  expect 
to  major.  For  juniors  and  seniors, 
the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  has  selected  a 
major  subject  serves  as  adviser. 
Students  who  are  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
have  faculty  advisers  appointed 
from  the  music  faculty. 

The  Dean  of  Students  and  her 
staff,  through  supervision  of  the 
residence  halls  and  student  ac- 
tivities, provide  an  environment  in 
which  the  personal  development 
of  each  student  can  occur.  Coun- 


seling students  with  problems  re- 
lated to  social  life  and  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  is  centered  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Lifespan  Center 

Educational,  vocational,  and 
personal  counseling  is  available 
to  students  through  the  Lifespan 
Center  for  Women.  The  Lifespan 
Center  serves  students  and  wo- 
men of  the  community  by  helping 
each  develop  a  life  style  that  is 
unique  and  fulfilling  to  her 
through  individual  and  group 
counseling,  seminars  and  work- 
shops, interest  and  ability  testing, 
educational/vocational/volunteer 
information,  and  referral  services. 
Interaction  of  women  of  varied 
ages  is  encouraged  as  a  way  of 
increasing  awareness  of  self  and 
of  others. 

Vocational  placement  is  direct- 
ed through  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students  in  cooperation  with 
the  Lifespan  Center  and  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  College.  In  the  senior  year 
conferences  and  interviews  are 
scheduled  with  visiting  employers 
on  the  Salem  campus  and  at 
Wake  Forest  University.  Place- 
ment papers  are  kept  on  file  and 
sent  to  prospective  employers  for 
seniors  who  choose  to  use  this 
service.  Teacher  placement  inter- 
views are  arranged  by  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  and  Edu- 
cation. A  reading  room  is  main- 
tained with  information  on  a 
variety  of  career  opportunities. 
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Health  Services 

A  student  who  is  ill  is  cared  for 
in  the  infirmary  by  the  college 
physician  and  by  graduate  nurses, 
who  are  on  duty  at  all  times.  If 
consultations  with  specialists  are 
necessary,  arrangements  are 
made  at  the  expense  of  the 
student. 


The  College  has  arranged  for  a 
group  accident  and  sickness  in- 
surance coverage;  detailed  in- 
formation is  furnished  to  each 
student  in  August. 

Religious  Life 

As  an  institution  related  to  the 
Moravian  Church,  Salem  College 
places  emphasis  on  religious 
values  and  on  the  maintenance  of 
an  atmosphere  of  inquiry..  The 
an  atmosphere  in  which  religious 
questions  and  answers  may 
develop  on  both  group  and 
personal  levels.  The  institution 
believes  that  the  examination  of 
religious  values  should  be 
encouraged  in  the  college  years 
and  that  instructional  guidance 
should  reflect  ethical  maturity  in 
the  faculty.  In  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  a  church-related 
college,  the  academic  study  of 
religion  is  offered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum.  Personal 
counseling  is  made  available  to 
all  students  through  the  office  of 
the  College  Chaplain. 

The  churches  of  Winston-Salem 
and  the  denominational  chaplains 
to  the  colleges  in  the  community 
encourage  the  students  to  partici- 
pate in  local  church  life  and  de- 
nominational programs.  In  addi- 
tion, these  chaplains,  through  the 
Campus  Ministry,  contribute  to 
the  counseling  services  available 
through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

The  campus  Y.W.C.A., 
comprised  of  all  the  students, 
plans  programs,  conducts  special 
services,  and  carries  out  projects 
of  a  humanitarian  nature  through- 
out the  year. 
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Student  Organizations 

The  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation includes  in  its  member- 
ship all  students  of  the  College. 
The  purpose  of  this  Association 
is  to  foster  the  individual  and 
community  interests  of  Salem 
College  students  by  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  conduct,  by 
creating  a  spirit  of  unity,  and  by 
developing  a  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  and  responsibility 
to  the  Honor  Tradition  of  Salem 
College. 

The  Association  has  a  Legisla- 
tive Board,  Interdorm  Council, 
Honor  Council,  Interclub  Council, 
and  Executive  Board.  The  Faculty 
Advisory  Board  works  with  these 
groups  in  creating  and  maintain- 
ing worthwhile  standards  on 
campus.  Upon  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Board,  students 
are  named  as  consultants  or 
voting  members  of  committees  of 
the  faculty  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  Honor  Tradition 

The  Honor  Tradition  is  long- 
standing at  Salem  College  and  is 
highly  respected  by  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administration.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  tradition,  each  stu- 
dent is  to  assume  full  responsibil- 
ity for  her  actions  in  all  phases  of 
life  at  Salem.  In  case  of  failure  to 
abide  by  the  Honor  Code,  which 
is  the  core  of  the  Honor  Tradition, 
a  student  is  responsible  for  re- 
porting her  infractions  to  Honor 
Council.  Every  student  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  encouraging  other 
students  to  uphold  the  Honor 
Code.  She  must  encourage  them 
to  report  their  infractions.  If  they 


do  not,  she  has  the  right  to  report 
the  violation  to  Honor  Council. 

The  Honor  Tradition  is  the 
basis  of  life  at  Salem  College  and 
is  only  as  strong  as  the  students 
who  live  under  it.  It  is  not  upheld 
by  a  single  court  or  by  any  par- 
ticular campus  group,  but  by  the 
morale  of  the  entire  student  body 

Honor  Code 

1.  Every  student  shall  be  honor- 
bound  to  refrain  from  cheating. 

2.  Every  student  shall  be  honor- 
bound  to  refrain  from  stealing. 

3.  Every  student  shall  be  honor- 
bound  to  refrain  from  lying. 

The  Honor  Council  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association 
deems  the  violation  of  the  Honor 
Code  extremely  serious  and  may 
recommend  penalties  of  proba- 
tion, suspension,  or  expulsion. 
The  administration  of  the  College 
reserves  the  right  to  make  the 
final  decision  in  the  event  of  a 
violation  of  the  Honor  Code. 

When  an  accused  student  de- 
nies the  accusations  made 
against  her  and  there  is  substan- 
tial evidence  that  these  accusa- 
tions were  justly  made,  Honor 
Council  will  take  the  action  ne- 
cessary to  uphold  truth  in  the 
community  of  students. 

A  Salem  student  has  the  right 
to: 

1.  Be  notified  of  any  accusation 
made  against  her. 

2.  Face  her  accuser  at  the  hear- 
ing of  the  Honor  Council  and  to 
present  any  witnesses  in  her  be- 
half. 

3.  Have  an  advisor  to  support 
her  defense  at  the  hearing  of 
Honor  Council. 
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The  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  seeks  to  stimulate 
personal  spiritual  thinking  and 
living  by  means  of  a  varied  pro- 
gram which  includes  student  dis- 
cussion, social  and  religious  pro- 
grams, and  service  through  local 
welfare  agencies.  Every  student 
at  Salem  is  a  member  of  the 
YWCA.  The  YWCA  Cabinet  in- 
cludes representatives  from  each 
class  and  four  elected  officers 
who  appoint  eight  additional 
members. 

The  Women's  Recreational  As- 
sociation in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education 
directs  a  program  of  sports  and 
general  recreational  interests.  A 
varied  program  permits  students 
to  choose  among  many  sports 
and  activities  such  as  hockey, 
basketball,  volleyball,  pool,  ten- 
nis, badminton,  swimming,  horse- 
back riding,  and  skiing.  Salem 
students  compete  in  intramural 
and  intercollegiate  sports  events. 

April  Arts  organizes  activities 
throughout  the  year  as  well  as  a 
week  in  April  devoted  to  the  arts. 
The  program  coordinates  contri- 
butions in  music,  art,  dance,  and 
literature  from  students  and  fac- 
ulty, craft  seminars  with  instruc- 
tion, and  visiting  entertainers, 
such  as  folk  singers. 

IRS  (I  Represent  Salem)  is  the 
social  organization  of  Salem  Col- 
lege. It  provides  social  activities 
on  campus,  such  as  student-fac- 
ulty mixers,  freshman  mixers  with 
other  colleges,  a  spring  weekend 
with  a  concert  and  dance,  and  a 
Christmas  tree  lighting.  It  also 
sets  social  standards  and  regula- 
tions for  Salem  students. 


The  Choral  Ensemble  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  and  presenta- 
tion of  choral  music.  Several  con- 
certs are  given  during  the  course 
of  the  year  and  occasional  trips 
are  made  to  other  cities  and  for- 
eign countries.  Any  student,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  is 
eligible  for  membership. 

The  Winston-Salem  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  offers  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating as  members  of  the  orches- 
tra or  the  chorus. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  national  hon- 
orary history  society,  recognizes 
outstanding  work  in  history.  The 
Delta  Lambda  chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  May,  1952. 

Dansalems  is  a  group  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  developing 
techniques  and  appreciation  for 
modern  dance.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  the  student  to  chore- 
ograph and  perform  during  the 
year  and  at  the  Spring  concert. 
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The  Pierrette  Players  is  the 

Salem  College  dramatic  group,  a 
club  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  an  appreciation  for 
drama,  studying  and  presenting 
worthwhile  plays,  and  teaching 
the  essentials  of  acting  and  pro- 
duction techniques.  Two  major 
productions  are  given  during  the 
year. 

Salem  Forum  provides  orienta- 
tion and  consultation  services  for 
foreign  students.  It  sponsors 
speakers,  films,  and  student-fac- 
ulty discussions  of  current  events. 
The  club  also  serves  as  a  center 
for  information  about  conferences 
and  opportunities  abroad  and  in 
the  Spring  sponsors  a  trip  to  the 
National  Model  United  Nations  in 
New  York  City. 

Departmental  Clubs  and  Other 
Student  Organizations  include 
the  Johann  Comenius  Chapter  of 
the  Student  National  Education 


Association,  the  Day  Student  As- 
sociation, the  Home  Economics 
Club,  Lablings,  Student  Chapter 
69  of  the  Music  Educators'  Na- 
tional Conference,  and  the  Order 
of  the  Scorpion. 

Student  Publications  are  The 
Salemite,  the  college  newspaper 
issued  once  a  week;  Sights  and 
Insights,  annual  publication  by 
volunteer  staff  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  all  classes;  The  Student 
Handbook,  published  by  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association; 
and  the  freshman  booklet,  "At- 
tention Please,"  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Orientation 
Committee  of  Student  Govern- 
ment. In  addition,  a  literary  mag- 
azine, Incunabula,  is  published 
twice  a  year.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  for  the  campus  circula- 
tion of  the  best  student  creative 
work  in  writing  and  in  the  graphic 
arts. 
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Salem  College  seeks  students  Office  is  open  to  give  tours  and 
of  intellectual  ability  and  interest  interviews  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
whose  records  of  scholarship.  on  weekdays  and  from  9  a.m.  to 
character,  and  health  are  indica-  11  a.m.  on  Saturdays.  The  Office 
tive  of  success  in  college  work  is  closed  on  Saturdays  during 
and  in  college  citizenship.  In  ad-  June.  July,  and  August.  Confer- 
dition  to  regular  admission,  Salem  ences  with  members  of  the  Ad- 
College  provides  programs  for  missions  Staff  can  be  arranged 
Early  Decision  Candidates,  Trans-  easily  by  letter  or  by  calling: 
fer  Students,  Special  Students,  Director  of  Admissions,  Salem 
and  a  Cooperative  College/High  College,  Winston-Salem,  North 
School  Study  Program.  Carolina  27108.  Area  Code  919 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  723-7961,  Extension  212. 

considers  each  application  indi-  Salem  College  is  an  equal-op- 

vidually  and  bases  its  decisions  portunity  educational  institution, 

on  the  general  excellence  of  the  as  defined  by  Title  6  of  The  Civil 

candidate's  school  record,  the  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

relative  standing  in  the  class,  the 

scores  of  the  College  Board  Drn      .,„„  Cnr  **-*:*.*,:*- 

_   .     .     x.     .    x.a     ,M_  ,.  Procedure  For  Admission 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  person-  1.  Official  Application.  This 

ality  and  character  of  the  appli-  form,  supplied  upon  request  by 

cant.  The  Committee  is  willing  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  must  be 

consider  candidates  of  special  accompanied  by  a  non-refundable 

ability  whose  records  do  not  con-  registration  fee  of  $15.00.  There 

form  to  the  admission  recom-  is  no  deadline  for  making  appli- 

mendations.  Students  are  urged  cation,  but  prospective  students 

to  write  the  Director  of  Admis-  are  encouraged  to  apply  in  the 

sions  in  regard  to  units  or  selec-  fall  of  their  senior  year.  Decisions 

tion  of  subjects  as  early  as  pos-  of  the  Admissions  Committee  are 

sible  in  the  high  school  program.  released  periodically,  depending 

A  preliminary  application  for  upon  the  completion  of  all  cre- 

admission  (no  fee  required)  may  dentials  specified  for  individual 

be  submitted  after  a  student  en-  applicants.  Salem  adheres  to  the 

ters  high  school.  This  application  Candidates'  Reply  Date  of  the 

enables  the  Office  of  Admissions  College  Board,  however,  and  ac- 

to  check  the  academic  program  cepted  freshmen  are  not  required 

and  to  provide  information  about  to  notify  the  College  of  intention 

admission  requirements  and  the  to  enroll  before  May  1  (with  the 

college  curriculum  in  time  for  ap-  exception  of  Honor  Scholarship 

propriate  planning  and  prepara-  recipients  and  Early  Decision 

tion.  candidates). 

Salem  welcomes  visitors  to  the  2.  Secondary  School  Record. 
campus  throughout  the  year;  the  The  applicant  is  expected  to  ar- 
best  time  for  the  prospective  stu-  range  for  the  submission  of  a  sec- 
dent,  however,  is  while  the  Col-  ondary  school  record  which 
lege  is  in  session.  The  Admissions  should  give  specific  information 
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regarding  her  courses,  grades, 
rank  in  class,  standardized  test 
scores,  etc.,  through  the  junior 
year,  and  should  indicate  the 
subjects  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  her  senior  term. 

3.  Test  Requirements.  For  ap- 
plicants in  the  regular  and  the 
Early  Decision  programs  of  ad- 
mission, Salem  requires  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Achievement  Tests  are  not 
required  for  admission;  however, 
candidates  may  submit  such 
scores  as  a  possible  means  of 
establishing  proficiency  or  deter- 
mining placement.  (See  page  55.) 

It  is  the  applicant's  responsi- 
bility to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  taking  the  College 
Board  tests  and  for  having  the 
scores  reported  to  Salem.  Appli- 
cation is  made  by  mail  to  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08540,  or  to  P.  O.  Box  1025,  Berk- 
eley, California  94701. 

Foreign  Students  for  whom 
English  is  not  the  native  tongue 
should  take  the  TOEFL  (Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language). 
Application  is  made  by  mail  to  the 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Lan- 
guage, Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice, Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
08540. 

4.  Recommendations.  The  Col- 
lege sends  special  forms  to  the 
references  listed  by  the  candi- 
date on  the  official  application  for 
admission. 

5.  Personal  Interview.  A  per- 
sonal interview  is  advisable  and 
may  be  arranged  by  writing  to 
the  Director  of  Admissions. 


Recommended  High  School 
Program 

Candidates  are  expected  to 
present  sixteen  academic  units. 
The  College  recognizes  that  vari- 
ations in  school  curricula,  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  and  aptitudes  of 
students  make  it  difficult  for  any 
one  pattern  of  entrance  units  to 
be  required.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  units  earned  below 
the  ninth  grade  are  not  ordinarily 
acceptable  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
quired total,  and  Salem  encour- 
ages prospective  students  to  car- 
ry a  full  academic  program  in 
their  senior  year. 

The  following  units  are  recom- 
mended: 

English     4 

Foreign  Language    2-4 

History      2 

Mathematics    3 

Science  (laboratory)    1 

Elective  subjects  to  complete 
16  academic  units  may  be  sub- 
mitted from  the  following:  classi- 
cal or  modern  foreign  languages 
(it  should  be  noted  that  no  credit 
is  given  for  one  unit  of  a  lan- 
guage); mathematics,  which  may 
include  additional  algebra,  cal- 
culus, geometry,  trigonometry; 
social  studies,  which  may  include 
history,  geography,  civics,  eco- 
nomics, psychology  or  sociology; 
fine  arts;  religion;  general 
science;  additional  laboratory 
sciences. 

The  School  of  Music  requires 
an  audition  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  and 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
with  a  music  major.  It  is  strongly 
urged  that  this  audition  be  ar- 
ranged soon  after  formal  applica- 
tion has  been  filed.  A  schedule  of 
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audition  dates  will  be  furnished 
upon  request,  and  appointments 
are  made  through  the  Director  of 
Admissions.  Should  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  an  applicant 
prohibit  a  visit  to  the  campus,  the 
School  of  Music  will  accept  a 
tape  recording  of  the  applicant's 
performance  (about  twenty  min- 
utes) in  lieu  of  an  audition. 


Admission  as  a  Transfer  Student 

A  number  of  students  can  be 
accepted  each  year  by  transfer 
from  other  colleges.  Normally 
such  students  should  meet  the 
regular  freshman  entrance  re- 
quirements: however,  special 
consideration  will  be  given  to 
individual  cases.  The  academic 
record  at  the  college(s)  from 
which  the  student  transfers  must 
show  a  quality  point  ratio  of  2.0 
on  previous  work,  and  no  credit 
will  be  allowed  for  work  of  D 
grade  in  excess  of  six  hours  or 
one  and  one-half  courses.  Credit 
for  first  year  English  remains  ten- 
tative throughout  the  college  pro- 
gram. Students  who  enter  as  sen- 
iors must  complete  a  full  year  of 
work  in  residence  at  Salem  Col- 
lege in  order  to  qualify  for  grad- 
uation. 

Transfer  credits  are  evaluated 
by  the  Academic  Dean  and  the 
Registrar  in  terms  of  courses  and 
course  credits  to  be  allowed  by 
Salem  College.  The  applicant  for 
admission  will  receive  a  state- 
ment of  this  evaluation  along  with 
the  formal  letter  of  admission 
from  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
with  the  proviso  that  all  transfer 
credit  will  be  regarded  as  tenta- 
tive pending  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  at  least  one  term  at 
Salem  College. 

Students  who  transfer  from 
non-accredited  institutions  may 
be  required  to  take  certain 
courses  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Admissions.  When- 
ever necessary  or  advisable, 
opportunity  will  be  given  for 
examination  in  subjects  offered 
for  transfer  credit. 
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The  following  credentials  must 
be  presented  by  applicants  for 
admission  as  a  transfer  student: 

1 .  A  formal  application  for  ad- 
mission, including  the  $15.00  ap- 
plication fee  which  is  non-refund- 
able. 

2.  A  transcript  from  each  col- 
lege attended  and  a  record  of 
secondary  school  units. 

3.  A  statement  of  good  standing 
from  the  college  previously  at- 
tended. 

4.  A  catalogue  of  each  college 
attended,  with  every  course  in 
which  credit  was  earned  clearly 
indicated. 

5.  Scores  for  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board. 

Special  Students 

Admission  as  a  Special  Student 
may  be  granted  to  non-degree 
candidates  who  have  a  serious 
purpose  in  undertaking  college 
course  work  and  who  are  quali- 
fied for  the  courses  desired. 
Special  Students  may  take  up  to 
three  courses  per  term. 

An  application  for  Special  Stu- 
dents may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  A  transcript 
of  college  work,  if  any,  is  re- 
quired; a  high  school  transcript  is 
required  for  those  with  no  previ- 
ous college  work.  After  receipt  of 
the  application,  including  the 
$15.00  non-refundable  application 
fee,  and  the  transcript,  Special 
Student  candidates  must  arrange 
for  an  interview  with  the 
Academic  Dean. 

Special  Students  may  be  admit- 
ted in  the  Fall,  January,  and 
Spring  Terms.  Those  persons  in- 


terested in  Learning  Disabilities 
may,  if  admitted,  begin  course- 
work  in  any  term,  although  appli- 
cation to  the  Learning  Disabilities 
program  are  acted  upon  only  in 
the  summer  of  each  year. 

Special  Students  wishing  to 
qualify  as  degree  candidates 
should  refer  to  page  54  for 
an  explanation  of  degree  require- 
ments. 

The  Special  Student  who  wish- 
es to  become  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  must  make  application  to 
the  Committee  on  Admissions.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  consideration, 
the  applicant  should  be  able  to 
fulfill  freshman  requirements;  the 
Special  Student  who  holds  a  high 
school  or  an  Equivalency  Diplo- 
ma, however,  may  waive  the  high 
school  entrance  units  if  she  ful- 
fills one  of  the  following:  1)  com- 
pletes successfully  a  minimum  to- 
tal of  five  courses  at  Salem;  or  2) 
submits  evidence  of  satisfactory 
preparation  or  aptitude  as  demon- 
strated by  the  SAT  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board, 
supported  by  the  maturity  of 
years. 
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Advanced  Placement  Program 

Candidates  who  participate  in 
the  ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM  (page  34)  of  the 
CEEB  must  register  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Tests  given  in 
May.  Information  on  adjustments 
to  be  made  in  the  college  pro- 
gram may  be  obtained  from  the 
Academic  Dean. 

Early  Decision  Plan 

Salem  College  offers  the  Early 
Decision  Plan  of  admission  for 
students  who  agree  not  to  file  an 
application  with  any  other  college 
before  receiving  a  decision  from 
Salem.  This  plan  is  designed  to 
give  students  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  decision  on  their  applica- 
tion on  or  before  December  1  of 
their  senior  year. 

EDP  candidates  must  file  the 
official  application  not  later  than 
November  1  of  the  senior  term 
and  must  take  the  Scholastic  Ap- 
titude Test  of  the  College  Board 
before  the  November  deadline. 
The  Committee  on  Admissions 
will  automatically  transfer  to  the 
regular  admissions  plan  the  ap- 
plications of  candidates  who  are 
not  accepted  under  the  EDP.  Ac- 
cepted candidates  who  plan  to 
enter  Salem  are  required  to  make 
a  non-refundable  deposit  of  $100 
by  December  15. 

Early  Decision  candidates  who 
wish  to  apply  for  an  Honor  Schol- 
arship must  repeat  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  in  their 
senior  year  of  high  school.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  test  be 
taken  in  either  November  or 
December. 


The  High  School  College 
Study  Program 

Courses  taken  at  a  college 
while  a  student  is  still  in  high 
school  may  be  submitted  for  pur- 
poses of  placement  and/or  credit. 
Such  placement  and/or  credit  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  depart- 
ment concerned  by  whatever 
method  it  deems  appropriate. 

Advanced  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grade  students  in  the  Winston- 
Salem/Forsyth  County  School 
System  may  enroll  in  certain 
courses  at  Salem  College  for  col- 
lege credit  while  completing  re- 
quirements for  high  school  gradu- 
ation. To  be  admitted  to  the  pro- 
gram, a  student  must  fulfill 
special  academic  requirements 
agreed  upon  by  the  local  public 
school  system  and  by  the  College. 
Applicants  are  screened  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Winston- 
Salem/Forsyth  County  Schools, 
and  eligible  candidates  are  pre- 
sented to  Salem's  Committee  on 
Admissions  for  final  considera- 
tion. 

Permission  for  study  at  Salem 
in  the  Fall  or  Spring  Term  will  be 
granted  only  in  those  subject 
areas  in  which  the  local  schools 
do  not  offer  courses.  The  cost  per 
course  for  which  college  credit  is 
given  is  the  same  as  for  Special 
Students. 

Additional  information  regard- 
ing admission  requirements, 
available  courses,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  guidance  coun- 
selors of  the  local  senior  high 
schools  or  from  the  Salem  Col- 
lege Admissions  Office. 
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Resident  Students 

All  students  are  charged  a 
comprehensive  fee  which  in- 
cludes tuition,  room,  board,  in- 
firmary services,  and  laboratory 
fees  equated  into  a  single  charge 
for  the  full  year  of  S3, 600. 

A  non-refundable  reservation 
deposit  of  $100  must  be  paid  by 
entering  students  by  May  1.  and 
by  returning  students  by  April  15. 
The  reservation  deposit  is  de- 
ducted from  the  full  year  charge. 

Other  payments  are  due  as 
follows: 

First  term  payment — August  1, 
$2100 

Second  term  payment — Janu- 
ary 15,  $1400 

The  charge  for  the  first  or  sec- 
ond term,  with  or  without  the 
January  Program — $1950 

The  charge  for  a  full  year  stu- 
dent who  withdraws  after  the  end 
of  the  first  term — $1950 

Non-Resident  Students 

Comprehensive  fee  (including 
tuition,  laboratory  fees,  etc.): 

Per  Year— $1950 

Half-year— $975 

The  full  fee  for  each  term  is 
payable  by  registration  day. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees, 
set  by  the  institution,  every  regu- 
lar student  must  pay  the  Student 
Budget  Fee,  which  is  set  by  and 
collected  by  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.  This  fee,  which 
for  the  year  1973-74  was  $49, 
covers  class  dues,  the  yearbook, 
other  student  publications,  and 
organizational  dues.  It  is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  Student  Government 


Organization  by  registration  day 
of  the  fall  term. 

Parents  desiring  to  pay  fees  on 
an  installment  basis  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  plans  offered 
by  The  Insured  Tuition  Payment 
Plan,  6  Saint  James  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts  021 16:  or  The 
Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire  03301.  Details  may  be 
secured  from  Salem  or  directly 
from  these  companies. 

Special   Fees 

The  charge  per  course  for 

non-degree   candidates        $210 
The  charge  per  half-course 

for  non-degree  candidates  $105 
The  charge  for  the  January 

Program  only   $210 

Auditor's  fee  per  course   .  .  .$  25 
Individual  instruction  in  music 
(when  not  applicable  to- 
ward a  major  in  music), 
one  hour  lesson  per  week, 

per  term    $165 

Use  of  organs  for  practice 
(when  organ  is  not  taken 
for  credit  toward  a  degree), 
one  hour  daily,  per  term    .$   15 
Use  of  other  instruments  for 
practice  (when  work  is  not 
taken  for  credit  toward  a 
degree),  one  hour  daily, 

per  term    $   10 

College  music  majors  pursuing 
a  full  course  of  study  will  receive 
one  hour  of  private  instruction 
each  week  as  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive tuition  fee.  Additional 
private  instruction  will  be  charged 
on  the  basis  of  $95  a  term  for  one 
hour  per  week. 

Optional  expenses  include  a 
charge  for  horseback  riding.  The 
charge  per  term  for  1973-74  was 
$96,  $64,  or  $40  depending  upon 
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the  schedule  selected.  (See 
Physical  Education  in  Courses  of 
Instruction.) 

Diplomas,  reports  of  grades, 
and  transcripts  will  not  be  issued 
until  all  college  charges  have 
been  paid.  Each  student  is  en- 
titled to  one  transcript  of  her  col- 
lege record.  A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be 
charged  for  each  additional  copy. 

Notes: 

The  Residence  Charge  in- 
cludes space  in  a  double  room  in 
one  of  the  dormitories,  and  meals 
in  the  College  dining  room  except 
during  Christmas  vacation, 
Thanksgiving,  and  the  spring  re- 
cess, when  the  dormitories  and 
dining  room  are  closed. 

Infirmary  Care  includes  care 
for  minor  illnesses  and  the  servi- 
ces of  trained  nurses.  Extra 
charges  are  made  for  special  ex- 
aminations, drugs,  diet,  and  spe- 
cial nursing. 

Student  Accident  and  Sickness 
Insurance  coverage  is  available 
to  both  resident  and  non-resident 
students  for  a  fee.  Detailed  infor- 
mation about  this  insurance  is 
furnished  to  students  and  their 
parents  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school  each  fall. 

Personal  Accounts  may  be 
maintained  by  depositing  per- 
sonal funds  in  the  Comptroller's 
office.  The  facilities  of  this  office 
are  available  to  students  at  cer- 
tain hours  for  depositing  or  with- 
drawing money. 

Books  require  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $150  for  the 
year.  If  desired,  a  deposit  may  be 
made  in  the  Book  Store,  but  the 
check  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  Salem  Book  Store  and  sent 


directly  to  the  Book  Store  or  de- 
posited there  upon  arrival. 

Responsibility  for  personal 
property  of  students  cannot  be 
assumed  by  the  College.  Each 
student  is  required  to  make  pay- 
ment for  a  key  to  her  room  and 
to  her  closet.  Appropriate  insur- 
ance coverage  should  be  ob- 
tained by  the  student  or  her  par- 
ents before  enrolling. 

The  College  reserves  the  right 
at  any  time  to  make  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  tuition,  room, 
board,  and  special  fees  if  the  cost 
to  the  College  necessitates  such 
an  increase. 

Refunds  are  not  made  for  tui- 
tion or  for  room  rent,  but  a  re- 
fund is  made  for  board  if  the  stu- 
dent withdraws  because  of  illness 
or  emergency  or  is  involved  in 
off-campus  study  during  the  Jan- 
uary term.  Since  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  not  made,  the  Col- 
lege makes  available  insurance 
as  protection  against  financial 
losses  resulting  from  a  student's 
withdrawal  from  the  College.  This 
tuition  refund  insurance  is  avail- 
able by  writing  to  the  Office  of 
Comptroller,  Salem  College, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
27108. 
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Financial  Aid 


Salem  College  seeks  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  stu- 
dents who  show  academic  prom- 
.ise  and  who,  without  assistance, 
would  be  unable  to  attend  Salem. 
The  principal  responsibility  for 
financing  a  college  education  lies 
with  the  family.  When  the  parents 
and  student  have  contributed  to 
the  maximum  of  their  ability,  the 
college  seeks  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  additional  needs. 

Students  with  financial  need 
who  qualify  for  admission  may 
apply  for  General  Scholarship 
awards,  applicable  to  any  degree 
program— liberal  arts,  music,  or 
science.  Each  applicant  must  sub- 
mit the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  or  Student's  Financial 
Statement  to  College  Scholarship 
Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
In  addition,  the  Salem  College 
application  form  (available  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions)  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships,  Salem  College. 
Scholarship  funds  are  mainly 
distributed  among  those  whose 
scholarship  applications  and 
Parents'  or  Student's  Confidential 
Statements  are  received  before 
February  1 . 

Awards  are  made  from  funds 
available  through  endowment  and 
gifts  from  friends  and  alumnae  of 
Salem,  the  Southern  Province  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  Federal  Aid 
programs.  State  aid  programs, 
and  private  foundations.  Every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  allocate  grants 
where  they  seem  most  needed 
and  deserved. 


The  following  information  pro- 
vides a  brief  description  of  the 
types  of  financial  assistance 
available  to  students  attending 
Salem  College.  For  complete  in- 
formation about  Financial  Aid  Ap- 
plication procedures,  policy  and 
regulations,  and  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  types  of  financial 
assistance  available,  write  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Salem 
College,  Salem  Station,  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina  27108,  and 
request  a  copy  of  the  Financial 
Aid  brochure. 

Competitive  Academic  Awards 

Salem  Scholars  —  Four  honor 
scholarships  are  offered  each 
year,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to 
incoming  freshmen  in  recognition 
of  academic  or  other  achieve- 
ment. These  scholarships  are  re- 
newable. 


1973  Salem  Scholars 
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The  Federal  Aid  Program — 

More  than  $30,000  is  made  avail- 
able annually  to  the  College 
through  its  participation  in  two 
Federal  aid  programs.  Recipients 
must  show  academic  promise  and 
financial  need. 

The  National  Direct  Student 
Loan 

The  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  Program 

The  State  Aid  Program — The 

General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  annually  appropri- 
ates funds  to  private  colleges 
within  the  state  to  aid  needy  stu- 
dents who  are  legal  residents  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  Scholarship 
Fund 

The  Loan  Program — In  addition 
to  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan,  the  college  offers  a  limited 
amount  of  financial  assistance 
through  its  own  loan  fund.  Loans 
under  this  fund  are  cancelled  if 
the  borrower  graduates  from  Sa- 
lem College. 

The  Charles  Henry  and  Glenora 
Rominger  Kreiger  Loan  Fund 

Endowment  Funds 

The  endowment  and  trust  funds 
of  Salem  College  total  over 
$5,000,000.  The  endowment  funds 
are  handled  by  a  large  and  repu- 
table trust  concern,  the  income 
being  used  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  educational  offerings  of 
the  institution.  In  addition  to  the 
general  endowment  fund,  alum- 
nae and  other  friends  of  the  col- 
lege contribute  each  year  to  a 
working  fund  known  as  the  Salem 
Fund.  These  funds  are  not  invest- 
ed but  are  for  immediate  use  by 
the  Administration. 


Special  Purpose  Endowment 
Funds 

Endowment  funds,  restricted  in 
purpose  to  sustain  and  enrich 
certain  aspects  of  College  opera- 
tion, include  the  following: 

Library  Endowment  Funds: 

Missouri  Alston  Library  Fund 

May  Shober  Boyden  Library 
Fund 

Class  of  1961  Memorial  Book 
Fund 

Nan  Norfleet  Early  Library  Fund 

Katherine  Jane  Hanes  Library 
Fund 

Lewis  Edwin  Harvie  Memorial 
Book  Fund 

Linda  Bashford  Lowe  Memorial 
Book  Fund 

The  1924  Book  Fund 

Mary  Gorrell  Riggins  Confeder- 
ate Book  Fund 

Grace  Louise  Siewers  Library 
Fund 

Mrs.  Will  H.  Watkins  Book  Fund 

Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold  Me- 
morial Book  Fund 

Pearl  V.  Willoughby  Library  En- 
dowment Fund 

Endowment  in  Support  of  Faculty 
Salaries: 

Virginia  Dowdell  Shober  Ander- 
son Fund 
Faculty  Educational  Enrich- 
ment Fund 

James  A.  Gray  Endowment 
Trust 
Chloe  Freeland  Horsfield  Fund 
Lehman  Chair  of  Literature 
Shaffner  Chair  of  Mathematics 
Anna  Louisa  Hege  Spaugh  Me- 
morial Fund 
Eleanor  Fries  Willingham  Me- 
memorial  Fund 

Endowed  Lectureship: 

The  Rondthaler  Lectureships 
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Other  Endowment  Funds: 
Agnew  Hunter  Bahnson,  Jr., 

Memorial  Organ  Fund 

(Music) 
Ruth  Hanes  Craig  Memorial 

Fund  (Campus  Beautifica- 

tion) 
Nan  Norfleet  Early  Memorial 

Arts  Fund  (Art) 
Dale  H.  Gramley  Fund  (Con- 
tingency) 
Samuel  T.  and  June  L.  Orton 

Fund  (Special  Education) 
Kate  B.  Reynolds  Trust  Fund 

(Bitting  Dormitory) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D   Shore 

Fund  (Inspector's  House) 
Elizabeth  Windsor  Scholze 
Helen  Shore 
Amy  Van  Vleck 
Sara  A.  Vogler 
Tom  and  Ted  Wolff  Wilson 
Edith  Willingham  Womble  Trust 
Edith  Willingham  Womble 
Scholarship  Fund 
Beulah  May  Zachary 
Webb  Zenor 

Restricted  Scholarship  Funds — 
The  following  endowed  scholar- 
ships, established  by  alumnae 
and  friends,  are  restricted  in  their 
use. 

Marilyn  Shull  Brown  (Music) 
Mildred  Ellis  Culbreath  (Music) 
Emily  McClure  Doar  Scholar- 
ship (English) 
Nan  Norfleet  Early  Art  Scholar- 
ship (Art) 


Fogle  Organ  Fund  (Music) 
Jessica  T.  Fogle  Scholarship 

(Music) 
Louise  Bahnson  Haywood 

(Music) 
Mary  Virginia  Jones  (Music) 
Marjorie  Roth  Kennickell 

(Music) 
John  Frederick  Peter  (Music) 
Charles  B.  and  Mary  J.  Pfohl 

(Music) 
H.  A.  Shirley  (Music) 
Charles  G.  Vardell  Piano  Schol- 
arship (Music) 
James  T.  Leinbach  (Moravian) 
Constance  Pfohl  (Moravian) 
Gertrude  Siewers  (Moravian) 

Other  Scholarship  Funds — 
These  are  endowed  funds  used  to 
support  the  General  Scholarship 
program. 

Caroline  Covington  Scholar- 
ship 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Fries 

Future  Daughters  of  Salem 
Scholarship 

Kyle  Pace 

Charles  Shober  and  Clara 
Vance  Siewers 

Sims  Scholarship 

Brenner  Foundation  Scholar- 
ship 

Forsyth  County  Day  Students 
(Anonymous) 

Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund  (Foreign 
Students) 

Student  Educational  Fund  by 
Margaret  Hanes  Old 
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Endowed  Scholarships 

The  following  endowed  schol- 
arships, established  by  alumnae 
and  friends,  are  the  source  of  Sa- 
lem's general  scholarships  or 
grant-in-aid  awards.  In  many  • 
instances  the  award  will  combine 
funds  available  from  more  than 
one  scholarship;  thus  it  is  not 
necessary  to  apply  for  specifical- 
ly named  scholarships. 

Alumnae  Scholarships — The 
following  funds  were  made  avail- 
able through  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation or  the  Alumnae  chapters  for 
the  support  of  General  Scholar- 
ships. 

Alamance  County  Alumnae 

Alumnae 

Alumnae  Fund 

Anonymous 

Bethania 

Centennial 

Charlotte  Alumnae 

Adelaide  L.  Fries 

Greensboro  Alumnae 

High  Point  Alumnae 

Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson 

Raleigh  Alumnae 

Katherine  B.  Rondthaler 

Ellen  Blickensderfer  Starbuck 

Winston-Salem  Alumnae 

Class  Memorial  Scholarships — 
The  following  funds  were  made 
available  through  gifts  from  class- 
es as  support  for  General  Schol- 
arships. 

Class  of  1912  Memorial  Schol- 
arship 
Class  of  1923  Memorial  Schol- 
arship 


Class  of  1926  Memorial  Schol- 
arship 

Faculty  Memorial  Funds — The 
following  endowed  scholarships, 
established  by  alumnae  and 
friends  as  memorials  to  long-time 
Salem  faculty  and  staff  members. 

Otelia  Barrow 

Lizetta  Brietz 

John  H.  Clewell 

John  Christian  Jacobson 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler 

Jennie  Richardson  Shaffner 

Sarah  E.  Shaffner 

Minnie  J.  Smith  Memorial 
Scholarship 

Mary  Louise  Stroud 

Dr.  Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold 
Memorial  Scholarship 

Alumnae  Memorial  Funds — The 
following  endowed  scholarships 
were  established  by  the  families 
and  friends  of  Salem  College 
Alumnae. 

Eva  Sue  Hodges  Ambler 

Maye  McMinn  Houston  Ander- 
son 

Sallie  Millis  Armfield 

Carrie  Bahnson  Memorial 

Louisa  P.  Bitting 

Lucy  Hanes  Chatham  Fund 

The  Ruth  Hanes  Craig  Memori- 
al Scholarship 

Thomas  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
(Elrick)  Everett  Scholarship 

Marguerite  and  Rosa  Mickey 
Fries 

Lizora  Fortune  Hanes 

Lyman  and  Maggie  May  Jones 

Mary  Ann  Wolff  Jones 

Corinne  B.  Norfleet  Scholarship 
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Degrees  and  Requirements 


Salem  College  confers  three 
degrees:  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Music. 

The  Bacelor  of  Arts  degree,  de- 
signed to  provide  a  well-rounded 
general  or  liberal  arts  education, 
offers  the  student  opportunity  to 
major  in  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Art,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Classical  Languages, 
Classical  Studies,  Economics, 
English,  French,  German,  History, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Music,  Psy- 
chology, Religion,  Religion-Phil- 
osophy, Sociology,  Spanish. 
Through  the  proper  choice  of 
elective  courses  the  student  may 
also  fulfill  North  Carolina  require- 
ments for  certification  in  Early 
Childhood  Education,  the  Inter- 
mediate Grades,  Secondary 
School  subjects,  Learning  Disa- 
bilities, or  the  special  areas  of 
Art  or  Music. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  De- 
gree, through  carefully  structured 
programs,  provides  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  student  to  major  in  Bi- 
ology, Chemistry,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Mathematics,  or  Medical 
Technology.  Programs  for  these 
majors  normally  place  emphasis 
on  preparation  for  professional 
study  or  a  professional  career 
other  than  teaching. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree, 
professionally  accredited  by  the 
National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music,  provides  an  opportunity 
to  major  in  Music  Performance  or 
in  Music  Education.  The  Per- 
formance major  may  be  selected 


from  piano,  organ,  violin,  cello, 
harp,  harpischord,  or  voice.  The 
major  in  Music  Education  in- 
cludes requirements  for  the 
teaching  certificate  in  music  on 
both  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels. 

Candidates  for  each  degree 
must  complete  32  courses,  4  Jan- 
uary programs,  and  4  terms  of 
physical  education.  Each  degree 
requires  certain  basic-distribution 
requirements,  the  completion  of  a 
major,  and  a  varying  number  of 
elective  courses.  The  student  nor- 
mally enrolls  in  four  courses  in 
the  fall  term  and  four  in  the  spring 
term.  If  she  satisfies  departmental 
standards  of  proficiency  for 
courses  which  fulfill  basic-distri- 
bution requirements,  she  may 
waive  these  courses.  The  qualita- 
tive requirements  for  each  de- 
gree include  a  quality  point  ratio 
of  2.0  on  all  courses  attempted  at 
Salem  and  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  4  January  programs  and 
4  terms  of  physical  education. 

Although  it  may  be  desirable 
for  the  student  to  select  at  the 
time  of  her  entrance  the  degree 
for  which  she  will  work,  the  sim- 
ilarity of  basic-distribution  re- 
quirements for  each  degree  usu- 
ally makes  possible  a  change  in 
degree  program  if  such  change  is 
not  delayed  beyond  the  second 
year.  Every  effort  is  made  through 
counseling,  guidance,  and  testing, 
to  direct  the  student  into  the 
course  of  study  in  which  she  has 
greatest  interest  and  aptitude. 
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4-1-4  Program 


Degrees  and  Requirements 


Changes  were  made  in  the  aca- 
demic program,  effective  1971772, 
to  provide  a  4-1-4  calendar  with 
degree  requirements  determined 
by  courses  rather  than  semester 
hours.*  The  academic  calendar 
includes  a  fall  term  of  thirteen 
weeks,  a  January  term  of  four 
weeks,  and  a  spring  term  of  thir- 
teen weeks.  In  addition,  a  period 
of  freshman  orientation  is  sched- 
uled in  September  before  classes 
begin,  and  an  examination  period 
of  one  week  is  scheduled  at  the 
end  of  the  fall  term  and  the  end  of 
the  spring  term. 


January  Program 

During  the  January  term  the 
student  concentrates  on  one  sub- 
ject or  area  of  particular  interest 
to  her.  During  this  month  students 
enroll  in  group  projects,  or  en- 
gage in  independent  study,  or 
take  the  January  term  with  anoth- 
er 4-1-4  institution.  Salem-spon- 
sored  programs,  both  on-campus 
and  off-campus,  are  open  to  stu- 
dents from  other  colleges  with  a 
January  term. 

The  January  program  encour- 
ages the  student  to  be  independ- 
ent in  the  pursuit  of  her  interest 
and  to  investigate  new  areas  of 


study  without  concern  for  letter 
grades. 

Opportunities  in  the  January 
Program  of  January  1974,  includ- 
ed on-campus  studies  as  The 
Roaring  Twenties,  Photography, 
Vitamin  Cosmology,  Commercial 
Art,  Trash  to  Treasures  (learning 
to  care  for,  repair,  and  restore 
furnishings,  walls,  floors),  Nuts 
and  Bolts  (practical  applications 
of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the 
household),  Fantasy  Literature, 
Literature  for  Four  Hands  at  the 
Piano,  Class  Harp  for  Beginners, 
Classical  Traditions  in  America; 
and  off-campus  programs  includ- 
ed European  Organs,  January 
with  a  French  Family,  The  Lively 
Arts  in  London,  and  Yucatan 
Studies.  Independent  Study  pro- 
vided additional  opportunity  for 
work  in  many  fields,  including 
government,  social  work,  educa- 
tion, psychology,  and  science. 

*The  records  of  all  students  enrolled  in 
1970-71  were  converted  from  semester 
hours  to  course  hours,  and  students 
were  given  the  choice  of  completing  the 
degree  under  the  4-1-4  plan  or  under 
the  long-standing  semester  plan  which 
required  one  hundred  twenty-six  se- 
mester hours,  including  basic  require- 
ments, a  major,  a  minor,  group  require- 
ments, and  electives.  All  degree  candi- 
dates entering  after  June  1,  1971,  must 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  4-1-4.  Con- 
version policies,  based  on  a  four-point 
system  (four  semester  hours  per 
course),  will  be  applied  to  the  records 
of  transfer  students,  special  students, 
and  others  who  seek  academic  credit 
for  work  already  completed. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 

Major  in  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Classical  Languages,  Classical 
Studies,  Economics,  English, 
French,  German,  History,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Psychology, 
Religion,  Religion-Philosophy, 
Sociology,  Spanish 

The  major  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree  program  must  include  six 
or  more  courses.  The  careful  se- 
lection of  elective  courses  will 
provide  a  foundation  for  a  variety 
of  careers  in  such  areas  as  law, 
library  work,  medical  fields,  per- 
sonnel work,  research,  teaching, 
and  social  work.  At  least  six 
elective  courses  of  the  student's 
program  must  be  outside  the 
major. 

The  basic-distribution  require- 
ments given  below  provide  con- 
siderable latitude  of  study  and 
provide  flexibility  in  the  programs 
of  individual  students.  The  two 
courses  in  English  must  be  taken 
in  the  freshman  year  and  the 
other  requirements  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  year.  The  individual  stu- 
dent program  is  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  student's  in- 
terests, possible  major  and  long- 
range  goal. 

Basic-Distribution  Requirements 
English     2  courses 
Foreign  Language  (Classical  or 

Modern)     2  or  3  courses 
History     2  courses 
Social  Sciences     2  courses 
Mathematics  and/or  Science 

3  courses 

Fine  Arts     1  course 
Philosophy,  Religion     1  course 

These  requirements  may  be 


met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  pro- 
ficiency in  accordance  with  de- 
partmental standards. 

Notes: 
English 

English  10  and  20  are  designed 
to  meet  the  English  requirement. 
The  student  who  is  able  to  meet 
the  proficiency  standard  for  the 
two  courses  in  English  may  waive 
these  courses.  She  may  not  waive 
one  course  only.  Credit  for  Eng- 
lish 10  and  20  remains  tentative 
throughout  the  college  program. 
Whenever  a  student's  written 
work  shows  that  she  has  not 
mastered  the  basic  principles  of 
composition,  she  will  be  required 
to  repeat  English  10  and  to  make 
a  passing  grade  in  it. 

Foreign  Language 

Students  must  establish  pro- 
ficiency at  the  intermediate  level 
in  a  foreign  language.  The  student 
who  begins  a  foreign  language  to 
fulfill  basic-distribution  require- 
ments must  complete  two  courses 
in  a  classical  language  (the 
equivalent  of  Latin  11,  12  or 
Greek  11 ,  12)  or  three  courses  in 
a  modern  foreign  language  (the 
equivalent  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  or  Spanish  10,  20,  30). 

Students  who  have  had  previ- 
ous training  in  the  language  in 
which  they  wish  to  establish  pro- 
ficiency will  be  placed  in  the 
proper  level  course  in  accord- 
ance with  scores  on  the  CEEB 
achievement  tests,  scores  on  the 
MLA-Cooperative  Level  M  Tests, 
or  appropriate  scores  on  Greek  or 
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Latin  tests.  Information  concern- 
ing the  score  ranges  for  place- 
ment in  each  course  level  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Academic 
Dean. 

The  student  who  presents  3  or 
more  high  school  units  in  a  mod- 
ern foreign  language  and  who 
does  not  qualify  for  level  30  may 
enroll  for  credit  in  level  20  of  that 
language;  if  she  is  placed  in,  or 
enrolls  in  level  10  she  may  not  re- 
ceive credit. 

The  student  who  presents  no 
more  than  2  high  school  units  in 
a  modern  foreign  language  and 
who  does  not  qualify  for  level  20 
may  enroll  for  credit  in  level  10 
of  that  language. 

Students  readmitted  to  Salem 
College  should  be  placed  in  the 
proper  level  course  in  classical 
or  modern  foreign  language  in  ac- 
cordance with  performance  in 
courses  previously  taken  at 
Salem. 

History 

The  requirement  in  History  may 
be  fulfilled  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing sequences:  History  101.  102; 
105.  106:  or  107,  108.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department,  the  stu- 
dent may  establish  proficiency  in 
one  or  two  terms  of  the  area 
chosen  to  meet  the  requirement. 

Social  Sciences 

The  requirement  in  Social 
Sciences  may  be  fulfilled  by  any 
two  courses  selected  from  an- 
thropology (Sociology  130),  eco- 
nomics, geography  (Sociology 
200),  political  science,  psycholo- 
gy, sociology,  statistics  (Sociol- 
ogy 215).  If  proficiency  is  estab- 
lished for  one  or  both  courses  the 


requirement  will  be  met  accord- 
ingly. 

Mathematics  and/or  Science 

The  three  required  courses  in 
Mathematics  and/or  Science  may 
be  selected  from  biology,  chem- 
istry, computer  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics.  If  proficiency 
in  a  specific  course  is  estab- 
lished, the  student  may  waive  the 
course,  and  reduce  the  require- 
ment accordingly. 

Fine  Arts 

In  Fine  Arts  the  requirement 
may  be  met  through  selected 
courses  in  art,  drama,  home  eco- 
nomics, music.  These  courses  in- 
clude Art  (all  courses  except  Art 
100);  Drama  (English  110,  203, 
204,  206);  Home  Economics  120, 
224,  225,  324,  325:  and  courses 
in  Basic  Music  or  Music  History 
and  Literature.  If  the  proficiency 
standards  in  a  specific  course  are 
met,  the  student  may  waive  the 
course,  and  reduce  the  require- 
ment accordingly. 

Philosophy,  Religion 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  in 
the  Department  of  Religion- 
Philosophy  will  satisfy  the  Phil- 
osophy and  Religion  requirement. 
If  the  proficiency  standards  are 
met,  the  course  may  be  waived, 
and  the  requirement  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 

Major  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  or 
Mathematics 

The  degree  programs  which 
provide  a  major  in  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, or  Mathematics  are  de-    ■ 
signed  to  prepare  students  for 
positions  as  biologists,  chemists, 
mathematicians,  bacteriologists, 
public  health  workers,  and  tech- 
nicians in  laboratories  and  hos- 
pitals. They  provide  pre-medical 
training  and  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  the  areas  of 
biology,  chemistry,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

Students  seeking  admission  to 
medical  colleges  should  plan 
carefully  with  their  faculty  ad- 
visers and  with  the  Academic 
Dean.  Registration  should  be 
made  in  the  junior  year  for  the 
Medical  College  Admission  Test 
of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges. 

The  basic-distribution  require- 
ments given  below  vary  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  courses  de- 
pending upon  the  courses  need- 
ed to  support  the  designated  ma- 
jor. The  major  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  courses,  a  Senior 
Seminar,  and  electives  to  com- 
plete the  thirty-two  courses  ne- 
cessary for  the  degree.  The  four 
January  programs  and  the  four 
terms  of  physical  education  must 
also  be  completed. 

Basic-Distribution  Requirements: 
English     2  courses 
Modern  Foreign  Language 

3  courses 
Social  Sciences,  History 

2  courses 
Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion 

1  course 


Science,  Mathematics 

A.  Physics     2  courses 

B.  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics 

a.  For  the  Biology  major: 
Chemistry  3  courses 
Mathematics     2  courses 

b.  For  the  Chemistry  ma- 
jor: Mathematics 

4  courses  (through 
Mathematics  102) 

c.  For  the  Mathematics  ma- 
jor: Chemistry  and/or 
Biology  and/or  Com- 
puter Science     4 
courses 

These  requirements  may  be 
met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  pro- 
ficiency in  accordance  with  de- 
partmental standards. 

Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the 
basic-distribution  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees, 
page  47. 

The  student  may  waive  individ- 
ual courses  of  the  basic-distribu- 
tion requirements  if  the  proficien- 
cy standards  are  met,  and  reduce 
the  total  number  of  requirements 
accordingly. 

The  basic-distribution  require- 
ments should  be  completed  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year. 

See  Courses  of  Instruction 
(pages  70,  84,  92)  for  suggested 
programs  of  study  for  a  major  in 
biology,  chemistry,  or  mathemat- 
ics. The  student  who  is  consider- 
ing both  biology  and  chemistry  as 
a  possible  major  is  advised  to 
register  for  Biology  10  and  Chem- 
istry 10  in  the  fall  term  of  the 
freshman  year. 
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Major  in  Medical  Technology 

Through  affiliation  with  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine  of 
Wake  Forest  University  (since 
1941),  and  with  Forsyth  Memorial 
Hospital  (since  1970),  both  locat- 
ed in  Winston-Salem,  a  program 
in  medical  technology  may  com- 
prise the  fourth  year  of  the  stu- 
dent's program  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  The  student 
may  also  apply  for  permission  to 
enroll  in  an  approved  medical 
technology  program  of  an  institu- 
tion not  located  in  Winston- 
Salem. 

Approved  programs  in  medical 
technology  must  be  recognized 
by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  American  Society 
of  Clinical  Pathologists.  Before 
beginning  courses  in  medical 
technology,  the  student  must 
complete  the  three-year  pre- 
scribed program  at  Salem  Col- 
lege, followed  immediately  by 
twelve  months  in  the  medical 
technology  program.  Salem  Col- 
lege confers  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  when  the  twelve- 
month program  is  completed.  The 
graduate  is  eligible  to  take  the 
registry  examination  given  by  the 
Registry  of  Medical  Technolog- 
ists. 

At  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine  the  program  in  medical 
technology  is  offered  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Allied  Health  Programs. 
Students  may  live  in  hospital- 
owned  facilities.  Scholarships  are 
available. 

At  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital 
the  program  in  medical  technolo- 
gy provides  a  scholarship  for 
each  student  accepted  for  the 


twelve-month  program.  The  facili- 
ties of  the  Nurse's  Residence  in- 
clude accommodations  for  stu- 
dents in  medical  technology. 
The  student  who  seeks  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
a  major  in  medical  technology 
must  complete  twenty-four  cours- 
es, three  January  programs,  four 
terms  of  physical  education,  and 
a  fourth  year  in  an  approved 
school  of  medical  technology. 
The  major  requires  a  minimum  of 
six  courses  in  biology  before  the 
student  enters  a  school  of  medi- 
cal technology. 

Basic-Distribution  Requirements 
English     2  courses 
Modern  Foreign  Language 

3  courses 
Social  Sciences,  History 

2  courses 
Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion 

1  course 

Mathematics  (10,  30  or  30,  101) 

2  courses 

Chemistry  (10,  101,  102,  and 

103  or  205)      4  courses 
Physics  (10.  20)     2  courses 

These  requirements  may  be 
met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  pro- 
ficiency in  accordance  with  de- 
partmental standards. 

Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the 
basic-distribution  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
page  47. 

The  student  may  waive  individ- 
ual courses  of  the  basic-distribu- 
tion requirements  if  the  proficien- 
cy standards  are  met,  and  reduce 
the  total  number  of  requirements 
accordingly. 
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See  the  section  on  Biology  in 
Courses  of  Instruction  for  a  sug- 
gested program  of  study  for  the 
first  three  years. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  program 
will  include  the  equivalent  of 
eight  courses  with  two  courses  in 
microbiology  (including  macteri- 
ology,  mycology  and  parasitol- 
ogy), three  courses  in  clinical  bio- 
chemistry, two  courses  in  hema- 
tology and  clinical  microscopy, 
and  one  concerned  with  the  blood 
bank  and  serology. 

The  student  continues  in  her 
senior  year  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  Salem  College  as 
much  as  her  schedule  and  prox- 
imity allow.  In  May  or  June  of  the 
senior  year  a  certificate  in  Medi- 
cal Technology  is  presented  by 
the  school  of  medical  technology 
and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree is  awarded  by  Salem  Col- 
lege. 

Major  in  Home  Economics 

The  program  of  courses  for  the 
major  in  Home  Economics  places 
its  emphasis  on  general  home  ec- 
onomics and  provides  the  neces- 
sary background  for  students  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  careers  as 
commercial  demonstrators,  cos- 
tume designers,  interior  design- 
ers, home  economists  in  exten- 
sion, or  for  careers  in  retailing, 
dietetics,  or  research. 

The  student  who  plans  to  major 
in  home  economics  must  com- 
plete thirty-two  courses  (includ- 
ing basic-distribution  require- 
ments and  the  major,  four  Janu- 
ary programs  and  four  terms  of 
physical  education).  The  major 
requires  a  total  of  eight  courses 
and  the  Senior  Seminar. 


Basic-Distribution  Requirements 

Art     V'2  course 

Chemistry  and  Biology 
3  courses 

English     2  courses 

Foreign  Language     2  courses 

Psychology     1  course 

History     2  courses 

Economics     1  course 

Religion  or  Philosophy 
1  course 

These  requirements  may  be 
met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  profi- 
ciency in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 

Notes: 

Refer  to  information  applicable 
in  the  notes  following  the  basic- 
distribution  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  47. 

The  student  may  waive  individ- 
ual courses  of  the  basic-distribu- 
tion requirements  if  the  proficien- 
cy standards  are  met,  and  reduce 
the  total  number  of  requirements 
accordingly. 

The  basic-distribution  require- 
ments should  be  completed  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year. 

See  the  section  on  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  the  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion for  a  suggested  program  of 
study. 
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Bachelor  of  Music 

Major  in  Music  Performance  or  in 
Music  Education 

The  program  of  courses  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  pro- 
vides a  major  in  Music  Perform- 
ance or  a  major  in  Music  Educa- 
tion. A  total  of  thirty-two  courses 
(including  basic-distribution  re- 
quirements and  the  major),  four 
January  programs,  and  four  terms 
of  physical  education  must  be 
completed. 

Instruction  in  the  Performance 
major  (piano,  organ,  harpsichord, 
violin,  cello,  harp,  voice)  is  indi- 
vidual instruction  and  includes  a 
one-hour  lesson  each  week. 

The  major  in  Music  Education 
provides  teacher  training  on  both 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
school  level  and  fulfills  require- 
ments for  the  North  Carolina  Cer- 
tificate. 

Basic-Distribution  Requirements 
Music  Theory  (Courses  num- 
bered 1-4  and  101-104)     4 
courses 
English  10,  20     2  courses 
Music  Performance  (10,  20. 
110,120)     4  courses 


Music  History  (113,  114)      2 

courses 
Ensemble  (150,  160.  170.  180  or 

190)     1  course 

These  requirements  may  be 
met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  profi- 
ciency in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 

Notes: 

The  student  who  is  able  to 
meet  the  proficiency  standard  for 
the  two  courses  in  English  may 
waive  these  courses.  She  may  not 
waive  one  course  only.  See  Notes, 
page  47. 

The  courses  which  fulfill  basic 
distribution  requirements  should 
be  completed  before  the  junior 
year. 

Performance  majors  should 
note  additional  required  courses 
which  are  included  in  the  pro- 
grams listed  on  page  104. 

Voice  majors  should  elect  mod- 
ern language  in  both  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years. 

The  Music  Education  major 
should  complete  two  courses  in 
mathematics  and/or  science  and 
two  courses  in  History  101,  102, 
before  the  junior  year. 

The  Music  Education  major 
should  include  the  study  of  Brass 
Instruments  265  and  Woodwind 
Instruments  266,  or  Percussion 
Instruments  267  and  Stringed  In- 
struments 268. 

The  Organ  major  should  sub- 
stitute Church  Music  141-142  for 
Ensemble. 

For  a  suggested  program  of 
courses  for  the  major  in  Perform- 
ance and  the  major  in  Music  Edu- 
cation see  Courses  of  Instruction, 
pages  103,  104. 
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Academic  Regulations 

Registration 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  a 
course,  a  student  must  be  official- 
ly registered  and  must  have  pre- 
sented to  the  instructor  a  card-of 
admission  from  the  registrar. 

Each  student  is  expected  to 
register  at  the  appointed  time.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  the  Registrar 
must  be  notified.  The  student  is 
charged  a  fee  of  S10  for  late  reg- 
istration and  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
propriate penalty  and  regulations 
of  the  College.  Permission  for  late 
registration  may  be  allowed  with- 
out payment  of  the  fee  if  a  satis- 
factory statement  from  a  physi- 
cian is  submitted  to  the  Registrar 
by  the  student. 

A  student  must  report  first  to 
the  Business  office,  where  all  fi- 
nancial affairs  are  arranged,  and 
must  secure  a  receipt  for  presen- 
tation at  the  place  where  regis- 
tration is  scheduled.  She  then 
meets  with  her  faculty  adviser  or 
with  the  Academic  Dean  and  ar- 
ranges her  course  of  study. 

Changes  in  Registration 

Changes  in  program  will  be 
permitted  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
each  term.  A  student  desiring  to 
drop  a  subject  or  to  take  a  new 
subject  must  secure  from  the 
registrar  the  appropriate  form. 

Drop/Add  Policy 

A  student  may  drop  a  course 
with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Without  a  grade  —  during 
the  first  two  complete  weeks  of 
class. 

2.  With  the  grade  of  WP  or  WF 
—  after  the  first  two  weeks  and 


through  the  eighth  week  of  the 
term.  A  student  will  receive  a  WP 
or  a  WF  depending  on  her  grade 
at  the  time  she  drops  the  course 
(WP  indicates  Withdrawal  Pass- 
ing; WF  indicates  Withdrawal 
Failing). 

3.  With  an  automatic  F 
(dropped)  —  after  the  eighth 
week  of  the  term  (unless  excused 
from  the  penalty  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Academic 
Appeals). 

4.  With  a  W  —  at  any  point  dur- 
ing the  term  provided  that  the 
Sub-Committee  or  the  Dean  ex- 
cuses her  on  the  basis  of  health, 
emergency,  etc. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  exer- 
cise these  drop  options  is  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the 
Academic  Dean. 

A  student  who  has  dropped  a 
course  may  add  another  during 
the  first  week  of  the  term.  She 
may  add  a  course  during  the 
second  week  with  permission  of 
the  Academic  Dean  and  the 
instructor.  A  course  may  not  be 
added  after  the  second  week. 
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Degree  Requirements 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  a  stu- 
dent must  complete  a  total  of 
thirty-two  courses,  four  January 
programs,  and  four  terms  of  phys- 
ical education.  A  quality  point 
ratio  of  2.0  on  all  courses  at- 
tempted at  Salem  is  required  for 
the  degree. 

A  degree  program  normally  re- 
quires four  years  with  four 
courses  each  term  and  one 
January  program  each  acadmeic 
year. 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  a  stu- 
dent must  take  six  of  the  last 
eight  courses  at  Salem. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses 
for  graduation  may  complete  this 
requirement  in  summer  school 
immediately  following  the  aca- 
demic year. 

The  student  who  enters  as  a 
senior  must  complete  a  full  year's 
work  in  residence  at  Salem  Col- 
lege in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
degree. 

A  major  must  be  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of 
the  degree  and  of  the  department 
which  offers  the  major.  Three 
term  courses  in  the  major  must 
be  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

The  student  who  after  the  first 
three  term  courses  toward  a  ma- 
jor has  failed  to  make  a  2.0  qual- 
ity point  average  in  that  work  for- 
feits the  right  to  continue  that 
major  unless  permission  is  grant- 
ed by  the  department  concerned. 

The  Senior  Seminar,  if  offered 
in  the  department  of  the  student's 
major,  is  required  of  candidates 
for  a  degree.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  counted  in  the  minimum  num- 


ber of  courses  required  for  a  ma- 
jor. 

Courses  taken  in  approved 
summer  schools  are  applicable 
to  the  degree  in  accordance  with 
faculty  regulations  concerning 
summer  courses. 

After  the  student  has  declared 
her  major  (normally  at  the  end  of 
her  freshman  year),  her  entire 
program,  including  major,  basic- 
distribution  requirements,  and 
electives,  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  department  of  the  major. 

Credit  for  first  year  English  re- 
mains tentative  throughout  the  de- 
gree program.  Whenever  a  stu- 
dent's written  work  shows  that 
she  has  not  mastered  the  basic 
principles  of  composition  she  will 
be  required  to  repeat  English  10 
and  to  make  a  passing  grade  in  it. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  cor- 
respondence courses. 
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Advanced  Placement 

Entering  freshmen  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  advanced 
work  in  one  or  more  subjects  may 
apply  for  advanced  credit  as  well 
as  advanced  placement  if  they 
submit  scores  for  the  Advanced 
Placement  Tests  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  Advanced  Placement  tests 
are  given  in  May  of  the  student's 
senior  year  in  secondary  school; 
they  will  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate departments  of  Salem  Col- 
lege for  study  and  approval;  they 
must  represent  a  superior  quality 
of  work;  and  there  should  be  a 
recommendation  from  the  teach- 
er of  the  advanced  course  taken 
in  secondary  school.  Academic 
credit  will  not  exceed  two  term 
courses  in  any  one  subject  and 
placement  in  another  course  of 
the  department  is  determined  by 
the  department  concerned. 


Special  Student 

A  Special  Student  may  not  reg- 
ister for  more  than  three  courses 
in  either  the  fall  or  spring  term 
unless  she  has  qualified  as  a  de- 
gree candidate. 

A  Special  Student  who  has  qual- 
ified as  a  degree  candidate  may 
not  enroll  in  a  course  on  the  col- 
lege level  in  a  subject  in  which 
she  has  an  entrance  deficiency 
unless  written  permission  is 
granted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned. 

If  a  Special  Student  is  not  ap- 
proved as  a  degree  candidate,  she 
may  continue  as  a  Special  Stu- 
dent. 


Proficiency  Examinations 

Courses  which  satisfy  basic- 
distribution  requirements  may  be 
waived  if  proficiency  standards 
are  met,  and  the  total  number  of 
requirements  is  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Upon  recommendation  of 
the  department  concerned,  stand- 
ards of  proficiency  are  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Curriculum 
and  by  this  committee  to  the  fac- 
ulty for  its  approval.  Proficiency 
examinations  may  include  exam- 
inations and  tests  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  the 
College-Level  Examination  Pro- 
gram, the  MLA  Cooperative  Tests, 
other  standardized  tests,  or  indi- 
vidual departmental  testing  pro- 
grams. 


Pass-Fail 

During  the  junior  and  senior 
years  a  student  may  elect  up  to 
four  courses,  but  no  more  than 
one  course  in  a  given  term,  with 
the  stipulation  that  grades  for 
these  courses  wili  not  be  counted 
in  computing  the  quality  point 
ratio.  A  grade  of  Pass  carries.full 
academic  credit;  a  grade  of  Fail 
carries  no  academic  credit. 
Courses  selected  for  Pass-Fail 
grades  must  be  other  than  those 
submitted  by  the  student  to  satis- 
fy basic-distribution  requirements 
or  requirements  for  the  major.  A 
student  may  elect  to  take  a 
course  pass/fail  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  first  four  weeks  of  class 
by  filing  the  appropriate  form  with 
the  registrar.  After  the  four  week 
period,  she  may  not  change  it  to 
a  letter  grade  basis. 
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Senior  Seminars  and 
Comprehensives 

It  is  the  privilege  of  each  de- 
partment to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  Senior  Seminar  should  be 
offered.  If  offered,  it  is  required 
of  the  senior  majors  in  that  de- 
partment. The  Senior  Seminar 
provides  credit  for  a  one-half 
course. 

Comprehensive  examinations 
may  be  offered  at  the  option  of  a 
department.  If  offered,  the  student 
may  choose  whether  or  not  she 
wishes  to  take  such  examina- 
tions. 

Teacher  Education 

The  student  who  wishes  to 
qualify  for  a  teaching  certificate 
should  make  application  in  the 
spring  term  of  the  sophomore 
year.  The  Committee  on  Selection 
of  Student  Teachers  will  give 
consideration  to  the  intellectual. 
physical,  and  personal  qualities 
of  each  applicant,  and  make  ap- 
propriate recommendation.  For 
information  as  to  the  types  of 
certificates  issued  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  requirements  for 
each,  the  section  on  Education  in 
the  Courses  of  Instruction  should 
be  consulted. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  at- 
tend classes  regularly  and 
promptly.  The  individual  faculty 
member  has  the  right  to  establish 
his  own  attendance  regulations 
for  his  classes  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  informing  his  students  of 
such  regulations  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term.  Students  assume 
responsibility  for  class  attend- 
ance by  meeting  the  standards 
set  by  their  instructors. 


Academic  Load 

The  normal  program  for  each 
student  is  four  courses  in  the  fall 
term  and  four  courses  in  the 
spring  term.  With  the  approval  of 
her  faculty  adviser  she  may  carry 
an  additional  one-quarter  or  one- 
half  course  in  any  fall  or  spring 
term. 

Students,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty  adviser,  may 
petition  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Appeals  for  permission  to 
carry  a  program  above  or  below 
the  normal  load. 

The  student  who  holds  a  major 
office  in  any  college  organization 
must  have  a  cumulative  quality 
point  average  of  2.0. 

The  Special  Student  who  does 
not  earn  a  quality  point  average 
of  2.0  in  any  term  must  reduce 
the  academic  load  in  the  next 
term  in  which  she  enrolls. 

Seniors  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
Senior  Seminar  or  who  are 
scheduled  for  a  public  graduating 
recital  may  carry  a  minimum  of 
three  courses  in  the  term  in 
which  the  seminar  or  recital  is 
scheduled.  A  student  enrolled  in 
the  block  program  of  three  and 
one-half  courses  carries  no  addi- 
tional work  in  that  term. 

No  student  may  take  more  than 
three  courses  (exclusive  of  Senior 
Seminar)  in  any  one  subject  in 
any  term. 
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College  Honors 

A  student  who  has  maintained 
an  unusually  high  standard  of 
scholarship  for  her  four  college 
years  is  awarded,  by  a  vote  of  the 
faculty,  College  Honors  and  re- 
ceives her  degree  cum  laude. . 

Students  who  complete  at  least 
two  courses  in  the  program  of 
Honors  Study  should  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  department 
concerned  receive  degrees  mag- 
na cum  laude,  provided  their  rec- 
ords merit  graduation  cum  laude. 


Class  Honors 

A  student  who  has  maintained 
a  high  standard  of  scholarship  for 
one  year  is  awarded,  by  a  vote  of 
the  faculty,  Class  Honors,  and  an- 
nouncement of  this  honor  is  made 
at  the  college  commencement. 


Honors  Work  and  Independent 
Study 

Honors  work  offers  indepen- 
dent study  to  qualified  junior  and 
senior  students.  Honors  work  is 
under  the  guidance  of  faculty  ad- 
visers and  is  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  quality  point 
average  in  the  subject  in  which 
independent  study  is  desired. 
Permission  to  register  for  inde- 
pendent study  in  any  department 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
department  chairman. 

Opportunity  for  independent 
study  is  also  available  through 
Conference  courses  and  Reading 
courses  as  indicated  in  the  de- 
partmental offerings  under 
Courses  of  Instruction. 


Grades 

Salem  College  use  the  follow- 
ing system  of  grading: 

A — Exceptional 

B— Good 

C — Average 

D — Passing 

E — Conditional 

I — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

F — Failure 

The  passing  grade  is  D.  The 
quality  point  system  is  a  sfollows: 
A,  4  quality  points  per  course:  B, 
3  quality  points  per  course:  C,  2 
quality  points  per  course;  D,  1 
quality  point  per  course;  E  and  F. 
no  quality  points.  The  quality 
point  ratio  is  based  on  the  total 
number  of  courses  attempted  at 
Salem  College  exclusive  of  Janu- 
ary programs. 

By  vote  of  the  faculty,  certain 
courses  are  evaluated  as  Pass  or 
Fail.  These  include  Education 
341,  343,  345  and  350;  Home  Eco- 
nomics 360,  and  Music  150,  170. 
and  240.  Students  have  the  op- 
tion of  registering  on  a  pass-fail 
basis  or  a  grade  basis  in  Music 
Performance  other  than  for  an  in- 
strument that  is  their  major. 

The  January  programs  are 
evaluated  as  Satisfactory,  Unsat- 
isfactory, or  with  Honors.  Each 
January  program  must  include 
some  specific  means  of  evalua- 
tion such  as  an  essay,  examina- 
tion, project,  creative  work,  or 
other  means  determined  by  the 
professor. 

Regulations  concerning  class 
standing,  academic  probation, 
summer  work,  and  exclusion  from 
college  are  based  on  the  number 
of  courses  and  the  quality  point 
ratio. 
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Examinations 

The  final  week  of  the  fall  term 
and  of  the  spring  term  is  set  aside 
for  term  examinations  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of 
the  faculty  and  the  Committee  on 
Self-Scheduled  Examinations. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed 
according  to  regulations  given  in 
the  section  which  follows.  A  fee 
of  $2.00  is  charged  for  each  re- 
examination. 

Conditions,  Failures  and 
Incompletes 

E — Conditional 

A  student  who  receives  an  E  in 
a  term  course  is  entitled  to  a  re- 
examination. The  re-examination 
grade  is  valued  as  one-third  of 
the  term's  course,  but  if  the  stu- 
dent fails  to  pass  the  re-examina- 
tion, she  receives  an  F  for  the 
course. 

Re-examination  for  term  courses 
is  normally  given  within  the 
first  week  of  the  following  term. 
A  senior  who  makes  an  E  in  the 
spring  term  is  entitled  to  one  re- 
examination not  later  than  one 
week  after  the  regular  examina- 
tion period.  An  E  automatically 
becomes  an  F  if  the  re-examina- 
tion is  not  taken  at  the  scheduled 
time. 

In  a  continuation  course,  a 
grade  of  E  automatically  becomes 
an  F  if  the  course  is  not  contin- 
ued in  the  term  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in 
the  first  term  of  a  year  course  (in- 
cluding either  hyphenated  or 
comma  courses)  may  remove  that 
condition  by  making  in  the  sec- 
ond term  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 


order  to  raise  her  average  for  the 
year  to  a  passing  grade.  A  stu- 
dent who  passes  the  second  term 
of  a  year  course,  but  with  a  grade 
not  sufficiently  high  to  raise  an  E 
of  the  first  term  to  a  passing  av- 
erage for  the  year,  is  entitled  to  a 
re-examination  in  the  fall  on  the 
work  of  the  first  term. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in 
the  second  term  of  a  year  course, 
and  yet  has  passed  the  first  term, 
is  required  to  take  a  re-examina- 
tion in  the  fall  in  order  to  remove 
the  condition  of  the  second  term. 

Re-examinations  in  year  courses 
(either  hyphenated  or  comma 
courses)  are  given  only  in  the  fall 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
college  year.  The  grade  E  auto- 
matically becomes  an  F  if  the  re- 
examination is  not  taken  at  the 
scheduled  time. 

A  student  who  makes  a  grade 
of  E  in  each  term  of  a  year  course 
is  considered  as  having  failed  the 
course.  An  E  in  the  second  term 
does  not  entitle  the  student  to  a 
re-examination  if  the  first  term  of 
a  year  course  was  failed. 

F — Failure 

A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  no 
credit  can  be  allowed  unless  the 
course  is  repeated  satisfactorily. 
If  the  course  is  required,  it  is  to 
be  repeated;  if  the  course  is 
elective,  it  may  be  repeated  or 
another  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 

I — Incomplete 

A  grade  of  I  indicates  that  the 
requirements  of  the  course  have 
not  been  completed.  The  I  be- 
comes an  F  unless  the  work  is 
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completed  by  the  date  of  the  mid- 
term reports  or  the  term  immedi- 
ately following. 

Exceptional  cases  governing 
conditions,  failures,  and  incom- 
pletes will  be  considered  by  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Academic  Ap- 
peals. 

Classification 

Classification  is  determined  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fall  term. 
Classification  as  a  sophomore  re- 
quires credit  for  a  minimum  of  6 
courses  with  a  cumulative  quality 
point  ratio  of  1.5.  Junior  classifi- 
cation requires  a  minimum  of  14 
courses  with  a  cumulative  quality 
point  ratio  of  1.7.  Senior  classifi- 
cation requires  the  completion  of 
all  basic-distribution  require- 
ments and  the  completion  of  23 
courses  with  a  cumulative  quality 
point  ratio  of  2.0. 

Academic  Probation 

Conditions  of  probation  are 
based  on  the  quality  point  ratio  of 
a  term  only.  If  a  student  is  on 
academic  probation  for  two  con- 
secutive terms  and  fails  to  earn  a 
quality  point  average  high  enough 
to  remove  her  from  probation  by 
the  end  of  the  academic  year  in 
which  the  second  probation  oc- 
curs, she  is  automatically  exclud- 
ed unless  special  exception  is 
made  by  the  faculty. 

The  student  who  is  on  aca- 
demic probation  may  not  hold  a 
major  office  while  on  probation. 

Exclusion 

Freshmen  must  pass,  in  the  col- 
lege year,  at  least  5  term  courses 
with  1.2  cumulative  quality  point 


ratio.  Sophomores  and  second- 
year-college  students  must  have 
credit  for  1 1  courses  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  a  cumulative  quality 
point  ratio  of  1.5.  Juniors  and 
third-year-college  students  must 
have  credit  for  1 7  courses  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  a  cumulative 
quality  point  ratio  of  1.7.  Seniors 
and  fourth-year-college  students 
must  have  credit  for  24  courses  at 
the  end  of  the  year  with  a  quality 
point  ratio  of  1.8. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  the 
above  minimum  requirements  au- 
tomatically exclude  themselves 
from  college  unless  special  ex- 
ception is  made  by  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  has  been  ex- 
cluded as  a  result  of  academic 
probation  may  apply  for  re-ad- 
mission after  one  or  more  terms 
or  semesters  of  academic  work 
at  an  accredited  institution. 

Summer  Courses 

Salem  College  is  glad  to  assist 
students  in  planning  courses  in 
approved  summer  schools.  Be- 
fore enrolling  in  a  summer  school 
course,  the  student  must  obtain 
approval  of  the  proposed  courses 
from  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  at  Salem  College  and 
from  the  Academic  Dean. 

Students  who  plan  summer 
study  abroad  must  observe  the 
regulations  that  apply  to  summer 
school  work  in  the  United  States 
and  should  work  out  their  pro- 
grams of  study  through  advance 
consultation  with  the  Academic 
Dean. 

continued 
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In  summer  school  work,  four 
semester  hours  will  be  interpreted 
as  equivalent  to  a  term  course. 
For  example,  if  a  student  earns 
six  semester  hours  in  a  summer 
session,  she  will  be  given  credit 
for  one  and  a  half  term  courses. 
It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
student's  faculty  adviser  and  the 
department  to  which  the  summer 
school  course  applies  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  course  satisfies 
the  needed  content  requirement. 

No  quality  points  earned  at 
summer  schools  other  than  those 
sponsored  by  Salem  College  may 
be  used  to  determine  the  quality 
point  ratio  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  non- 
Salem-sponsored  summer  school 
work  only  when  the  grade  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  C  grade  or  better 
at  Salem.  The  right  to  examine  a 
student  on  the  work  pursued  at 
summer  school  is  reserved.  Tran- 
scripts from  the  summer  school 
must  be  presented  before  credit 
will  be  given. 

Quality  points  earned  in  sum- 
mer school  may  be  used  to  de- 
termine academic  classification: 
neither  course  credit  nor  quality 
points  earned  in  summer  may  be 
used  to  determine  academic  hon- 
ors and  awards. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses 
for  graduation  may  complete  this 
requirement  in  summer  school 
immediately  following  the  aca- 
demic year. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  in- 
dividual instruction  in  music  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Credit 
may  be  earned  to  the  extent  of  a 
one-quarter  or  a  one-half  course. 


Statement  of  Credits 

One  full  statement  of  courses 
and  credit  recorded  for  each  stu- 
dent registered  at  Salem  College 
will  be  furnished  without  charge. 
Additional  transcripts  will  be 
made  only  upon  receipt  of  a  fee 
of  one  dollar  to  cover  the  clerical 
expense  involved. 

Dismissal  Withdrawal 

A  statement  of  honorable  dis- 
missal will  be  granted  to  any  stu- 
dent in  good  standing  who  may 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  Col- 
lege. Students  withdrawing  from 
the  College  are  required  to  fill  out 
a  written  form  in  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

The  College  reserves  the  right 
to  request,  at  any  time,  the  with- 
drawal of  a  student  who  does  not 
maintain  the  required  standards 
of  scholarship,  whose  presence 
tends  to  lower  the  standard  of 
conduct  of  the  student  body,  or 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Col- 
lege physician  could  not  remain 
without  danger  to  her  own  health 
or  the  health  of  others. 

The  College  reserves  the  right 
to  discipline,  suspend,  or  expel  a 
student  for  conduct  not  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  Salem  College. 
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Special  Programs 

Strong  Scholarships  to 
Oslo,  Norway 

The  estate  of  the  late  Honorable 
L.  Corrin  Strong,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Norway,  and  former 
trustee  of  Salem  College  and 
Academy,  provides  two  scholar- 
ships of  $800  each  for  the  Inter- 
national Summer  School  of  the 
University  of  Oslo.  The  two  Oslo 
Scholars,  selected  by  a  faculty- 
student  committee,  represent  the 
junior  and  senior  classes. 


1973  Oslo  Scholars 

Salem  in  Asolo 

Beginning  in  1969,  Salem  con- 
ducted a  summer  session  in 
Asolo.  Italy.  The  program  includes 
courses  in  art,  Italian,  history,  mu- 
sic, political  science,  and  religion. 
The  student  registers  for  two 
courses  and  may  earn  quality 
points  for  her  work.  Salem  in 
Asolo  is  planned  to  allow  both  di- 
rected and  independent  travel. 

Summer  Study  Aboad 

Students  who  wish  to  study  in 
organized  summer  programs 
abroad  are  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Their  work  should  be  planned  in 
consultation  with  their  faculty  ad- 
viser and/or  with  the  Academic 
Dean. 


Terms  Off-Campus 

Study  may  be  planned,  with  the 
Academic  Dean,  for  terms  on 
other  college  campuses  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Washington  Semester 
Program 

In  cooperation  with  other  col- 
leges and  universities.  Salem  Col- 
lege provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  public  af- 
fairs to  spend  a  semester  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  program,  sponsored  and 
coordinated  by  The  American 
University,  ranges  in  content  from 
"Government  in  Action"  to  the 
fields  of  "Urban  Affairs,"  "For- 
eign Policy."  and  "International 
Development."  Eligibility  is  based 
on  a  minimum  quality  point  aver- 
age of  2.5.  and  at  least  one  course 
in  political  science,  sociology, 
history,  or  economics.  Openings 
in  the  Washington  Semester  Pro- 
gram are  limited.  Students  cho- 
sen for  this  program  participate 
fully  in  the  suburban  campus  life 
of  American  University. 

The  Drew  University  Semester 
on  the  United  Nations 

Salem  College  participates  in 
a  program  designed  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  intricacies  and 
functioning  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  program  is  directed  by 
Drew  University  in  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  where  additional  courses 
may  be  taken  and  where  students 
participate  in  the  suburban  cam- 
pus life. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  are 
eligible  to  apply.  Eligibility  is 
based  on  a  minimum  quality  point 
average  of  2.5. 
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Junior  Year  Abroad 

Salem  College  is  glad  to  assist 
students  in  planning  a  course  of 
study  abroad  for  one  or  two  terms 
of  the  junior  year. 

It  is  recommended  that  stu- 
dents enroll  in  one  of  the  estab- 
lished programs  sponsored  by 
American  colleges  and  recog- 
nized by  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education.  In  such  case, 
the  program  should  be  worked 
out  carefully  in  advance  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Academic 
Dean,  who  will  keep  in  touch  with 
the  student  during  her  absence 
and  will  evaluate  credits  earned 
before  the  student  enrolls  again 
at  Salem.  The  student  will  be 
considered  to  be  on  leave  for 
study  abroad  and  will  be  entitled 
to  re-enrollment  at  Salem. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  study 
independently — not  in  one  of  the 
recommended  established  pro- 
grams— may  apply  for  a  leave  of 
absence  after  consultation  with 
her  adviser  and  the  Academic 
Dean.  There  can  be  no  guarantee 
of  receiving  credit  toward  a  de- 
gree for  such  study,  but  she  may 
request  independent  study  credit 
through  an  academic  department. 
The  program  of  study  will  be 
evaluated  for  possible  credit  when 
the  student  enrolls  again  at  Sa- 
lem. 

A  student  should  have  an  over- 
all grade  average  of  B  in  order  to 
participate  in  a  study  program 
abroad. 

Credit  for  work  done  abroad  is 
tentative  pending  completion  of 
one  term  of  work  after  return  to 
Salem. 
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Co-operation  With  Other 
Institutions 

Several  co-operative  programs 
reflect  the  desire  of  Salem  Col- 
lege to  share  its  teaching  facili- 
ties with  students  of  other  institu- 
tions and  to  make  available  to' 
Salem  students  the  widest  variety 
of  instruction  appropriate  to  the 
Salem  program. 

Salem  College  is  affiliated  with 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 
and  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  for 
professional  training  in  medical 
technology.  Students  may  apply 
for  permission  to  enroll  in  ap- 
proved medical  technology  pro- 
grams of  institutions  located  out- 
side Winston-Salem. 

With  permission,  a  full-time  stu- 
dent regularly  enrolled  at  Salem 
College  may  register  at  Wake 
Forest  University  for  any  course 
offered  at  that  institution  but  not 
given  by  the  faculty  of  Salem.  The 
same  privilege  is  extended  to  a 
full-time  student  regularly  en- 
rolled at  Wake  Forest  University 
who  receives  permission  to  reg- 
ister for  any  course  offered  at  Sa- 
lem College  but  not  given  by  the 
faculty  of  Wake  Forest.  No  addi- 
tional payments  are  made  by  the 
students  of  either  institution,  but 
students  are  expected  to  provide 
their  own  transportation.  All 
grades  earned  are  transferred  at 
face  value. 

Salem  College  is  a  member  of 
the  Piedmont  University  Center,  a 
central  coordinating  agency  for 
21  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion located  in  the  Piedmont  area 
of  North  Carolina.  Cooperative 
projects  include  a  Visiting  Schol- 
ars Program,  a  Faculty  Research 
Program,  cooperative  scheduling 
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of  artists  and  lecturers,  and  proj- 
ects of  the  Committee  on  Library 
Affairs  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Films  and  other  media. 

Salem  College  and  Wake  For- 
est University  cooperate  in  place- 
ment interviews  and  in  the  ex- 
change of  vocational  information. 

Salem  College,  Wake  Forest 
University,  Winston-Salem  State 
University,  and  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  cooperate  in 
the  Academic  Urban  Affairs  Con- 
sortium, which  involves  these  in- 
stitutions in  a  variety  of  projects. 

Salem  College  shares,  with 
other  North  Carolina  colleges  and 
universities,  the  use  of  certain  fa- 
cilities of  the  Computer  Center  of 
the  Research  Triangle  of  North 
Carolina. 
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Awards  and  Prizes 


The  H.  A.  Pfohl  Awards— Es- 
tablished by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  a  long-time  trus- 
tee of  Salem,  the  H.  A.  Pfohl 
Awards  are  given  annually  in  two 
categories:  (1)  $100  to  a  senior 
student  who  exemplifies  strong 
campus  citizenship,  Christian 
character,  loyalty,  and  effective 
service  to  the  College;  and  (2) 
$100  to  a  faculty  member  who 
has  demonstrated  sound  service, 
loyalty,  Christian  influence,  and 
effective  teaching. 

The  President's  Prizes — Estab- 
lished by  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion in  1958,  the  awards  are  made 
to  students  in  a  number  of  areas 
of  academic  achievement.  The 
winners  are  selected  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  must  meet  very  high  aca- 
demic standards.  Included  is  an 
award  of  $100  to  the  freshman 
and  to  the  junior  with  the  highest 
academic  average,  provided  she 
returns  for  the  academic  year  im- 
mediately following. 

The  Theodore  Presser  Founda- 
tion Award — An  award  is  made 
annually  to  a  deserving  student 
preparing  for  a  career  as  a  music 
teacher.  The  recipient  is  selected 
by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Music  on  the  basic  of  high  aca- 
demic standing  and  proficiency 
in  music. 

The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler 
Award — The  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  Salem  College  presents 
awards  to  students  each  year  for 
the  best  creative  work  in  art,  lit- 
erature and  music.  The  work  may 
be  in  one  of  a  variety  of  forms. 


The  Gordon  Gray  Award — An 

award  of  $100  is  made  annually 
to  the  student  who  completes  two 
years  at  Salem  College  and 
makes  the  highest  academic  av- 
erage of  her  class,  provided  she 
returns  for  the  academic  year  im- 
mediately following. 

The  Mollie  Cameron  Tuttle  Me- 
morial Prize — Annual  award  to  a 
student  in  Home  Economics.  The 
fund  supporting  this  prize  was  es- 
tablished in  1956  by  the  Class  of 
1946  in  memory  of  their  class- 
mate. 

The  Nancy  Caroline  Hayes  Ele- 
mentary Education  Award — Es- 
tablished in  1971  by  the  Class  of 
1971  in  memory  of  their  class- 
mate. 

The  Marion  and  Alice  McGlinn 
Award — An  award  of  $50  is  made 
annually  to  the  student  displaying 
the  most  outstanding  qualities  of 
leadership  on  campus  during  her 
senior  year.  The  donors,  who  are 
sisters,  each  served  as  President 
of  Student  Government  while  at 
Salem. 


The  Honor  Society 

The  purpose  of  the  Honor  So- 
ciety of  Salem  College  is  to  rec- 
ognize and  foster  scholarship.  Its 
membership  is  limited  to  students 
of  superior  academic  achieve- 
ment who  have  completed  a  spec- 
ified amount  of  work  at  Salem 
College  and  who  are  concluding 
at  least  the  junior  year  of  college 
work. 
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Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily  for  freshmen; 
those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are  primarily  for  sophomores: 
those  numbered  from  200  through  299  are  primarily  for  juniors  and 
seniors;  those  numbered  from  300  through  399  are  open  to  seniors 
only,  unless  special  permission  is  granted.  Odd-numbered  courses 
indicate  work  offered  in  the  fall  term  and  even-numbered  courses  in- 
dicate work  offered  in  the  spring  term.  Courses  whose  numbers  are 
multiples  of  ten  may  be  offered  in  either  the  fall  or  spring  term. 

Course  numbers  which  are  hyphenated  indicate  that  the  courses  of 
the  two  terms  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separately.  Numbers 
separated  by  a  comma  mean  that  the  course  is  divisible  and  that  the 
first  half  may  be  taken  separately.  Admission  to  the  second  half  of 
a  divisible  course  is  granted  only  when  all  the  prerequisites  have 
been  met. 

The  class  schedule  provides  for  class  meetings  Monday  through 
Friday.  If  the  number  of  class  meetings  per  week  is  not  indicated,  the 
class  is  expected  to  meet  three  times  per  week. 
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Department  of  Art 


Assistant  Professor  Kampen,  Chairman;  Professor  Shewmake:  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Mangum;  Instructors  Flanery,  Mrs.  Kampen,  Swider. 

The  courses  of  the  Art  Department  are  designed  to  provide  a  back- 
ground in  as  many  different  phases  of  art  as  possible.  Equal  emphasis 
is  placed  on  art  history  and  studio  art.  Each  student  is  able  to  spe- 
cialize in  the  field   of  her  particular  interest   in   the  Art   Problems 
course,  number  380. 

All  art  majors  are  required  to  take  Art  1 00,  Art  1 21 ,  and  Art  1 22.  Above 
this  level  a  major  requires  five  additional  courses  in  either  studio  art, 
art  history,  or  a  combination.  Students  planning  graduate  work  in 
art  history  are  encouraged  to  take  German. 

An  exhibit  of  work  or  a  thesis  in  art  history  is  required  of  each  major 
at  the  end  of  her  senior  year. 

For  a  teaching  certificate  in  art,  eight  courses  are  required.  These 
must  include  Art  100,  Education  202  (Art),  Art  121,  122  and  two  courses 
selected  from  Art  211,  212,  233,  234  and  Home  Economics  224,  225. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  a  studio  course  may  be  taken  as  a 
one-half  course.  Six  hours  of  scheduled  studio  work  are  required  for 
each  one-half  course. 

The  department  reserves  the  right  to  keep  examples  of  the  work  of 
any  student  in  a  studio  class. 

Art  History 

121,  122.  Survey  of  Western  Art         Two  courses 

Prerequisite  for  122  is  121  or  permission  of  the  instructors. 
History  and  interpretation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  the  West  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Lectures  with  slides.  Three  meetings  per  week. 
Dr.  Kampen  and  Mr.  Mangum 

130.  Maya  Art         One-half  course 

History  of  Maya  art  and  architecture  from  500  B.C.  until  the  Spanish  conquest  in  the 
16th  century.  Partcular  emphasis  upon  the  problems  of  understanding  the  art  and 
thought  of  a  nonwestern  culture.  Dr.  Kampen 

231.  Ancient  Art         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Art  121,  or  122. 
History  of  architecture,  city  planning,  sculpture,  painting  and  related  arts  from  the 
beginning  cf  civilization  in  the  Near  East  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Emphasis 
upon  the  relationship  of  the  visual  arts  to  other  aspects  of  intellectual  history. 
Dr.  Kampen 
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232.   Medieval  Art  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
History  of  architecture,  city  planning,  sculpture  and  painting  from  the  beginnings  of 
the  Christian  era  until  the  Renaissance.  Emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  the  visual 
arts  to  other  aspects  of  intellectual  history.  Dr.  Kampen 

241.  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Art  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

History  and  interpretation  of  the  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Baroque  periods  in  Europe.  Lectures,  with  slides.  Mr.  Shewmake 

242.  Modern  Art  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
History  and  interpretation  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  1800  to  the 
present.  Analysis  of  various   movements  within   the   modern   style,    including   cubism, 
futurism,  surrealism,  regionalism,  etc.  Staff 

244.   Iconography:  Gods  in  Art  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122. 
This  study  of  gods  in  art  styles  will  examine  the  major  civilizations  in  the  Western 
World  and  Ancient  near  East.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  interaction  of  religious  and 
artistic  ideas,  to  see  how  the  artists  of  each  historical  period  illustrated  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Three  hours  of  lecture  per  week.  Dr.  Kampen 

Art  250.  Art  and  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor. 
A  study  of  selected  works  of  art  and  music  in  Europe  and  America  from  1800  to 
1850  as  they  reflect  the  taste  and  outlook  of  that  period. 

Comparative  analyses  of  works  of  the  preceding  period  and  of  the  influence  of  Ro- 
manticism on  the  art  and  music  of  subsequent  periods  will  also  be  considered. 
Mr.  Mangum  and  Dr.  Wurtele 

251.   Expressionism  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Exploration  of  the  visual  arts  (painting,  sculpture,  film,  dance)  which  deal  with 
psychological  themes.  Particular  emphasis  on  developments  in  those  media  since  the 
Post-Impressionist  period.  Mr.  Mangum 


Studio  Art 

100.  Drawing  and  Design         One-half  or  one  course 

A  course  concerned  primarily  with  the  execution  on  paper  of  black  and  white  works 
in  various  media.  Emphasis  on  drawing  from  the  model  and  studying  the  principles  of 
design  for  flat  surfaces.  Three  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  as- 
signments. (A  one-half  course  will  satisfy  the  requirement  for  majors  in  home  eco- 
nomics.) Mrs.  Kampen 
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113,  114.  Painting         Two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  the  equivalent. 
Introduction  to  painting  in  oils,  acrylic  and  water  color.  Out-of-doors  landscape  study 
and  studio  work  with  the  human  figure  and  still  life.  Mr.  Mangum 

202.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts         One-half  course 

See  Education  202  for  description.  Required  for  the  teaching  certificate  in  art. 

Mr.  Swider 

211,  212.  Sculpture         Two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  the  equivalent. 
Introduction  to  techniques  of  sculpture  in  various  media  with  special  emphasis  upon 
problems  of  wood  carving.  Mr.  Shewmake 

213,  214.  Studio  Art         Two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Art  113,  114  or  equivalent. 
Advanced  work  in  painting,  drawing,  and  composition.  Various  painting  processes  are 
introduced,  including  mixed  techniques  and  collage.  Nine  hours  of  studio  work  per 
week,  plus  outside  assignments.  Staff 

221,  222.  Printmaking         Two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  the  equivalent. 
An  introduction  to  hard  and  soft  ground  etching,  aquatint,  monoprinting,  woodcut 
printing  and  serigraphy.  One  lecture,  two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week  plus 
outside  assignments.  Staff 

233,  234.  Ceramics         Two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  the  equivalent. 
Introduction  to  the  use  of  ceramic  materials.  Instruction  in  the  techniques  of  coil, 
slab,  and  wheel  methods  of  producing  pottery  and  terra  cotta  sculpture.     Mr.  Flanery 

240.  Film  Making         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  film  making  as  an  art  form.  Students  will  approach  the  making  of 
movies  as  an  artist  approaches  a  canvas,  rather  than  as  a  method  of  providing  en- 
tertainment. Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  film  as  a  method  of  documentation.  One 
lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Mr.  Shewmake 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Art         One  or  two  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  art.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department  chair- 
man. Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses,  the  maximum  for  any 
term  being  one  course.  Staff 

380.  Art  Problems         One-fourth  —  One  course 

Supervised  independent  work,  usually  in  preparation  for  individual  senior  exhibition 
or  for  completion  of  teaching  certificate  in  art.  May  be  taken  either  or  both  terms. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  Staff 
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Professor  Edwards,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  McLeod:  Assistant 
Professor  Nohlgren;  Laboratory  Instructor  Perlmutter. 

The  study  of  the  biological  sciences  enables  the  student  to  under- 
stand better  the  living  world  of  which  she  is  a  part  and  to  secure  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  concepts  concern- 
ing living  organisms,  both  plant  and  animal. 

Courses  that  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  basic-distribution  requirement 
in  science  are  Biology  10,  112,  113,  114,  116,  and  118.  Biology  10  is  a 
prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  department. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  complete 
eight  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology  10,  113,  116,  31 1 ,  and 
390.  One  course  in  general  chemistry  (Chemistry  10)  is  also  required. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete 
a  minimum  of  ten  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology  10,  113. 


Experimentation   in   one   key   toward 
understanding  living  systems. 
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116,  311,  and  390,  and  should  note  the  following  suggested  program 
of  study: 


Freshman  Year 

English   10.   20  2  courses 

Language  or  Mathematics  2  courses 

Biology  10.  112  or  114  2  courses 

Chemistry   10  1  course 

Elective  1  course 

Sophomore  Year 

Biology  113.   116,  112  or  114  3  courses 

Language  or  Mathematics  2  courses 

Chemistry  101.   102  2  courses 
Social  Sciences.  History  or 


Language 


1  course 


Junior  Year 

Biology  213  and 

elective(s) 
Physics  10.  20 
Fine  Arts.  Philosophy. 

Religion  or  Language 
Social  Sciences.  History 
Electives 

Senior  Year 

Biology  311.  390 
Biology  electives 
Electives 


2  or  3  courses 
2  courses 

1  course 

1  or  2  courses 

1  or  2  courses 


1  Vi  courses 
2] 2  courses 
4  courses 


The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major 
in  medical  technology  must  complete  six  courses  for  the  major,  in- 
cluding Biology  10,  113,  118,  213,  and  two  of  the  following:  112,  214  or 
216,  and  should  note  the  following  program  of  study  for  the  twenty- 
four  courses  preceding  entrance  in  a  school  of  medical  technology: 


Freshman  Year 

Biology  10.   118 

Chemistry  10 

English   10.   20 

Math  10,  30  or  30.   101; 

or  Modern    Foreign    Lang. 
Elective  or  Chemistry  103 

Sophomore  Year 

Biology  113  and  112.  214 

or  216 
Chemistry  101.   102 
Modern  Foreign  Languages; 

or  Math  10.  30  or  30.  101 
Electives 


Junior  Year 

2  courses  Biology  213  and  112.  214 

1  course  or  216  2  courses 

2  courses  Chemistry  205  or  Elective         1  course 

Physics  10.  20  2  courses 

2  courses  Electives  3  courses 

1  course 

The  typical  program  of  the  senior  year 
in  an  approved  school  of  medical  tech- 
nology will  probably  include  the  equiv- 

2  courses  alent  of  eight  courses  in  the  following: 
2  courses  Clinical  Microscopy  (includes  hema- 
tology, urinalysis,  etc.) 

2  courses  Microbiology  (includes  bacteriology. 

2  courses  mycology,  serology,  and  parasi- 

tology) 

Clinical  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry 

Blood  Bank 


10.  Principles  of  Biology         One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on  general  principles,  in- 
cluding biochemistry,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  cytology,  classical  and  molecular 
genetics,  development,  ecology,  and  evolution.  Three  lectures,  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory. Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  McLeod,  Mr.  Nohlgren 

112.  General  Zoology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  10. 
A  survey  featuring  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  major  animal  phyla 
with  emphasis  on  the  basic  principles  of  animal  reproduction,  ecology,  behavior,  and 
evolution.  The  laboratory  includes  dissection,  observation,  and  experimental  prob- 
lems. Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Dr.  Edwards 
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113.  Genetics  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Biology  10. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  genetics,  including  an  examination  of  gene 
chemistry  and  function,  transmission  genetics  and  cytogenetics,  mutation,  develop- 
mental and  population  genetics.  The  laboratory  consists  of  experiments  with 
Drosophila,  Ascobolus,  bacteria,  and  bacteriophage.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Dr.  Edwards 

114.  General  Botany  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Biology  10. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  angiosperms.  De- 
signed to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  and  to  in- 
vestigate in  some  detail  the  range  of  plant  activities.  Growth,  differentiation,  nutrition, 
and  reproduction  are  studied  in  representative  members  of  the  major  divisions.  Three 
lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Mr.  McLeod 

116.   Ecology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  10. 
A  course  in  the  principles  underlying  the  inter-relations  of  groups  of  organisms  with 
their  environments,  including  the  population,  community,  ecosystem,  and  biosphere 
levels  of  organization.  The  interaction  between  man  and  his  environment  is  stressed. 
The  laboratory  includes  studies  of  the  different  levels  of  integration,  with  extended 
field  trips  to  the  seashore  and  the  mountains.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory. Mr.  McLeod 

118.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  10. 
An  introductory  course  in  basic  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  emphasis  on 
the  structure  and  function  of  the  integumentary,  skeletal,  articular,  muscular,  nervous, 
circulatory,  respiratory,  digestive,  excretory,  endocrine,  and  reproductive  systems. 
Anatomy  by  dissection  and  experimental  concepts  of  physiology  are  studied  in  the 
laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Mr.  Nohlgren 

211.  Morphology  of  Non-seed  Plants  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Biology  114  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  non-seed  plants  with  emphasis  on  morphology,  anatomy, 
and  phylogeny.  Culturing  and  growing  techniques  are  taught  in  the  laboratory  in  ad- 
dition to  a  systematic  study  of  the  plant  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Offered  in  1973-74  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  McLeod 

212.  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Biology  114  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  morphology,  classification,  nomenclature,  and  systematics  of  the  seed 
plants  with  emphasis  upon  orders  and  families.  The  laboratory  stresses  the  collection 
and  identification  of  specimens  from  the  local  spring  flora.  Field  trips  are  taken  to 
the  different  vegetative  provinces  of  the  Carolinas,  including  extended  trips  to  the 
seashore  and  the  mountains.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in 
1973-74  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  McLeod 

213.  Microbiology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  113  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  more  important  groups  of  microorganisms:  the  bacteria,  yeasts,  molds, 
blue-green  algae,  rickettsiae.  viruses,  and  protozoa.  Emphasis  on  morphology,  taxon- 
omy, and  activities  of  selected  members  of  each  group,  including  topics  on  control 
of  microorganisms,  disease  relationship,  and  applied  microbiology.  Three  lectures, 
two  two-hour  laboratories.  Mr.  Nohlgren 
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214.  Animal  Embryology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  112  or  permission  of  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  both  descriptive  and  experimental  aspects,  with  emphasis  on  the 
principles  of  animal  embryology.  Mollusc,  echinoderm,   amphibian,   avian,   and   mam- 
malian development  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory. Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Edwards 

216.  Histology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  112  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  microscopical  and  ultrastructural  characteristics  of  cells,  intercellular 
substances,  tissues  and  organs,  with  emphasis  upon  the  functional  implications  of 
structure.  Throughout  the  course  the  principles  of  efficient  microscopy  are  stressed. 
The  preparation  of  tissues  for  light  and  electron  microscopy  is  also  discussed  and 
demonstrated.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  1973-74  and 
alternate  years.  Mr.  Nohlgren 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one  discus- 
sion period  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These  are  typically  junior- 
senior  electives  with  a  minimum  prerequisite  of  Biology  10,  although 
exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  instructor  for  unusually  well-moti- 
vated students. 

240.  Human  Genetics  246.  Developmental  Biology 

241.  Animal  Physiology  247.  Animal  Behavior 

242.  Plant  Physiology  248.  Radiation  Biology 

243.  Biochemical  Genetics  249.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

244.  Immunology  250.  Invertebrate  Biology 

245.  Population  Ecology  251.  Evolutionary  Theory 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Biology         One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  biology  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department 
chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
for  any  one  term  being  two  courses.  Staff 

311.  Evolution         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  113  and  116  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  including  a  critical  anal- 
ysis of  the  Origin  of  Species,  and  an  understanding  of  the  modern  theory  with 
emphasis  on  the  mechanisms  involved.  A  term  paper  is  required.  Three  lecture- 
discussions.  Dr.  Edwards 

340.  Biology  Problems         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
An  introduction  to  independent  investigation  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff.  Staff 

390.  Senior  Seminar         One-half  course 

Discussions  of  fundamental  problems  in  the  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on 
current  research.  Open  only  to  seniors  for  credit,  but  sophomores  and  juniors  are 
encouraged  to  audit  the  course.  Staff 
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Associate  Professor  Buchanan,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Gratz, 
Pate. 

In  all  courses  the  student  is  made  aware  that  the  methods  of  chem- 
istry are  evolved  from  a  vigorous  interaction  of  theory  and  experiment. 
The  curriculum  strives  to  help  the  student  acquire  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  a  familiarity  with  basic  techniques  in 
chemistry  and  related  fields. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  complete  six 
courses  for  the  major  in  addition  to  Chemistry  10  and  20  and  must  in- 
clude Chemistry  101.  102.  103,  and  110.  Chemistry  211,  212  is  strongly 
recommended. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete 
a  minimum  of  eight  courses  beyond  Chemistry  20  for  the  major  and 
should  note  the  following  suggested  program  of  study: 

Freshman  Year  Junior  Year 

Chemistry   10.  20  2  courses  Chemistry   103  1  course 

Mathematics  30.   101  2  courses  Chemistry  21 1-212'  2  courses 

English   10,  20  2  courses  Fine   Arts.    Philosophy. 

Language  2  courses  Religion  1  course 

History  or  Political 
Sophomore  Year  Science  1  course 

Chemistry   101.   102  2  courses  Electives  3  courses 

Chemistry  110  1  course 

Mathematics  102  1  course  Senior  Year 

History,   Social  Science  1  course  Chemistry  Electives  2  courses 

Language  1  course  Electives  5V2  courses 

Physics  10.  20  2  courses  Chemistry  390  V2  course 

'Chemistry  211-212  may  be 

taken  the  senior  year. 


Chemistry 

10.  General  Chemistry  One  course 

Fundamentals  of  atomic  structure,  chemical  bonding  and  molecular  structure,  with 
selected  applications  of  current  interest.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Dr.  Buchanan.  Dr.  Gratz,  Dr.  Pate 


20.   General  Chemistry  One  course 

Prereguisite:  Chemistry  10. 
Continuation  of  fundamentals  of  chemistry,  with  emphasis  on  application  to  modern 
problems  such  as  environmental  pollution.  Qualitative  analysis  included.  Three  lec- 
tures, one  three-hour  laboratory.  Dr.  Buchanan.  Dr.  Gratz,  Dr.  Pate 
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101.  Organic  Chemistry         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20. 

The  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds.  Structural  theory  and  reaction  mechanisms  in 
the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Three  lectures,  one  discussion,  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Dr.  Gratz 

102.  Organic  Chemistry         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101. 

Continuation  of  Chemistry  101.  Three  lectures,  one  discussion,  one  three-hour  labor- 
atory. Dr.  Gratz 

103.  Analytical  Chemistry         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20. 

Standard  volumetric  and  gravimetric  techniques  plus  introduction  to  instrumental 
methods  (including  infrared  and  ultraviolet  spectroscopy  and  gas  chromatography) 
and  use  of  the  computer  in  data  analysis.  Two  lectures,  two  three-hour  laboratories. 
Dr.  Pate 

104.  Analytical  Chemistry         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103.  Physics  20. 

Modern  analytical  methods,  primarily  instrumental.  Two  lectures,  two  three-hour 
laboratories.  Dr.  Pate 

110.  Inorganic  Chemistry         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20.  Co-requisite:  Mathematics  30. 
Atomic  structure,  bonding  and  molecular  structure  on  a  more  advanced  level  than 
presented  in  Chemistry  10.  Three  lectures.  Dr.  Buchanan 

'Chemistry  20  will  not  be  offered  in  1974-75.  Chemistry  10  will  serve  as  sufficient 
prerequisite  to  all  courses  normally  requiring  Chemistry  20  as  prerequisite. 

205.  Biochemistry         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102. 

An  introduction  to  modern  biochemistry  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  chemical 
properties  of  biologically  important  molecules  and  on  their  reactions  and  metabolism. 
Three  lectures,  three  laboratory  hours.  Dr.  Gratz 

206.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102. 

Identification  of  organic  compounds  and  mixtures  with  emphasis  on  modern  instru- 
mental techniques.  Two  lectures,  laboratory  by  appointment.  Offered  in  the  spring 
term  1976  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Gratz 

211,  212.  Physical  Chemistry         Two  courses 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  101,  Physics  20. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  103. 
First  Semester:  Quantum  chemistry,  thermodynamics.  Second  Semester:  Chemical 
kinetics,  molecular  structure.  Computer  programming  as  applied  to  this  course  is 
taught  in  both  the  lecture  and  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Dr.  Buchanan 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Chemistry         One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  chemistry  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department 

chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 

for  any  one  term  being  two  courses.  Staff  , 

'  M  continued 
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306.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102. 
Physical  organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  structure-reactivity  relationships  and 
organic  stereochemistry.  Three  lectures.  Offered  in  the  spring  term  1975  and  alternate 
years.  Dr.  Gratz 

390.   Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 


Physics 

Assistant  Professor  Pate. 

10.  General  Physics  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10  (or  equivalent). 
The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.  Three  lectures,  one  two- 
hour  laboratory.  Dr.  Pate 

20.   General  Physics  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Physics  10. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern  physics. 
Three  lectures,  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Dr.  Pate 


Computer  Science 

120.   Computers  and  Modern  Society  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10  or  equivalent. 
Numerical  methods  and  programming  will  be  taught  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of 
modern  electronic  computers.  In  addition,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  impact 
of  computers  on  modern  society.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Dr.  Buchanan 


Teletype  computer  connection  with 
Research  Triangle. 
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Assistant  Professor  Rackley,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  Lazarus. 

"Nescire  autem  quid  ante  quam  natus  sis  acciderit,  id  est  semper  esse 
puerum." 

The  department  offers  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  analytical  ski i Is 
of  linguistic  study  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  literary  techniques 
and  interests  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations. 

A  choice  of  majors  is  available:  Latin  or  Classical  Languages. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Latin  will  take  a  minimum  of  seven  courses 
above  Latin  11-12.  She  may  substitute  Greek  11-12  for  two  of  the 
courses  in  Latin  above  62,  except  for  the  half  courses  130  and  390, 
which  she  is  required  to  take.  She  must  include  History  108.  She  may 
take  102  as  an  elective,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for  any  of  the  seven 
required  courses  in  Latin  or  Greek. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Classical  Languages  will  take  four  courses 
in  Greek  and  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  Latin  above  Latin  11-12. 
She  must  include  History  107  and  108.  She  must  take  390  or  101,  102. 


Greek 

11-12.  Elementary  Greek         Two  courses 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  grammar  of  Attic  Greek,  and  reading  of  selected  Greek 

authors.  4  or  5  meetings  a  week.  Dr.  Rackley 

51.  Prose         One  course 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I;  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates,  and  selections  from  the 
Phaedo.  Review  of  grammar  throughout.  2  or  3  meetings  a  week.  Dr.  Rackley 

52.  Poetry         One  course 

One  play  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides;  Books  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Odyssey.  2  or  3  meet- 
ings a  week.  Dr.  Rackley 


Latin 

11-12.  Elementary  Latin         Two  courses 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  students  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  forms  and 
syntax  and  an  appreciation  of  the  etymological  influence  of  Latin  on  English  and  the 
Romance  languages.  4  or  5  meetings  a  week.  Dr.  Lazarus 

51.  Ovid         One  course 

Selections;  chiefly  from  the  Metamorphoses.  Review  of  grammar  throughout.  2  or  3 

meetings  a  week.  Dr.  Rackley 
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52.  Vergil  One  course 

Selections  from  Books  I,  II,  IV  and  VI  of  the  Aeneid,  supplemented  by  the  study  in 
translation  of  the  remaining  sections  of  these  Books  and  of  Books  III  and  V  in  their 
entirety.  Background  study  of  history,  mythology  and  prosody.  2  or  3  meetings  a 
week.  Dr.  Lazarus 

61.  Cicero         One  course 

One  oration  and  the  de  Senectute.  2  or  3  meetings  a  week.  Dr.  Lazarus 

62.  Catullus  and  Horace  One  course 

Selections  from  the  shorter  poems  of  Catullus  and  from  Horace's  Odes.  2  or  3 
meetings  a  week.  Dr.  Lazarus 

No  more  than  two  of  the  following  half-courses  will  be  offered  in  any 
one  term.  They  may  be  offered  concurrently  or  in  succession,  and  will 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week. 

105.  History.  Livy.  Book  I  or  XXI 

109.  History.  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania 

110.  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence 
120.  Satire.  Horace  and  Juvenal 

130.  Composition. 

131.  Letter-writing  in  Ancient  Rome.  Cicero  and  Pliny 

132.  Epigram  and  Humor.  Martial  and  Petronius 

205.  Philosophy.  Lucretius 

206.  Philosophy.  Cicero,  selections  from  the  de  Finibus  and  the  de  Natura  Deorum 

Honors  290.   Independent  and  Directed  Study  One-half  to  two  courses 

Independent  study  in  Latin  or  Greek  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  Classical  Languages.  Subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  chairman. 


The  following  courses  offered  in  the  department  are  in  English: 

101.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation  One  course 

Outstanding  examples  from  all  the  major  periods  and  types  of  Greek  literature  are 
studied  to  discover  their  inherent  values,  to  observe  development  within  types,  and 
to  trace  influences  upon  subsequent  periods.  2  or  3  meetings  a  week.         Dr.  Lazarus 

102.  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  One  course 

Outstanding  examples  from  all  the  major  periods  and  types  of  Latin  literature  are 
studied  to  discover  their  inherent  values,  to  observe  development  within  types,  and 
to  trace  influences  upon  subsequent  periods.  2  or  3  meetings  a  week.         Dr.  Lazarus 
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103.  The  Greek  Polis         One  course 
Prerequisite:  History  107. 

"The  man  who  can  live  without  the  polis  is  a  beast  or  a  god.''  An  investigation  of  the 
qualities  unique  to  this  historically  brief  institution  which  enabled  it  to  provide  social, 
political  and  intellectual  stimuli  for  Greek  civilization  at  its  height.  2  or  3  meetings  a 
week.  Dr.  Rackley 

104.  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology         One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  development  of  Classical  archaeology  together 
with  the  consideration  of  the  major  sites  and  monuments  of  the  Aegean  and  Italy. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  Aegean  Bronze  Age  Culture  into  the 
Greek  Classical  Age.  3  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  1973-74  and  alternate  years. 
Dr.  Lazarus 

106.  Classical  Mythology         One  course 

A  study  of  the  major  Classical  myths  in  an  effort  to  understand  their  relationship  to 
universal  truth  and  to  history  and  their  influence  on  literature,  art  and  music.  2  or  3 
meetings  a  week.  To  be  offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Rackley 

107.  History  of  Greece         One  course 

Emphasis  is  on  the  political,  economic  and  social  development,  but  attention  is  given 
also  to  the  art,  archaeology  and  literature.  Three  meetings  per  week.  This  course 
when  followed  by  History  108  meets  both  the  basic  requirement  in  history  and  the 
requirement  for  a  major  in  Classical  Languages.  Dr.  Rackley 

108.  History  of  Rome         One  course 

The  political,  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  growth  and  decline  of  Rome.  At- 
tention is  given  also  to  Rome's  contributions  to  architecture,  government,  law  and 
literature.  Three  meetings  per  week.  Dr.  Rackley 

390.  Seminar         One-half  course 

A  survey  of  Roman  literature  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  to  the  third 

century  A.D.  One  or  2  meetings  per  week.  Required  of  all  Latin  majors.  Dr.  Rackley 


Salem  student  from  Italy  with  Dr.  Rackley 
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The  departments  of  Art.  Classical  Languages  and  Literature.  English, 
History,  and  Religion  and  Philosophy  offer  an  inter-disciplinary  major 
in  Classical  Studies.  This  major,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classical  Languages  and  Literature,  requires  proficiency  in 
one  Classical  Language  and  emphasizes  a  broad  approach  to  human- 
istic values. 


A  student  who  majors  in  Classical  Studies  will  take  the  following 
courses: 

Two  courses  in  either  Latin  or  Greek  above  the  11-12.  level  (see  pages 
77-78). 

101.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation  (see  page  78). 

102.  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  (see  page  78). 

107.  History  of  Greece  (see  page   79). 

108.  History  of  Rome  (see  page  79). 
207.   Greek  Philosophy  (see  page  79). 


Two  courses  chosen  from  the  list  of  electives  below. 

The  Classical  Studies  Program,  in  addition  to  the  courses  listed 
above,  offers  the  following  group  of  electives: 

106.  Classical  Mythology  (see  page  79). 

210.  Individual  Philosophers  (see  page  123). 

104.  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology  (see  page   79). 

103.  The  Greek  Polis  (see  page  79). 

233.  Medieval  Civilization  (see  page  86). 

125.  Religion  and  the  Hellenistic  World  (see  page  121). 

231.  Ancient  Art  (see  page  67). 

244.  Iconography:  Gods  in  Art  (see  page  68). 

203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama  (see  page  81). 
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Professor  White,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Gossett,  Homrig- 
hous,  Jordan;  Assistant  Professors  Edwards,  Meehan;  Instructor  Kelly. 

This  department  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  compe- 
tence in  expression,  both  written  and  oral,  through  courses  in  compo- 
sition and  speech.  Various  courses  in  literature  offer  students  the 
opportunity  to  understand  their  cultural  history,  to  study  literature  as 
an  art,  and  to  develop  ethical  values. 


The  major  in  English  requires  six  courses  above  the  English  10,  20 
level  and  must  include  English  21 1 ,  241  or  244,  and  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: 233,  251,  262,  271,  276. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 


All  students  who  have  to  take  the  basic  courses  in  English  are  re- 
quired to  take  10  and  20  in  their  first  year.  These  courses  are  pre- 
requisite to  all  courses  numbered  above  200. 

10.  Reading  and  Writing         One  course 

Review  of  grammar,  study  of  literature  of  various  types,  writing  of  themes  based  on 

the  reading.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.  Staff 

20.  Reading  and  Writing         One  course 

Continued  study  of  literature  of  various  types,  writing  of  themes  and  a  research 

paper.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.  Staff 

105.  Fundamentals  of  Journalism         One-half  course 

Basic  journalistic  composition  and  procedures.  Ability  to  type  is  necessary.  Does  not 

count  toward  English  major.  Mr.  Kelly 

110.  Oral  Interpretation         One  course 

Study  of  meanings  of  literature  and  development  of  skills  for  the  oral  expression  of 
these  meanings.  Special  attention  given  to  a  Reader's  Theatre  project.  Does  not 
count  toward  English  major.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.     Dr.  Homrighous 

203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama         One  course 

History  of  theatre  and  drama  from  the  beginnings  in  Greece  through  the  fifteenth 
century.  Study  of  representative  dramas  of  important  eras  and  cultures.  Offered  in 
1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Homrighous 

204.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama         One  course 

History  of  theatre  and  drama  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  Study  of 
representative  dramas  of  mportant  eras  and  cultures.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate 
years.  Dr.  Homrighous 
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206.   History  of  Film  One  course 

An  historical  survey  of  the  entertainment  film  with  emphasis,  through  weekly  screen- 
ings, on  the  American  film  as  both  determinant  and  product  of  popular  culture.  Does 
not  count  toward  English  major.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years. 
Dr.  Homrighous 

210.  Conference  Course  One-half  course 

A  program  of  directed  readings.  Permission  of  the  department  necessary.  Staff 

211.  Advanced  Composition         One  course 

A  practical  course  in  writing  designed  to  develop  clarity,  facility,  and  taste  in  writing. 
Reading  of  contemporary  prose,  chiefly  essays,  for  stimulation  to  thinking  and  for 
models  of  good  composition;  writing;  class  discussion  and  evaluation  of  student 
papers.  Required  of  all  English  majors.  Recommended  for  junior  year.     Mrs.  Edwards 

212.  Creative  Writing  One  course 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  the  instructor  necessary. 
Experience  in  writing  poetry  and  fiction  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
students.  Reading  in  contemporary  literature.  Does  not  count  toward  English  major. 
Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years. 

216.  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Modern  Grammar  One-half  course 

An  introduction  to  two  areas  of  linguistic  studies  with  emphasis  on  modern  concepts 
of  grammar  and  their  application.  Required  for  certification  in  the  elementary  grades 
and  in  secondary  school  English.  Two  meetings  per  week.  Dr.  Meehan 

221.   History  of  English  Drama  to  1800  One  course 

Emphasis  on  the  development  of  drama  in  the  Renaissance  (excluding  Shakespeare), 
the  Restoration,  and  the  eighteenth  century.  Recommended  as  a  background  for 
Shakespeare,  and  for  those  interested  in  history.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate 
years.  Dr.  Homrighous 

224.   Modern  Drama  One  course 

Major  trends  in  Continental,  British,  and  American  drama  from  1850  to  the  present. 

Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Homrighous 

230.   Highlights  of  English  Literature,  1370-1900  One  course 

A  study  of  characteristic  works  of  some  of  the  major  English  authors,  such  as 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Swift.  Johnson,  Wordsworth.  Tennyson,  and  others. 
Dr.  Meehan 

233.   Old  and  Middle  English  Literature  One  course 

Study  of  Beowulf  and  Old  English  prosody.  Major  emphasis  on  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer  and  the  Pearl  Poet  and  its  relationship  to  other  literature  of  the  period. 
Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  White 

241.  Shakespeare  and  Late  Sixteenth-Century  Literature  One  course 

Study  of  Shakespeare's  early  comedies,  histories,  and  non-dramatic  poetry  and  his 
responsiveness  to  the  modes,  themes,  and  styles  of  his  age  found  in  the  works  of 
Lyly.  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  others.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.      Dr.  White 

244.  Shakespeare  One  course 

The  tragedies  and  later  comedies.  Dr.  White 
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251.  Early  Seventeenth  Century  Literature  and  Milton         One  course 
The  poetry  of  Donne  and  Jonson  and  its  influence  on  works  of  other  poets,  Major 
emphasis  on  Milton's  poetry  and  prose.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years. 
Dr.  Meehan 

262.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Literature,  1660-1786         One  course 
Poetry  and  prose  representative  of  eighteenth-century  thought  and  of  significant 
literary  trends  in  Dryden.  Pope,  Swift, .Addison,  Steele,  Johnson,  and  others.  Offered 
in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Jordan 

271.  The  Romantic  Era,  1786-1832         One  course 

Social  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  period  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Blake,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years. 
Dr.  Gossett 

276.  The  Victorian  Era,  1832-1900         One  course 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  chief  Victorian  writers  exclusive  of  the  novelists  with  consid- 
eration of  the  political,  religious,  and  social  problems  of  the  period  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  literature.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  White 

278.  Twentieth-Century  British  Poetry         One  course 

A  study  of  important  trends  in  British  poetry  1900  to  the  present  with  an  emphasis  on 

Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Auden.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years. 

281.  The  English  Novel,  1720-1860         One  course 

The  development  of  the  English  novel  as  seen  in  the  narrative  techniques  used  by 
Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Emily  Bronte, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Trollope.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.     Dr.  White 

282.  The  English  Novel,  1860  to  the  Present         One  course 

Representative  novels  by  Hardy,  George  Eliot,  Conrad,  Lawrence,  Joyce,  Woolf,  and 
others.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Jordan 

286.  Modern  World  Literature         One  course 

Modern  European  and  Asian  literature  with  emphasis  on  authors  of  the  twentieth 
century  who  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  or  other  international  awards  for 
literary  achievement.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Mrs.  Edwards 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  English         One  to  three  courses 
Independent  study  nder  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  English.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department 
chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  three  courses,  the  maximum 
for  any  one  term  being  one  course. 

293.  American  Literature  before  1870         One  course 

A  survey  of  major  American  writers  to  about  1870.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as  Poe, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  Whitman.  One  term  of  American  Litera- 
ture is  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate 
years.  Mr.  Jordan 

294.  American  Literature  from  1870  to  the  Present         One  course 

A  survey  of  major  American  writers  and  their  contributions  to  an  evolving  American 
literature.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as  Dickinson.  Twain,  James,  Crane,  and  selected 
representative  twentieth-century  authors  of  fiction.  One  term  of  American  Literature  is 
required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English.  Dr.  Gossett 
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295.   Selected  Southern  Writers  One  course 

A  study  of  influential  Southern  writers  from  William  Gilmore  Simms  to  the  present 
with  emphasis  on  writers  of  the  twentieth  century,  such  as  Flannery  O'Connor,  Kath- 
erine  Anne  Porter,  Eudora  Welty,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren.  Offered  in  1974-75  and 
alternate  years.  Dr.  Gossett 

297.  The  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel  One  course 

Representative  novels  by  Dreiser,  Lewis,  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Dos  Passos,  Faulk- 
ner, and  others.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Jordan 

299.  Twentieth-Century  American  Poetry  One  course 

A  study  of  important  trends  in  American  poetry  from  1900  to  the  present  with 
emphasis  on  Frost,  Pound,  Williams,  Stevens,  and  Roethke.  Offered  in  1975-76  and 
alternate  years.  Dr.  Gossett 

390.   Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department 


In  rehearsal  for  Tzara's    "The  Gas  Heart' 
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Professor  Byers,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Clauss,  Michie;  As- 
sistant Professor  von  Nicolai. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  history  is  to  lead  individuals  to  a  greater 
awareness  of  themselves  in  the  present  through  a  knowledge  of  man 
in  society  in  the  past.  Departmental  objectives  are  to  promote  histori- 
cal understanding  and  judgment  and  to  provide  training  in  research, 
writing,  and  criticism. 

The  major  in  history  requires  the  completion  of  one  of  the  basic  dis- 
tribution sequences:  History  101,  102,  or  History  105,  106,  or  History 
107,  108.  In  addition,  six  other  courses  are  rquired,  and  the  major  must 
include  courses  in  both  American  and  European  history. 

One  of  the  basic  sequences  is  prerequisite  to  history  courses  num- 
bered above  200. 

Political  Science  courses  are  also  offered  in  the  department.  As  there 
is  no  major  in  Political  Science,  such  courses  count  toward  the  history 
major.  Political  Science  courses  are  designed  to  give  students  an 
awareness  of  human  affairs  at  the  highest  secular  level,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  needs,  philosophies,  and  means  of  political  ordination. 
History  prerequisites  do  not  apply  to  courses  in  Political  Science. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  in  History  and  Political 
Science  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 


History 

101.  Survey  of  Modern  Western  Civilization  to  1815         One  course 

A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  modern  European  social,  cultural,  and  political  institu- 
tions from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.         Mr.  Michie,  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

102.  Survey  of  Modern  Western  Civilization  Since  1815         One  course 

A  study  of  Western  Civilization  from  1815  to  the  present,  stressing  the  growth  and 
spread  of  Western  ideas  and  institutions,  the  impact  of  two  World  Wars,  and  the 
lessening  of  Western  influence  in  world  affairs.  Mr.  Michie,  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

105.  United  States  History  to  1865         One  course 

A  survey  of  United  States  history  from  colonial  times  through  the  Civil  War  with 
special  attention  given  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and  foreign  relations. 
Dr.  Byers,  Dr.  Clauss 

106.  United  States  History  Since  1865         One  course 

A  survey  of  United  States  history  from  Reconstruction  to  the  present  with  special 
attention  given  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and  foreign  relations. 
Dr.  Byers,  Dr.  Clauss 
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107.  History  of  Greece  One  course 

See  Classical  Languages  107  for  description.  Dr.  Rackley 

108.  History  of  Rome  One  course 

See  Classical  Languages  108  for  description.  Dr.  Rackley 

200.  American  and  British  Women  Since  1700  One  course 

Selected  problems  in  the  experience  of  British  and  American  women  from  the  18th 
Century  to  the  present.  The  historical  setting  of  problems,  women's  responses,  and 
their  reflections  on  their  own  experience.  Includes  such  topics  as  women  as  lady, 
millhand,  courtesan,  artist,  and  reformer.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years. 
Dr.  Byers 

203.  Early  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  One  course 
Prerequisite:  History  105  or  permission  of  the  department. 

A  specialized  study  in  various  aspects  of  American  society  and  thought  in  the 
colonial  and  national  eras.  Emphasis  on  topics  such  as  political  and  social  reform, 
the  impact  of  religion,  expansionism  and  sectionalism.  Dr.  Byers 

204.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  Since  1865  One  course 
Prerequisite:  History  106  cr  permission  of  the  department. 

An  analysis  of  various  problems  in  American  life  from  1865  to  the  present.  Emphasis 
on  topics  such  as  race  relations,  women's  rights,  science  and  society,  and  social 
reform  movements.  Dr.  Byers 

209.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  to  1921  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foreign  policy.  An  analysis  of  the  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  rise  of  the  United  States  to  world 
power  status  from  1898  to  1917.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.       Dr.  Clauss 

210.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1921  One  course 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  from  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference to  the  Cold  War.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Clauss 

227.  Emergence  of  Britain  as  a  National  State  One  course 

A  political,  social  and  cultural  study  of  Britain,  1485-1783.  Offered  in  1973-74  and 
alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

228.  Evolution  of  British  Democracy  One  course 

Political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  Britain's  evolution  into  a  modern  democ- 
racy. 1783-1956.  Offered  in  1973-74  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

233.  Medieval  Civilization  One  course 

Social,  political,  religious,  and  economic  characteristics  of  Europe.  300-1300.  Offered 
in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

234.  Origins  of  Modern  Europe,  1300-1700  One  course 

Western  European  political,  religious  and  intellectual  trends  from  Dante  through 
Locke  and  Hobbes.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

235.  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Europe.  One  course 

The  age  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution,  and  Napoleon.  Offered  in 
1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 
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236.  Europe:  Reaction  and  Revolution,  1815-1870         One  course 

The  legacies  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  import  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in 
Western  Europe,  and  the  unification  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Offered  in  1975-76  and 
alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

237.  Europe:  Age  of  Nationalism  and  Imperalism,  1870-1918         One  course 

A  study  of  Bismarkian  diplomacy,  the  "New"  Imperalism,  and  the  national  rivalries 
that  caused  World  War  I.  Offered  in  1-974-75  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

238.  Contemporary  Europe  in  a  World  Setting         One  course 

Europe  from  1918  to  the  present.  Collapse  of  collective  security,  rise  of  dictators, 
World  War  II,  and  Europe  between  two  Super-Powers.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alter- 
nate years.  Mr.  Michie 

247.  Russian  History  to  1900         One  course 

A  survey  of  Russian  history  from  the  Kiev  state  to  Tsarist  Russia  of  1900.  Stress  on 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  political,  social  and  cultural  developments. 
Dr.  Byers 

248.  Twentieth-Century  Russian  History         One  course 

Russia  from  1900  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  revolutionary  era,  the  internal  de- 
velopment of  the  Soviet  state  and  society,  and  Russian  foreign  policy.  Dr.  Byers 

250.  Modern  East  Asia  Since  World  War  I         One  course 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  nationalism  and  communism  in  Asia  since  World 

War  I.  Dr.  Clauss 

259.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  to  1875         One  course 
Prerequisite:  History  105  or  permission  of  department. 

A  survey  of  the  English  and  colonial  origins,  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the 
Federalist  Papers,  judicial  review,  the  Marshall  Court,  the  rise  of  democracy,  slavery 
and  the  sectional  crisis,  and  the  constitutional  problems  of  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Clauss 

260.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  since  1875         One  course 
Prerequisite:  History  106  or  permission  of  department. 

A  survey  of  constitutional  growth  and  adjustment  in  the  industrial  age;  the  revolution 
in  due  process,  national  economic  regulation,  the  general  welfare  state,  civil  liberties, 
the  Warren  Court,  contemporary  trends.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years. 
Dr.  Clauss 

280.  Conference  Course  in  History  or  Political  Science         One-half  course 
Directed  readings  in  a  selected  area  or  on  a  special  topic  in  History  or  Political 
Science.  Periodic  conferences.  Dr.  Byers,  Dr.  Clauss,  Mr.  Michie,  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  History         One  to  three  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  history,  subject  to  approval  of  the  department  chairman. 
Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  three  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one 
term  being  one  course. 

390.  Senior  Seminar         One-half  course 

The  work  of  outstanding  Western  historians  and  their  relation  to  their  times.  Selected 

problems  in  areas  of  historical  concentration.  Two  meetings  per  week. 

Dr.  Byers,  Dr.  Clauss,  Mr.  Michie,  Mr.  von  Nicolai 
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120.  American  National  Government  One  course 

The  ordination  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  federal  government  with  emphasis  on 
political  decision-making  relative  to  society.  Introduction  to  a  general  theory  of 
political  decision  making.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

130.   Political  Philosophy  One  course 

The  history  of  momentous  and  persistent  theories  concerning  the  legitimacy,  purpose, 
and  functions  of  government.  An  analysis  of  the  works  and  influence  of  political 
philosophers,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Machiavelli.  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  Burke,  and 
Marx.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

225.  Comparative  Government:  Representative  and  Democratic  Systems     One  course 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  120. 

A  systematic  study  of  selected  modern  polities  with  emphasis  on  the  government  and 
politics  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Application 
of  the  general  theory  of  political  decision  making.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

226.  Comparative  Government:  Totalitarianism  and  Dictatorship  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  120  or  130. 
A  systematic  study  of  ideologies,  governments,  and  politics  in  selected  Communist 
and  Fascist  states.  The  role  of  democratic  and  totalitarian  parties,  national  leaders, 
and  instruments  of  power  in  several  stages  of  development.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

260.   Modern  Political  Unity  and  Ordination  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  120  or  130. 
A  seminar  concerned  with  political  needs,  current  political  institutions  and  feasible 
alternates  in  egalitarian,  mobile,  and  industrialized  societies.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

280.  Conference  Course  in  History  or  Political  Science  One-half  course 

Directed  readings  in  a  selected  area  or  on  a  special  topic  in  history  or  political 
science.  Periodic  conferences.  Dr.  Byers.  Dr.  Clauss,  Mr.  Michie,  Mr.  von  Nicolai 
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Associate  Professor  Snow,  Chairman;  Instructors  Stewart,  Wolf. 

The  home  economics  curriculum  focuses  on  complex  issues  of  con- 
temporary family  living.  The  major  requires  a  total  of  eight  courses 
with  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  five  areas  of  home  economics: 
food,  clothing,  child  development,  management,  and  housing.  Courses 
to  complete  the  major  may  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  stu- 
dent's interest  with  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

A  suggested  program  of  courses  for  the  student  who  seeks  a  major 
in  home  economics  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year  Junior  Year 

English  2  courses  Home   Economics  2  courses 

Foreign    Language  2  courses  Biology,   Chemistry  1  course 

Art  ]/2  or  1  course  Religion,    Philosophy  1  course 

Home   Economics  1  course  Electives  4  courses 

Electives  21-2  or  2  courses 

Senior  Year 

Sophomore  Year  Home   Economics  3  courses 

Biology,   Chemistry  2  courses  Senior  Seminar  Vi  course 

Home   Economics  2  courses  Electives  4]/2  courses 

History  2  courses 

Economics,   Psychology  2  courses 

10.  Clothing         One  course 

Principles  of  selection,  fitting,  construction,  and  wardrobe  coordination  applied  to 

garments  and  fabrics.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Mrs.  Stewart 

20.  Foods         One  course 

Principles  of  three  basic  food  groups:  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  profein.  Three  lectures, 

one  three-hour  laboratory.  Mrs.  Snow 

100.  Nutrition,  Behavior  and  Culture         One  course 

A  study  of  the  concepts  of  normal  nutrition  as  they  relate  to  all  age  groups.  The 
cultural  and  behavioral  aspects  of  nutritional  patterns  will  be  considered. 
Mrs.  Snow,  Mrs.  Weaver 

120.  Cultural  Influence  in  Foods         One  course 

Principles  and  techniques  of  meal  management  of  various  cultures  of  contemporary 

society.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Mrs.  Snow 

140.  Costume  Design  and  Construction         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  10  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Principles  of  costume  design,  designing  from  a  foundation  pattern  with  flat  pattern 
work,  textiles,  and  garment  construction.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Mrs.  Stewart 
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160.  The  American  Woman  One  course 

Exploration  of  the  relationship  of  women  in  the  total  life  cycle,  to  work,  to  the  family 

and  to  society.  Mrs.  Snow 

220.   Problems  in  Home  Economics  One  course 

Provides  opportunity  for  the  student  to  do  further  work  in  any  one  of  the  five  areas  of 

her  choice.  Planned  primarily  for  sophomores. 

224.  The  House  One  course 

Principles  of  house  planning  and  construction.  Emphasis  on  psychological  and 
sociological  aspects  of  housing.  Mr.  Wolf 

225.  Furnishing  the  House  One  course 

Fundamental  principles  of  design  in  home  furnishings  and  textiles  in  relation  to  use, 
economy,  beauty,  and  individuality.  Mr.  Wolf 

260.   Child  Development  and  Family  Relations  One  course 

The  study  of  the  concepts  of  the  interrelationship  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  pre-school  child  with  his  family.  Nursery  observation  experiences  scheduled. 
Mrs.  Snow 

Honors  290.   Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Home  Economics 

One  or  two  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  home  economics  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses,  the 
maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one  course. 

300.  Consumer  Resources  and  Problems  One  course 

The  study  of  economic  theory  related  to  family  consumer  problems  and  family 

resorces.  Staff 

310.  Nutrition  Problems  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  20. 
Fundamental  aspects  of  basic  human  nutrition  under  normal  and  modified  dietary 
patterns  Mrs.  Snow 

320.   Problems  in  Home  Economics  One  course 

Introduction  to  special  problems  in  home  economics.  The  nature  of  the  work  will  be 

determined  by  the  staff.  Planned  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors.  Staff 

324.  A  History  of  World  Furniture  One  course 

A  study  of  historical  aspects  of  furniture  from  the  Egyptian  to  the  Victorian  Period. 
Mr.  Wolf 

325.  Contemporary  Furnishings  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  324. 

A  comparative  study  of  contemporary  furniture  designers  with  emphasis  on  materials 
and  methods  employed.  Mr.  Wolf 

350.   Home  Management  Theory  One-half  course 

Theoretical  approach  to  management  problems  of  contemporary  families.  Emphasis  is 

on  the  human  resources  in  the  management  process.  Mrs.  Snow 
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360.  Home  Management  House  Residence         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  350  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Application  of  principles  of  management  by  residence  in  the  home  management 
house.  Mrs.  Snow 


390.  Senior  Seminar         One-half  course 
Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 


Mrs.  Snow 


Humanities 


Humanities  200.  Control  and  Creativity  in  Southern  Culture         Four  courses 
The  investigation  will  be  structured  in  terms  of  an  examination  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  major  social  institutions  (family,  religion,  education,  politics,  and  the 
economy)  have  exerted  their  influences  on  the  music,  art,  and  literature  of  the 
region.  The  investigation  will  be  interdisciplinary,  but  the  orientation  will  be  topical 
rather  than  disciplinary.  The  schedule  and  structure  of  the  investigation  is  to  be 
governed  wholly  by  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  will  therefore  provide  opportunity 
for  travel  where  such  is  pertinent.  Offered  in  spring  term,  1973. 
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Assistant  Professor  Burrows,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Kurtz, 
Rollins. 

The  study  of  mathematics  affords  excellent  training  in  rigorous  de- 
ductive logic  and  familiarizes  the  student  with  results  and  techniques 
widely  applied  in  science  and  industry. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  complete 
eight  courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics  10  for  the  major  and 
must  include  courses  30,  101.  102,  109,  110,  and  221. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete 
a  minimum  of  ten  courses  for  the  major  and  should  note  the  follow- 
ing suggested  program  of  study: 


Freshman  Year 

Junior  Year 

English 

2 

courses 

Social   Science,   History             2  courses 

Modern  Language 

2 

courses 

Physics   10,  20                               2  courses 

Chemistry   or   Biology 

2 

courses 

Mathematics   110,  221 

Mathematics  30,  101   (10. 

30)    2 

courses 

(109,    110)                                  2  courses 
Electives                                        2  courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Modern    Language 

1 

course 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy,    Religion. 

Mathematics  221  and  electives 

Fine  Arts 

1 

course 

4  courses 

Chemistry  or  Biology 

2 

courses 

Seminar                                         V2  course 

Mathematics    102.    109 

Electives                                   ZVi  courses 

(101,    102) 

2 

courses 

Electives 

2 

courses 

The  secondary  teaching  certificate  in  mathematics  requires  Physics 
10,  20  in  addition  to  a  major  in  mathematics. 

Classes  meet  four  hours  a  week  for  all  full  courses,  and  two  hours  a 
week  for  all  one-half  courses. 

10.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  One  course 

Essentials  of  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Functions  and  their  graphs,  including  alge- 
braic, exponential,  logarithmic  and  trignometric  functions.  Solutions  of  inequalities 
and  equalities.  Complex  numbers.  Dr.  Kurtz.  Dr.  Rollins 

30.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  I  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10  or  its  equivalent. 
Introduction  to  analytic  geometry,  limits  and  continuity,  the  derivative  and  inverse 
derivative,  theorems  on  derivatives,  applications  of  the  derivative,  the  definite  integral, 
and  a  study  of  trigonometric  and  exponential  functions.  To  be  given  each  semester. 
Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Dr.  Kurtz.  Dr.  Rollins 
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40.  Elementary  Number  Theory  and  Sets         One-half  course 

The  historic  development  of  the  number  system,  operations  with  numbers  of  various 
bases,  conversion  from  one  base  to  another,  the  real  numbers  related  to  points  on 
a  line,  postulates  of  arithmetic  and  the  development  of  the  real  numbers.  Sets,  sub- 
sets, operations  with  sets,  ordered  pairs,  and  functions  are  also  studied.  Mathematics 
40  or  its  equivalent  is  required  for  an  elementary  teaching  certificate.  Not  included  in 
the  major  Dr.  Kurtz 

50.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Thought         One  course 

A  non-computational  introduction  to  some  of  the  concepts  and  ideas  basic  to  mathe- 
matics: logic,  theorems,  proofs  and  applications.  Examples  in  various  branches  of 
mathematics  may  be  considered;  algebra,  graph  theory,  number  theory,  topology  and 
computers.  Not  included  in  the  major.  Dr.  Rollins 

101.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  II         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30. 

Circles  and  conies,  parametric  equations,  polar  coordinates,  formal  integration  with 
applications  to  volumes,  surfaces,  and  areas  of  surfaces.  To  be  given  each  semester. 
Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Mr.  Burrows,  Dr.  Kurtz 

102.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  III         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 

Solid  analytics  with  vectors,  infinite  series,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration, 
and  an  introduction  to  linear  algebra.  To  be  given  each  semester.  Required  of  majors 
in  the  department.  Mr.  Burrows,  Dr.  Rollins 

109.  Basic  Mathematical  Concepts         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30. 

The  postulational  method,  methods  of  proof,  set  theory,  function  theory,  cardinal  and 
ordinal  numbers,  relations,  and  the  axiomatic  development  of  one  or  more  topics  in 
modern  mathematics.  Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Dr.  Kurtz 

110.  Introductory  Linear  Algebra         One  course 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Mathematics  101  and  109. 
Vector  methods  in  geometry,  real  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations,  linear 
transformations  and  matrices,  equivalence  of  matrices,  and  determinants.  Required  of 
majors  in  the  department.  Dr.  Kurtz 

202.  College  Geometry         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 
An  introduction  to  the  foundations  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geometries,  the 
geometry  of  four  dimensions,  and  the  Poincare  model  for  hyperbolic  geometry.  Re- 
quired for  secondary  certificate.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr.  Burrows 

221.  Algebra  of  Structures         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  and  109  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  and  fields;  properties  of  num- 
ber systems;  polynomials  and  the  algebraic  theory  of  fields.  Required  for  major  and 
secondary  certificate.  Dr.  Rollins 

224.  Linear  Algebra         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  110  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Determinants,  characteristic  vectors  and  values,  diagonalization  methods,  canonical 
forms,  metric  concepts,  and  bilinear  and  quadratic  forms.  Dr.  Kurtz 
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225.   Number  Theory  and  Its  History  One-half  course 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Mathematics  102  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Basic  ideas  of  the  theory  of  numbers  with  emphasis  on  historical  background  and 
development.  Required  for  secondary  certificate.  Offered  when  demand  is  sufficient. 
Mr.  Burrows 

240.  Topology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  109. 
An  introduction  to  point  set  topology,  including  basic  topological  properties,  metric 
spaces,  topological  spaces,  and  product  spaces.  Dr.  Kurtz 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  reading  and  one  discus- 
sion period  per  week  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These  courses 
are  designed  to  be  junior  and  senior  electives  with  a  minimum  pre- 
requisite of  Mathematics  109. 


250.  Topics  in  Algebra 

251.  Topics  in  Analysis 

252.  Topics  in  Topology 

253.  Lattice  Theory 

254.  Graph  Theory 

255.  Combinatorial  Analysis 


256.  Number  Theory 

257.  Topological  Algebra 

258.  Foundations  of  Mathematics 

259.  Vector  Analysis 

260.  Differential  Equations 


Honors  290.   Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Mathematics  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  mathematics.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department 
chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
for  any  one  term  being  four  courses. 

321.  Real  Analysis  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  109  and  102. 

A  rigorous  introduction  to  the  real  number  system,  limits,  continuity,  sequences, 
series,  and  differentiation.  Mr.  Burrows 

322.  Real  Analysis  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  321. 

Functions  of  several  variables,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integrals,  improper 
integrals,  and  an  introduction  to  measure  theory.  Mr.  Burrows 

330.  Complex  Variables         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  and  109  or  permission  of  the  department. 
The  complex  number  system;  complex-valued  functions;  limits  and  continuity;  com- 
plex differentiation  and  holomorphic  functions;  complex  integration  and  Cauchy 
Theory;  infinite  series.  Mr.  Burrows 


390.   Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department. 


Mr.  Burrows 
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Assistant  Professor  Cardwell,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Melvin; 
Assistant  Professors  Bourquin,  Garcia,  Stiener;  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Hoecker;  Instructors  Bryant,  Whitchurch. 

"Man  is  a  symbolic  animal" — Ernst  Cassirer's  famous  expression — is 
widely  used  today  among  linguists.  Ordinary  language,  man's  basic 
symbolic  activity,  undergirds  all  the  more  technical  "languages"  of 
both  arts  and  sciences  that  go  to  make  up  much  of  man's  knowledge. 
To  understand,  then,  the  workings — phonemic,  semantic,  syntactic, 
stylistic — of  language  becomes  an  object  of  mastery  for  a  person 
seeking  a  liberal  education.  Study  of  a  foreign  language,  for  sake  of 
contrast  and  comparison  with  one's  mother  tongue,  seems  highly  de- 
sirable (if  not  necessary)  in  producing  such  mastery.  In  addition,  study 
of  a  foreign  language  is  needed  more  than  ever  today  for  transcend- 
ing cultural  barriers  toward  universality  of  vision,  and  toward  rap- 
prochement among  nations  and  peoples  in  common  undertakings  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  a  beginning  modern  foreign  language 
course  of  level  10  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  course  in  the  same  lan- 
guage of  level  20  or  above.  Beginning  modern  foreign  languages  of 
level  10  and  20  will  not  be  allowed  to  satisfy  basic  distribution  require- 
ments for  a  degree  unless  these  courses,  or  their  proficiency  equiv- 
alents, are  followed  by  a  course  of  level  30  in  the  same  language,  or 
by  its  proficiency  equivalent.  (For  basic-distribution  and  placement- 
level  requirements,  see  notes  pages  47-48.) 

Majors  are  offered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  All  courses  above 
the  30  level  may  count  toward  a  major.  Seven  such  courses  are  re- 
quired for  a  major  in  French  or  Spanish,  and  six  for  a  major  in 
German. 

The  department  organizes  a  French  House  each  spring — a  group  of 
interested  Salem  students  with  a  French  university  student.  In  a 
separate  residence,  only  French  is  spoken  and  emphasis  is  placed  on 
French  life-style  and  customs.  A  Spanish  House  is  offered  during  the 
January  term  at  two  or  three-year  intervals. 
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10.   French,  First  Level  One  course 

Easy  spoken  and  written  French,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  simple  situations.  Ele- 
ments of  pronunciation,  basic  grammar,  with  progressive  emphasis  on  reading.  Three 
meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

20.   French,  Second  Level  One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

20-Y.   French,  Second  Level  One  course 

A  review  of  basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
French  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  specifically  for  entering  students 
who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  enter  French  30.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

30.   French,  Third  Level  One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  20  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Practice  in  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  French.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  French  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

100.   Introductory  French  Readings  One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  French  authors;  discussion  in  French  of  material  read;  indi- 
vidual readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Staff 

110.  French  Civilization  One  course 
Prerequisite:  French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent. 

Selected  readings  from  French  civilization  from  the  medieval  period  to  the  twentieth 
century;  discussion  in  French  of  material  read.  Four  meetings.  Staff 

111.  French  Composition  One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent  plus  proficiency  in  speaking 

acceptable  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Practice  in  written  and  oral  composition  based  on  a  systematic  study  of  the  basic 
principles  of  French  grammar  and  syntax.  Emphasis  on  an  active  knowledge  of  idio- 
matic French.  Required  of  majors  in  French,  and  should  be  taken  before,  or  simul- 
taneously with  French  113.  114.  Limited  to  15  students.  Four  meetings.        Mrs.  Melvin 

112.  French  Conversation  One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent  plus  proficiency  in  speaking 

acceptable  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Practice  in  French  conversation.  Basic  principles  of  phonetics  and  intonation  are 
studied  to  perfect  pronunciation.  Required  of  majors  in  French,  and  should  be  taken 
before,  or  simultaneously  with  French  113.  114.  Limited  to  15  students.  Four  meetings. 
Mr.  Bourquin 

113.  114.  Survey  of  French  Literature         Two  courses 
Prerequisite:  French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent. 

Works  representative  of  the  development  of  French  literary  thought  and  language 
from  the  beginnings  to  the  present.  Four  meetings.  Dr.  Cardwell 
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213.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century         One  course 
Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Main  currents  of  literary  thought  and  Some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  period. 
Dr.  Cardwell 

214.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century         One  course 
Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Main  currents  of  literary  thought  and  some  of  the  works  of  the  outstanding  authors 
of  the  period.  Mr.  Bourquin 

231.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century         One  course 
Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Main  currents  of  literary  thought  and  some  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the  period. 
Mrs.  Melvin 

232.  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century         One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 
Works  representative  of  contemporary  literary  thought.  Mr.  Bourquin 

242.  Advanced  French  Composition  and  Conversation         One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  111  and  112,  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 
Advanced  study  and  practice  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  grammar,  stylistics,  idio- 
matic expression,  and  pronunciation.  Limited  to  15  students.  Four  meetings. 
Dr.  Cardwell 

250.  French  Literature  of  the  Medieval  Period         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Two  meetings.  Dr.  Cardwell 

260.  French  Literature  of  the  Renaissance         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Two  meetings.  Dr.  Cardwell 

280.  Conference  Course  in  French         One  or  one-half  course 

Directed  readings  on  selected  authors  or  topics.  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department  necessary. 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  French         One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  French.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
for  any  one  term  being  one  course. 
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10.  German,  First  Level         One  course 

A  beginning  course  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Practice  in  speaking, 
reading,  understanding,  and  writing  simple  German.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

20.  German,  Second  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  10  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Continuation  of  German  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

30.  German,  Third  Level  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  20  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Practice  in  speaking,  reading,  understanding,  and  writing  German.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  German  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

100.   Introductory  German  Readings  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  30  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  German  authors;  discussion  in  German  of  material  read;  indi- 
vidual reading  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Mr.  Stiener 

111.  German  Composition  and  Conversation  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  30  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Practice  in  written  and  oral  composition  in  German;  principles  of  German  grammar 
and  syntax,  phonetics,  and  intonation  are  studied.  Four  meetings.  Dr.  Hoecker 

203.  A  Survey  of  German  Literature  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
A  study  of  German  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1750;  readings  from  repre- 
sentative authors.  Mr.  Stiener 

232.  The  Age  of  Goethe  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  German  literature  during  Goethe's  lifetime.  Readings 
of  works  by  Goethe  and  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Stiener 

241.  Nineteenth-Century  German  Literature  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
A  study  of  selections  from  significant  authors  from  the  death  of  Goethe  to  Naturalism. 
Dr.  Hoecker 

242.  Twentieth-Century  German  Literature  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
A  study  of  German  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  of  the  modern  period;  emphasis  on 
representative  authors  including  Hauptmann.  Mann,  Hesse,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Brecht. 
Dr.  Hoecker 

280.   Conference  Course  in  German  One  or  one-half  course 

Directed  readings  on  selected  authors  or  topics.  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department  necessary. 
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Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  German         One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  3.0  average  in  German.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the 
maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one  course. 


Italian 


10.  Italian,  First  Level         One  course 

A  beginning  course  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar,  practice  in  understand- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  simple  Italian.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

20.  Italian,  Second  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Italian  10  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Continuation  of  Italian  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

30.  Italian,  Third  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Italian  20  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Practice  in  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  Italian.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  Italian  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 
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10.  Spanish,  First  Level         One  course 

A  beginning  course  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Constant  practice  in 
speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  simple  Spanish.  Three  meetings,  two 
one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

20.  Spanish,  Second  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  10  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Continuation  of  Spanish  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

20-Y.  Spanish,  Second  Level  One  course 

A  review  of  basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
Spanish  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  specifically  for  entering  students 
who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  enter  Spanish  30.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

30.  Spanish,  Third  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  20  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Practice  in  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  Spanish.  Review  of  all  basic 
elements  of  Spanish  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

100.  Introductory  Spanish  Readings         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  modern  Hispanic  authors;  discussion  in  Spanish  of  material 
read;  individual  readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Staff 

111.   Intermediate  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  proficiency  equavalent. 
Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  Spanish  for  those  students  who  already  have 
proficiency.  Four  meetings.  Miss  Garcia 

113,  114.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  Two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature  and  their  historical  background 
from  the  tenth  century  to  the  contemporary  period.  Four  meetings.  Dr.  Bryant 

202.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  111  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  Spanish;  introduction  to  phonetics.  Recommended 
for  students  planning  to  teach.  Four  meetings.  Miss  Garcia 

210.  Spanish  Civilization         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
A  general  survey  of  the  geography,  history,  culture,  and  contemporary  government  in 
Spain.  Two  meetings.  Staff 
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220.  Latin  American  Civilization         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
A  general  survey  of  geography,  history,  culture,  and  contemporary  government  in 
Latin  America.  Two  meetings.  Staff 

230.  Survey  of  Latin  American  Literature         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 
Selections  from  the  literature  of  Latin  America  with  emphasis  on  the  period  begin- 
ning with  "modernismo"  and  continuing  until  the  present.  Staff 

240.  Latin  American  Novel         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 
Study  of  selected  novels  from  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Staff 

241.  Nineteenth-Century  Spanish  Drama         One-half  course 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Readings  from  the  romantic  and  social  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Two 
meetings.  Miss  Garcia 

242.  Nineteenth-Century  Spanish  Prose         One-half  course 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Readings  from  the  "costumbristas"  and  from  the  regional-realistic  novelists  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Two  meetings.  Miss  Garcia 

251.  Golden  Age  Drama         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
A  study  of  Golden  Age  drama  with  emphasis  on  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz 
de  Alarcon,  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  Two  meetings.  Staff 

252.  Golden  Age  Prose         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  1 13  and  1 14  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
Readings  in  Golden  Age  prose  with  emphasis  on  Cervantes  and  the  Quijote.  Two 
meetings.  Staff 

261.  Twentieth-Century  Spanish  Literature         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Readings  from  the  Generation  of  1898  and  the  pre-Civil  War  writers.  Staff 
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262.  Twentieth-Century  Spanish  Literature  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Readings  from  post-Civil  War  literature.  Miss  Garcia 

280.   Conference  Course  in  Spanish  One  or  one-half  course 

Directed  readings  on  selected  authors  or  topics.  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department  necessary. 

Honors  290.   Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Spanish  One  or  one-half  course 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  Spanish.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the 
maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one  course. 
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Professor  C.  Sandresky,  Dean;  Professors  J.  Mueller,  Nolte,  Peter- 
son; Associate  Professors  Heidemann,  E.  Jacobowsky,  J.  Jacobowsky, 
M.  Mueller,  Samson,  M.  Sandresky;  Assistant  Professor  Wurtele;  In- 
structors Avera,  Harsanyi,  Hoirup,  Johnson,  Kelly,  Listokin,  Medlin, 
Pence,  Potter.  In  addition,  the  School  of  Music  shares  faculty  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  and  Wake  Forest  University. 

The  student  may  pursue  a  music  program  leading  to  either  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  for  the  student 
who  wishes  to  study  music  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  arts  program.  The 
candidate  for  this  degree  must  complete  a  total  of  eight  courses 
above  the  level  of  Music  1-2,  3-4,  and  must  include  Music  101-102, 
103-104,  113-114,  two  courses  in  performance,  two  elective  music 
courses  and  Music  390.  Note  basic-distribution  requirements  page  47. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  program  is  for  the  student  wishing  to  major  in 
Music  Education  or  in  Music  Performance.  The  Music  Education  pro- 
gram offers  state  certification  and  prepares  the  student  to  teach  music 
in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools.  A  Performance  major  may  be 
taken  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  violin,  cello,  harp,  or  harpsichord.  Note 
basic-distribution  requirements  page  52,  and  additional  requirements 
listed  in  the  programs  which  follow. 
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Performance  Major 


Freshman  Year 

Music  Performance   10,  20      2  courses 
Music  Theory   1-2.   3-4  2  courses 

English   10-20  2  courses 

Ensemble    150,    160,    170, 

180,   or    190  '2  course 

■  Electives  2  courses 

"Voice  majors  should  elect  modern  lan- 
guages in  both  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years. 


Sophomore  Year 

Music  Performance  110,  120  2  courses 
Music  Theory   101-102, 

103-104  2  courses 

Music  History  113,   114  2  courses 

"Ensemble  150,  160,  170. 

180,   or   190  Vi  course 

Electives  2  courses 

'The  Organ  major  should  substitute 
Church  Music  141-142. 


Junior  Year 

Music  Performance  210,  220  2  courses 
Music  Theory   201-202  2  courses 

Form  and  Analysis  203-204     1  course 
Music   History   Elective  2  courses 

conducting   273-274  !  2  course 

•Ensemble  150,   160.   170, 

180,   or   190  '2  course 

"Voice  majors  include  Sight-singing 
251-252. 

"Organ  majors  substitute  Church  Music 
241-242. 


Senior  Year 

Music  Performance  310,  320  2  courses 

Composition  301-302  1  course 

"Orchestration   271-272  1  course 

Methods  281-282,  283-284. 

285-286  or  287-288  1  course 

Seminar  390  V2  course 

Electives  2!  2  courses 

'Voice  majors  substitute  Sight-singing 

351-352. 
'Organ  majors  substitute  Church  Music 

341-142  and  two  terms  of  Ensemble. 


Music  Education  Major 


Freshman  Year 

Follow  program  suggested  for  the  Per- 
formance Major  in  the  freshman  year. 
See  footnotes  under  program  for 
sophomore  year. 


Sophomore  Year 

Follow  program  suggested  for  the  Per- 
formance Major  but  note: 
Music  Performance  should  include 
Brass  Instruments  265  and  Woodwind 
Instruments  266. 

The  program  should  include  two 
courses  in  mathematics  and/or  science, 
and  also  History  101.  102. 


Junior  Year 

'Music  Performance  2  courses 

Form  and  Analysis  203-204     1  course 
Orchestration    271-272  1  course 

Education   100,  220  2  courses 

Conducting  273-274  )  2  course 

Music  History   Electives  2  courses 

'Music  Performance  should  include 
Keyboard  Skills  240,  Percussion  In- 
struments 267  and  String  Instruments 
268. 


Senior  Year 

Music  Education  Met 
Education  323 
Teaching    Internship 
Seminar  390 
Music  Performance 
Art 

Electives 

Total  credit  in  Music 
represent  a  minimum 
in  a  principal  field  of 
and  one-half  courses 
and  one-half  courses 


hods  337  1  course 
V4  course 

345        1  V2  courses 
V2  course 
Va  course 

1  course 

2  courses 
Performance  shall 
of  three  courses 
performance,  one 
in  piano,  and  one 
in  voice. 
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Basic  Music 

1-2.  Theory         One  and  one-half  courses 

Studies  of  tonal  relationships  in  scales,  intervals,  and  chords.  Analysis,  written  work, 

and  keyboard  harmony.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Mrs.  Sandresky 

3-4.  Reading  and  Listening  Skills         One  half-course 

Melodic  and  harmonic  dictation,  sight-singing,  and  aural  harmonic  analysis. 

Mrs.  Jacobowsky,  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

101-102.  Theory         One  and  one-half  courses 

Introduction  to  principles  of  structural  analysis.  Exercises  in  writing  two-  and  three- 
voice  counterpoint.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Mrs.  Sandresky 

Music  103-104.  Reading  and  Listening  Skills         One-half  course 
Continuation  of  Music  3-4.  Mrs.  Jacobowsky,  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

201,  202.  Theory         Two  courses 

Advanced  studies  in  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  procedures.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

Dr.  Nolte 

203-204.  Form  and  Analysis         One  course 

Analysis  of  structural  procedures  in  music  of  various  periods  with  reference  to  under- 
lying aesthetic  principles.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Mr.  Sandresky 

251-252.  Sight-Singing         One-half  course 

Reading  of  complex  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns  in  music  of  various  styles  and 

periods.  Required  of  voice  majors.  Two  periods  per  week.  Mrs.  Jacobowsky 

271-272.  Orchestration         One  course 

Principles  of  scoring  for  voices  and  orchestral  instruments.  Analysis  of  scores. 

Orchestrating  and  arranging.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

301,  302.  Composition         Two  half-courses 

Study  of  contemporary  techniques  of  musical  composition;  original  written  work.  Two 

lectures  per  week.  Mrs.  Sandresky 

351-352.  Sight-singing         One-half  course 

Continuation  of  Sight-singing  251-252.  Required  of  voice  majors.  Two  periods  per 

week.  Mrs.  Jacobowsky 


Music  History  and  Literature 

100.  Survey  of  Music  Literature         One  course 

Various  styles  and  forms  of  music  made  familiar  through  hearing  and  analysis. 

Recital  and  concert  attendance  required.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Miss  Pence 

113.  History  of  Music         One  course 

A  survey  from  antiquity  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Through  extensive 

reading  and  intensive  listening  the  student  will  study  forms,  composers,  and  styles  of 

the  various  eras.  Three  lectures  and  three  listening  periods  per  week. 

Dr.  Nolte,  Miss  Samson 
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114.   History  of  Music  One  course 

A  survey  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  modern  times.  Through  exten- 
sive reading  and  intensive  listenings  the  students  will  study  the  musical  forms,  com- 
posers, and  styles  of  the  various  eras.  Three  lectures  and  three  listening  periods  per 
week.  Dr.  Nolte,  Miss  Samson 

205.  Medieval  Music  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Music  113. 

Studies  will  deal  with  the  musical  and  the  general  philosophical  backgrounds  in 
Western  music  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Three  lectures  per  week.       Dr.  Nolte 

206.  Renaissance  Music  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Music  113. 

Studies  will  emphasize  the  decline  of  medieval  ideals  and  the  emergence  of  musical 
styles  reflecting  the  humanism  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Offered  in 
1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Three  elctures  per  week.  Dr.  Nolte 

207.  Baroque  Music  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Music  113. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  highly  diversified  musical  styles  in  vogue  from  1600 
to  1750.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  discover  the  common  denominators  that  unify  the 
seemingly  divergent  directions.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Three  lectures 
per  week.  Dr.  Nolte 

208.  The  Music  of  an  Individual  Composer  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Studies  will  be  based  upon  representative  compositions  of  the  various  categories  in 
which  the  composer  was  active.  The  history  of  each  genre  will  be  reviewed  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  gain  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  composer's  impact  in  each 
instance.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Dr.  Nolte 

215.  Twentieth-Century  Music  to  1945  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Music  100  or  Music  114. 

The  development  away  from  nineteenth-century  Romanticism  into  the  chief  move- 
ments of  the  twentieth-century  before  1945:  Impressionism.  Expressionism,  Primitiv- 
ism,  Futurism,  Neoclassicism.  and  nationalistic  influences.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Miss  Pence 

216.  Twentieth-Century  Music  from  1945  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Music  100  or  Music  114. 

The  growing  reliance  on  science,  technology,  and  mathematics,  and  their  relation  to 
music.  Covers  serialism.  electronic  music,  musique  concrete,  computer  music,  and 
chance  music.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Miss  Pence 

250.  Art  and  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructors. 
A  study  of  selected  works  and  art  and  music  in  Europe  and  America  from  1800  to 
1850  as  they  reflect  the  taste  and  outlook  of  that  period.  Comparative  analyses  of 
works  of  the  preceding  period  and  of  the  influence  of  Romanticism  on  the  art  and 
music  of  subsequent  periods  will  also  be  considered.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Dr.  Wurtele,  Mr.  Mangum 

290.   Honors,  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Music  One  to  four  courses 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  Music;  subject  to  the  approval  of 
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the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses;  the  maximum  for  one  term  is  one  course. 

390.  Senior  Seminar         One-half  course 
Required  of  music  majors.  Mr.  Sandresky 


Church  Music 

141-142.  Church  Music         One-half  course 

Evolution  of  the  organ,  national  characteristics  in  relation  to  literature  and  registra- 
tion ornamentation;  literature  for  the  church  service;  teaching  materials;  rudiments  of 
tuning.  One  lecture  per  week.  Dr.  Mueller 

241-242.  Church  Music         One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  accompanying,  modulation,  and  conducting 

from  the  console.  One  period  per  week.  Mrs.  Mueller 

341-342.  Church  Music         One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  accompanying,  and  modulation.  One  period 

per  week.  Mrs.  Sandresky 


Music  Education 

240.  Keyboard  Skills         One-quarter  course 

Emphasis  on  gaining  proficiency  in  sight-reading,  transportation  and  harmonization. 

One  period  per  week.  Mr.  Heidemann 

281-282.  Harp  Methods         One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials. 

Observation  of  teaching.  Miss  Pence 

283-284.  Piano  Methods         One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials. 

Observation  of  teaching.  Mrs.  Mueller 

285-286.  Violin  Methods         One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials. 

Observation  of  teaching.  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

287-288.  Voice  Methods         One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  voice  teaching.  Physiology  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  phonetics, 

and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials.  Observation  of  teaching. 

Mrs.  Jacobowsky,  Mr.  Peterson 

337.  Music  Education  Methods         One  course 

Planning,  organizing,  teaching,  and  directing  music  in  elementary  and  in  secondary 
schools.  For  Music  Education  majors  working  toward  the  North  Carolina  music  teach- 
ing certificate.  Block  Program.  Two  two-hour  periods  per  week,  and  one  four-hour 
observation  period  per  week.  Miss  Samson 

345.  Music  Education  Internship         One  and  one-half  course 
Observations,  conferences,  workshop  periods,  and  directed  music  teaching  experi- 
ences in  elementary  grades  and  with  secondary  choral,  instrumental,  and  fine  arts 
groups.  Block  Program.  Miss  Samson 
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Music  Performance 

Instruction  is  offered  in  stringed  instruments,  brass,  woodwinds,  and 
percussion,  in  addition  to  piano,  voice,  organ,  harp,  harpsichord,  and 
guitar.  Study  in  any  given  term  may  vary  from  a  one-quarter  course  to 
a  full  course  depending  on  the  balance  of  the  total  program.  Students 
may  study  the  above  instruments  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  rather 
than  for  course  credit. 

Performance  majors  are  offered  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  cello, 
harp,  harpsichord. 

10,  20.  Performance         Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 
One  hour  lesson  per  week. 
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110,  120.  Performance         Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  A  half  recital  is  required  of  performance  majors  in  the 

Bachelor  of  Music  program.  Music  Education  majors  will  include  Keyboard  Skills  240. 

210,  220.  Performance         Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 
One  hour  lesson  per  week. 

310,  320.  Performance         Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Violin  majors  will  include  the  study  of  viola.  A  full  recital 

is  required  of  performance  majors rin  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program. 

150.  Choral  Ensemble         One-quarter  course 

Study  of  the  techniques  of  choral  singing.  Performance  of  works  from  a  wide  range 

of  styles  and  periods.  Three  periods  per  week.  Mrs.  Harsanyi 

160.  Piano  Ensemble         One-quarter  course 

Study  of  the  four-hand  piano  literature  for  one  and  two  pianos.  Two  periods  per 

week.  Mr.  Heidemann 

170.  Orchestra         One-quarter  course 

Practical  experience  in  playing  in  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orchestra.  Four 

semesters  required  of  all  string  majors.  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

180.  Instrumental  Ensemble         One-quarter  course 

Performance  of  chamber  music  from  the  standard  repertoire.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Mr.  Jacobowsky 

190.  Chorale         One-quarter  course 

Participation  in  the  Winstno-Salem  Chorale.  Experience  will  include  general  choral 

work,  opera,  and  oratorio. 

265.  Brass  Instruments         One-quarter  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Brass  and  Percussion  121a.  Brass 
and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  brass  and 
percussion  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 

266.  Woodwind  Instruments         One-half  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Woodwinds  121a.  Woodwind  In- 
struments Class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  all  principal  instruments  of 
the  woodwind  family.  Two  periods  per  week. 

267.  Percussion  Instruments         One-quarter  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Brass  and  Percussion  121a.  Brass 
and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  brass  and 
percussion  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week.  Mrs.  Johnson 

268.  Stringed  Instruments         One-quarter  course 

The  course  covers  in  the  string  field  the  same  general  work  as  Music  265  in  the 
brass  field.  One  period  per  week.  Offered  in  1972-73  and  alternate  years. 
Mr.  Jacobowsky 

273-274.  Conducting         One-half  course 

Techniques  of  choral  and  orchestral  conducting;  use  of  baton;  individual  practice  in 

conducting  choral  and  orchestral  compositions.  Mr.  Jacobowsky 
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Associate  Professor  Woodward,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  Rufty; 
Instructor  Mauger. 

The  emphasis  of  the  departmental  offerings  is  on  the  values  inherent 
in  movement  activities  through  dance,  exercise  and  sport.  Classes  are 
conducted  to  include  knowledge  of  the  various  activities  and  the  op- 
portunity for  physical,  social  and  emotional  benefits. 

The  physical  education  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  completion 
of  four  terms  to  be  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  additional  terms.  The  requirement  is  at 
least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  team  sports,  individ- 
ual or  dual  sports,  modern  dance,  body  mechanics.  Freshmen  take 
field  hockey  the  first  term  of  their  freshman  year,  after  which  they  may 
choose  the  activities  they  wish  to  take.  The  required  uniform  must  be 
used. 

A  record  of  a  recent  physical  examination  is  required  of  each  student. 
A  special  program  of  restricted  activity  will  be  provided  if  the 
physician  indicates  that  it  is  needed. 

Classes  are  scheduled  according  to  terms  as  follows: 

Fall  Term  Spring  Term 

(12  weeks)  (5  weeks)  (8  weeks) 

Archery,  Fencing  Badminton     Horseback  Riding     Archery 

Field  Hockey  Basketball      Modern  Dance  Golf 

Golf  Body  Mechanics  &  Health  Horseback  Riding 

Horseback  Riding  Fencing  Trampoline  Modern  Dance 

Modern  Dance  Folk  Dance    Volleyball  Tennis 

Tennis 

An  extra  fee  is  charged  for  Horseback  Riding. 

10-20.   Physical  Education  for  Freshmen 

Required  of  all  freshmen.  The  Staff 

100-120.   Physical  Education  for  Sophomores 

Required  of  all  sophomores.  The  Staff 

200-220.   Physical  Education  for  Juniors  The  Staff 

300-320.   Physical  Education  for  Seniors  The  Staff 
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Psychology  and  Education 


Associate  Professor  Hills,  Chairman;  Professor  Welch;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Bray,  Karnes,  Samson,  Woodward;  Assistant  Professors  Bern- 
hardt, A.  Nelson,  Dudley;  Instructors  Garrett,  Rothbard;  Lecturers: 
Newell,  Swider,  R.  Nelson. 

A  major  is  offered  in  psychology.  All  courses  in  psychology  are  in- 
tended to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  scientific 
and  applied  aspects  of  psychology. 

There  is  no  major  in  education,  for  the  education  of  teachers  at  Salem 
College  is  the  concern  of  the  entire  institution.  There  is,  rather,  an 
institutional  emphasis  upon  teacher  education  as  it  involves  demon- 
strated competency  in  general  education,  professional  education,  and 
academic  specialization.  Any  student  desiring  to  fulfill  certification 
requirements  does  so  through  the  Department  of  Psychology- 
Education. 


Psychology 


A  major  in  psychology  consists  of  8  courses  in  psychology.  For  a 
major  in  psychology,  Psychology  70,  200,  221-222,  260,  and  390  are 
required. 

70.  Introduction  to  Psychology         One  course 

An  introduction  to  psychology  as  a  science  and  a  discipline  through  a  survey  of 
major  subject  areas  such  as  biological  bases  of  behavior,  human  growth  and  devel- 
opment, perception,  learning,  personality  theory,  social  and  abnormal  psychology. 
Dr.  Hills,  Dr.  Karnes,  Dr.  Dudley,  Dr.  Nelson 

80.  Developmental  Psychology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70 
A  survey  of  lifetime  behavioral  development  of  the  individual,  including  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  specific  problems  in  adjustment  and  learning  of  children  who  deviate  from 
the  norm  in  physical,  social,  emotional,  or  intellectual  development.  Observation  of  a 
child  within  his  group  will  be  the  basis  of  a  required  study  and  report.  Three  meet- 
ings and  one  two-period  laboratory.  Dr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Dudley,  Dr.  Hills 

200.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
An  introduction  to  the  systems  or  "schools"  of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  their 
historical  antecedents.  The  contributions  of  each  system  to  contemporary  psychology 
will  be  stressed.  Three  meetings  per  week.  Required  for  a  major  in  psychology. 
Dr.  Nelson 
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205.   Social  Psychology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
Social  attitudes  and  their  development,  nature  of  prejudice,  group  behavior,  psychol- 
ogy of  leadership,  propaganda,  war.  Two  meetings  and  one  two-period  laboratory. 
See  Sociology  205.  Dr.  Nelson 

210.  The  Exceptional  Child  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70 
An  in-depth  study  of  the  problems  in  development,  adjustment  and  learning  of  chil- 
dren who  deviate  from  the  norm  in  physical,  social,  emotional  or  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Hills 

221.  Experimental  Psychology  and  Psychological  Statistics 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
An  introduction  to  the  experimental  approach  to  the  study  of  behavior.  Emphasis  is 
placed  both  on  the  literature  and  methodology  of  Experimental  Psychology.  Practice 
in  design,  execution,  analysis,  and  critical  evaluation  of  psychological  research.  Two 
lectures,  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Required  for  a  major  in  Psychology.         Dr.  Dudley 

222.  Experimental  Psychology  and  Psychological  Statistics         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  221. 
Continuation  of  Psychology  221.  Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Required  for 
a  major  in  Psychology.  Dr.  Dudley 

225.   Physiological  Psychology 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
A  study  of  the  neurophysiological  basis  of  psychological  processes.  Topics  covered 
include  a  physiological  analysis  of  learning,  motivation,  arousal-attention,  sleep, 
sensory  activity  and  other  aspects  of  behavior.  Three  meetings  per  week. 

230.   Learning  and  Motivation 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
Current  theories  and  recent  research  on  learning,  motivation  and  related  processes. 
Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years. 

240.   Perception  and  Cognition 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
A  study  of  the  theoretical  and  experimental  issues  in  the  area  of  perceptual  and 
cognitive  processes.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years. 

250.   Psychological  Measurement  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
Study  of  test  theory  and  construction,  including  such  areas  as  intelligence,  aptitude, 
interest,  personality,  and  achievement.  Practice  in  administering  tests,  scoring  and 
interpreting  the  results  for  normal,  retarded,  and  superior  individuals.  Two  meetings, 
one  two-period  laboratory.  Dr.  Karnes,  Dr.  Nelson 

260.  Theories  of  Personality  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
A  summary  of  major  contemporary  theories  of  personality,  including  relevant  research 
and  evaluation  of  each  theory  in  its  historical  context  as  well  as  its  identification 
with  the  contemporary  scene.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Required  for  a  major  in 
psychology.  Dr.  Hills 
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270.  Abnormal  Psychology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
A  study  of  origins,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  treatment  of  deviant  behavior  (neu- 
roses, psychoses,  and  character  disorders),  with  illustrative  case  material.  Social,  and 
clinical  aspects  of  mental  disease  are  considered.  Four  of  five  meetings  per  week  to 
include  required  films.  Dr.  Hills 

280.  Reading  and  Research         One  or  One-half  course 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  any  Psychology 

major,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  faculty  adviser. 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Psychology 

One-half  course  to  two  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  psychology,  subject  to  approval  of  the  department 
chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  one  course  per  term. 

390.  Senior  Seminar         One-half  course 

A  concentration  of  study  on  current  psychological  theories  and  problems  of  learning 
based  upon  the  literature  of  psychology  (journals,  bulletins,  monographs).  Two  meet- 
ings per  week.  Required  of  all  majors  in  the  department.  Offered  spring  term  only. 
Dr.  Hills 


Senior  Follies  '73 
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Salem,  through  its  Approved  Program  Approach  to  certification,  offers 
programs  in  Teacher  Education  approved  by  North  Carolina's  State 
Board  of  Education.  These  programs  provide  certification  in  Early 
Childhood  Education  (K-3);  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  (4-9);  in  Sec- 
ondary Education  (10-12)  for  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  French, 
Latin,  Spanish,  Mathematics,  Social  Studies;  and  in  the  special  subject 
fields  of  Art  and  Music.  The  courses  in  education  are  electives;  there 
is  no  major  in  education.  It  is  anticipated  that  certification  in  Learning 
Disability  (a  new  program  beginning  in  1972-73)  will  be  approved 
within  the  next  several  months. 

Effective  July,  1973.  North  Carolina  will  begin  the  transition  to  a 
Competency-based  program  of  certification;  and  thus  the  faculty  of 
Salem  are  currently  developing  competency-based  objectives  for 
those  courses  concerned  with  teacher  education.  This  new  program 
will  base  certification  on  competency  as  a  part  of  Salem's  Approved 
Program. 

In  addition  to  its  Approved  Program,  which  is  operative  through  the 
Division  of  Certification  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Salem's  programs  in  teacher  education  (with  the  exception  of  the  new 
program  in  Learning  Disability)  are  approved  by  NCATE  —  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education.  The  NCATE 
approved  program  makes  possible  reciprocity  in  certification  with 
approximately  thirty  states. 

To  be  certified  in  any  approved  program  the  student  must  complete 
the  Bachelor's  degree  —  32  courses,  4  January  Programs,  4  Terms  of 
Physical  Education.  The  degree  requirements  include  basic-distribu- 
tion requirements  (maximum  14  courses)  and  a  major  (usually  6-9 
courses).  The  Approved  Program  for  certification  requires  certain 
courses  in  General  Education,  certain  courses  in  Professional  Educa- 
tion, and  certain  Special  Subject  requirements.  In  addition,  general 
qualifications  as  to  academic  record,  health,  speech  standards,  etc. 
must  be  fulfilled. 

The  area  requirements  for  certification  are  as  follows: 

1.   General  Education:  All  students  enrolled  in  the  Teacher  Educa- 
tion program  are  expected  to  complete  the  following  plan  of 
courses  in  General  Education:  English  10,  20,  and  an  elective  in 
literature:  one  course  in  Mathematics;  two  science  courses  in- 
cluding one  laboratory  course  (biological  and  physical  science 
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recommended);  proficiency  at  the  intermediate  level  in  a  foreign 
language  (level  10,  20,  30  in  a  Modern  Foreign  Language  or  level 
11,  12  in  a  Classical  Language).  A  two  course  sequence  in  His- 
tory (101-102  or  105-106  or  107-108);  two  courses  in  Social 
Science;  one  course  in  Religion  or  Philosophy;  one  course  in 
Fine  Arts  (Art  Appreciation  or  Music  Appreciation;  and  4  terms 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Students  seeking  the  Early  Childhood  Certificate  (K-3)  need  to 
include  at  least  one  course  in  U.  S.  History. 

Students  in  Early  Childhood  should  note  that  the  Social  Science 
courses  for  the  certificate  must  be  selected  from  Anthropology, 
Geography,  Political  Science  —  each  from  a  different  field. 

Students  seeking  an  Early  Childhood  or  Intermediate  certificate 
need  to  take  both  a  music  appreciation  and  an  art  appreciation 
course. 

Intermediate  and  Secondary  certificate  students  may  select  their 
two  Social  Science  courses  from  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  Political  Science  and  Sociology,  each  from  a  dif- 
ferent field. 

2.  Professional  Education:  Education  100  and  Education  220  must 
be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  certification  before  entering  the 
Block  Program  or  an  Internship.  The  Block  Program  required  for 
certification  in  Early  Childhood  Education  or  in  Intermediate 
Grades  includes:  Education  321,  325  or  327,  331,  335,  and  341  — 
a  total  of  three  and  one-half  courses.  The  Block  Program  re- 
quired for  certification  in  the  Secondary  School  includes:  Educa- 
tion 323,  329,  333  (or  Music  337),  and  343  (or  Music  345)  —  a 
total  of  three  and  one-half  courses.  The  Internship  in  Learning 
Disabilities  must  include  Education  230,  240,  and  250. 

3.  Special  Subject  Requirements  in  Early  hildhood  Education  Cer- 
tification: Education  202;  Education  212;  English  10-20  and  Eng- 
lish 216;  Social  Studies,  4  courses,  including  U.  S.  History  (1  or 

2  courses),  and  2  or  3  courses,  representing  Anthropology,  Ge- 
ography, Government;  Science  (as  required  for  General  Educa- 
tion); Mathematics  (Mathematics  40  or  test  on  content  of  this 
course);  Art  Appreciation;  Music  Appreciation;  and  Physical  Ed- 
ucation and  Health  (as  required  for  General  Education). 

4.  Special  Subject  Requirements  in  Intermediate  Certification:  Edu- 
cation 202;  Education  212;  English  10,  20,  English  216,  and  an 
elective  in  literature;  History  (at  least  one  course),  and  2  courses 
representing  two  of  the  following:  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociology;  a  total  of  3  courses  rep- 
resenting both  Mathematics  and  Science;  and  1  course  each  in 
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both  Art  and  Music  (in  addition  to  Education  202).  All  candidates 
for  Intermediate  Certification  must  complete  at  least  one  area  of 
academic  concentration  —  Language  Arts,  Social  Studies, 
Science,  Mathematics,  or  the  Arts.  The  concentration  in  Lan- 
guage Arts  requires  6  courses  which  must  include  English  10, 
20;  English  216;  Education  212;  and  electives  in  literature.  The 
concentration  in  Social  Studies  requires  6  courses  which  must 
include  History,  and  3  courses  representing  three  of  the  follow- 
ing: Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  Political  Science, 
Sociology.  The  concentration  in  Science  requires  5  courses  in- 
cluding both  biological  and  physical  sciences;  and  the  concen- 
tration in  the  Arts  requires  5  courses  either  in  Art  or  in  Music. 

5.  Special  subject  requirements  in  Learning  Disabilities:  Completion 
of  Education  212,  331 ;  English  216;  Psychology  70  (within  the 
five  years);  Psychology  80;  Psychology  210;  Psychology  250; 
and  one  course  in  Art  or  Music  Appreciation.  These  require- 
ments are  in  addition  to  the  General  Education  requirements 

(13  to  17  courses),  and  the  courses  in  Professional  Education 
(Education  100,  220,  230,  240,  350). 

6.  Special  subject  requirements  in  Secondary  Certification:  Com- 
pletion of  a  major  in  one  of  the  following:  Art,  Biology,  Chemis- 
try, English,  French,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  Spanish, 
special  subject  fields  of  Art  and  Music  Education.  The  depart- 
mental requirements  for  the  major  and  for  the  secondary  certifi- 
cate must  be  fulfilled.  The  courses  in  general  education  must  in- 
clude either  art  appreciation  or  music  appreciation. 

7.  A  speech  audition  is  required  of  each  candidate  for  certification. 
If  the  candidate  does  not  meet  the  speech  qualifications,  she 
must  report  to  the  speech  clinic.  The  candidate  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted into  the  block  program  until  the  speech  qualifications 
have  been  satisfied.  The  clinic  carries  no  academic  credit. 

The  courses  leading  to  a  teaching  certificate  have  as  objectives  the 
professional  preparation  of  teachers,  and  include  opportunity  for  ex- 
tensive observation  in  schools  and  community  agencies  and  directed 
teaching  in  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  schools.  A  program  for 
the  selection  and  guidance  of  candidates  for  teaching  certificates  is 
part  of  the  program  in  professional  education. 
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100.  Educational  Psychology         One  course 

Study  and  application  of  psychological  principles  of  development,  motivation,  and 
learning  to  contemporary  education  problems.  Observation  of  and  experiences  with 
children  in  learning  situations.  Four  or  five  meetings  per  week.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  certification.  Dr.  Bernhardt.  Mr.  Bray 

321.  Developmental  Psychology         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100. 
A  study  of  behavioral  development  of  the  individual,  prenatal  through  early  adoles- 
cence (K-9).  Observation  of  a  child  within  his  peer  group  will  be  the  basis  of  a 
required  case  study.  Required  of  ah  candidates  for  Early  Childhood  Education  and 
Intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program)  Mrs.  R.  Nelson 

323.  Developmental  Psychology         Three-quarter  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100. 
A  study  of  the  behavioral  development  of  the  individual  with  emphasis  upon  the  early 
adolescent  through  adulthood  (10-12).  Observation  of  a  child  within  his  peer  group 
will  be  the  basis  of  a  required  case  study.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  secondary 
certification.  (Block  Program)  Mr.  Bray 

202.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts         One  and  one-half  courses 

Prerequisite:  Education  100. 

Co-requisite:  Education  220. 
The  content  areas  of  Art,  Music,  and  Physical  Education  for  the  elementary  teacher 
(K-9).  Three  lectures  and  three  two-hour  laboratory-studio  periods  a  week,  allowing 
for  laboratory  experience,  practical  experience  in  the  studio,  in  the  listening  rooms, 
and  on  the  athletic  field;  remaining  studio-laboratory  periods  used  for  observation  of 
art,  music,  and  physical  education  experiences  in  public  school  classrooms.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate  certification. 
Miss  Samson.  Mr.  Swider,  Miss  Woodward 

212.  Children's  Literature         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Intended  to  acquaint  the  teacher  of  the  elementary  child  with  the  field  of  children's 
literature  (K-9).  Provides  opportunity  for  extensive  reading  in  many  areas  of  literature, 
for  collection  of  information  into  a  form  usable  by  the  future  teacher,  and  for  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  visual  and  auditory  aids  to  increase  the  reading  interests  of  the 
elementary  pupil.  Three  meetings  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  Early 
Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate  certification.  Dr.  Welch 

220.   Foundations  of  Education         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100. 
The  American  school  in  historical,  philosophical,  and  sociological  perspective,  with 
emphasis  upon  contemporary  issues.  Four  or  five  meetings  per  week.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  teacher  certification.  Dr.  Bernhardt,  Mr.  Bray 

230.   Introduction  to  Learning  Disabilities         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Survey  of  definitions;  theories  of  etiology,  identification,  prevention,  and  remediation 
of  learning  disabilities.  The  course  will  include  observations  with  children,  and  con- 
ferences. Dr.  Karnes 

240.  Techniques  of  Teaching  the  Learning  Disabled         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  230. 
Evaluation  and  diagnosis  of  behavior  patterns  of  the  learning  disabled,  using  psycho- 
logical statistics  and  measurements.  Dr.  Karnes 
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325.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education  One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100,  Education  220. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  to  provide  for  the  observation  and  study  of  techniques  and 
content  materials  used  in  the  kindergarten  through  the  third  grade.  Included  are  con- 
centration on  social  studies,  health,  classroom  management,  planning,  reporting  and 
evaluation,  curriculum.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  Early  Childhood  Education  Cer- 
tification. (Block  Program)  Staff 

327.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  (4-9)  One-half  course 

Prerequisites:  Education  100,  Education  220. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  to  provide  for  observation  and  study  of  techniques  and  con- 
tent materials  used  in  the  intermediate  grades,  4-9,  including  concentration  on  social 
studies,  health,  classroom  management,  planning,  reporting  and  evaluation,  curricu- 
lum. Required  of  all  candidates  for  Intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program) 
Mrs.  Garrett,  Miss  Woodward 

329.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100,  Education  220. 
Theories  of  learning  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  study  of  principles  underlying  the  use 
of  techniques  and  materials  in  teaching  in  the  secondary  school.  Observation  of 
practices  in  the  student's  area  of  teaching  in  an  assigned  public-school  classroom  is 
required.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  secondary  certification.  (Block  Program) 
Dr.  Bernhardt,  Mr.  Bray,  Mrs.  Newell,  Mr.  Swider,  Dr.  Welch,  and  consultants  from 
academic  disciplines. 

331.  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate 

Grades  (K-9)  One-half  course 

A  study  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
effective  reading  skills  as  applied  in  both  developmental  and  remedial  reading  pro- 
grams in  grades  K-9.  Directed  observations  in  schools  are  required.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate  certification.  (Block 
Program)  Mrs.  Garrett 

333.  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School  One-quarter  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100.  Education  220. 
A  study  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the  development  of  effective  read- 
ing skills  needed  by  the  student  to  read  in  the  content  areas  taught  in  the  secondary 
school.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  special  reading  needs  in  each  subject 
area.  Evaluative  procedures  are  stressed.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  secondary 
certification.  (Block  Program) 

335.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences  in  the  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion and  Intermediate  grades  (K-9)  One-half  course 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  trips  to  provide  study  and  observation  of  content  ma- 
terials and  techniques  used  in  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  Early  Childhood  Education 
and  Intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program)  Mrs.  Garrett,  Mrs.  Newell 

337.   Music  Education  See  page  107 

341.   Elementary  Education:  Internship  One  and  one-half  course 

Supervised  internship  in  an  elementary  school  as  preparation  for  the  student  teacher 

in  the  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  Early 

Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program) 

Mrs.  Garrett.  Dr.  Bernhardt 
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343.  Secondary  Education:  Internship         One  and  one-half  course 
Supervised  internship  in  a  secondary  school  as  preparation  for  the  student  teacher  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  secondary  certifica- 
tion. (Block  Program)         Mr.  Bray,  Mrs.  Newell,  Mr.  Swider,  Dr.  Bernhardt,  Dr.  Welch 


345.  Music  Education:  Internship 


See  page  107 

One  and  one-half  course 


350.  Learning  Disabilities:  Internship 

Prerequisites:  Education  230,  240 
Supervised  internship  in  the  Center  for  Special  Education  at  Salem  College  and  in 
the  schools  of  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County,  including  observation  and  experience 
with  the  learning  disabled  as  individuals  and  in  small  groups.  Dr.  Karnes 


Salem's  Center  for  Special  Education  is  selected  for 
a  documentary  on  Reading  Disability  for  national  tv. 
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Professor  Hill.  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Kelly.  Thompson. 

A  major  in  religion  is  offered,  which  requires  a  total  of  eight  and  a  half 
courses,  including  senior  seminar,  one  course  from  each  of  the  three 
areas,  biblical,  historical,  and  critical  studies,  and  a  course  in  philoso- 
phy. A  joint  major  in  religion-philosophy  consists  of  four  courses  in 
religion  chosen  from  the  three  areas  mentioned  above  and  four 
courses  in  philosophy. 

The  student  of  religion  examines  the  systems  of  ideas  expressed  in 
the  great  religions,  notably  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  by  which 
man  endeavors  to  understand  his  own  existence. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  per  week. 


Religion 

103.   Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  One  course 

A  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  focusing  on  the  problems  that  arise  when  this 
ancient  literature  is  read  in  the  light  of  modern  methods  of  study,  problems  concern- 
ing literary  analysis,  historiography,  theological  perspective  and  religious  language, 
and  hermeneutics.  Dr.  Kelly 


Biblical  Studies 

103.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  One  course 

A  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  focusing  on  the  problems  that  arise  when  this 
ancient  literature  is  read  in  the  light  of  modern  methods  of  study,  problems  concern- 
ing literary  analysis,  historiography,  theological  perspective  and  religious  language, 
and  hermeneutics.  Dr.  Kelly 

104.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  One  course 

The  New  Testament  is  approached  according  to  the  same  critical  methods  as  those 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  study.  Emphasis  on  the  portraits  of  Jesus  found  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  brief  introductions  to  Paul's  letters  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Dr.  Kelly 

210.  The  Prophets  and  Poets  of  the  Old  Testament  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Religion  103. 
An  advanced  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  prophetic  and  poetic  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  e.g..  Amos.  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah;  Job,  Psalms.  Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes. 
Dr.  Kelly 

220.  The  Historical  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Religion  103,  history  major,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
An  advanced  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  historical  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament: 
the  Pentateuch  (Genesis  through  Deuteronomy),  the  Deuteronomic  History  (Deuter- 
onomy through  Kings),  the  Chronicler's  History  (Chronicles.  Ezra.  Nehemiah). 
Emphasis  on  historiographical  problems.  Dr.  Kelly 
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230.  Paul         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Religion  104. 
An  advanced  study  of  the  Book  of  Acts  and  the  letters  of  Paul.  Paul's  life  and 
thought  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  early  church  and  in  the  context  of  con- 
temporary Hellenism  and  Judaism.  Dr.  Kelly 

232.  John         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Religion  104. 
An  advanced  study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  letters  of  John;  the  author's  thought 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  early  church  and  in  the  context  of  contemporary 
Hellenism  and  Judaism.  Dr.  Kelly 


Historical  Studies 

125.  Religion  and  the  Hellenistic  World         One  course 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Christianity  from  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  to 
the  fifth  century.  A  focus  on  Christianity's  interaction  with  religious  movements  such 
as  gnosticism,  mystery  religions,  Neoplatonism  and  stoicism.  Dr.  Thompson 

126.  The  Medieval  Image  and  Christianity         One  course 

A  study  of  Christian  thought  and  expression  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  religious  institutions,  cultural  and  artistic  forms,  and  theological  patterns. 
Dr.  Thompson 

135.  Religion  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Enlightenment         One  course 

A  survey  of  religious  thought  and  experience  from  the  sixteenth  century  Reformation 
to  the  eighteenth  century  Enlightenment.  Emphasis  on  Protestant  and  Catholic  ex- 
pression and  its  interaction  with  cultural  and  ideological  forces  of  the  period. 
Dr.  Thompson 

136.  Religion  and  the  Modern  World         One  course 

A  study  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Christian  and  Jewish  thought  and  move- 
ments, the  rise  of  religious  liberalism,  the  Social  Gospel,  neo-orthodoxy  and  neo- 
Thomism,  sectarian  and  ecumenical  tendencies,  contemporary  theological  movements. 
Dr.  Thompson 

240.  Religion  in  America         One  course 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion  or  history  of  the  United  States. 
A  study  of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  groups  in  America,  their  theological  and 
institutional  developments  to  1900  and  their  impact  on  American  social  and  intellect- 
ual history.  Dr.  Thompson 

260.  Problems  in  the  Study  of  Religious  History         One  course 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion  and  one  in  history. 
The  study  of  a  period  or  comprehensive  topic  in  Western  religious  history,  to  be 
selected  by  the  students  and  professor  in  the  course.  Examination  of  methods  of 
historical  research  and  interpretation.  Dr.  Thompson 
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Critical  Studies 

106.  The  Religious  Dimension  One  course 

Examination  of  fundamental  religions  and  philosophic  questions  through  reading  and 
discussion  of  four  of  the  following:  The  Sacred  Canopy,  Berger;  I  and  Thou,  Buber; 
Ghandi's  Truth,  Erickson;  Shangtung  Compound,  Gilky;  The  Sickness  Unto  Death, 
Kierkegaard;  Cry,  The  Beloved  Country,  Paton;  Short  Stories,  O'Connor;  The  Mind  of 
the  Maker,  Sayers;  other  works  available  in  English. 

166.  Judaeo-Christian  Ethics  and  Contemporary  Issues  One  course 

An  introduction  to  theological  thinking  about  contemporary  social  issues:  reason  and 
faith  in  decision-making;  background  of  biblical  ethics;  various  relationships  between 
religion  and  civilization;  attention  given  to  such  problem  areas  as  love,  war,  social 
justice,  and  urbanization.  Dr.  Hill.  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Thompson 

235.   Non-Western  Religious  Traditions  One  course 

The  historical,  ideological  and  cultural  development  of  major  non-Western  religions, 
including  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Shintoism,  and  Islam,  and  an  examination  of  the 
phenomenology  of  religion.  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Thompson 

250.  Great  Religious  Thinkers  One  course 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion. 
Intensive  study  of  the  thought  of  one  or  two  of  the  following:  Augustine,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  classical  Reformers,  Kierkegaard,  Paul  Tillich,  Martin  Buber,  the 
Niebuhrs.  other  contemporary  figures.  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Thompson 

270.   Reading  in  Religion  or  Philosophy  One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  department. 
Directed  reading  in  a  selected  area  in  religion  or  philosophy.  Concentration  on  a  par- 
ticular religious  or  philosophic  thinker,  historical  period,  or  special  topic.  One  or  two 
meetings  per  week.  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Kelly.  Dr.  Thompson 

Honors  290.   Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Religion  One  to  three  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  religion,  subject  to  the  approval  of  department  chair- 
man. Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  three  courses,  the  maximum  for 
any  one  semester  being  two  courses. 

302.   Philosophy  of  Religion  One  course 

Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  one  course  in  religion. 
The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the  works  of  various 
philosophers,  ancient  and  modern.  Dr.  Hill 

320.  The  Sociology  of  Religion  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  and  Religion  240  or  any  200-level  sociology  course. 
An  analysis  of  group  beliefs  and  practices,  secularization,  the  consequences  of  uni- 
foraties  and  variations  in  religious  behavior  and  attitudes.  It  will  be  offered  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Sociology.  Dr.  Thomas 

390.   Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors.  Dr.  Hill 
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Philosophy 


Philosophy  aims  to  give  a  reasoned  conception  of  the  universe  and  of 
man's  place  in  it,  and  in  so  doing  to  define  the  ideals  which  call  for 
recognition  in  the  moral,  social,  aesthetic,  and  religious  realms. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all-courses  will  meet  three  times  per  week. 

101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy         One  course 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  its  methods  and  aims.  Consideration  of  a 
variety  of  philosophies  with  selected  readings  from  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Dr.  Hill 

121.  Logic  and  Scientific  Method         One  course 

Introduction  to  logic  as  the  science  of  valid  inference.  Problems  and  principles  of 
both  deductive  and  inductive  inference,  the  significance  of  modern  symbolic  logic, 
and  the  role  played  by  logic  in  all  of  man's  activities.  Dr.  Hill 

202.  Problems  of  Philosophy         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101  or  121. 
Systematic  consideration  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  philosophic  enterprise  and  the 
interrelations  of  their  problems.  Two  or  three  problems  to  be  selected  for  penetrating 
study.  Dr.  Hill 

204.  History  of  Philosophy         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101  or  121. 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  Western  philosophy  from  its  origins  in  ancient  Greece 
to  the  present,  emphasizing  the  interplay  between  philosophy  and  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  culture.  Dr.  Hill 

207.  Greek  Philosophy         One  course 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy  or  Classical  Studies  major. 
The  development  of  philosophical  thought  from  its  origins  in  Ancient  Greece  through 
the  Hellenic  period.  Dr.  Hill 

210.  Individual  Philosophers         One  course 

Intensive  study  of  the  works  of  a  classical  philosopher:  ancient  or  modern.        Dr.  Hill 

222.  Ethics         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101  or  121. 
The  central  concepts  and  problems  of  ethics,  with  readings  representative  of  the 
main  types  of  ethical  theories.  Dr.  Hill 

302.  Philosophy  of  Religion         One  course 

Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  one  course  in  philosophy. 
The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the  works  of  various 
philosophers.  Dr.  Hill 
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Department  of  Sociology  and  Economics 


Associate  Professor  Thomas,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Wendt; 
Assistant  Professor  Gilliland;  Instructors  Johnson  and  Canupp. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  sociology  will  provide  the  student  with  the 
analytical  tools  to  understand  traditional  and  current  social  events  and 
trends.  The  major  in  sociology  requires  the  completion  of  six  courses 
in  addition  to  Sociology  210  and  215. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  economics  will  provide  the  student  with  the 
tools  to  undrestand  and  analyze  current  events  and  trends  in  econom- 
ics, different  market  structures  and  their  ramifications  in  American 
business,  government  policy,  and  consumer  behavior. 


Sociology 

100.   Introduction  to  Sociology  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts,  theories,  and  methods  that  form  the  core  of  the 
sociological  perspective  on  human  social  behavior,  including  such  topics  as  social 
structure,  social  process,  socialization,  and  culture.  Dr.  Gilliland  and  Dr.  Thomas 


104.   Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology  (see  page  79) 


110.   Social  Problems  One  course 

Analysis  of  some  of  the  major  social  problems  of  American  society  in  terms  of  socio- 
logical concepts  and  principles.  Mr.  Wendt 


130.  Cultural  Anthropology  One  course 

A  study  of  primitive  societies,  emphasizing  their  social  organization,  culture,  and 

change.  Mr.  Wendt 


200.  Cultural  Geography  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Any  100-level  sociology  course. 
A  study  of  man  in  his  social  and  physical  environment,  including  a  review  of  certain 
geographical  concepts  indicating  man's  political  alignments  and  a  study  of  cultural 
interdependence  of  living  societies.  Mr.  Wendt 


205.  Social  Psychology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Any  100-level  sociology  course  and  Psychology  70.  See  Psychology 

205. 
Social  attitudes  and  their  development,  nature  of  prejudice,  group  dynamics,  psy- 
chology of  leadership,  propaganda,  war.  Dr.  Nelson 
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210.  Research  Methods         One  course 

Prerequisites:  Any  100-level  sociology  course  and  Sociology  215.  Required  of  all 

sociology  majors. 
An  examination  of  important  methodological  and  theoretical  approaches  in  the 
analysis  of  social  phenomena,  including  theory  building.  Dr.  Thomas 

215.  Introduction  to  Statistics         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Any  100-level  sociology  course. 
An  introduction  to  elementary  descriptive  statistics  and  basic  principles  of  statistical 
inference,  including  estimation  and  tests  of  hypotheses.  Required  of  all  sociology 
majors.  Dr.  Gilliland 

220.  The  Evolution  of  Social  Inequality  (Social  Stratification) 

Prerequisite:  Any  100-level  sociology  course. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  systems  of  social  inequality  (stratification)  in  human 
societies.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  nature,  causes,  and  consequences  of  uniformities 
and  variations  in  social  inequality.  Staff 

230.  Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Any  100-level  course  in  sociology. 
An  examination  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  uniformities  and  variations  of 
behavioral  expectations  associated  with  sex  in  modern  societies.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  social  learning,  role  conflict,  and  social  movements  associated  with  social  inequali- 
ties related  to  sex  status.  Dr.  Gilliland 

232.  Marriage  and  The  Family         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Any  100-level  sociology  course. 
A  study  of  the  institution  of  marriage  and  the  family  in  various  societies  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  contemporary  American  family.  Dr.  Gilliland 

240.  The  Sociology  of  Education         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Any  100-level  course  in  sociology. 
An  examination  of  social  influences  (e.g.,  family,  peers,  school)  affecting  academic 
performance  and  attitudes.  Attention  is  given  to  the  educational  institution,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  multiple  and  changing  functions  of  formal  education  in  industrial 
societies.  Dr.  Gilliland 

260.  Intergroup  Relations         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Any  100  level  course  in  Sociology. 
Racial  and  cultural  minority  groups.  Emphasis  on  the  causes  and  consequences  ot 
prejudice  and  discrimination.  Some  attention  is  given  to  contemporary  social  move- 
ments in  the  United  States.  Staff 

270.  Criminology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Any  100-level  course  in  sociology. 
An  analysis  of  crime  and  delinquency  as  legal  categories,  perspectives  on  causation, 
and  the  consequences  of  variable  social  reactions  to  crime  and  delinquency.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  criminal  justice  system.  Mr.  Wendt 

280.  Urban  Community         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Any  100-level  course  in  Sociology. 
The  study  of  urbanization,  the  ecology  of  urban  sub-areas,  the  major  demographic 
features  and  problems  of  modern  cities,  and  urban  social  organization.  Staff 
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290.   Independent  and  Directed  Study  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  advisor.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  B  average  in  the  major,  subject  to  approval  of  the  department  chair- 
man. Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  of 
any  one  term  being  one  course.  Staff 

300.  Community  Social  Services  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Any  100-level  sociology  course  and  any  200-level  sociology  course. 

(Senior  status  may  be  substituted  for  the  200-level  sociology  course). 
A  study  of  the  agencies  and  the  methods  used  by  a  community  to  cope  with  its 
problems  and  approached  through  a  review  of  the  history  of  public  and  private 
agencies,  field  trips,  and  field  placement  in  an  agency.  One  lecture;  one  field  trip; 
three  hours  field  placement.  Mr.  Canupp 

310.  Advanced  Principles  of  Sociology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  and  any  200-level  sociology  course. 
A  systematic  and  critical  analysis  of  contemporary  issues  in  sociology.  Intensive 
study  of  current  topics.  Dr.  Thomas 

320.  The  Sociology  of  Religion  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Any  100-level  sociology  course  and  any  200-level  sociology  course. 

Religion  240  or  Senior  status  may  be  substituted  for  the  200-level  sociology 

course. 
An  analysis  of  religious  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  behavior;  secularization;  and  the  con- 
sequences of  religious  commitments.  Offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Religion  and  Philosophy.  Dr.  Thomas 

330.  Deviance  and  Social  Control  One  course 

Prerequisites:  Any  100-level  sociology  course  and  200-level  sociology  course 
(Psychology  270  or  Senior  Status  may  be  substituted  for  the  200-level  sociology 
course). 
A  study  of  forms  of  social  deviance  (e.g.,  addiction,  crime,  mental  illness,  etc.)  and 
agents  of  social  control  (e.g.,  family,  peers,  religion,  education,  government,  etc.).  A 
review  of  theories  of  deviant  behavior,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation.  Staff 


Economics 

110.   Introduction  to  Economics  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  theory  of  in- 
come determination.  Particular  emphasis  on  current  economic  problems. 

Mr.  Johnson 

230.   Intermediate  Price  Theory  (Microeconomics)  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Economics  110. 
A  study  of  the  price  system  and  resource  allocation  under  various  market  conditions. 
Mr.  Johnson 

240.   Macroeconomics  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Economics  110. 
A  study  of  modern  and  classical  theory  of  employment,  national  income,  and  govern- 
ment monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  Mr.  Johnson 
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Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Economics         One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  B  average  in  Economics,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department 
chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
for  any  one  term  being  one  course.  Mr.  Johnson 


Summer  Program  in  Asolo 

Salem  College  sponsors  a  session  in  Asolo,  Italy,  a  village  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Dolomite  mountains,  forty  kilometers  north  of  Venice.  Asolo 
has  become  a  part  of  Salem,  its  "language  lab"  and  Asolo  Square,  its 
art  gallery.  Each  student  may  take  two  courses  for  college  credit,  and 
field  trips  to  many  historical  and  cultural  sites  are  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. Courses  are  offered  in  the  disciplines  of  art,  history,  Italian,  mu- 
sic, and  religion,  as  especially  enriched  by  unique  opportunities  af- 
ford in  the  region.  Courses  which  may  be  offered  include: 


Art 

130-S.  Studio  Art         One  course 

Work  in  painting,  drawing,  and  composition.  Emphasis  on  landscape  painting  in 
various  media.  The  course  is  offered  on  either  a  lower-level  or  an  upper-level  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  work  the  student  is  qualified  to  do. 
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140-S.   Survey  of  Northern  Italian  Art  One  course 

History  and  interpretation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  Northern  Italy 

with  emphasis  on  the  Venetian  area. 

Honors  290-S.   Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Art  One  or  two  courses 

Independent  study  in  Art  History,  painting,  sculpture,  or  graphics  under  the  guidance 
of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  art.  Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum 
of  two  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  term  being  one  course. 

History 

108-S.   History  of  Rome  One  course 

The  outstanding  political,  social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  growth  and  decline  of 
Rome.  Attention  is  given  also  to  the  contributions  of  the  Etruscan  civilization  to  the 
government,  religion,  and  social  customs  of  Rome  as  well  as  Rome's  contributions  to 
the  architecture,  government,  and  literature  of  the  western  world. 

141-S.   Origins  of  Modern  Government  and  Society  One  course 

The  Medici,  Machiavelli,  and  Michelangelo:  political  personages,  ideas,  and  changing 

patronage  of  the  arts  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Home  Economics 

110-S.   International  Cuisine  One  course 

A  study  of  the  relationships  of  the  market  place,  geographical  location  and  com- 
munity history  to  the  preparation  of  specific  meals  or  dishes  popular  throughout  the 
world. 

Italian 

10-S,  20-S.   Italian  One  course 

A  beginning  course  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar,  practice  in  understand- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  Italian,  or  continuation  at  a  more  advanced  level. 
(N.B.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Italian  10-S  until  it  has  been  successfully  followed 
by  a  course  in  Italian  20  or  its  equivalent.) 

Music 

108. S.   Italian  Opera  and  Strings  One  course 

No  prerequisite;  open  to  all  students. 
The  music  of  Italy  studied  through  the  development  of  opera  and  strings.  Included 
will  be  a  study  of  four  operas,  and  the  evolution  of  the  solo  string  concerto.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  development  of  string  literature,  string  instruments,  and  the 
growth  of  opera  will  be  explored. 

10-S-320-S.   Music  Performance  One-half  or  one-quarter  course 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Study  and  performance  including  harp,  violin,  and  voice.  Two  hour  lessons  per  week. 

Religion 

100-S.   Religious  Symbolism  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  Catholic  tradition  with  special  focus  on  those  aspects  given 

symbolic  expression  in  the  art  and  architecture  of  northern  Italy. 
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Board  of  Trustees 

Mr.  Douglas  F.  Peterson,  Jr., 

Chairman 
Mr.  William  H.  Petree,  Vice 

Chairman 
'Mrs.  E.  M.  Hester,  Secretary 
Mr.  C.  T.  Leinbach,  Jr.,  Treasurer 
Rev.  Burton  J.  Rights,  Clerk 

Rev.  Richard  F.  Amos 

Mr.  Clyde  G.  Barber,  Jr. 

Rev.  Alan  H.  Barnes 
'Mrs.  Edmund  D.  Campbell 

Mr.  C.  Douglas  Carter 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Dull,  Jr. 
'Mrs.  J.  Roger  Edwards 
'Mrs.  James  C.  Eller 

Mrs.  Duncan  M.  Faircloth 

Mrs.  Gordon  Hanes 

Mr.  P.  Huber  Hanes,  Jr. 

Mr.  Theodore  C.  Kerner 

Mr.  William  R.  Lybrook 

Mr.  Robert  A.  McCuiston,  Jr. 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Nifong 

Dr.  Clayton  H.  Persons 

Mr.  Claude  F.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Graydon  0.  Pleasants 
'Mrs.  Dan  Rather 

Mrs.  Norwood  Robinson 

Mr.  Dalton  D.  Ruffin 
'Mrs.  Richard  E.  Shore 

Mr.  R.  Arthur  Spaugh,  Sr. 

Mr.  Colin  Stokes 

Mr.  Philip  L.  Thorpe 

Mrs.  Scott  Venable 

Rev.  Christian  D.  Weber 

Dr.  S.  Clay  Williams 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Willingham,  Sr. 

Mr.  Burke  E.  Wilson,  Jr. 

'Alumnae  trustees  elected  by  the 
Alumnae  Association. 


Executive  Committee 

Mr.  Douglas  F.  Peterson,  Jr. 
Chairman 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Dull,  Jr. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Hester 

Mr.  C.  T.  Leinbach,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norwood  Robinson 

Mr.  Dalton  D.  Ruffin 

Mr.  William  H.  Petree 

Mrs.  Richard  Shore 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Willingham,  Sr. 
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Administration 

John  Herrick  Chandler,  A.B.,B.D.,  Ph.D. 

President 
James  A.  Gray,  B.A..M.B.A. 

Vice  President 
Janis  I.  Somerville,  B.A..M.B.A. 

Academic  Dean 
Wilson  "Place,  B.S.,CPA 

Business  Manager 
Robert  Arthur  Newsom,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A. 

Comptroller 
Clemens  Sandresky,  B.A..M.A. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 
Virginia  A.  Johnson,  B.S.,M.Ed. 

Dean  of  Students 
Margaret  Lynch  Simpson,  B.A. 

Registrar 
Mary  Scott  Best,  B.A..M.A. 

Director  of  Admissions 
Edith  A.  Kirkland,  B.A. 

Consultant  in  Admissions 
W.  Robert  Woerner,  B.A..M.A.,  M.S. 

Librarian 
Doris  McMillan  Eller,  B.S. 

Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 
Dale  Hartzler  Gramley,  A.B..M.S., 
LITT.D.,LL.D.,Lit.D. 

President,  Emeritus 
Ivy  May  Hixson,  B.A.,M.A.,Ph.D. 
Academic  Dean,  Professor  of 

Classical  Languages,  Emeritus 
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Anna  J.  Cooper,  B.A..M.A..M.S. 

Librarian,  Emeritus 
Lelia  Graham  Marsh,  B.A. 

Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs, 
Emeritus 
Anna  Gertrude  Perryman,  T.A 

Treasurer.  Emeritus 


Lucy  E.  Austin,  A.B.,M.A.,Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages,  Emeritus 
Jess  Lucile  Byrd,  B.A. MA. 

Emma  Lehman  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 
Roy  Jones  Campbell,  B.A..M.P.H. 

Professor  of  Biology.  Emeritus 
Evabelle  Simmons  Covington,  B.A..M.A. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics,  Emeritus 
Arley  Theodore  Curlee,  B.A.M.A. 

Louise  C.  Shaffner  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Emeritus 
Harold  Michael  Lewis,  B.A.,  Docteur  de  I'Universite 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Emeritus 
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The  Faculty 

'William  H.  Baskin  (1973)  Instructor  in  Italian 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Norma  W.  Bernhardt  (1973)  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Salem  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Michel  H.  Bourquin  (1966)  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
James  Lee  Bray  (1958)  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Ed.M.,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
Shasta  M.  Bryant  (1973)  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
James  W.  Buchanan  (1968)         Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 
John  Wesley  Burrows  (1964)  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  East  Tennessee  University. 
**  Mildred  Inzer  Byers  (1957)  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College. 
John  K.  Canupp  (1972)  Instructor  in  Sociology 

A.B.,  Baylor  University;  M.S.,  Columbia  University. 
W.  Douglas  Cardwell,  Jr.  (1972)  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  Transylvania  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 
Errol  M.  Clauss  (1963)  Associate  Professor  of  Histoi  y 

B.A.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University. 
Linda  Motley  Dudley  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro. 
James  W.  Edwards  (1965)  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Evansville  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University. 
Laura  C.  Edwards  (1965)  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Rick  Ervin  Flanery  (1972)  Instructor  in  Ceramics 

B.A.,  Graceland  College;  M.F.A.,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mary  Ann  Garcia  (1964)  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Harriet  Garrett  (1968)  Instructor  in  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University. 
Nancy  C.  Gilliland  (1973)  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Louise  Y.  Gossett  (1966)  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Berea  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
Roy  F.  Gratz  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
Mary  Stewart  Hill  (1960)  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

B.A.,  M.A.,  McGill  University;  M.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 

University. 
Barbara  Behrens  Hills  (1960)  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Ursula  Hoecker  (1973)  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Diploma,  University  of  Heidelberg;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Freiburg,  Germany. 


*Date  following  name  indicates  year  of  appointment. 
*On  leave  Fall,  1973. 
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Mary  Homrighous  (1964)  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Director  of  Dramatics 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University. 
James  R.  Johnson  (1973)  Instructor  in  Economics 

B.A.,  Elmhurst  College;  M.A.,  Duke  University. 
James  M.  Jordan  (1959)  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia. 
Mary  Batrow  Kampen  (1972)  Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  Hood  College. 
Michael  Edwin  Kampen  (1972)  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A..  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Tulane  University,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Pennsylvania. 
Lucia  R.  Karnes  (1959)  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  &  Education 

B.S..  Georgia  College;  M.A.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 

Carolina. 
J.  Patrick  Kelly  (1973)  Instructor  in  Journalism 

A.B.J.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Graduate  Study,  Niemann 

Fellowship,  Harvard  University. 
Sidney  L.  Kelly,  Jr.  (1967)  Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,  Wofford  College;  B.D.,  Yale  University;  Th.M..  Princeton  Theological 

Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University. 
David  C.  Kurtz  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Purdue  University;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A., 

Wake  Forest  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
Francis  M.  Lazarus  (1973)  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

A.B.  Canisius  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 
David  MacKenzie  (1973)  Professor  of  Russian  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 
William  G.  Mangum  (1961)  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Susan  Edna  Mauger  (1972)  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Winthrop  College;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University. 
Donald  E.  McLeod  (1963)  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Guilford  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Brian  Meehan  (1972)  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  C.  Phil.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Mary  L.  Melvin  (1950)  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  Brown  University;  M.A..  University  of  North  Carolina. 
A.  Hewson  Michie,  Jr.  (1959)  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Arnold  E.  Nelson  (1973)  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College;  M.S.,  Long  Island  University;  Ph.D., 

Texas  Christian  University. 
Rosemary  Nelson  (1973)  Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Education 

B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College;  M.A.,  Texas  Christian  University. 
Virginia  Newell  (1969)  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  Education 

A.B.,  Talladega  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 
Stephen  R.  Nohlgren  (1966)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  Augustana  College;  M.S.P.H..  University  of  North  Carolina. 
June  Lyton  Orton  Consultant  and  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Learning  Disabilities 

B.A..  Vassar  College;  M.S.S..  Smith  College. 
Charles  B.  Pate  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Ph.D..  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Jane  R.  Perlmutter  (1973)  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University 
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Sally  P.  Rackley  (1965)  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.,  Colby  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
Laddie  Wayne  Rollins  (1972)  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.E.E.,  Georgia  Tech;  M.S.,  Texas  Christian  University;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  Tech. 
Georgia  K.  Rothbard  (1973)  Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Houston. 
Nan  P.  Rufty  (1966)  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
Edwin  F.  Shewmake  (1950)  Professor  of  Art 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Margaret  Petrea  Snow  (1953)  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
Antony  Swider  (1968)  Instructor  in  Art  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama. 
Pollyanna  G.  Stewart  (1968)  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University. 
*Adam  Stiener  (1966)  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon. 
Betty  Talbert  (1973)  Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  Peabody  College;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  A.B.D.,  University  of 

North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Michael  C.  Thomas  (1972)  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Baylor  University;  S.T.B.,  Harvard  University  Divinity  School;  M.A., 

University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Clark  A.  Thompson  (1964)  Associate  Professor  of  Religion,  College  Chaplain 

B.A.,  University  of  Rochester;  B.D.,  Harvard  Divinity  School;  Th.M.,  Duke 

University;  Ph.D.,  Brown  University. 
Bernhard  von  Nicolai  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  University  of  Toledo;  M.A.,  Stanford  University. 
Sadie  Elizabeth  Welch  (1947)  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 

B.A.,  Greensboro  College;  M.A.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

North  Carolina. 
Robert  Lewis  Wendt  (1955)  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  Southern  Methodist  University. 
Frank  H.  Whitchurch  (1973)  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University. 
William  Beckler  White  (1955)  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lehigh  University. 
Robert  Lee  Wolf  (1973)  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Missouri. 
Anne  Woodward  (1960)  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

On  leave  1973-74 
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School  of  Music 

Loise  Cox  Bowen  Instructor  in  Piano,  Emeritus 

Piano  Diploma.  Salem  College;  Private  Study,  Elizabeth  Quaile,  Francis  Moore, 
Teresita  Carreno  Blois,  and  Hans  Barth. 

Mary  Frances  Cash  Associate  Professor  of  Theory,  Emeritus 

B.M..  Salem  College;  Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists;  Profes- 
sional Study,  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
'Frances  Home  Avera  (1952)  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  Professional  Study,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Janice  Harsanyi  (1973)  Conductor,  Choral  Ensemble 

B.M.,  Westminster  Choir  College;  Graduate  Study.  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts. 
'Margaret  Frances  Hart  (1972)  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Hans  Heidemann  (1951)  Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Piano 
Diploma,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Professional  Study,  Brooklyn  Conservatory; 
Private  Study,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Wallinford-Riegger,  Moriz  and  Hedwig  Rosenthal, 
and  Daniel  Ericourt. 
"Marlene  Hoirup  (1973)  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M..  Northwestern  University;  M.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Graduate  Study, 
Hoch  Schuler,  Fuer  Musik,  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

Eugene  M.  Jacobowsky  (1950)  Associate  Professor  of  Violin 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A..  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University; 
Private  Study,  Eduard  Dethier,  Ivan  Galamian,  Ronald  Murat,  Louis  PUersinger, 
and  Dezo  Szigeti. 

Joan  E.  Jacobowsky  (1951)  Associate  Professor  of  Voice 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  Teachers  College  of  Colmbia  University; 
Private  Study,  Madame  Winetskaja.  Belle  Julie  Soudant,  Edith  Piper,  K.  B. 
Remley. 

Carol  Moore  Johnson  (1971)  Instructor  in  Percussion  Instruments 

Professional  Study.  Stetson  University;  Private  Study,  Massie  Johnson, 
Harold  Jones. 

Sherry  Kelly  (1973)  Instructor  in  Voice 

B.M.,  Westminster  Choir  College;  M.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro. 
'Ann  Listokin  (1967)  Instructor  in  Piano 

Professional  Study,  Institute  of  Modern  Piano  Technique,  Mannes  College  of 
Music;  Private  Study,  Hans  Neumann. 

Charles  R.  Medlin  (1963)  Instructor  in  Cello  and  Piano 

Professional  Study,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Julliard  School  of  Music. 

John  S.  Mueller  (1955)  Professor  of  Organ 

B.M.,  Oberlin  College  Conversatory;  M.M..  University  of  Michigan;  D.M.A., 
Boston  University;  Professional  Study,  Columbia  University,  and  State  Institute 
of  Music.  Frankfurt,  Germany,  as  Fulbright  Scholar;  Private  Study,  Arthur 
Poister.  Grigg  Fountain.  Vernon  de  Tar.  and  Helmut  Walcha. 

Margaret  Snodgrass  Mueller  (1958)  Associate  Professor  of  Piano  and  Organ 

B.M.,  M.M..  Oberlin  College  Conservatory;  Professional  Study,  Kansas  Univer- 
sity, State  Institute  of  Music.  Frankfurt.  Germany,  as  Fulbright  Scholar,  and 
Paris.  France  as  Aeolian.  Grantee  in  organ;  Private  Study  Helmust  Walcha, 
Maria  Jager,  and  Andre  Marchal. 

Ewald  V.  Nolte  (1969)  Professor  of  Music  History 

B.M..  M.M..  Ph.D..  Northwestern  University;  Professional  Study,  Yale  University. 

'Preparatory  School  Faculty 
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Patricia  Pence  (1965)  Instructor  in  Harp  and  Music  Literature 

B.S.,  State  University,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania;  Professional  Study,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  Temple  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia  Musical  Academy;  Private  Study,  Carolos  Salzedo,  Edna 
Phillips,  and  Alice  Chalifoux. 

Paul  Willard  Peterson  (1946)  Professor  of  Voice 

B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music;  M.M.,  Northwestern  University;  Professional 
Study,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Private  Study, 
John  Toms,  Arthur  Kraft,  Alfred  Spouse,  T.  Austin-Ball,  and  Frederick 
Haywood. 
*  Edith  Turpin  Potter  (1966)  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.A.,  Vassar  College;  Professional  Study,  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Fontainbleau, 
France,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Private  Study,  Robert  Casadesus. 

June  Louise  Samson  (1947)     Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education  &  Musicology 
B.M.,  Pembroke  College  in  Brown  University;  M.A.,  Smith  College;  Professional 
Study,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  University  of 
Innsbruck,  Ithaca  College,  and  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

Clemens  Sandresky  (1952)  Professor  of  Piano 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A.,  Harvard  University;  Professional  Study,  Longy 
School  of  Music,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  Columbia  University;  Private 
Study,  Oswald  Jonas  and  Lily  Dumont. 

Margaret  Vardell  Sandresky  (1946)       Associate  Professor  of  Composition  &  Theory 
B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University  of  Rochester;  Professional  Study,  State 
Institute  of  Music;  Frankfurt,  Germany,  as  Fulbright  Scholar. 

Nancy  Wurtele  (1962)  Assistant  Professor  of  Piano 

B.M.,  University  of  Sothern  California;  M.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  D.M.A., 
University  of  Southern  California;  Professional  Study,  Tanglewood  Music  Festi- 
val, and  Academia  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome  as  Fulbright-ltalian  Government 
Grantee;  Private  Study,  John  Crown,  Alice  Ehlers,  Gabor  Rejto,  Louis  Per- 
singer,  Rosina  Lhevinne,  and  Halsey  Stevens. 

Center  for  Special  Education 

Lucia  R.  Karnes,  B.S.,M.A.,Ph.D.  Director 

June  L.  Orton,  B.A..M.S.S.  Consultant 

Roberta  Fitzhugh  Michal,  B.A.  Administrator 

Library 

W.  Robert  Woerner,  B. A.M. A. M.S.  Librarian 

Ann  D.  Ellington,  A. B., M.Ed., M.S.  Associate  Librarian 

Lifespan  Center 

Judith  D.  Homer,  B.S.N.,M.Ed.  Counselor 

Michelle  Trahan,  A.B.,M.A.  Counselor 

Faculty  Committees  for  1973-1974 

Academic  Council 

Admissions 

Curriculum 

Faculty  Affairs 

January  Program 

Lecture  and  Assembly 

Library 

Faculty  Advisory  Board 
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The  Alumnae  Association 


The  Alumnae  Association,  or- 
ganized in  1886,  offers  member- 
ship to  all  graduates  and  former 
students  of  the  College.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Association  are  to 
foster  among  the  alumnae  a  spirit 
of  continuing  fellowship  and  serv- 
ice; to  interpret  Salem  College  to 
the  communities  in  which  they 
live;  to  promote  among  alumnae 
an  active  interest  in  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  Salem  College; 
and  to  enable  the  College  to 
maintain  educational  and  cultural 
relationships  with  its  alumnae. 
The  annual  meeting  is  held  on 
Alumnae  Day  during  commence- 
ment weekend. 

The  Alumnae  Office  publishes 
the  Alumnae  Magazine,  conducts 
the  Alumnae  Fund,  and  maintains 
the  alumnae  files  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Director  of  Alum- 
nae Affairs.  The  Alumnae  House, 


a  college-owned  building  which 
was  restored  by  the  alumnae  in 
1948,  serves  as  an  office  and 
guest  house  with  a  reception 
room  and  rooms  for  alumnae,  rel- 
atives of  students  and  college 
guests.  The  Association  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Alumni 
Council.  The  income  from  the 
General  Alumnae  Fund  is  used  to 
finance  in  part  the  operation  of 
the  Alumnae  Association.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Fund  is  designated  as 
Gifts  to  the  College  and  includes: 
Faculty  Summer  Sabbaticals,  a 
grant  enabling  summer  study  and 
research  in  this  country  and 
abroad;  the  Dale  H.  Gramley  Con- 
tingency Fund,  established  in 
1970,  to  be  used  by  the  College 
president  to  cover  desirable  edu- 
cational expenses  not  provided 
for  in  the  regular  operating  bud- 
get: the  Art  Exhibit  Fund  and 
President's  Prizes. 


Alumnae  Executive  Board  of  Directors  1973-74 

President:  Mrs.  James  Kitchin  (Jennie  Cavenaugh  '43) 

945  Winwood  Dr.,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23451 
1st  Vice  President:  Mrs.  Leonard  Gilliam  (Mary  Turner  '48) 

425  Oakhurst  Rd.,  Statesville,  N.  C.  28677 
2nd  Vice  President:  Mrs.  James  Chappell  (Carolyn  Kneeburg  '55) 

644  Friar  Tuck  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
3rd  Vice  President:  Miss  Elisa  H.  Mabley  '68 

500  Irving  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 
Secretary:  Mrs.  R.  W.  Sumner  (Nancy  Taylor  '69) 

1607  Pineview  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27608 
Treasurer:  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Barron  (Alison  Britt  '54) 

1030  Wendover  Circle,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 
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College  Honors  1972-73 

Bobbi  Anne  Brooks 
Donna  Byrd 
Deborah  Ann  Clark 
Catherine  Lane  Cooper 
Sarah  Brent  Dorrier 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Duncan 
Carol  Marley  Franklin 
Mary  Laurie  Fraser 
Marcia  Anne  Garrett 
Catherine  Gazes 


Susan  Jones  Heaton 
Gwen  Cairns  Holland 
Margaret  Alda  Melvin 
Barbara  Lynn  Pflieger 
Patricia  Ann  Pickard 
Andrea  Jackson  Sawyer 
Patricia  Wyman  Scarborough 
Rebecca  Ann  Smethie 
Ellen  Elaine  Workman 


Class  Honors  1972-73 
Seniors 

Dorothy  Jane  Bailey 
Brenda  Leah  Brock 
Anna  Moore  Butzner 
Donna  Byrd 
Deborah  Ann  Clark 
Catherine  Lane  Cooper 
Hamilton  Dabbs 
Mary  Laurance  Daltroff 
Kristin  Beth  Danbury 
Sarah  Brent  Dorrier 
Ella  Jean  Dorsey 
Lucy  Farmer  Draper 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Duncan 
Laura  Easterby  Ferguson 
Carol  Marley  Franklin 
Mary  Laurie  Fraser 
Marcia  Anne  Garrett 
Catherine  Gazes 
Susan  Jones  Heaton 
Lisa  Polk  Herron 
Gwen  Cairns  Holland 
Pamela  Newton  Howe 
Martha  Lawrence  Hudgens 
Jocelyn  Beverly  James 


Kennie  Ann  Lupton 
Karen  Ellen  McCotter 
Margaret  Alda  Melvin 
Mary  Alice  Nelson 
Martha  Scott  Newell 
Elizabeth  Cameron  Ogden 
Barbara  Lynn  Pflieger 
Patricia  Ann  Pickard 
Ruth  Vivian  Powell 
Margaret  All ie  Rose 
Andrea  Jackson  Sawyer 
Patricia  Wyman  Scarborough 
Virginia  Gilbert  Snead 
Christina  Weaver  Spence 
Sarah  Beth  Sullivan 
Allison  Marie  Towne 
Susan  Martyne  Watson 
Julia  Harrison  Webber 
Christi  Anne  White 
Deborah  Harrell  Wilkins 
Lynn  McLeod  Wilkins 
Ellen  Elaine  Workman 
Elizabeth  Christine  Young 
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Juniors 

Margaret  Catherine  Bailey 
Julie  Ann  Barton 
Elizabeth  Lipscomb  Beard 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Brinkley 
Shirley  Jean  Brobst 
Gwen  W.  Buchanan 
Peggy  Lei  Bullard 
Mary  Ann  Campbell 
Winifred  Nicholson  Currie 
Margaret  Erskine  Dorrier 
Nancy  Gravely  Gilliam 
Brant  Hatton  Godfrey 
Mary  Susan  Gregory 
Amelia  Meredith  Hardy 
Rebecca  Jane  Hewit 
Karen  Dale  Johnson 
Irene  Pearl  Kimel 
Kathryn  Kirkpatrick 

Sophomores 

Roxann  Yvette  Anderson 
Paige  Letetia  Bowers 
Barbara  Ann  Crumpler 
Donna  Helen  Daeke 
Mary  Roland  Dorsett 
Elizabeth  Payne  Ellis 
Charlotte  Scott  Flint 
Katherine  Anne  Franklin 
Caroline  Cole  Frechette 
Elizabeth  Frost  Glascock 
Elizabeth  Colby  Irwin 
Paula  Mignon  Jeffords 
Virginia  Anne  Lester 

Freshmen 

Frances  Adams  Bobbitt 
Betsy  Brandon  Boyd 
Mary  Lester  Connelly 
Mary  Lucinda  Cothran 
Agnes  Graham  Cowan 
Carolyn  Walker  Davis 
Laura  Anne  Day 
Margaret  Ruth  Erickson 
Susan  Paige  French 
Kathleen  St.  Clair  Gedeon 
Margie  Zel  Gilbert 
Heather  Hall  Hayes 
Sarah  Annette  Johnston 


Leah  Laine  McDonald 
Susan  Elizabeth  McLean 
Martha  Anne  Manly 
Lisbeth  Lynne  Mappus 
Mary  Shimer  Miller 
Christine  Ann  Moran 
Lyda  Susan  Noble 
Carol  Carre  Perrin 
Susan  Parham  Phillips 
Thelma  Elizabeth  Pollard 
Ellen  Hildreth  Rucker 
Margaret  White  Spilman 
Margaret  Ruth  Swiger 
Laura  Lee  Turnage 
Julia  Dee  Wilson 
Nancy  Whitehurst  Wilson 
Susan  Beery  Wingfield 


Sarah  Jane  Longino 
Cynthia  Kathryn  Lovin 
Christine  Elizabeth  Lucht 
Augusta  Leigh  McDonald 
Karen  Yvonne  Merritt 
Elizabeth  Blaine  Perry 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Pickett 
Ann  Wilkinson  Pitt 
Ann  Holland  Rankin 
Amy  Leigh  Robertson 
Cheryl  Mae  Senn 
Alice  Carol  Smith 
Janet  Alice  Wells 


Laura  Chappell  Keith 
Heidi  Kathan  Kylberg 
Nell  Elizabeth  Laffitte 
Kathleen  Marcella  Lombard 
Amanda  Louise  Lyerly 
Susan  Elaine  Schenck 
Jan  Knight  Taylor 
Mary  Kathryn  T"'lor 
Marilyn  Reid  Turner 
Cynthia  Anne  Warren 
Adrian  Cortelyou  Winship 
Wendy  Wycoff 
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Graduates     May,  1973 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Cynthia  Jane  Babb 
Dorothy  Jane  Bailey 

"Marie  Bissette 
Elizabeth  Lee  Booth 

'Bobbi  Anne  Brooks 
Anna  Moore  Butzner 

'Bonnie  Blakney  Byerly 
Sara  Virginia  Carson 
Sue  Hanford  Carter 
Catherine  Lane  Cooper 
Madge  Lane  Crawford 
Mary  Laurance  Daltroff 
Kristin  Beth  Danbury 
Marianne  DeHart 
* 'Dorothy  Boardman  Dewart 
Louise  Rice  Dickey 
Sarah  Brent  Dorrier 
Ella  Jean  Dorsey 
Lucy  Farmer  Draper 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Duncan 

'Christine  Mathews  Durum 
Susan  Fauntleroy 
Kyle  M.  Fauth 
Laura  Easterby  Ferguson 
Andrea  Elizabeth  Fregosi 
Mary  Frances  Funkhouser 
Catherine  Gazes 

'Beth  Glass  Gilbert 

-Lisa  Tisdale  Godwin 
Brenda  Dallas  Griffin 
Kathy  Jane  Griffith 
Marjorie  Griffith 
Alden  Hanson 
Lisa  Polk  Herron 
Katherine  Vinson  Holladay 
Gwendolyn  Cairns  Holland 
Helen  White  Holt 
Pamela  Newton  Howe 
Martha  Lawrence  Hudgens 
Jocelyn  Beverly  James 
Geraldine  Williamson  Lamm 
Pamela  Duane  Langston 
Janet  Cameron  Leonard 
Catherine  Faw  Lewis 
Kennie  Ann  Laney  Lupton 
Sarah  Percy  McBratney 
Katherine  Ann  McCosh 
Karen  Ellen  McCotter 
Sharon  Lane  McGehee 


Patricia  Joan  McKinnon 
'Corinne  Pate  McLaurin 
'Sally  Ruffin  McMurdo 

Elizabeth  Dace  McPherson 
'Eleanor  McClung  Marchant 

Catherine  Houlroyd  Materne 

Sherri  Gibson  Mauldin 

Margaret  Alda  Melvin 

Jannie  Dent  Moore 

Maureen  Elizabeth  Mulhern 

Mary  Alice  Nelson 

Nancy  Nicol  Nelson 

Martha  Scott  Newell 

Mary  Donna  Kimrey  Nielsen 

Elizabeth  Cameron  Ogden 

Patricia  Carol  Parham 

Corina  Pasquier 

Barbara  Lynn  Pflieger 

Patricia  Ann  Pickard 

Ruth  Vivian  Powell 

Rebecca  Lynne  Ranson 

Susan  Beto  Richmond 

Elizabeth  Katrina  Rivers 

Linda  Finney  Rose 

Andrea  Jackson  Sawyer 

Patricia  Wyman  Scarborough 
'Charlyn  Louise  Sewell 

Jean  Shivel 

Robin  Stewart  Sigler 
'Rebecca  Ann  Smethie 

Virginia  Gilbert  Snead 

Elizabeth  Marie  Snoddy 

Christina  Weaver  Spence 
'Judith  Ann  Starnes 

Susan  Lynn  Stone 

Sarah  Beth  Sullivan 

Allison  Marie  Towne 

Cassandra  Barrow  Watkins 

Catherine  Alice  Watson 

Susan  Martyne  Watson 

Julia  Harrison  Webber 

Christi  Anne  White 

Mary  Elizabeth  Whitehead 

Deborah  Harrell  Wilkins 

Margaret  Lynn  McLeod  Wilkins 

Carol  Lynn  Willoughby 

Kathleen  Ann  Wood 

Ellen  Elaine  Workman 

Elizabeth  Christine  Young 
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Graduates 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Brenda  Leah  Brock 
Jane  Calhoun  Foster 
Carol  Marley  Franklin 
Mary  Laurie  Fraser 
Linda  Sue  Kelly 
Margaret  Alcyone  McCloy 
Lillian  Pierce  Mclntyre 
Claire  Watson  Mangum 


'Nancy  Elizabeth  Mears 

Susan  Ann  Nelson 

Sara  Williams  Pinto 

Margaret  Allie  Rose 
'Mary  Louise  Snakenberg  Twiddy 

Melinda  Garrett  Vick 

Elizabeth  Hall  Wilson 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Donna  Byrd 
Deborah  Ann  Clark 
Louise  Hamilton  Dabbs 

'Degree  awarded  as  of  January  31,  1973 
''Degree  awarded  as  of  December  16,  1972 
••Degree  awarded  as  of  August  14,  1973 


Marcia  Anne  Garrett 
Susan  Jones  Heaton 
Evalyn  Elizabeth  Yancey 


510  Union  Street,  S.,  Concord,  N.  C.  28025 
409  Edgemont  Drive,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  28086 
200  Fuller  Street,  Whiteville,  N.  C.  28472 
331  South  Wayne  Avenue.  Wayne.  Penna.  19087 


Fourth  Year  Students 

Adams,  Nancy  Benedict 

Amos,  Suzanne  Holland 

Bacon,  Katherine  Caine 

Barkman,  Jane  Louise 

Barton,  Julie  Ann  306  North  Street,  Anderson.  S.  C.  29621 

Beard,  Elizabeth  Lipscomb  1105  Sunset  Drive,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27408 

Bounds,  Jeri  Lynn  Box  32,  Temple  Street,  Secretary,  Md.  21664 

Bragg,  Elizabeth  Grimes  303  E.  Main  Street.  Plymouth,  N.  C.  27962 

Braswell,  Susan  Francis  Lot  35,  WFU  Trailer  Park,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27109 

Brinkley,  Margaret  Elizabeth  209  Chestnut  Street,  Lexington.  N.  C.  27292 

Buchanan,  Gwen  W.  457  Dartmouth  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Bullard,  Peggy  Lei  106  Heritage  Court,  Belmont.  N.  C.  28012 

Campbell,  Mary  Ann  Route  4,  Box  132,  Laurinburg.  N.  C.  28352 

Clark,  Bethlene  Dunfee         4000  Beaverbrook  Road,  Clemmons,  N.  C.  27012 

Cline,  Anne  Marsh  1615-C  Zuider  Zee  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Condit,  Cynthia  Littell  14  Roslyn  Hills  Drive.  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Currie,  Winifred  Nicholson  773  Concord  Road,  Davidson.  N.  C.  28036 

Dashiell.  Mary  Ashby  1201  Matoaka  Street,  Norfolk.  Va.  23507 

Dicus,  Meta  Kate  Box  695,  Tabor  City.  N.  C.  28463 

15  Perth  Drive,  Wilmington,  Del.  19803 
806  Chester  Road,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 
309  S.E.  31st  Ave..  Ocala.  Fla.  32670 
274  W.  Wesley  Road,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30305 

2525  Rivermont  Avenue.  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 
1241  Sam  Lions  Trail,  Martinsville,  Va.  24112 


Dorrier,  Margaret  E. 
Farrell,  Chantal  L. 
Finley,  Susan  Dale 
Fuller,  Elsie  Keller 
Gilliam.  Nancy  Graveley 
Gilliam.  Sara  Marshall 


Glenn,  Rachel  MacRae 
Gravely,  Elizabeth  Hamlet 


746  Lynn  Dee  Drive,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 
1202  Mulberry  Road.  Martinsville,  Va.  24112 
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Greever,  Lucinda  Gillespie         Box  456,  Burke's  Garden,  Va.  24608 

Gregory,  Mary  Susan         Box  158,  Marshall,  N.  C.  28753 

Grisette,  Sally  Courtney         4518  Hickory  Hill  Road,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37664 

Hamilton,  Anne  Foster         602  Jennings  Landing,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  49015 

Hardy,  Amelia  Meredith         R.F.D.  1,  Box  20,  Amelia,  Va.  23002 

Harrell,  Linda  Gail         112  Oid  Cabin  Lane,  Kernersville,  N.  C.  27284 

Heaton,  Nancy  Marie         123  North  Street,  P.  O.  Box  465,  Anderson,  S.  C.  29621 

Hester,  Elizabeth  Faison         1207  Greenway  Drive,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27262 

Hewit,  Rebecca  Jane         3305  Mullen  Avenue,  Tampa,  Fla.  33609 

Hobbs,  Karen  Elizabeth         1115  Buckingham  Road,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27408 

Holtermann,  Carroll  Ann         1210  Hi  Merest  Road,  Arnold,  Md.  21012 

Hughes,  Frances  Tucker         3510  York  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Hunsucker,  Catherine  Ann         1905  9th  Street,  N.W.,  Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 

Hutcherson,  Ellen         284  Knollwood  Drive,  Rocky  Mount,  Va.  24151 

Johnson,  Irene  Kimel         2335-B  Salem  Court,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Johnson,  Janet  Memory         811  East  Graham,  Shelby,  N.  C.  28150 

Johnson,  Karen  Dare         4712  Trentwoods  Drive,  New  Bern,  N.  C.  28560 

Kidd,  Julianne  Wilbur         139  Crompton  Road,  Waynesboro,  Va.  22980 

Kirkpatrick,  Kathryn         3105  Cranehill  Drive,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Kitchin,  Rebecca  Clark         505  Coharie  Drive,  Clinton,  N.  C.  28328 

Lamm,  Elizabeth  Schaum         1100  Sunset  Crescent,  Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 

Little,  Effie  Allen         701  Morven  Road,  Wadesboro,  N.  C.  28170 

McDonald,  Leah  Laine         49  Willowick  Court,  Decatur,  Ga.  30034 

McLean,  Susan  Elizabeth         1329  Carolina  Drive,  Rockingham,  N.  C.  28379 

McLendon,  Mildred  Aycock         2318  Kirkpatrick  Place,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27408 

Malloy,  Elizabeth  C.         6102  Edgewood  Terrace,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307 

Manly,  Martha  Anne         3550  Overcreek  Road,  Columbia,  S.  C.  29206 

Mappus,  Lisbeth  Lynne         29  Johnson  Rd.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  29407 

Miller,  Mary  Shimer         Rt.  7,  Hanes  Mill  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27105 

Minnig,  Rebecca  Jane         2130  Ridgewood  Rd.,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

Minter,  Christine  Dearborn         5505  Spruce  Tree  Ave.,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014 

Moran,  Christine  Ann         112  Traylors  Gate  Circle,  Irmo,  S.  C.  29063 

Murphy,  Blake  Camille         4  North  Cromwell  Rd.,  Savannah,  Ga.  31404 

Myers,  Anne  Seawell         151  Provident  Lane,  Mobile,  Ala.  36608 

Myers,  Karen  Gay         291  Stanaford  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Nesmith,  Martha  Anne         5  Nesmith  St.,  Tabor  City,  N.  C.  28463 

Newell,  Mary  Leila         3209  Country  Club  Dr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28205 

Noble,  Lyda  Susan         2406  Roberts  Ave.,  Lumberton,  N.  C.  28358 

Parker,  Adah  Reuben         126  N.  Church  St.,  Enfield,  N.  C.  27823 

Perrin,  Carol  Carre         36  Mount  Vista  Ave.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29605 

Perry,  Elizabeth  Hinds         21  Tallokas  Rd.,  Moultrie,  Ga.  31768 

Pharr,  Ruth  Averell         4104  Crossway,  Mobile,  Ala.  36608 

Phillips,  Sara  Anne         315  W.  2nd  St.,  Lexington,  N.  C.  27292 

Phillips,  Susan  Parham         1704  Cypress  Dr.,  Henderson.  N.  C.  27536 

Pollard,  Thelma  Elizabeth         205  Country  Club  Lane,  Galax,  Va.  24333 

Priester,  Martha  Helen         1630  Brandon  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 

Redfearn,  Janie  Elizabeth         2800  Howell  Mill  Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30327 

Richmond,  Marjorie  Clair         408  Thomas  Heights,  Martinsville,  Va.  24112 

Roberson,  Katherine         807  Main  St.,  Tarboro,  N.  C.  27886 

Roberts,  Mary  Denton         956  Rothowood  Rd.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Ross,  Janet  Blair         Dunreath  Farm,  Winchester  Pike,  Lexington,  Ky.  40505 

Royster,  Lucy  Kimball         119  W.  Front  St.,  Oxford,  N.  C.  27565 

Rucker,  Ellen  Hildreth         1117  N.  Main  St.,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  28139 

Sandidge,  Nancy  Jane         5196  Meadowlake  Dr.,  Dunwoody,  Ga.  30338 

Sands,  Edith  Frere         330  Clovelly  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23221 

Sasser,  Dale  Marlyn         400  Apollo  Dr.,  Holly  View  Forest,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.  27030 
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Sanders,  Margaret  Louise  2508  Tanglewood  Lane,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Scott,  Deborah  Lynn  301  Tarrytown  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Shearer,  Emily  Lynn  1424  Northwood  Circle,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Siebert.  Michele  Garcin  Box  445.  Montross.  Va.  22520 

Smith,  Ellen  Gwendolyn  26  Sussex  Rd..  Charleston.  S.  C.  29407 

Smith,  Jean  Hobbs  101  Danby  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Smith,  Shirley  Ann  505  Hawthorne  Lane,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  28052 

Spangler,  Joan  Harrill  317  Tremont  Place,  Shelby,  N.  C.  28150 

Speir,  Carolyn  Grace  Box  158.  Bethel.  N.  C.  27812 

Spilman,  Margaret  White  5414  Cary  St.,  Richmond.  Va.  23226 

Starr,  Virginia  Ellen  3106  Alamance  Rd.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27407 

Stott,  Mary  Allen  1401  Broad  St..  AltaVista.  Va.  24517 

Swiger,  Margaret  Ruth  525  Stanley  Ave.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  26301 

Taylor,  Stewart  Anderson  500  Coharie  Dr.,  Clinton.  N.  C.  28328 

Terry,  Patricia  Anne  1662  Kathwood  Dr.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  29206 

Thomas,  Shirley  Brobst  4550  June  Ave.,  Apt.  1,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Thurston,  Robert  Holt,  Jr.  2409  Walker  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Turnage,  Laura  Lee  303  W.  Church  St.,  Farmville,  N.  C.  27828 

Warner,  Deborah  Morris  114  E.  90th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10028 

Wetzel,  Jean  Frances  8625  Wexford  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23235 

Wilkins,  Frances  Elizabeth  2758  Hampton  Ave.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28207 

Willson,  Harriett  Ann  1618  Dogwood  Rd.,  Staunton,  Va.  24401 

Wilson,  Julia  Dee  113  Skyview  Dr..  Boone.  N.  C.  28607 

Wilson,  Nancy  Whitehurst         512  Marlowe  Rd..  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27609 

Wiltshire,  Katherine  Bates  7214  University  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Wingfield,  Susan  Beery  Zanoni  P.  0..  Gloucester,  Va.  23191 

Winstead,  Gertrude  S.  1284  Peace  Haven  Road.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 


Third  Year  Students 

Allen,  Katherine  Wooding  1402  Roanoke  Dr.,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27408 

Allison,  Sharon  1626  Donaldson  Court  N.E..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30319 

Ambrose,  Margaret  Jean  1004  Walker  Dr.,  Radford.  Va.  24141 

Anders.  Patricia  Lynn  3  Skylyn  Court,  Asheville.  N.  C.  28806 

Anderson,  Nancy  Jane  2408  Buena  Vista  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Anderson,  Roxann  Yvette  1930  Faculty  Dr.,  N.W.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Anglin,  Margaret  Patricia  120  Dalrymple  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30328 

Aultman,  Eleanor  Ann  1111  Cater  Ave.,  Perry.  Ga.  31069 

Babcock.  Catherine  Brown  3722  Beresford  Rd.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28211 

Bareford,  Anne  Willis  Box  61.  Urbanna.  Va.  23175 

Bass.  Leslie  Randolph  1602  Hixon  Pike,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37405 

Bidgood,  Mary  Taylor  339  Townes  St.,  Danville.  Va.  24541 

Black.  Kathleen  Page  307  Clovelly  Rd.,  Richmond.  Va.  23221 

Bowers.  Paige  Letetia  1913  Shelby  Lane.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27107 

Browning,  Betty  Beckwith  505  W.  Union  St..  Morganton,  N.  C.  28655 

Carter,  Sue  Nell  Rt.  8,  "The  Pines".  Monroe,  N.  C.  28110 

Carver.  Josephine  P.  O.  Box  445.  Montross.  Va.  22520 

Casanova,  Lynda  Lee  14130  Chadwick  Lane,  Rockville,  Md.  20853 

Cecil.  Dorothy  Dean  1036  Woodburn  Rd..  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  29302 

Chadwick.  Lu  Anne  Box  487,  Rural  Hall.  N.  C.  27045 

Clark,  Tonni  Boyette  1321  W.  First  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Clein,  Janet  Lynn  2856  Fairmont  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Coerr.  Anne  Van  Orden  642  Oaklawn  Avenue.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Cox,  Etta  McNeill  P.  O.  Box  143,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.  27030 

Cunningham,  Mary  Lou  11  Merimac  Court.  Greenville,  S.  C.  29609 
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Dalton,  Lalla  Lee         1705  Cambridge  Dr.,  Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 

Daniel,  Patricia  Rhodes         19  Broughton  Rd.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  29407 

DeHart,  Jane         P.  0.  Box  398,  Walnut  Cove,  N.  C.  27052 

Dorsett,  Mary  Roland         820  Mayfield  Ave.,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789 

Douthit,  Arnieze  Cleester         925  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27105 

Edris,  Carolyn  Anne         307  Irving  Park  Dr..  Kernersville,  N.  C.  27284 

Ferre,  Margaret  Pickett         2300  Faculty  Dr.,  Apt.  214-B,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Flint,  Charlotte  Scott         1805  Bickett  Blvd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27608 

Flynn,  Sally  Marie         209  Hillcrest  Dr.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27262 

Foster,  Elaine  Nowlan         1511  Whittle  Rd.,  Martinsville,  Va.  24112 

Franklin,  Katherine  Anne         1921  Tabby  Lane.  AltaVista,  Va.  24517 

French,  Catherine  Carrig         40  Baynard  Park  Rd.,  Hilton  Head,  S.  C.  29928 

Godfrey,  Brant  Hatton         3511  Kingston  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Goodson,  Elizabeth  O'Kelly         2415  Buena  Vista  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Hale,  Sylvia  VanHoy         400  Flynt  Valley  Dr..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Hesmer,  Anna  Elizabeth         1005  Salem  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 

Heyer,  Julia  Lewis         8524  Culfor  Crescent.  Norfolk,  Va.  23503 

Highsmith,  Carolyn  Anita         3335  Anderson  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Hiler,  Mary  Lennon         P.  O.  Box  85,  Gretna,  Va.  24557 

Hill,  Nancy  Dennis         1035  15th  Ave.,  N.W.,  Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 

Holbrook,  Patricia  Keith         1348  Pinebluff  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Hooper,  Margaret  Hunter         2216  Gillette  Dr.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Hoyler,  Elizabeth  Hooker         2501  Perkins  Rd.,  Durham.  N.  C.  27706 

Hubbard,  Beverly  Jane         2831  Bitting  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Irwin,  Elizabeth  Colby         383  Peachtree  Rd.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  29302 

Jeffords,  Paula  Mignon         201  Westminster  Dr..  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  29302 

Kearns,  Garrett  Caffey         Box  5261.  Emerywood  Sta.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27262 

Kirby,  Sharron  Beth         Rt.  1,  Tobaccoville,  N.  C.  27050 

Lancaster,  Betty  Karan         2232  Cranford  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  C.  27706 

Ledbetter,  Louisa  Lockhart         613  Stanly  Ave.,  Rockingham,  N.  C.  28379 

Leonard,  Mary  Beverly         517  Confederate  Ave.,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 

Lester,  Virginia  Anne         885  N.  10th  St.,  Wytheville,  Va.  24382 

Little,  Nancy  Cyrette         612  S.  Greene  St.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C.  28170 

Lockwood,  Elizabeth  Jane         10  Tomahawk  Rd.,  Hampton,  Va.  23669 

Longino,  Sarah  Jane         3740  Malec  Circle.  Sarasota,  Fla.  33581 

Lovin,  Cynthia  Kathryn         106  W.  5th  Ave.,  Red  Springs,  N.  C.  28377 

Lutterloh,  Rebecca  Louise         Rt.  9,  Box  1600,  Sanford,  N.  C.  27330 

McCollum,  Betty  Ann         1010  Sam  Lions  Trail,  Martinsville,  Va.  24112 

McCommon,  Frances  Claire         4775  Rivoli  Dr.,  Macon,  Ga.  31204 

Mabe,  Katherine  Butler         2512  Jefferson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Mackey,  Margaret  Fay         390  Coffee  Pot  Riviera,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33704 

Mathes,  Mary  Beecher  P.  O.  Box  438,  1  Iris  Dr..  Huntersville.  N.  C.  28078 

Matthews,  Peggy  Fulghum         1220  Forsyth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Maurice,  Kiffin  620  Barnwell  Ave.,  Aiken.  S.  C.  29801 

Merritt,  Karen  Yvonne         1101  Jefferson  Dr.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28211 

Moir,  Vicki  Louise  344  Cedar  St.,  Mooresville.  N.  C.  28115 

Painter,  Terry  LaPrade         2318  Queen  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Parker,  Kathryn  Willey         P.  O.  Box  6,  Gatesville,  N.  C.  27938 

Parrish,  Sherry  Kay         116  Wintergreen  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Patterson,  Cynthia  Caroline         3237  Sunset  Dr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28209 

Perdue,  Helen  Randolph         222  Diamond  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount,  Va.  24151 

Perritt,  Annette  Leigh         2001  S.  Live  Oak  Pkwy.,  Wilmington.  N.  C.  28401 

Perry,  Barbara  Kent         4000  S.W.  64  Ave.,  Miramar,  Fla.  33023 

Philips,  Kathryn  June  8004  Webster  Dr.,  Hollins.  Va.  24019 

Pitt,  Ann  Wilkinson  620  S.  Taylor  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  27801 

Poe,  Pamela  Jean  3725  Swathmore  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  C.  27707 
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Porter,  Nancy  Shannon         724  5th  Ave.  W.,  Hendersonville.  N.  C.  28739 
Powell,  Ashby  Temple  4330  N.  39th  St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22207 

Rankin,  Ann  Holland  14  Lynwood  Rd..  Asheville,  N.  C.  28804 

Rearden,  Mary  Lyons  421  Archer  Rd..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Reid,  Wendy  Andrews  Clarke's  Lane,  Plainfield.  N.  J.  07060 

Seligman,  Hedy  llene  Rt.  2.  Box  221-A1,  Petersburg,  Va.  23803 

Simmons,  Charlotte  Lee  214  Oakdale  St.,  Martinsville.  Va.  24112 

Smith,  Alice  Carol  1604  Parker  Lane,  Henderson.  N.  C.  27536 

Smith,  Julia  Callison         28  Norwood  Rd.,  Charleston.  W.  Va.  25314 
Stork,  Susan  Ann         1410  Sweetbrier  Rd.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25314 
Strader,  Carol  Phillips  3045  S.  Fairway  Dr.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  27215 

Teague,  Glenda  Vogler  716  Archer  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Thurston,  Annabelle  Leigh  109  Ripley  Rd.,  Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 

Tillett,  Ann  Morrow  124  Marion  St..  Denver,  Colo.  80218 

Tilman,  Mary  Ann  105-D  Westgate  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Tower,  Nancy  Page  817  St.  Christopher  Rd.,  Richmond.  Va.  23226 

Tucker,  Sarah  Bradshaw  1415  W.  Nash  St.,  Wilson.  N.  C.  27893 

Upchurch,  Robin  Esther  14  Nelmar  Ave..  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  32084 

Van  Osdol,  Virginia         9508  W.  Stanhope  Rd.,  Kensington,  Md.  20795 
Vinroot,  Karen  Lynn         1432  Meadowood  Lane.  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28211 
Waller,  Patti  Louise         5712  Murrayhill  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28210 
Wheeling,  Karen  Jamie  204  Wendwood  Dr.,  Newport  News,  Va.  23602 

Williams,  Lorenda  Collier 

4360  Johnsborough  Ct.,  Apt.  58,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
Wiltshire,  Virginia  Betts  8916  Tolman  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Wooten,  Susan  Wells         904  Williamson  Dr.,  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27608 


Second  Year  Students 

Abbitt,  Mary  Denson  1200  Clay  St.,  Franklin.  Va.  23851 

Allen,  Dora  Jane  101  Arrowood  Lane,  Laurens.  S.  C.  29360 

Amoth,  Pamela  Kay  3131  Romany  Ct.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Antonelli,  Lisa  Maurine  3207  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va.  23222 

Apple,  John  Phillip         1432  Hannaford  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 
Arey,  Beverly  Ann  411  Maple  Lane,  Danville,  Va.  24541 

Ballew,  Elizabeth  Tulloch  458  Morgan  St.,  Marion,  N.  C.  28752 

Barnhardt,  Carol  Ann  124  Ridge  Ave..  Salisbury.  N.  C.  28144 

Bingham,  Susan  Saville  207  Wood  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Boardman,  Marilyn  Scott  3239  Allendale  St..  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24014 

Bobbitt,  Frances  Adams  839  E.  Montgomery  St..  Henderson.  N.  C.  27536 

Boensch,  Mary  Lynn  3101  Gardner  Rd.,  Oxford.  Mich.  48051 

Boone.  Laura  Leigh         822  W.  2nd  St..  Roanoke  Rapids.  N.  C.  27870 
Boyd,  Betsy  Brandon  2002  Pinewood  Circle,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Bratton,  Lucy  Beverly  2730  Lakeview  Dr..  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27609 

Bray,  Teresa  Naomi  4940  Leinbach  Dr.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Brown.  Constance  Jeanette  Box  81,  Fork  Union.  Va.  23055 

Brown,  Helen  Catherine  1421  Robinwood  Rd..  Gastonia.  N.  C.  28052 

Brown,  Julianna  Randolph  P.  O.  Box  706.  Blowing  Rock.  N.  C.  28605 

Brown,  Pamela  Jo  74  Schoolfield  Dr.,  Danville.  Va.  24541 

Burnett.  Sara  Gaye  123  Rockingham  Rd..  Greenville.  S.  C.  29607 

Burwell,  Mary  Kathryn  1539  Stanford  PL,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28207 

Caldwell,  Frances  Lee  309  Vance  Dr..  Bristol.  Tenn.  37620 

Campbell,  Mary  Benton  1050  Boiling  Rd.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28207 

Cavanaugh,  Phyllis  Griffin  Manarda  Circle,  Lewisville.  N.  C.  27023 

Cheney,  Margaret  Lewis  944  Nawench  Dr..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30327 
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Clark,  Annie  Young         Country  Club  Dr.,  Greenville,  N.  C.  27834 

Clemens,  Jane  Marie         5362  Wolf  Rd.,  Erie,  Pa.  16505 

Coffer,  Catherine  Boswell         4804  Beach  Park  Dr.,  Tampa,  Fla.  33609 

Coleman,  Elizabeth  Stewart         Altamont  Rd.,  Rt.  9,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29609 

Conrad,  Mary  Katrina         Bethania,  N.  C.  27010 

Cook,  Mary  Clare         P.  O.  Box  952,  Concord,  N.  C.  28025 

Copeland,  Cornelia  Anne         200  Harris  St.,  Bishopville,  S.  C.  29010 

Cothran,  Mary  Lucinda         1207  Rockwood  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  27215 

Coulter,  Sarah  Jane         255  21st  Ave.,  Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 

Cowan,  Agnes  Graham         153  Indian  Trail,  Bristol,  Tenn.  37620 

Crum,  Holly  Ann         Route  10,  Box  252,  Frederick,  Md.  21701 

Daniel,  Elizabeth  Donegan         1905  Biscayne  Dr.,  Orlando,  Fla.  32804 

Dashiell,  Lois  Michelle         4  Leeward  Ct..  Severna  Park,  Md.  21146 

Davis,  Carolyn  Walker         718  Graham  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27605 

Day,  Laura  Anne         Rt.  6,  Cherokee  Hills,  Greenwood,  S.  C.  29646 

Delbridge,  Lola  Catherine         Rt.  4,  Best  Rd.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  27530 

Dismuke,  Donna  Anne         810  Riverside  Dr.,  Old  Hickory,  Tenn.  37138 

Dooley,  Beverly  Anne         455  Sullivan  Road,  Statesville,  N.  C.  28677 

Downing,  Sandra  Louise         102  Adams  Blvd.,  Greenville,  N.  C.  27834 

Dudley,  Rebecca  Lawrence         3801  Sheringham  Place,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Duenweg,  Nancy  Helen         5  Orchard  Hill  Lane,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830 

Elliott,  Jane  Fox         912  Bali  Rd.,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.  32931 

Erickson,  Margaret  Ruth         4440  Northside  Dr.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30327 

Eskridge,  Alyce         3515  Keats  Place,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 

Exum,  Mary  Boykin         29  Heathwood  Cir.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  29205 

Eyraud,  Marian  Frances         3304  Brookwood  Rd.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35223 

Ferebee,  Elaine  Parker         2911  W.  Brigstock  Rd.,  Midlothian,  Va.  23113 

Ford,  Anne  Gaillard         66  Lenwood  Blvd.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  29401 

Foust,  Elizabeth  Woody         Rt.  1,  Box  4,  E.  Raleigh  St.,  Siler  City,  N.  C.  27344 

French,  Susan  Paige         2913  Argyle  Dr.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22305 

Furches,  Lori  Montine         4545  Morris  Rd.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32225 

Galliher,  Martha  Kathren         233  Shirley  Dr.,  Bristol,  Tenn.  37620 

Gardner,  Jane  Sherrin         704  W.  27th  St.,  Lumberton,  N.  C.  28358 

Gay,  Parke  Goodall         3700  Sherwood  Place,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Gayle,  Elizabeth  Marshall         311  Charmian  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23226 

Gedeon,  Kathleen  St.  Clair         Box  224,  Woodruff,  S.  C.  29388 

Gilbert,  Margie  Zel         307  S.  Howard  Circle,  Tarboro,  N.  C.  27886 

Goodloe,  Catherine  Maxwell         52  Ridgeview  Rd.,  Staunton,  Va.  24401 

Graham,  Elizabeth  Michaux         333  Buncombe  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 

Grinnan,  Elizabeth  Berry         4504  Kensington  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va.  23221 

Haddock,  Katherine  Ann         2500  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Apt.  225,  Washington,  D.  C.  20007 

Hall,  Patt  Evans 

c/o  Col.  Ellis  F.  Hall,  Jr.  244-30-6156,  Hq.  USAMEDCOMEUR,  APO  New  York  09403 

Hancock,  Clare  Marie         301  Spring  Lake  Rd.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  29206 

Hargrove,  Oriana  Dale         Rt.  2,  "Cool  Water",  Beaverdam,  Va.  23015 

Harrell,  Kathy  Paige         112  Old  Cabin  Lane,  Kernersville,  N.  C.  27284 

Harris,  Millard  Clyde         1754  Lafayette  Circle,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  27801 

Hayes,  Heather  Hall         4257  Tottenham  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Hicklin,  Roxanne         Box  89,  Richburg,  S.  C.  29729 

Hoffman,  Mary  Wyse         524  E.  46th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga.  31405 

Horsley,  Elizabeth  Lewis         Rt.  1,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 

Horsley,  Susan  Shelby         102  Merewood  Rd.,  Belmont,  N.  C.  28012 

Howell,  Jane         208  Lee  St.,  Williamston,  N.  C.  27892 

Huber,  Elizabeth  Rhett         541  Paces  Ferry  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305 

Huff,  Sarah  Ann         120  Northwood  Terrace,  Pulaski,  Va.  24301 

Huntley,  Pamela  Ann         P.  O.  Box  788,  Wadesboro,  N.  C.  28170 
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Huske.  Hannah  McNeill  130  Dobbin  Ave..  Fayetteville.  N.  C.  28305 

Hutchinson.  Catherine  Ann  731  N.  Stratford  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

llderton.  Elizabeth  Rose  216  Hillcrest  Dr..  High  Point.  N.  C.  27262 

Jakobsen,  Eva  Synnove  Styers  Ferry  Rd..  Rt.  8.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Jennings,  Susan  Miller  1217  Westminster  Dr.,  High  Point.  N.  C.  27260 

Jobe,  Susan  Blair  209  Mistletoe  Dr.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27403 

Johnston,  Sarah  Annette  3509  Hastings  Dr.,  Richmond.  Va.  23235 

Jones.  Kim  Jacqueline  Knolls  Village,  Newton.  N.  C.  28658 

Jones,  Zena  Geraldine  Knolls  Village,  Newton,  N.  C.  28658 

Jordan,  Sarah  Davies  4421  Chicora  St..  Columbia,  S.  C.  29206 

Judy,  Polly  Melinda  101  Sydnor  Rd..  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  29302 

Kearns.  Wilda  Karen  1022  Oakmont  Dr..  Asheboro.  N.  C.  27203 

Keith,  Laura  Chappell  9  Chisolm  Trail.  Greenville,  S.  C.  29607 

Kelly,  Corydon  Glenny  Box  236,  Rt.  2,  Dillwyn.  Va.  23936 

Kennedy,  Janie  Holmes  10  Cedarwood  Lane.  Columbia,  S.  C.  29205 

Kincaid,  Avery  Boyce  2520  Armstrong  Circle,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  28052 

Kinnier,  Isabel  Gale  170  John  Rolfe  Lane,  Williamsburg.  Va.  23185 

Kirkman.  Julianne  Rt.  4.  Kernersville.  N.  C.  27284 

Knight,  Deborah  Elaine  302  Fairfield  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303 

Knott,  Carolynn  Faustine  Rt.  2.  Knightdale,  N.  C.  27545 

Kylberg,  Heidi  Kathan  305  Lawton  Rd..  Devola,  Marietta,  Ohio  45750 

Laffitte,  Nell  Elizabeth  4765  Lockewood  Lane.  Columbia.  S.  C.  29206 

Lane,  Claudia  Jean         900  Westridge  Rd..  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27410 

Lane.  Lucy  Hundley  302  Myrtle  Lane,  Altavista,  Va.  24517 

Logan.  Shirley  Cynthia  Sunset  Hills,  Box  555,  Hickory.  N.  C.  28601 

Lombard.  Kathleen  Marcella  Quarters  20-B.  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10004 

Long,  Margaret  Anne  2907  N.  Fairway  Dr..  Burlington.  N.  C.  27215 

Lyerly.  Amanda  Louise  702  N.  Fulton  St..  Salisbury.  N.  C.  28144 

McCary.  Rebecca  Worthington  43  Country  Club  Blvd.,  Birmingham.  Ala.  35213 

McConnaughey,  Elizabeth  Anne  113  S.  College  St.,  Red  Springs.  N.  C.  28377 

McElwee,  Estelle  O'Berry  404  W.  End  Ave.,  Statesville,  N.  C.  28677 

Mabry.  Nancy  Elizabeth  Rt.  3,  Box  303  BB.  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Maddox,  Sarah  Payne  1645  Spottswood  Place,  Lynchburg.  Va.  24503 

Marion,  Patricia  Hardin  2238  Forest  Dr.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28211 

Mims,  Katherine  Elizabeth  311  Gray  St..  Edgefield.  S.  C.  29824 

Moore,  Katharine  Cotton  1900  Liberty  Dr.,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27408 

Murrill.  Anne  Barry  1703  Griffith  Rd..  Monroe.  N.  C.  28110 

Myers.  Mary  Winston  151  Provident  Lane.  Mobile.  Ala.  36608 

Nelson,  Barbara  Jane  2507  Sanderson  Dr..  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27608 

Oliver,  Louise  Mills  710  Powell  St..  Williamsburg,  Va.  23185 

Osborn.  Laura  Irene  Malwood  Dr.,  Rt.  2,  Greenville,  Miss.  38701 

Owen.  Sharon  Leigh  Pauley  Addition,  Pikeville.  Ky.  41501 

Parker,  Nancy  Lucinda  1202  Harding  Ave..  Kinston.  N.  C.  28501 

Patrick,  Marion  Bradshaw  2218  Stallings  Dr..  Kinston.  N.  C.  28501 

Payne,  Jane  Ivey  803  Parkwood  Circle.  High  Point.  N.  C.  27260 

Peeler,  Mary  Suzanne  16  Baldwin  Dr.,  Staunton,  Va.  24401 

Pepper,  Charlotte  610  Yorkshire  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Plonk.  Marie  McMillan  3900  Pomfret  Lane.  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28211 

Poston,  Leta  Anne  Box  697.  Candor.  N.  C.  27229 

Pratt.  Nancy  Alice  8403  Aqueduct  Rd..  Potomac.  Md.  20854 

Raper,  Margaret  Lou  698  Westview  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Ray,  Elizabeth  Lakin  #2  Oglethorpe  Rd..  Charleston.  W.  Va.  25314 

Rice,  Anna  Ruth  P.  O.  Box  264.  Cornelius.  N.  C.  28031 

Rose.  Janet  Lucille         Walnut  Creek  Estates.  Goldsboro.  N.  C.  27530 

Ross.  Janet  Elizabeth  845  Cottonwood  Dr..  Severna  Park.  Md.  21146 

Ross,  Marsha  Rose  420  E.  Wade  St..  Wadesboro.  N.  C.  28170 
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Russell,  Elizabeth  Martin 

R.D.  2.  P.  0.  Box  159.  Skyline  Orchard.  Hockessin.  Del.  19707 
Saunders,  Nancy  Evelyn         109  Edgewood  Dr..  Henderson,  N.  C.  27536 
Scott,  Katherine  Ledbetter         3100  Guilford  Rd.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35223 
Senter,  Sherrie  Jean         511  Marlowe  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 
Shearin,  Lou  Ann         1939  Knollwood  Dr..  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 
Shell,  Jennifer  Jean         Rt.  2,  Box  65A.  Georgiana.  Ala.  36033 
Shelton,  Martha  M.  632  Friar  Tuck  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Sherrill,  Betsy  1718  Roslyn  Dr..  Columbia.  S.  C.  29206 

Simmons,  Rebecca  Jean         103  Brian  Dr.,  Hillbrook  Forest.  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  29302 
Skinner,  Katherine  Davis         319  Church  St.,  Williamston.  N.  C.  27892 
Smith,  Janice  Rowland         Apt.  B.  101  W.  4th  Ave.,  Lexington,  N.  C.  27292 
Southerland,  Anne  Rebecca         108  Lake  Fairfield  Dr.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29607 
Stephens,  Marilyn  Margaret         16  Whitewood  Rd.,  White  Plains.  N.  Y.  10603 
Stidham,  Susan  Gayle         210  Riverside  Dr.,  Washington,  N.  C.  27889 
Stout,  Doris  Earlene  Rt.  2,  Box  85,  Liberty,  N.  C.  27298 

Sutphin,  Laura  Myers         801  Cassell  St.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27107 
Talbert,  Jan  Leigh         20  Broughton  Rd.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  29407 
Taylor,  Mary  Kathryn         1315  Dinwiddie  Ave.,  Richmond.  Va.  23229 
Taylor,  Sarah  Kathryn         4004  Little  Branch  Rd.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35243 
Thomas,  Patricia  Ann         1206  Lancaster  PL,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27260 
Toburen,  Gwendolyn  Brame         Rt.  1.  Wedge  Dr.,  Pfafftown,  N.  C.  27040 
Troxler,  Carol  Suzanne         3218  Sussex  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27607 
Turner,  Frances  Kathryn         4510  Melrose  Ave.,  Tampa,  Fla.  33609 
Turner,  Marilyn  Reid         2228  Wellesley  Ave.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28207 
Wagner,  Lisa  Baxter         116  Ballentine  St.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  39520 
Warner,  Janet  McConnell         916  Hay  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28305 
Warren,  Claudia  Wyclif         1036  Glendalyn  Circle,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  29302 
Warren,  Cynthia  Anne         3705  Williamsborough  Ct.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 
Watlington,  Elizabeth  Hunter         2789  Stratford  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23225 
Weeks,  Jane  Hawley         504  Valley  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28305 
Whittington,  Margaret         1663  Parrish  PL,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32205 
Wight,  Viola  D.         2855  Hermitage  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 
Wilson,  Rebecca  Lee         Rt.  1,  Forest  Hills,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Winship,  Adrian  Cortelyou         2878  Habersham  Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305 
Worth,  Margaret  Parsley         2717  Riddick  Dr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 
Wyckoff,  Wendy         201  Country  Club  Dr.,  Henderson,  N.  C.  27536 
York,  Susan  Elizabeth         2533  Pinewood  Rd.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  28052 
Zobel,  Elizabeth  Sanders         213  Devonshire  Lane,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 


First  Year  Students 

Abernethy,  Mary  Josephine         2264  Lakeview  Terrace,  Burlington,  N.  C.  27215 
Armstrong,  Margaret  Mitchell         3631  Wakefield  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23235 
Ashmore,  Margaret  Ann         124  Rockingham  Rd.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29607 
Aslanis,  Margaret  Maria         900  Delmonte  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
Badcock,  Mary  Evelyn         1220  Lake  Miriam  Dr.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803 
Baird,  Vicki  Jean         3819  Park  Lane,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24015 
Bass,  Mary  Kay         508  Pearl  St..  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303 
Baumgarten,  Carey  Winslow         6  Holmwood  Rd.,  Asheville,  N.  C.  28801 
Beal,  Helen  Ragan         2553  Fairfax  Dr.,  Box  430,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  28052 
Bear,  Anne  Elizabeth         Box  134,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C.  28480 
Bell,  Dorothy  Anne         1400  Hobbs  Rd.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27410 
Benson,  Barbara  Alice         1207  Westminster  Dr.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27260 
Birch,  Catharine  Jean         925  Old  Trents  Ferry  Rd.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 
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Brady,  Robin  Lynn  2321  Heronhill  PI.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Bright.  Donna  Mills  2608  Baird  St..  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24015 

Brinkley,  Helen  Spruill  209  Chestnut  St..  Lexington.  N.  C.  27292 

Brcwn,  Lois  Ann  316  Rutledge  Rd.,  Greenville.  N.  C.  27834 

Brown,  Lou  Carol  1209  Lamont  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Bryan,  Donna  Cathilene  212  Hillcrest  Dr.,  Oxford,  N.  C.  27565 

Burch.  Kathleen  Lillian  2624  S.  Scales  St.,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320 

Cacavias,  Efrosyne  John  3565  Athens  Dr.,  Macon,  Ga.  31204 

Camp,  Dorothy  Suzanne  1620  S.E.  9th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33316 

Carter,  Mary  Payne  1208  N.  Respess  St..  Washington.  N.  C.  27889 

Clark,  Katherine  MacKenzie  2  Cole  Lane,  Williamsburg,  Va.  23185 

Clifton.  Elizabeth  Hines  1521  Gleneagle  Dr.,  Garner,  N.  C.  27529 

Cosby.  Deborah  Jayne  1508  Pump  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23233 

Counts,  Suzanne  Marie  1605  Fairidge  PI.,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37664 

Cox,  Susan  Norman  105  Virginia  Ave.,  Richmond.  Va.  23226 

Craddock,  Elizabeth  Dales  4635  Fieldale  Rd..  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Craig,  Cynthia  Ann  328  N.  5th  St.,  Hartsville,  S.  C.  29550 

Craver,  Susan  Michele  3680  Old  Lexington  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27107 

Crawford,  Jane  Ann  205  Withers  Rd..  Wytheville,  Va.  24382 

Crowther,  Janet  Elaine  5336  Heritage  Lane,  Kingsport.  Tenn.  37664 

Dahl,  Kristina  Louise  409  Park  Ave.,  Manhasset.  N.  Y.  11030 

Derieux,  Justin  Cecilia  210  Westham  Parkway,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Dollarhite,  Patricia  Ann  216  Smith  St.,  Kernersville.  N.  C.  27284 

Dunlap,  Katharine  Neal  Thompson  Place.  Gainesville,  Ga.  30501 

Edmondson,  Cynthia  Minter         309  N.  Howard  Circle,  Tarboro.  N.  C.  27886 

Edwards,  Clementina  Rutledge  21  Church  St..  Charleston,  S.  C.  29401 

Edwards,  Elizabeth  Woodruff  1016  Marlowe  Rd..  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27609 

Edwards,  Teresa  Ann  212  Riverside  Dr.,  Washington,  N.  C.  27889 

Egerton,  Barbara  Bryant  2528  York  Rd..  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27608 

Elliott,  Katherine  1650  Center  Hill  Dr.,  S.W..  Roanoke.  Va.  24015 

Elliott,  Marion  Estelle  P.  O.  Box  4,  Denton,  N.  C.  27239 

Elmore,  Lisa  Rexrode  4931  Balsam  Dr.,  S.W.,  Roanoke.  Va.  24018 

Faulk,  Susan  Oleata  Northview  Heights,  Hillsville.  Va.  24343 

Finn,  Deborah  Jean  2201  Villa  Dr.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27403 

Fleming,  Catherine  Boardman  2922  Berckfield  Place.  Augusta.  Ga.  30904 

Fleming,  Sue  Wallis  327  Transylvania  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 

Forman,  Barbara  Gail  7303  Elgar  St.,  Springfield,  Va.  22151 

Foster,  Patricia  Gail  1511  Whittle  Rd.,  Martinsville.  Va.  24112 

Freeman,  Catherine  Rebecca  1614  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Wilmington.  N.  C.  28401 

Frizzell,  Denise  Elaine  116  W.  Drewry  Lane.  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27609 

Frizzell.  Margaret  Birch  17  Canterbury  Rd..  Bellair.  Charlottesville.  Va.  22901 

Frye,  Sherry  Lynn  180  Poplar  Tent  Road,  Concord,  N.  C.  28025 

Gallagher,  Kathleen  7707  Fairdale.  Houston,  Tex.  77042 

Gamble,  Sallie  Burgess         3218  Chamberlayne  Ave..  Richmond,  Va.  23227 

Gehrken,  Caroline  Blaine  11  Edgewood  Rd..  Savannah,  Ga.  31404 

Gledhill,  Christina  Jill  9430  Central  Park  Ave.,  Evanston.  III.  60203 

Glover.  Diane  Marie  2116  Malvern  Rd..  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28207 

Greene,  Paula  Frances  91  Cranford  Rd..  Asheville,  N.  C.  28806 

Griffith,  Jan  Louise  3320  Riverview  Blvd.,  West  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505 

Grove,  Mitzi  Noble  1900  S.  Live  Oak  Parkway.  Wilmington.  N.  C.  28401 

Guerard,  Marian  Gaillard  Box  493.  Rt.  7.  Sanford.  N.  C.  27330 

Hackney,  Laura  Anne  1205  Brookside  Dr..  Wilson.  N.  C.  27893 

Hahn,  Caroline  Travis         3316  N.E.  31st  Ave..  Lighthouse  Point.  Fla.  33064 

Hall,  Sally  Dorris  3050  Reba.  Houston,  Tex.  77019 

Hanson.  Gail  Margaret  829  Richmond  St..  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27609 

Harris.  Virginia  Rose  200  Bellwood  Dr..  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  29302 
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Healy,  Mary  Jane         3801  Madison  Ave.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27403 

Ira,  Anis  Winslow         4425  McGirts  Blvd.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32210 

Isaacson,  Michelle  Rene         Navfac  -  Brawdy,  F.P.O.  New  York  09519 

Jansen,  Teresa  Drew         3404  Yelverton  Circle,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27612 

Johnson,  Anna  White         3620  Alamance  Dr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 

Johnson,  Sara  Duane         3114  Hines  Dr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 

Johnston,  Mary  Kathryn         1815  Huntington  Rd.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27408 

Jones,  Dana  Middleton         O'ermead  Farm,  R.D.  1,  West  Chester,  Pa.  19380 

Jones,  Janet  Scott         320  Earlwood  Rd.,  Statesville,  N.  C.  28677 

Jordan,  Penny  Darcey         Rt.  4,  Box  109,  Siler  City,  N.  C.  27344 

Jorgenson,  Lisa  Solveig         3210  Eastburn  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28210 

Jowdy,  Jayne  Jacqueline         4  Overlook  Terrace,  Danbury,  Conn.  06810 

Joynes,  Linda  Carter         4452  Stonington  Circle,  Chamblee,  Ga.  30341 

Kelly,  Susan  Simpson         Fairview  Farms,  R.F.D.  6,  Shelby,  N.  C.  28150 

King,  Elizabeth  Griffith         Morgan  Lane,  Warsaw,  Va.  22572 

Kinney,  Beth  Ann         2830  Northbridge  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Kirk,  Martha  Palmer         2121  W.  Innes  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 

Kirkland,  Janet  Gardner         1004  Salem  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 

Knight,  Elizabeth  Claire         Rt.  11,  Box  184,  Lummis  Ave.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  29302 

Knox,  Margaret  Lynn         1764  Maryland  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28209 

Koonce,  Elizabeth  MacLean         1317  Robin  Hood  Rd.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27260 

Leach,  Sarah  Elizabeth         117  N.  18th  St.,  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505 

L'Engle,  Maria  Hines         1826  Montgomery  Place,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32205 

Leslie,  Harriet  Jean         57  Riverbend  Apts.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29601 

Lindsay,  Mary  Cameron         1006  Wickliff  Ave.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27262 

Little,  Marriott  Procter         3317  Landor  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 

Lochridge,  Lisa  Noble         24  Old  Redding,  Weston,  Conn.  06880 

McCarthy,  Stephanie  Clark         2704  Hurdle  Hill  Rd.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

McCollough,  Jettie  Clair         400  Brittain  Rd.,  Darlington,  S.  C.  29532 

McCulley,  Glenna  Lucretia         207  N.  Mulberry  St.,  Cherryville,  N.  C.  28021 

McEntee,  Margaret  Marie         300  El  Dorado  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

McKnight,  Susan  Lynn         P.  O.  Box  487,  Yadkinville,  N.  C.  27055 

McManaway,  Olivia  Conyers         3427  Seward  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Mann,  Barbara  Patrice         Rt.  1,  Mebane,  N.  C.  27302 

Matheny,  Harriett  Olive         Box  64,  Holly  Hill,  S.  C.  29059 

Merrick,  Gail  Gentil         905  Westham  Parkway,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Miller,  Mikell  Ellen         P.  O.  Box  96,  Rockwell,  N.  C.  28138 

Milligan,  Nancy  Jane         650  Prospect  Ave.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  07739 

Mills,  Julie  Leigh         907  Ardsley  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 

Mills,  Linda  Ford         711  Academy  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Milner,  Catherine  O'Brien         2325  Hathaway  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27608 

Mitchell,  Catherine  Elaine         1836  Edgewood  Ave.,  S.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32205 

Mixon,  Susan  Leigh         3517  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  27801 

Morris,  Janne  Page         8900  Dwayne  Lane,  Richmond,  Va.  23235 

Murray,  Carol  Henderson         102  Stonybrook  Dr.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29607 

Murray,  Elizabeth  Jane         2525  Walker  Rd.,  Matthews,  N.  C.  28105 

Neal,  Lucette  Hardaway         1110  Rockridge  Rd.,  Asheboro,  N.  C.  27203 

Neely,  Sharon  Mason         2350  N.E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33304 

Nelson,  Anne  Morris         2310  Mimosa  Place,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Newton,  Leland  Ellis         811  Houston  Park,  Selma,  Ala.  36701 

Nichols,  Dorris  Elisa         3159  Marne  Dr.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305 

Nichols,  Jean  Fetter         627  Maple  Ave.,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320 

O'Toole,  Diannae  Marie         3076  Kingsley  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44122 

Palmer,  Olivia  Calhoun         95  S.  Battery,  Charleston,  S.  C.  29401 

Parris,  Jacqeline  Patrice         P.  O.  Box  41,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  37375 

Paschal,  Cheryl  Lee         P.  O.  Box  21,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320 
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Paylor.  Sherryl  Bradsher  510  Gordon  St..  Roxboro.  N.  C.  27573 

Pensyl,  LeAnn  Crowl  801  S.E.  5th  Ave..  Pompano  Beach.  Fla.  33060 

Peterson.  Linda  Beth  95  East  Lake  Rd.,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  13152 

Pollock.  Susan  Mae  401  Woodland  St.,  Davidson,  N.  C.  28036 

Powell,  Harriet  Green  213  S.  Madison  St.,  Whiteville,  N.  C.  28472 

Pupello.  Fran  Jo  1117  Culbreath  Isles  Dr..  Tampa,  Fla.  33609 

Ragsdale.  Margaret  Louise  P.  O.  Box  3085.  Martinsville,  Va.  24112 

Reagan,  Karen  Marie  5561  Novack  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27105 

Reams.  Ann  Kendall  771  Bon  Air  Circle,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Reed,  Rhonda  Renee  145  Circle  Dr..  Thomasville,  N.  C.  27360 

Reid.  Ruth  Elizabeth  1507  Fairfield  Dr.,  Gastonia.  N.  C.  28052 

Rice,  Vicki  Laine  2500  Spalding  Dr.,  Dunwoody.  Ga.  30338 

Richardson,  Margaret  Dee  1036  Mulberry  Rd.,  Martinsville.  Va.  24112 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Niemitz  49  Westbury  Rd..  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11530 

Robinson,  Carol  Ann  1212  Huntsdale  Rd.,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320 

Robinson.  Patricia  Rae  R.F.D.  2.  Box  226  K2,  Trinity,  N.  C.  27370 

Rye,  Judith  Elizabeth  3300  Winchester  Rd..  Birmingham.  Ala.  35226 

Scoggins,  Katherine  TeCora  4607  Mitchell  Rd..  Kingsport.  Tenn.  37664 

Seabrook,  Araluen  Louise  1202  Rutledge  Way,  Anderson.  S.  C.  29621 

Shelley.  Virginia  Link  2900  Wheelock  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Shepperson,  Grace  Maria  1105  Country  Club  Place,  Meridian.  Miss.  39301 

Skinner,  Paula  Brooks  Box  3164.  Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 

Slade,  Sarah  Jean  Box  66,  Edgefield,  S.  C.  29824 

Smith,  Debra  Annette  275  Rambler  Dr..  Danville,  Va.  24541 

Smith,  Karen  Yvonne  2223  Meadow  Wood  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303 

Smith,  Sally  Winslow  3703  Dogwood  Dr.,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27403 

Snowdon,  Estelle  Moore  P.  O.  Box  1068,  Laurinburg,  N.  C.  28352 

Sparkman.  Lacey  Sloan  4171  Greenmead  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Spaugh,  Victoria  Sue  1541  Wendover  Rd.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28211 

Spivey.  Judith  Carolyn  6060  Arden  Dr.,  Clemmons.  N.  C.  27012 

Spivey,  Rosa  Schofield  4936  Wellington  Dr..  Macon.  Ga.  31204 

Stallings.  Mary  Katherine  2713  Edgewood  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  27215 

Styne,  Kathryn  Moore  Rt.  3,  Box  674,  Riner,  Va.  24149 

Sweeney,  Debra  Ann  1340  Wakefield  Rd.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Taber,  Linda  Katharine  713  Fort  Dale  Rd.,  Greenville.  Ala.  36037 

Tager,  Karen  Lynn  1005  McDowell  Dr.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27408 

Talbert,  Margaret  Gretter  1401  Country  Club  Rd..  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Tanner,  Melissa  Jane  5230  Sugar  Loaf  Dr.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24018 

Taylor,  Nancy  Walton  104  Longstreet  Ave..  Fredericksburg.  Va.  22401 

Terry,  Alice  Louise  4905  Oak  Park  Rd..  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27612 

Thacker.  Toni  Leigh  586  Allred  Mill  Rd.,  Mount  Airy.  N.  C.  27030 

Tucker.  Rebecca  Gray  Rt.  1,  Box  145-A.  Front  Royal,  Va.  22630 

Tuggle.  Lucy  Gray  Rt.  3,  Lakeshore  Dr..  McMinnville.  Tenn.  37110 

Tyner.  Carol  Anne  2562  Pinewood  Rd..  Gastonia.  N.  C.  28052 

Vaughn.  Beverly  Denice  1134  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27101 

Voiles.  Peggy  Lynn  2422  Parkway  Dr..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27103 

Voss.  Katherine  Ruth  Rt.  1.  Box  186.  Belews  Creek.  N.  C.  27009 

Watkinscn,  Kathleen  Douglas  14  Rio  Vista  Lane,  Richmond.  Va.  23226 

Webb,  Aaron  Michelle  Rt.  6.  Woodruff  Ind.  Lane.  Greenville.  S.  C.  29607 

Webster,  Elizabeth  Curry  Rt.  6.  Lexington.  N.  C.  27292 

Wilds,  Susan  Graham  4618  Kilbourne  Rd..  Columbia,  S.  C.  29206 

Williams.  Arnette  Holloway  1157  Nottingham  Dr..  Gastonia.  N.  C.  28052 

Wyaft.  Melanie  Ann  311  Summertime  Rd.,  Fayetteville.  N.  C.  28303 

Wyckotf,  Bonnie  201  Country  Club  Dr..  Henderson.  N.  C.  27536 

Yager,  Elizabeth  McGuire  8904  Norwick  Rd..  Richmond.  Va.  23229 
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Special  Students 

Adams,  Reba  V.         432  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Allen,  Roseleen  Mary         3C  Bellamy  Apts..  Lexington,  N.  C.  27292 

Avera,  Frances  Home         617  Glen  Echo  Trail.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Bartley,  Karen  S.         4041  Arden  St..  Clemmons,  N.  C.  27012 

Bell,  Clarissa  Bailey         10760  Salem  Sta.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27108 

Belton,  Jean  Snead         1105  Salem  Lake  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27107 

Blackwood,  Jean  Turner         645  Kingsbury  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Bowman,  Rosemary  Peggy         850  Kenwick  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Boyles,  Nancy  Alexander         3020  Prytania  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Buck,  Joyce  Jarvis         2741  Lyndhu'rst  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Campbell,  Patricia  Edward         Apt.  5.  1015  Carolina  Ave..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Campbell,  Virginia  Jones         4201  Witherow  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Carriker,  Bettelou  B.  Rt.  2.  Box  637,  Pfafftown.  N.  C.  27040 

Choplin,  Katherine  Renee         4980G  Hunt  Club  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Connors,  Jocelyn  Palmer         715  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Crandell,  Stephen  A.         Box  235,  Clemmons,  N.  C.  27012 

Creech,  Diane  P.         600  Kingsbury  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Crouse,  Lucille  C.         2734  Winslow  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Culbreath,  Beverly  Brown         1915  Robin  Hood  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Dickstein,  Lark  R.         635  Anson  St.,  #1-12,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Dunn,  Frances         3010  Country  Club  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Egerton,  Alice  Courtney         Salem  Academy.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27108 

Farabee,  Martha  Ann         150  Woodrow  Ave..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Fauntleroy,  Susan         R.D.  4,  Blackburn  Rd.,  Sewickley,  Pa.  15143 

Fisher,  Anna  Barbara         317  Banbury  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Folds,  Scottie  K.         918  Madison  Ave.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27103 

Foster,  Janis  Arlene         2869  Wesleyan  Lane.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Gale,  Lee  Largen         1706  Meadowbrook  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Godfrey,  Jean         11  E.  Bank  St..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Griffis,  Marilyn  B.         700  Finsbury  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Hardy,  Julia  Parsons         3404  Paddington  Lane.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Harris,  Margaret  P.         Bermuda  Run.  Rt.  1,  Advance.  N.  C.  27006 

Hawkins,  Billy  James         417  Burkewood  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Hudson,  Carolyn  B.         408  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Jamison,  Ann  M.        4224  Lake  Cliff  Dr.,  Meadow  Brook,  Rt.  1.  Clemmons,  N.  C.  27012 

Johnson,  David  L.         2335  Salem  Ct..  Apt.  B.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Kellogg,  Esther         Rt.  8.  Phillips  Bridge  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Klebanow,  Laurie         4931  Thales  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Krempp,  Genevieve         21  route  de  Hausberfen.  67300  Schiltioheim,  France 

Kurtz,  Judy  C.         2106  Bethabara  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Larson,  Catherine  Kokins         2621  Audubon  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Larson,  Nils  Fredrick         2621  Audubon  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Leong,  Vun  Ing  527  S.  Main  St..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Ligon,  Delia  Anne         1050  Yorkshire  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

McAshan,  Elizabeth  Upton         2603  Country  Club  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

McCord,  Dorothy  Clemmer         1620  Benbow  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

McCashin,  Kathleen  B.         Box  301.  Clemmons.  N.  C.  27012 

McGuire,  Jane  F.  2361-D  Ardmore  Terr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

McLeod,  Margaret  Carol         1146  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

McLeod,  Martha  Fuller         1146  West  End  Blvd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Martin,  Michael  Louis 

3900  Bethania  Station  Rd.,  Apt.  7B,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
Martin,  Stephanie  Lee  Rt.  5,  Mocksville.  N.  C.  27028 

Mathias,  Marvourleen  W.         604  Friar  Tuck  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
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Michal,  Roberta  F.  815  Yorkshire  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Miller,  Nancy  S.         Box  6863,  Reynolds  Station.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27109 

Michell,  Grace  Dianne  109  Anita  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Mueller,  Margaret  S.  1524  Sharon  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Murfee,  Susan  S.  2925  Country  Club  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Nifong,  Dorothy  R.  Box  277,  Clemmons,  N.  C.  27012 

O'Brien,  Nancy  Smith  1028  Virginia  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Olive,  Marian  Page  605  Wellington  Rd..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

O'Neill,  Elizabeth  Gray  857  Watson  Ave..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Parker.  Mollie  Carraway         8A  College  Village,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Parnell,  Anne         Salem  Academy.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27108 

Partrick,  Elizabeth  Salem  Academy,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27108 

Pinto,  Arlene  R.         2340  Leight  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Prazar,  Margery  Johnson  1000  Ruby  St.,  Apt.  12.  Durham.  N.  C.  27704 

Remishofsky,  Mary  Victoria  2941  Buena  Vista  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Reznick,  Jeanne  Tauss  925  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Richardson,  Marsha  Orsburn         Rt.  1,  Walnut  Cove,  N.  C.  27052 

Rominger,  Barbara  Boiling         1911  Buena  Vista  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Rothbard,  Georgia  Kay  181  Broadmoor  Lane,  7-A,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Ruggles,  Barbara  P.         1218  Willow  Lake  Ct..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Sawyer,  Andrea  Jackson 

Apt.  1-19,  Monticello  Apts,  635  Anson  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 
Scoggin,  Delores  Dovre         421  Burkeridge  Ct.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
Shelton,  Hilda  Tuttle         Rt.  2.  Walnut  Cove,  N.  C.  27052 
Shirk,  Robert  D.  3900  Philpark  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Simmons,  Jeanette  Behelev  516  N.  Stratford  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Smith,  Ellen  W.  3218  Pennington  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Solomon,  David  1641  Northwest  Blvd..   «2.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Southern,  James  Hilton,  Jr.  P.  O.  Box  411,  Clemmons.  N.  C.  27012 

Stevens,  Suzanne  H.         337  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
Tolmie,  Joan  1543  Abbey  Court,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Trivette,  Paul  Sidney  Box  4657,  N.  C.  School  of  Arts,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Vance,  Virginia  Lee  P.  O.  Box  603,  Kernersville,  N.  C.  27284 

Walsh,  Edna  3413  S.  Main  St..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Watson,  Catherine  Alice  913  Main  St.,  S.E..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27108 

Wells,  Claire  3401  Midkiff  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

White,  Ellen  L.  2848  Country  Club  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Whitehouse,  Elizabeth  G.  4340  Mill  Creek  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106  ' 

Wiggins,  Ethel  Lucille  1027  S.  Main  St..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27101 

Wilkins,  Deborah  Harrell  454  S.  Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Wilkins,  Ronald  Barnett         454  S.  Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 
Wilkinson,  Nancy  M.  2701  St.  Claire  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Wilkinson,  Wilma  D.  Rt.  3.  Box  185.  Pfafftown.  N.  C.  27040 

Yankee,  Sarah  Elizabeth  1490  Kensington  Rd..  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.  48013 


SUMMARY   OF   STUDENTS 

Fourth-year   students    110 

Third-year  students    106 

Second-year  students    175 

First-year  students    180 

Total      571 

Special    students    96 

Total      667 
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Advanced  Placement  34,  54 

Early  Decision  Plan  34 
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Requirements  for  31 

Special  Students  33 

To  Arts  and  Sciences  31  Center  for  Special  Education  137 

To  School  of  Music  31  Change  of  Registration  53 

Transfer  Students  32  Chemistry  74 

Types  of  43  Choral  Ensemble  27 

Advisers  24  Class  Attendance  56 

Alumnae  Association  138  Classical  Languages  77 

Art  67  Greek  and  Latin  77 

Art  Exhibitions  16  Classical  Studies  80 

Arts  and  Lecture  Program  16  Classification  of  Students  59 

Asolo  Summer  Program  61,   127  Climate  14 

Associations:  Clubs  28 

Alumnae  138  College  Board  Examinations  31 

Student  Government  26  Committees.  Faculty  137 

Y.W.C.A.  27  Community  Life  16 

Women's  Recreational  27  Competitive  Scholarships  38 

Athletics  and  Sports  110  Comprehensives  56 

Awards  and  Prizes  64  Computer  Science  76 

The  Gordon  Gray  Award  64  Concerts,  Lectures,  Plays  16 

The  H.  A.  Pfohl  Awards  64  Conditions  and  Failures  58 

The  President's  Prizes  64  Cooperation  with  other  Institutions         63 

The  Theodore  Presser  Foundation  Counseling  24 

Award  64  Courses  of  Instruction  66 

The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler  Credits.  Statement  of  60 

Award  64  Day  Students  (See  Non-Resident 

The  Mollie  Cameron  Tuttle  Prize  64  Students)  13 

The  Nancy  Caroline  Hayes  Elementary         Degree  Requirements  54 

Education  Award  64  Degrees  and  Requirements  44 

The  Marion  and  Alice  McGlinn  Bachelor  of  Arts  47 

Award  64  Bachelor  of  Music  52 

Bachelor  of  Arts  47  Bachelor  of  Science  49 

Basic-Distribution  Requirements         47        Department  Clubs  28 

Majors  47  Dismissal  60 

Bachelor  of  Music  52  Dormitories  23 

Music  Performance  52  Drama  81 

Music  Education  52  Dramatic  Club  28 
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Mary  Scott  Best,  Director  of  Admissions 


For  applications,  appointments  or  further  informa- 
tion, write  or  call  Director  of  Admissions,  Salem 
College,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27108 
919-723-7961 
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SALEM 
COLLEGE 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


The  two  hundred  and  third  session 
Catalogue  1974-1975 
Announcements  1975-1976 


The  Salem  College  catalogue, 
published  annually,  includes  the 
official  announcements  of  aca- 
demic programs  and  policies. 
Students  are  responsible  for 
knowledge  of  information  con- 
tained therein.  Programs  and  poli- 
cies are  subject  to  change  in  ac- 
cord with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Faculty  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  College. 

Salem  College  is  an  equal-op- 
portunity educational  institution, 
as  defined  by  Title  6  of  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 


Second-class  postage  paid  at  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina. 
Salem  College.  April  1975:    Volume  XVII,  Number  8. 
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College  Calendar  for  1975-1976 


1975  Fall  Term 

August         31 
September    3 

Sunday 
Wednesday 

4 
29 

October       22 
27 

November    26 

Thursday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

December     1 
12 
13 
18 

Monday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Thursday 

Freshman  Orientation 

Registration 

Opening  Convocation 

Classes  begin 

Founders'  Day.  Classes  suspended 

5:05  p.m.  Mid-term  break  begins 

Classes  resume 

12:15  P.M.  Thanksgiving  recess 

begins 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Fall  term  examinations  begin 

Fall  term  examinations  end  and 

Christmas  vacation  begins 


1976  January  Term 


January 


5       Monday 
30       Friday 


January  term  begins 
January  term  ends 


1976  Spring  Term 

February       4       Wednesday 


5 

Thursday 

March 

26 

Friday 

April 

5 

Monday 

May 

13 

Thursday 

14 

Friday 

19 

Wednesday 

22 

Saturday 

23 

Sunday 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

5:05  p.m.  Spring  recess  begins 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Spring  term  examinations  begin 

Spring  term  examinations  end 

Alumnae  Day 

Baccalaureate  and  Commencement 


The  Residence  Halls  and  Dining  Room  will  be  closed  during  the 
following  vacation  periods:  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Term  Break,  and 
Spring  Recess.  The  Residence  Halls  close  at  5:00  p.m.  on  the  day  the 
vacation  period  begins  and  re-open  at  noon  on  the  day  before  classes 
resume. 

During  Mid-term  Fall  Break  at  least  one  Residence  Hall  and  the 
Dining  Room  will  remain  open. 

Students  enrolled  in  courses  at  Wake  Forest  University  will  be 
housed. 


Message  from  the  President 


As  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
women's  education,  Salem  Col- 
lege is  a  member  of  a  small  and 
select  group  of  colleges  that  have 
for  many  years  been  responsible 
for  the  undergraduate  education 
of  an  extraordinary  proportion  of 
those  women  who  have  sought 
and  achieved  leadership  in  Ameri- 
can society.  Although  legal  bar- 
riers may  now  have  been  re- 
moved, barriers  of  custom  re- 
main, and  a  college  for  women 
must  now  be  prepared  to  provide 
even  greater  assistance  to  stu- 
dents in  the  discovery  of  their 
particular  talents,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  personal  and 
professional  goals,  and  in  pro- 
viding both  guidance  and  educa- 
tion necessary  for  their  achieve- 
ment. This  special  obligation  to 
women  is  if  anything  still  more 
important  today  than  it  was  two 
centuries  ago,  when  Salem  was 
founded. 

A  liberal  arts  education  at 
Salem  therefore  concentrates  not 
only  on  intellectual  development 
but  also  on  questions  of  mean- 


ing and  purpose,  questions  de- 
signed to  assist  us  to  compre- 
hend more  clearly  and  usefully 
the  nature  of  our  own  human  ex- 
perience in  the  present,  and  of 
future  directions  for  which  we 
should  prepare.  Answers  to  such 
questions  have  special  impor- 
tance for  today's  women. 

And  yet,  inevitably,  the  world 
within  us  and  the  world  around  us 
will  always  in  large  part  remain  a 
mystery  to  us.  Learning  to  use 
such  perceptions,  and  the  subse- 
quent placement  of  proper  valua- 
tion upon  human  life,  our  own 
and  that  of  others,  is  a  further  and 
necessary  part  of  the  maturing 
experience  of  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation at  Salem. 

In  its  most  general  sense,  then, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  purpose 
of  education  at  Salem  College  is 
to  assist  each  student  to  discover 
and  to  develop  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  her  own  integrity  as  a 
person,  the  seamless  garment  of 
mind,  body  and  spirit  that  is 
uniquely  hers. 

John  H.  Chandler 


COLLEGE  and  COMMUNITY 


History 

In  1772,  the  Moravian  settlers 
of  Salem  opened  a  school  for 
girls.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  school  that  was  to  become 
Salem  College,  the  oldest  Prot- 
estant school  for  women  in  con- 
tinuous operation  at  its  original 
location  in  the  United  States.   ' 

During  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  early  years  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  school  received  increas- 
ing requests  to  admit  students 
from  outside  the  community. 
Thus,  in  1802,  Salem  Boarding 
School  was  formally  established, 
and  opened  its  doors  to  resident 
students  from  a  wide  geographi- 
cal area.  On  February  3,  1866, 
Salem  Boarding  School  was  in- 
corporated by  an  act  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Legislature  and 
became  Salem  Female  Academy. 
In  1897,  Salem  Female  Academy 
changed  its  name  to  Salem  Acad- 
emy and  College.  The  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  rati- 
fied this  change  on  January  15, 
1907. 

Through  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  present, 
Salem  has  increased  in  size  and 
scope.  Today  Salem  College  of- 
fers three  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Bachelor  of  Music.  A  total  of 
nineteen  areas  of  study,  along 
with  special  programs,  provides 
the  basis  of  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion at  Salem. 

The  college  history  is  pre- 
served in  letters  and  records,  in 
buildings  and,  primarily,  in  the 
commitment  to  education  for 
women. 


Academic  Standing 

Since  1922,  Salem  College  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  the  highest  ac- 
crediting agency  for  under- 
graduate colleges  of  the  Southern 
States.  Salem  also  is  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  the 
North  Carolina  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties, and  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges,  and  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  School  of  Music  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  with  require- 
ments for  admission  and  gradua- 
tion in  accordance  with  published 
regulations  of  this  Association. 
The  course  in  Medical  Technol- 
ogy is  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Salem 
College  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
National  Council  for  the  Accredi- 
tation of  Teacher  Education  for 
the  preparation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers. 

Students  who  receive  degrees 
from  Salem  College  may  be  ad- 
mitted unconditionally  by  leading 
graduate  and  professional 
schools. 

Students 

Student  enrollment  is  633  with 
the  faculty  and  staff  adding  ap- 
proximately 150  members  to  the 
campus  community.  Salem  is  a 
residential  college.  All  students 
must  live  in  college  dormitories 
unless  they  make  their  homes 
with  members  of  their  immediate 
families.  The  500  resident  stu- 
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dents  represent  22  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  two 
foreign  countries.  129  women  are 
enrolled  as  day  students  or 
special  students. 

Non-Resident  Students 

All  services  of  the  College  are 
available  to  Day  Students.  The 
first  floor  of  the  Old  Chapel  build- 
ing contains  study  and  recreation 
rooms  for  their  use.  They  are  rep- 
resented through  the  Day  Stu- 
dents organization,  participate 
on  an  equal  basis  in  the  social, 
religious,  and  academic  life  of 
the  school,  and  share  equally  in 
its  privileges.  Women  beyond  the 
usual  college  age  are  encouraged 
to  pursue  continuing  educational 
goals  at  Salem  College  as  degree 
candidates  or  as  special  students. 
Since  1946  there  have  been  a 
limited  number  of  male  students 
who  live  off-campus. 

Location 

Salem  College  is  located  in 
Winston-Salem  (population 
132,000)  an  educational  and  cul- 
tural center  for  the  region.  Within 
the  city  are  Salem  College,  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Wake 
Forest  University,  and  Winston 
Salem  State  University.  There  are 
58  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  state. 

At  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet, 
50  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  200  miles  inland, 
Winston-Salem  has  a  temperate 
climate  with  marked  seasonal 
changes. 

The  57  acre  campus  faces 
Salem  Square  on  the  west,  the 


center  of  the  historical  restoration 
area  of  Old  Salem.  Old  Salem, 
Inc.,  a  local  citizens'  group,  is  re- 
storing the  physical  appearance 
of  the  Old  Salem  community  to  its 
status  prior  to  1820.  Five  of  the 
College's  buildings  were  land- 
marks of  the  early  community. 

The  traditions  of  the  Moravian 
community  and  the  restored  Old 
Salem  village  play  an  important 
role  in  the  life  of  the  College.  The 
Moravian  Love  Feasts,  the  Candle 
Tea  at  Christmas,  and  the  Easter 
sunrise  service  are  impressive 
celebrations.  The  restored  build- 
ings and  museums  in  Old  Salem 
are  open  to  Salem  students.  Sa- 
lem College,  the  Home  Moravian 
Church  and  Old  Salem  share  Sa- 
lem Square,  the  sounds  of  Salem 
bells,  and  a  rich  heritage. 

Extra-Curricular  Resources 

For  the  Salem  student,  the 
selection  of  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities is  wide.  According  to  her 
time,  interests  and  needs,  she  has 
a  choice  from  a  variety  of  on  and 
off  campus  events. 

In  addition  to  recreation  on 
campus  —  intramural  and  inter- 
collegiate sports,  bicycling,  jog- 
ging, almost  year-round  tennis, 
swimming  and  sunbathing  in 
season  —  the  College's  location 
is  convenient  for  horseback  rid- 
ing, skiing  in  the  mountains,  and 
for  exploring  North  Carolina's 
famous  Outer  Banks.  And  in  this 
area  of  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, weekends  on  other 
campuses  —  Davidson,  Duke, 
North  Carolina  State,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at 
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Chapel  Hill,  among  others  —  are 
often  connected  with  large  sports 
events. 

On  campus,  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center,  there 
are  a  variety  of  art  exhibits  each 
year,  in  addition  to  shows  of 
student  work.  The  nearby 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contem- 
porary Art  features  the  works  of 
prominent  living  artists.  The  Arts 
Council  in  the  Community  Center 
exhibits  works  of  member  artists, 
and  the  Arts  Council  holds 
classes  in  many  branches  of  arts 
and  crafts.  The  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  Wake  Forest 
University,  and  Winston-Salem 
State  University  have  shows  of 
paintings  and  sculpture. 

On  campus,  there  are  concerts 
and  recitals  by  Salem  College 
School  of  Music  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  by  guest  artists.  Sa- 
lem College's  facilities  are  also 
used  by  outside  organizations  for 
performances  which  Salem  stu- 
dents attend.  Winston-Salem,  fol- 
lowing its  Moravian  musical  heri- 
tage, offers  an  unusual  opportuni- 
ty to  hear  many  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Winston-Salem 
Symphony,  the  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity Artist  Series,  and  other 
music  groups.  The  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  music  faculty, 
students,  and  guest  artists  give 
performances  which  are  open  to 
Salem  College  students. 

The  Salem  College  Pierrette 
Players  present  productions  each 
term  in  the  workshop  theater 
of  the  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center. 
They  also  give  programs  of  Read- 
ers' Theater.  Traveling  theater 
groups  may  perform  on  campus. 


and  in  Winston-Salem,  plays  are 
regularly  scheduled  by  the  Little 
Theater,  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Wake 
Forest  University  Theater.  There 
is  also  great  variety  in  films  — 
Film  Friends  and  other  film  series, 
in  addition  to  local  cinemas. 

The  Lecture/Assembly  Com- 
mittee of  faculty  and  students 
brings  speakers  to  the  College. 
Professionals  representing  vari- 
ous fields  and  disciplines  are  in- 
cluded in  the  year's  program.  Vis- 
iting lecturers,  the  Rondthaler 
Lecturers,  who  spend  from  one 
to  three  days  on  campus,  present 
viewpoints  that  cross-cut  many 
subject  matter  areas  and  stimu- 
late the  interchange  of  ideas. 
Biannually,  Salem  College  holds 
a  symposium  on  a  subject  of 
special  interest  to  students. 
Classes  are  suspended  for  two 
days  while  outstanding  leaders 
present  the  topic  and  confer  with 
faculty  and  students.  Subjects 
for  symposia  have  probed  into 
the  arts,  education,  technology 
and  politics.  The  1974  symposium, 
"A  Matter  of  Life  and  Death,"  was 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of 
Society,  Ethics  and  the  Life 
Sciences  of  Hastings,  New  York. 
Lectures  open  to  Salem  students 
also  include  those  in  the  Reynolda 
House  Art  Series,  the  Wake  For- 
est University  Lecture  Series,  and 
other  speakers  brought  to  Wins- 
ton-Salem by  special  interest 
groups. 

Volunteer  work  in  the  com- 
munity is  available  to  students  in 
the  community  action  program,  in 
hospitals  and  schools,  and  in 
political  and  other  organizations. 
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The  Library 

The  Dale  H.  Gramley  Library, 
built  in  1937  and  remodeled  and 
expanded  in  1972,  is  a  four  story 
building,  modern  in  construction 
and  equipment.  The  skillful  blend- 
ing of  the  best  of  Salem's  antique 
furniture  with  new  and  comfor- 
table furnishings  has  produced  a 
truly  unique  and  beautiful  library. 
Two  large  and  spacious  reading 
rooms  house  an  active  and  up-to- 
date  collection  of  reference 
books  and  periodicals.  Individual 
study  carrels  are  placed  through- 
out the  well-lighted  stack  areas 
for  convenient  and  quiet  study. 
An  attractive  and  inviting  Brows- 
ing Room  is  well  stocked  with 
especially  selected  titles  for 
browsing  and  leisure  reading.  The 
Library  provides  a  small  meeting 
room,  the  Howard  E.  Rondthaler 
Seminar  Room,  for  12  to  15 
people,  while  larger  groups  are 
accommodated  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  both  of  which  are  located 
on  the  third  floor.  The  book  col- 
lection contains  over  90,000  vol- 
umes and  is  kept  current  with  the 
addition  of  4,000  new  titles  a  year. 
The  Library  is  currently  receiving 
380  periodicals  and  nine  news- 
papers. A  new  Audio-Visual  Room 
houses  a  collection  of  microfilm 
and  non-musical  recordings,  with 
the  equipment  for  their  use.  Musi- 
cal recordings  and  music  scores 
are  housed  in  the  Fine  Arts  build- 
ing. The  Library  can  seat  over 
one-half  of  the  student  body  and 
provides  a  pleasant  and  attractive 
center  for  intellectual  pursuits. 


Fine  Arts  Center 

The  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center, 
completed  in  1965,  contains  the 
Ralph  P.  Hanes  auditorium,  seat- 
ing 800;  the  H.  A.  Shirley  Recital 
Hall,  seating  220;  the  workshop 
theatre,  seating  200;  extensive 
art  gallery  space;  and  complete 
facilities  for  the  School  of  Music, 
the  Art  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion, and  the  program  in  Drama. 
There  are  14  music  teaching 
studios,  28  practice  rooms,  a  li- 
brary, four  record-listening 
rooms,  classrooms,  offices,  a  re- 
hearsal-lecture hall,  and  large  art 
studios. 

Main  Hall 

Built  in  1855  in  a  period  of 
classical  architectural  revival, 
Main  Hall  contains  the  offices  of 
the  Academic  Dean,  the  Regis- 
trar, and  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions; faculty  offices  and  class- 
rooms; and  on  the  ground  floor 
are  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  the  News  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Supply  Center. 

Residence  Halls 

Sisters'  House  (1785),  South 
Hall  (1802),  Alice  Clewell  Dormi- 
tory (1922),  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting 
Dormitory  (1930),  Hattie  Strong 
Residence  (1942),  Mary  Reynolds 
Babcock  Dormitory  (1957),  and 
Dale  H.  Gramley  Dormitory 
(1965).  In  addition  to  residence 
facilities,  mostly  double  rooms, 
the  dormitories  contain  study, 
social,  recreation,  and  utility 
rooms. 
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The  Office  Building 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  and 
most  beautiful  early  Moravian 
building  on  the  campus,  this 
house  was  built  in  1810  for  the 
"Inspector",  as  the  head  of  the 
early  school  was  called.  Renovat- 
ed in  1936  and  restored  in  1967, 
it  has  offices  for  the  President, 
the  Director  of  Development,  and 
the  Business  Manager. 

Other  Buildings 

Old  Chapel  (1856)  has  the  Day 
Student  Center,  the  Comptroller's 
Office,  faculty  offices  and  class- 
rooms; The  Science  Building 
(1951,  addition  1960);  Corrin  Hall, 
the  college  refectory,  Student 
Center,  and  student  offices; 
Gymnasium  (1958);  Infirmary 
(1925);  Lehman  Hall  (1892),  of- 
fice of  the  Dean  of  Students  and 
Lifespan  Center;  Center  for  Spe- 
cial Education  (1888);  Home  Man- 
agement House  (1930);  Alumnae 
House  (1817);  President's  House 
(1844). 


Student  Services 


Advising,  Counseling,  and 
Placement 

The  counseling  of  students  is 
an  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program  at  Salem  College. 
The  aim  is  to  help  students  under- 
stand their  potentialities  and  to 
help  them  achieve  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness in  college  and  in  so- 
ciety. Students  entering  for  the 
first  time  are  assisted  in  their  ad- 


justment to  college  by  an  orienta- 
tion program  which  includes  an 
introduction  to  the  educational 
program,  ideals  of  the  College, 
the  Honor  System  and  responsi- 
bilities of  membership  in  the  com- 
munity. Student  advisers  assist 
new  students  throughout  the  first 
term. 

The  Academic  Dean  serves  as 
general  academic  adviser.  In  ad- 
dition, each  freshman  is  assigned 
to  a  faculty  member  who  acts  as 
adviser  in  both  academic  and  per- 
sonal matters.  Sophomores  are 
assigned  to  faculty  advisers  in  the 
department  in  which  they  expect 
to  major.  For  juniors  and  seniors, 
the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  has  selected  a 
major  subject  serves  as  adviser. 
Students  who  are  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
have  faculty  advisers  appointed 
from  the  music  faculty. 

The  Dean  of  Students  and  her 
staff,  through  supervision  of  the 
residence  halls  and  student  ac- 
tivities, provide  an  environment  in 
which  the  personal  development 
of  each  student  can  occur.  Coun- 
seling students  with  problems  re- 
lated to  social  life  and  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  is  centered  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Career  Planning 

Salem  College  works  closely 
with  students  on  their  career 
planning  through  the  Career 
Planning  and  Placement  Office. 
Effective  career  exploration  re- 
quires a  greater  awareness  of  the 
variety  of  opportunities  which 
exist  in  the  occupational  and 
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professional  areas.  The  Career 
Planning  and  Placement  Office 
assists  the  students  in  learning  of 
these  opportunities,  making  self- 
evaluations,  determining  career 
directions,  studying  job-hunting 
techniques,  communicating  with 
employers,  preparing  for  and 
taking  interviews.  The  Director  of 
Career  Planning  works  closely 
with  the  Lifespan  Center,  The 
Dean  of  Students  and  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  of  the 
College. 

A  student  in  her  senior  year 
may  have  conferences  and  inter- 
views with  visiting  employers  on 
the  Salem  campus  and  at  Wake 
Forest  University.  Placement 
papers  are  kept  on  file  and  sent 
to  prospective  employers  and 
graduate  schools  for  the  seniors 
who  choose  to  use  this  service. 
A  career  reading  room  is  main- 
tained in  Lehman  Hall  with  infor- 
mation on  a  variety  of  career  op- 
portunities, including  summer  em- 
ployment. All  students  are  en- 
couraged to  use  the  material  in 
this  room. 

Lifespan  Center 

Educational,  vocational,  and 
personal  counseling  is  available 
to  students  through  the  Lifespan 
Center  for  Women.  The  Center 
serves  students  and  women  of 
the  community  by  helping  them 
develop  a  life  style  that  is  unique 
and  fulfilling  through  individual 
and  group  counseling,  seminars 
and  worshops,  interest  and  ability 
testing,  educational/vocational/ 
volunteer  information,  and  referral 
services.  Interaction  of  women 


of  varied  ages  is  encouraged  as 
a  way  of  increasing  awareness  of 
self  and  of  others. 

Health  Services 

A  student  who  is  ill  is  cared  for 
in  the  infirmary  by  the  college 
physician  and  by  graduate  nurses, 
who  are  on  duty  at  specific  times. 
If  consultations  with  specialists 
are  necessary,  arrangements  are 
made  at  the  expense  of  the 
student. 

The  College  has  arranged  for  a 
group  accident  and  sickness  in- 
surance coverage;  detailed  in- 
formation is  furnished  to  each 
student  in  August. 

Student  Activities 

The  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation includes  in  its  member- 
ship all  students  of  the  College. 
The  purpose  of  this  Association 
is  to  foster  the  individual  and 
community  interests  of  Salem 
College  students  by  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  conduct,  by 
creating  a  spirit  of  unity,  and  by 
developing  a  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  and  responsibility 
to  the  Honor  Tradition  of  Salem 
College. 

The  Association  has  a  Legisla- 
tive Board,  Interdorm  Council, 
Honor  Council,  Interclub  Council, 
and  Executive  Board.  The  Faculty 
Advisory  Board  works  with  these 
groups  in  creating  and  maintain- 
ing worthwhile  standards  on 
campus.  Upon  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Board,  students 
are  named  as  consultants  or 
voting  members  of  committees  of 
the  faculty  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 
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The  Honor  Tradition 

The  Honor  Tradition  is  long- 
standing at  Salem  College  and  is 
highly  respected  by  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administration.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  tradition,  each  stu- 
dent is  to  assume  full  responsibil- 
ity for  her  actions  in  all  phases  of 
life  at  Salem.  In  case  of  failure  to 
abide  by  the  Honor  Code,  which 
is  the  core  of  the  Honor  Tradition, 
a  student  is  responsible  for  re- 
porting her  infractions  to  Honor 
Council.  Every  student  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  encouraging  other 
students  to  uphold  the  Honor 
Code.  She  must  encourage  them 
to  report  their  infractions.  If  they 
do  not,  she  has  the  right  to  report 
the  violation  to  Honor  Council. 

The  Honor  Tradition  is  the 
basis  of  life  at  Salem  College  and 
is  only  as  strong  as  the  students 
who  live  under  it.  It  is  not  upheld 
by  a  single  court  or  by  any  par- 
ticular campus  group,  but  by  the 
morale  of  the  entire  student  body. 

Honor  Code 

1.  Every  student  shall  be  honor- 
bound  to  refrain  from  cheating. 

2.  Every  student  shall  be  honor- 
bound  to  refrain  from  stealing. 

3.  Every  student  shall  be  honor- 
bound  to  refrain  from  lying. 

The  Honor  Council  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association 
deems  the  violation  of  the  Honor 
Code  extremely  serious  and  may 
recommend  penalties  of  proba- 
tion, suspension,  or  expulsion. 
The  administration  of  the  College 
reserves  the  right  to  make  the 
final  decision  in  the  event  of  a 
violation  of  the  Honor  Code. 


When  an  accused  student  de- 
nies the  accusations  made 
against  her  and  there  is  substan- 
tial evidence  that  these  accusa- 
tions were  justly  made,  Honor 
Council  will  take  the  action  ne- 
cessary to  uphold  truth  in  the 
community  of  students. 

A  Salem  student  has  the  right 
to: 

1.  Be  notified  of  any  accusation 
made  against  her. 

2.  Face  her  accuser  at  the  hear- 
ing of  the  Honor  Council  and  to 
present  any  witnesses  in  her  be- 
half. 

3.  Have  an  advisor  to  support 
her  defense  at  the  hearing  of 
Honor  Council. 

Religious  Life 

As  an  institution  related  to  the 
Moravian  Church,  Salem  College 
places  emphasis  on  religious 
values  and  on  the  maintenance 
of  an  atmosphere  of  inquiry  — 
an  atmosphere  in  which  religious 
questions  and  answers  may  de- 
velop on  both  group  and  personal 
levels.  The  institution  believes 
that  the  examination  of  religious 
values  should  be  encouraged  in 
the  college  years  and  that  in- 
structional guidance  should 
reflect  ethical  maturity  in  the 
faculty.  In  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  church-related  college, 
the  academic  study  of  religion  is 
offered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum.  Personal  counseling 
is  made  available  to  all  students 
through  the  office  of  the  College 
Chaplain. 

The  churches  of  Winston-Salem 
and  the  denominational  chaplains 
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to  the  colleges  in  the  community 
encourage  the  students  to  partici- 
pate in  local  church  life  and  de- 
nominational programs.  In  addi- 
tion, these  chaplains,  through  the 
Campus  Ministry,  contribute  to 
the  counseling  services  available 
through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

The  campus  Y.W.C.A., 
comprised  of  all  the  students, 
plans  programs,  conducts  special 
services,  and  carries  out  projects 
of  a  humanitarian  nature  through- 
out the  year. 

April  Arts  organizes  activities 
throughout  the  year  as  well  as  a 
week  in  April  devoted  to  the  arts. 
The  program  coordinates  contri- 
butions in  music,  art,  dance,  and 
literature  from  students  and  fac- 
ulty, craft  seminars  with  instruc- 
tion, and  visiting  entertainers, 
such  as  folk  singers. 

The  Choral  Ensemble  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  and  presenta- 
tion of  choral  music.  Several  con- 
certs are  given  during  the  course 
of  the  year  and  occasional  trips 
are  made  to  other  cities  and  for- 
eign countries.  Any  student,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  is 
eligible  for  membership. 

Dansalems  is  a  group  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  developing 
techniques  and  appreciation  for 
modern  dance.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  the  student  to  chore- 
ograph and  perform  during  the 
year  and  at  the  Spring  concert. 

Departmental  Clubs  and  Other 
Student  Organizations  include 
the  Johann  Comenius  Chapter  of 
the  Student  National  Education 
Association,  the  Day  Student  As- 


sociation, the  Home  Economics 
Club,  Lablings,  Student  Chapter 
69  of  the  Music  Educators'  Na- 
tional Conference,  and  the  Order 
of  the  Scorpion. 

IRS  (I  Represent  Salem)  is  the 
social  organization  of  Salem  Col- 
lege. It  provides  social  activities 
on  campus,  such  as  student-fac- 
ulty mixers,  freshman  mixers  with 
other  colleges,  a  spring  weekend 
with  a  concert  and  dance,  and  a 
Christmas  tree  lighting.  It  also 
sets  social  standards  and  regula- 
tions for  Salem  students. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  national  hon- 
orary history  society,  recognizes 
outstanding  work  in  history.  The 
Delta  Lambda  chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  May,  1952. 

The  Pierrette  Players  is  the 
Salem  College  dramatic  group,  a 
club  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  an  appreciation  for 
drama,  studying  and  presenting 
worthwhile  plays,  and  teaching 
the  essentials  of  acting  and  pro- 
duction techniques.  Two  major 
productions  are  given  during  the 
year. 

Salem  Forum  provides  orienta- 
tion and  consultation  services  for 
foreign  students.  It  sponsors 
speakers,  films,  and  student-fac- 
ulty discussions  of  current  events. 
The  club  also  serves  as  a  center 
for  information  about  conferences 
and  opportunities  abroad  and  in 
the  Spring  sponsors  a  trip  to  the 
National  Model  United  Nations  in 
New  York  City. 

Student  Publications  are  The 
Salemite,  the  college  newspaper; 
Sights  and  Insights,  annual  pub- 
lication by  volunteer  staff  made 
up  of  members  of  all  classes;  The 
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Student  Handbook,  published  by 
the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion; and  the  freshman  booklet, 
"Attention  Please,"  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Orienta- 
tion Committee  of  Student  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  a  literary 
magazine,  Incunabula,  is  pub- 
lished twice  a  year.  Its  purpose  is 
to  provide  for  the  campus  circula- 
tion of  the  best  student  creative 
work  in  writing  and  in  the  graphic 
arts. 

The  Winston-Salem  Symphony, 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  offers  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating as  members  of  the  orches- 
tra or  the  chorus. 

The  Women's  Recreational  As- 
sociation in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education 
directs  a  program  of  sports  and 


general  recreational  interests.  A 
varied  program  permits  students 
to  choose  among  many  sports 
and  activities  such  as  hockey, 
basketball,  volleyball,  pool,  ten- 
nis, badminton,  swimming,  horse- 
back riding,  and  skiing.  Salem 
students  compete  in  intramural 
and  intercollegiate  sports  events. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  seeks  to  stimulate 
personal  spiritual  thinking  and 
living  by  means  of  a  varied  pro- 
gram which  includes  student  dis- 
cussion, social  and  religious  pro- 
grams, and  service  through  local 
welfare  agencies.  Every  student 
at  Salem  is  a  member  of  the 
YWCA.  The  YWCA  Cabinet  in- 
cludes representatives  from  each 
class  and  four  elected  officers 
who  appoint  eight  additional 
members. 
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Selection  of  Candidates 

Salem  College  seeks  students 
of  intellectual  ability  and  interest 
whose  records  of  scholarship, 
character,  and  health  are  indica- 
tive of  success  in  college  work 
and  in  college  citizenship.  Stu- 
dents from  all  social,  religious, 
geographic,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds are  welcomed. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions 
considers  each  application  indi- 
vidually and  bases  its  decisions 
on  the  candidate's  school  record, 
the  relative  standing  in  the  class, 
the  scores  of  the  College  Board 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cant. Neither  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants from  a  single  school  nor 
the  need  for  financial  aid  is  a  fac- 
tor in  admission  decisions. 

Students  are  urged  to  write  the 
Director  of  Admissions  in  regard 
to  units  or  selection  of  subjects 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  high 
school  program.  A  preliminary 
application  for  admission  no  fee 
required)  may  be  submitted  after 
a  student  enters  high  school.  This 
application  enables  the  Office  of 
Admissions  to  check  the  aca- 
demic program  and  to  provide 
information  about  admission  re- 
quirements and  the  college  cur- 
riculum in  time  for  appropriate 
planning  and  preparation. 

Salem  welcomes  visitors  to  the 
campus  throughout  the  year;  the 
best  time  for  the  prospective  stu- 
dent, however,  is  while  the  Col- 
lege is  in  session.  The  Admissions 
Office  is  open  to  give  tours  and 


interviews  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
on  weekdays  and  from  9  a.m.  to 
11  a.m.  on  Saturdays.  The  Office 
is  closed  on  Saturdays  during 
June,  July,  and  August.  Confer- 
ences with  members  of  the  Ad- 
missions Staff  can  be  arranged 
easily  by  writing  or  by  calling: 
Director  of  Admissions,  Salem 
College,  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina  27108,  (919)  723-7961, 
Extension  212. 

Procedure  For  Admission 

1.  Official  Application.  This 
form  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
non-refundable  registration  fee  of 
$15.00.  There  is  no  deadline  for 
making  application,  but  prospec- 
tive students  are  encouraged  to 
apply  in  the  fall  of  their  senior 
year.  Decisions  of  the  Admissions 
Committee  are  released  periodi- 
cally, depending  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  all  credentials  specified 
for  individual  applicants.  Salem 
adheres  to  the  Candidates'  Reply 
Date  of  the  College  Board,  how- 
ever, and  accepted  freshmen  are 
not  required  to  notify  the  College 
of  intention  to  enroll  before  May  1 
(with  the  eception  of  Honor 
Award  recipients  and  Early  De- 
cision candidates). 

2.  Secondary  School  Record. 
The  applicant  is  expected  to  ar- 
range for  the  submission  of  a  sec- 
ondary school  record  which 
should  give  specific  information 
regarding  her  courses,  grades, 
rank  in  class,  standardized  test 
scores,  etc.,  through  the  junior 
year,  and  should  indicate  the 
subjects  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  her  senior  term. 
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3.  Test  Requirements.  For  ap- 
plicants in  the  regular  and  the 
Early  Decision  programs  of  ad- 
mission, Salem  requires  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Achievement  Tests  are  not 
required  for  admission;  however, 
candidates  may  submit  such 
scores  as  a  possible  means  of 
establishing  proficiency  or  deter- 
mining placement.  (See  page  37.) 

It  is  the  applicant's  responsi- 
bility to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  taking  the  College 
Board  tests  and  for  having  the 
scores  reported  to  Salem.  Appli- 
cation is  made  by  mail  to  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08540,  or  to  P.  O.  Box  1025, 
Berkeley,  California  94701. 

Foreign  Students  for  whom 
English  is  not  the  native  tongue 
should  take  the  TOEFL  (Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language). 
Application  is  made  by  mail  to  the 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Lan- 
guage, Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice, Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
08540. 

4.  Recommendations.  The  Col- 
lege sends  special  forms  to  the 
references  listed  by  the  candi- 
date on  the  official  application  for 
admission. 

5.  Personal  Interview.  A  per- 
sonal interview  is  recommended 
and  may  be  arranged  by  writing 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

6.  The  School  of  Music  requires 
an  audition  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  and 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
with  a  music  major.  It  is  strongly 
urged  that  this  audition  be  ar- 


ranged soon  after  formal  applica- 
tion has  been  filed.  A  schedule  of 
audition  dates  will  be  furnished 
upon  request,  and  appointments 
are  made  through  the  Director  of 
Admissions.  Should  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  an  applicant 
prohibit  a  visit  to  the  campus,  the 
School  of  Music  will  accept  a 
tape  recording  of  the  applicant's 
performance  (about  twenty  min- 
utes) in  lieu  of  an  audition. 

Recommended  High  School 
Program 

Candidates  are  expected  to 
present  siteen  academic  units  and 
are  encouraged  to  carry  a  full 
academic  program  in  their  senior 
year.  The  College  recognizes  that 
variations  in  school  curricula, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  apti- 
tudes of  students  make  it  difficult 
for  any  one  pattern  of  entrance 
units  to  be  required.  The  Admis- 
sions Committee  is  willing  to  con- 
sider any  candidate  whose  cre- 
dentials may  vary  from  the 
recommended  program. 

The  following  units  are  recom- 
mended: 

English     4 

Foreign  Language    2-4 

History      2 

Mathematics    3 

Science  (laboratory)    1 

Elective  subjects  to  complete 
16  academic  units  may  be  sub- 
mitted from  the  following:  classi- 
cal or  modern  foreign  languages; 
mathematics,  which  may  include 
additional  algebra,  calculus, 
geometry,  trigonometry;  social 
studies,  which  may  include  his- 
tory, geography,  civics,  eco- 
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nomics,  psychology,  or  sociology: 
fine  arts;  religion;  general 
science;  additional  laboratory 
sciences. 

Early  Decision  Plan 

Salem  College  offers  the  Early 
Decision  Plan  of  admission  for 
students  who  agree  not  to  file  an 
application  with  any  other  college 
before  receiving  a  decision  from 
Salem.  This  plan  is  designed  to 
give  students  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  decision  on  their  applica- 
tion on  or  before  December  1  of 
their  senior  year. 

EDP  candidates  must  file  the 
official  application  not  later  than 
November  1  of  the  senior  year 
and  must  take  the  Scholastic  Ap- 
titude Test  of  the  College  Board 
before  the  November  deadline. 
The  Committee  on  Admissions 
will  automatically  transfer  to  the 
regular  admissions  plan  the  ap- 
plications of  candidates  who  are 
not  accepted  under  the  EDP.  Ac- 
cepted candidates  who  plan  to 
enter  Salem  are  required  to  make 
a  non-refundable  deposit  of  $100 
by  December  15. 

Early  Decision  candidates  who 
wish  to  apply  for  an  Honor  Award 
must  repeat  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  in  their 
senior  year  of  high  school.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  test  be 
taken  in  either  November  or 
December. 

Advanced  Placement  Program 

Candidates  who  participate  in 
the  ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM  (page  37)  of  the 


CEEB  must  register  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Tests  given  in 
May.  Information  on  adjustments 
to  be  made  in  the  college  pro- 
gram may  be  obtained  from  the 
Academic  Dean. 

Transfer  Admission 

A  number  of  students  can  be 
accepted  each  year  by  transfer 
from  other  colleges.  Normally 
such  students  should  meet  the 
regular  freshman  entrance  re- 
quirements; however,  special 
consideration  will  be  given  to 
individual  cases.  The  academic 
record  at  the  college(s)  from 
which  the  student  transfers  must 
show  a  quality  point  ratio  of  2.0 
on  previous  work,  and  no  credit 
will  be  allowed  for  work  of  D 
grade  in  excess  of  six  hours  or 
one  and  one-half  courses.  Credit 
for  first  year  English  remains  ten- 
tative throughout  the  college  pro- 
gram. Students  who  enter  as  sen- 
iors must  complete  a  full  year  of 
work  in  residence  at  Salem  Col- 
lege in  order  to  qualify  for  grad- 
uation. 

Transfer  credits  are  evaluated 
by  the  Academic  Dean  and  the 
Registrar  in  terms  of  courses  and 
course  credits  to  be  allowed  by 
Salem.  The  applicant  for  admis- 
sion will  receive  a  statement  of 
this  evaluation  with  the  proviso 
that  all  transfer  credit  will  be  re- 
garded as  tentative  pending  the 
successful  completion  of  at  least 
one  term  at  Salem  College. 

Students  who  transfer  from 
non-accredited  institutions  may 
be  required  to  take  certain 
courses  recommended  by  the 
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Committee  on  Admissions.  When- 
ever necessary  or  advisable, 
opportunity  will  be  given  for 
examination  in  subjects  offered 
for  transfer  credit. 

The  following  credentials  must 
be  presented  by  applicants  for 
admission  as  a  transfer  student: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  ad- 
mission, including  the  $15.00  ap- 
plication fee  which  is  non-refund- 
able. 

2.  A  transcript  from  each  col- 
lege attended  and  a  record  of 
secondary  school  units. 

3.  A  statement  of  good  standing 
from  the  college  previously  at- 
tended. 

4.  A  catalogue  of  each  college 
attended,  with  every  course  in 
which  credit  was  earned  clearly 
indicated. 

5.  Scores  for  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board. 

Special  Students 

Admission  as  a  Special  Student 
may  be  granted  to  non-degree 
candidates  who  have  a  serious 
purpose  in  undertaking  college 
course  work  and  who  are  quali- 
fied for  the  courses  desired. 
Special  Students  may  take  up  to 
three  courses  per  term. 

An  application  for  Special  Stu- 
dents may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  A  transcript 
of  college  work,  if  any,  is  re- 
quired; a  high  school  transcript  is 
required  for  those  with  no  previ- 
ous college  work.  After  receipt  of 
the  application,  including  the 
$15.00  non-refundable  application 
fee,  and  the  transcript,  Special 


Student  candidates  must  arrange 
for  an  interview  with  the 
Academic  Dean. 

Special  Students  may  be  admit- 
ted in  the  Fall,  January,  and 
Spring  Terms.  Those  persons  in- 
terested in  Learning  Disabilities 
may,  if  admitted,  begin  course- 
work  in  any  term,  although  appli- 
cations to  the  Learning  Disabili- 
ties program  are  acted  upon  only 
in  the  summer  of  each  year. 

Special  Students  wishing  to 
qualify  as  degree  candidates 
should  refer  to  page  28  for 
an  explanation  of  degree  require- 
ments. 

The  Special  Student  who  wish- 
es to  become  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  must  make  application  to 
the  Committee  on  Admissions.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  consideration, 
the  applicant  should  be  able  to 
fulfill  freshman  requirements;  the 
Special  Student  who  holds  a  high 
school  or  an  Equivalency  Diplo- 
ma, however,  may  waive  the  high 
school  entrance  units  if  she  ful- 
fills one  of  the  following:  1)  com- 
pletes successfully  a  minimum  to- 
tal of  five  courses  at  Salem;  or  2) 
submits  evidence  of  satisfactory 
preparation  or  aptitude  as  demon- 
strated by  the  maturity  of  years. 

The  High  School/College 
Study  Program 

Courses  taken  at  a  college 
while  a  student  is  still  in  high 
school  may  be  submitted  for  pur- 
poses of  placement  and/or  credit. 
Such  placement  and/or  credit  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  depart- 
ment concerned  by  whatever 
method  it  deems  appropriate. 
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Advanced  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grade  students  in  the  Winston- 
Salem/Forsyth  County  School 
System  may  enroll  in  certain 
courses  at  Salem  College  for  col- 
lege credit  while  completing  re- 
quirements for  high  school  gradu- 
ation. To  be  admitted  to  the  pro- 
gram, a  student  must  fulfill 
special  academic  requirements 
agreed  upon  by  the  local  public 
school  system  and  by  the  College. 
Applicants  are  screened  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Winston- 
Salem/Forsyth  County  Schools, 
and  eligible  candidates  are  pre- 
sented to  Salem's  Committee  on 


Admissions  for  final  considera- 
tion. 

Permission  for  study  at  Salem 
in  the  Fall  or  Spring  Term  will  be 
granted  only  in  those  subject 
areas  in  which  the  local  schools 
do  not  offer  courses.  The  cost  per 
course  for  which  college  credit  is 
given  is  the  same  as  for  Special 
Students. 

Additional  information  regard- 
ing admission  requirements, 
available  courses,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  guidance  coun- 
selors of  the  local  senior  high 
schools  or  from  the  Salem  Col- 
lege Admissions  Office. 
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Fees  1975-1976 

Resident  Students 

All  students  are  charged  a 
comprehensive  fee  which  in- 
cludes tuition,  room,  board,  in- 
firmary services,  and  laboratory 
fees  equated  into  a  single  charge 
for  the  full  year  of  $3,900. 

A  non-refundable  reservation 
deposit  of  $100  must  be  paid  by 
entering  students  by  May  1,  and 
by  returning  students  by  April  1. 
The  reservation  deposit  is  de- 
ducted from  the  full  year  charge. 

Other  payments  are  due  as 
follows: 

First  term  payment — August  1 , 
$2300 

Second  term  payment — Janu- 
ary^, $1500 

The  charge  for  the  first  or  sec- 
ond term,  with  or  without  the 
January  Program — $2100 

For  the  1976-1977  academic 
year,  a  non-refundable  reserva- 
tion deposit  of  $200  must  be  paid 
by  entering  students  by  May  1, 
1976  and  by  returning  students  by 
April  1,  1976.  The  reservation  de- 
posit will  be  deducted  from  the 
1976-1977  full  year  charge. 

Non-Resident  Students 

Comprehensive  fee  (including 
tuition,  laboratory  fees,  etc.): 

Per  Year— $2150 

Half-year— $1075 

The  full  fee  for  each  term  is 
payable  by  registration  day. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees, 
set  by  the  institution,  every  regu- 
lar student  must  pay  the  Student 
Budget  Fee,  which  is  set  by  and 


collected  by  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.  This  fee,  which 
for  the  year  1974-75  was  $49, 
covers  class  dues,  the  yearbook, 
other  student  publications,  and 
organizational  dues.  It  is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  Student  Government 
Association  by  registration  day 
of  the  fall  term. 

Parents  desiring  to  pay  fees  on 
an  installment  basis  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  plans  offered 
by  The  Insured  Tuition  Payment 
Plan,  6  Saint  James  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts  021 1 6;  or  The 
Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire  03301.  Details  may  be 
secured  from  Salem  or  directly 
from  these  companies. 

Special  Fees 

The  charge  per  course  for 

non-degree  candidates    ..$210 

The  charge  per  half-course 
for  non-degree  candidates  $105 

The  charge  for  the  January 

Program  only  $210 

Auditor's  fee  per  course   .  .  .$  25 

Individual  instruction  in  music 
(when  not  applicable  to- 
ward a  major  in  music), 
one  hour  lesson  per  week, 
per  term    $165 

Use  of  organs  for  practice 
(when  organ  is  not  taken 
for  credit  toward  a  degree), 
one  hour  daily,  per  term   .$  15 

Use  of  other  instruments  for 
practice  (when  work  is  not 
taken  for  credit  toward  a 
degree),  one  hour  daily, 

per  term    $  10 

College  music  majors  pursuing 

a  full  course  of  study  will  receive 

one  hour  of  private  instruction 

each  week  as  part  of  the  compre- 
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hensive  tuition  fee.  Additional 
private  instruction  will  be  charged 
on  the  basis  of  $95  a  term  for  one 
hour  per  week. 

Optional  expenses  include  a 
charge  for  horseback  riding.  The 
charge  per  term  for  1975-76  is 
$135,  $90,  or  $56  depending  upon 
the  schedule  selected.  (See 
Physical  Education  in  courses  of 
Instruction.) 

Diplomas,  reports  of  grades, 
and  transcripts  will  not  be  issued 
until  all  college  charges  have 
been  paid.  Each  student  is  en- 
titled to  one  transcript  of  her  col- 
lege record.  A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be 
charged  for  each  additional  copy. 

Notes: 

The  Residence  Charge  in- 
cludes space  in  a  double  room  in 
one  of  the  dormitories,  and  meals 
in  the  College  dining  room  except 
during  Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
vacation,  term  break,  and  the 
spring  recess,  when  the  dormi- 
tories and  dining  room  are 
closed. 

Infirmary  Care  includes  care 
for  minor  illnesses  and  the  servi- 
ces of  trained  nurses.  Extra 
charges  are  made  for  special  ex- 
aminations, drugs,  diet,  and  spe- 
cial nursing. 

Student  Accident  and  Sickness 
Insurance  coverage  is  available 
to  both  resident  and  non-resident 
students  for  a  fee.  Detailed  infor- 
mation about  this  insurance  is 
furnished  to  students  and  their 
parents  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school  each  fall. 

Personal  Accounts  may  be 
maintained  by  depositing  per- 


sonal funds  in  the  Comptroller's 
office.  The  facilities  of  this  office 
are  available  to  students  at  cer- 
tain hours  for  depositing  or  with- 
drawing money. 

Books  require  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $150  for  the 
year.  If  desired,  a  deposit  may  be 
made  in  the  Book  Store,  but  the 
check  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  Salem  Book  Store  and  sent 
directly  to  the  Book  Store  or  de- 
posited there  upon  arrival. 

Responsibility  for  personal 
property  of  students  cannot  be 
assumed  by  the  College.  Each 
student  is  required  to  make  pay- 
ment for  a  key  to  her  room  and 
to  her  closet.  Appropriate  insur- 
ance coverage  should  be  ob- 
tained by  the  student  or  her  par- 
ents before  enrolling. 

The  College  reserves  the  right 
at  any  time  to  make  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  tuition,  room, 
board,  and  special  fees  if  the  cost 
to  the  College  necessitates  such 
an  increase. 

The  college  has  many  expenses 
of  a  continuing  nature,  such  as 
faculty  salaries  and  plant  main- 
tenance. In  order  to  plan  and 
maintain  these  services  over  the 
entire  year,  it  is  essential  that  the 
annual  income  from  fees  be  as- 
sured. For  this  reason,  it  is  under- 
stood that  students  are  enrolled 
for  the  entire  school  year  or  such 
portion  as  may  remain  after  the 
date  of  entrance.  In  view  of  the 
foregoing,  no  reduction  or  remis- 
sion of  fees  can  be  allowed  by 
the  College  for  absence,  with- 
drawal or  dismissal.  (A  refund  is 
made  for  board  if  the  student  is 
involved  in  off-campus  study 
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during  the  January  term.)  The  fact 
that  the  College  fees  are  paid  in 
two  or  more  installments  does 
not  constitute  a  fractional  con- 
tract. 

Because  of  this  necessary  reg- 
ulation, the  College  makes  avail- 
able the  Tuition  Refund  Plan- 
Broad  Form  which  offers  parents 
the  opportunity  to  guard  them- 
selves at  small  cost  against  possi- 
ble loss  of  tuition  in  the  event 
of  withdrawal  or  dismissal.  De- 
tails of  the  Plan,  including  cost, 
will  be  sent  to  parents  with  the 
first  billing.  The  Plan  will  insure 
fees  (prepaid  and  due)  in  the 
event  of  withdrawal  or  dismissal 
according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Policy. 

Financial  Aid 

Salem  College  seeks  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  stu- 
dents who  show  academic  prom- 
ise and  who,  without  assistance, 
would  be  unable  to  attend  Salem. 
The  principal  responsibility  for 
financing  a  college  education  lies 
with  the  family.  When  the  parents 
and  student  have  contributed  to 
the  maximum  of  their  ability,  the 
college  seeks  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  additional  needs. 

Students  with  financial  need 
who  qualify  for  admission  may 
apply  for  General  Financial  Aid 
Awards,  applicable  to  any  degree 
program.  Each  applicant  must 
submit  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  or  The  Student's  Fi- 
nancial Statement  to  College 
Scholarship  Service,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  In  addition,  the 
Salem  College  application  form 


and  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  form  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Awards  are  made  from  funds 
available  through  endowment  and 
gifts  from  friends  and  alumnae  of 
Salem,  the  Southern  Province  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  Federal  aid 
programs,  State  aid  programs, 
and  private  foundations.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  allocate  grants 
to  as  many  needy  and  deserving 
students  as  funds  permit;  there- 
fore, no  qualified  student  who  de- 
sires to  attend  Salem  should  hesi- 
tate to  apply  because  of  need. 
Salem  administers  financial  aid 
utilizing  the  "packaging  concept" 
of  financial  aid.  Students  with 
need  may  expect  assistance 
through  a  variety  of  sources 
which  may  include  scholarships, 
loans,  employment,  and/or 
grants-in-aid. 

The  following  information  pro- 
vides a  brief  description  of  the 
types  of  financial  assistance 
available  to  students  attending 
Salem  College.  For  complete  in- 
formation about  Financial  Aid  Ap- 
plication procedures,  policy  and 
regulations,  and  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  types  of  financial 
assistance  available,  write  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Salem 
College,  Salem  Station,  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina  27108,  and 
request  a  copy  of  the  Financial 
Aid  brochure. 

Competitive  Academic  Awards 

Lucy  Hanes  Chatham  Awards — 

The  Chatham  Awards  are  offered 
each  year,  on  a  competitive  basis, 
to  incoming  freshmen  in  recogni- 
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tion  of  academic  and  personal 
achievement  and  promise.  The 
recipients  of  these  awards  must 
be  full-time  undergraduate  resi- 
dent students  at  Salem  College. 
This  scholarship  is  renewable. 

Salem  Scholars  —  Honor 
Awards  are  offered  each  year,  on 
a  competitive  basis,  to  incoming 
freshmen  in  recognition  of  aca- 
demic or  other  achievement.  This 
scholarship  is  renewable. 

Salem  College  National  Merit 
Scholarships — Salem  College  of- 
fers scholarships  through  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Cor- 
poration. Recipients  are  selected 
from  Finalists  who  have  specified 
Salem  as  their  first  college 
choice.  This  scholarship  is  re- 
newable. 

The  Federal  Programs 

More  than  $35,000  is  made  avail- 
able annually  to  the  College 
through  its  participation  in  three 
Federal  programs. 

The  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  NDSL) — program  permits 
students  with  established  need  to 
borrow  up  to  $5,000  during  their 
undergraduate  programs.  If  the 
borrower  enters  certain  public 
service  occupations,  the  loan 
may  be  forgiven. 

The  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  Program — makes 
funds  available  to  eligible  stu- 
dents entering  a  postsecondary 
institution  for  the  first  time  after 
April  1,  1973.  Special  applications 
forms  are  necesary  to  apply. 

College  Work-Study  (CWS) 
Program — assists  qualified  stu- 


dents with  demonstrated  need  to 
meet  educational  expenses 
through  employment  on  campus 
or  off  campus  with  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  at  a 
specified  hourly  rate. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program — enables  the  student, 
upon  recommendation  from 
Salem,  to  borrow  from  a  bank  or 
other  financial  institution — with  a 
federal  government  guarantee  or 
repayment — as  much  as  $2,500  a 
year  up  to  $7,500  maximum  for 
undergraduate  study.  The  loan 
must  be  repaid.  Terms  for  these 
loans  and  the  guaranteed  interest 
rates  may  be  obtained  from  par- 
ticipating banks  or  agencies. 

North  Carolina  Program 

The  North  Carolina  State  Scholar- 
ship— The  North  Carolina  State 
Legislature  annually  appropriates 
funds  to  private  colleges  within 
the  state  to  aid  needy  students 
who  are  legal  residents  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Institutional  Loan  Program 

The  Charles  Henry  and  Glenora 
Rominger  Kreiger  Loan  Fund — 

Salem  offers  a  limited  amount  of 
financial  assistance  through  its 
own  loan  fund.  Loans  under  this 
fund  are  cancelled  if  the  borrower 
graduates  from  Salem  College. 

Endowment  Funds 

The  endowment  and  trust  funds 
of  Salem  College  total  over 
$5,000,000.  The  endowment  funds 
are  handled  by  a  large  and  repu- 
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table  trust  concern,  the  income 
being  used  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  educational  offerings  of 
the  institution.  In  addition  to  the 
general  endowment  fund,  alum- 
nae and  other  friends  of  the  col- 
lege contribute  each  year  to  a 
working  fund  known  as  the  Salem 
Fund.  These  funds  are  not  invest- 
ed but  are  for  immediate  use  by 
the  Administration. 

Endowed  Scholarships 

The  following  endowed  schol- 
arships, established  by  alumnae 
and  friends,  are  the  source  of  Sa- 
lem's general  scholarships  or 
grant-in-aid  awards.  In  many 
instances  the  award  will  combine 
funds  available  from  more  than 
one  scholarship;  thus  it  is  not 
necessary  to  apply  for  specifical- 
ly named  scholarships. 

Alumnae  Scholarships 

The  following  funds  were  made 
available  through  the  Alumnae 
Association  or  the  Alumnae  chap- 
ters for  the  support  of  General 
Scholarships. 

Alamance  County  Alumnae 

Alumnae 

Alumnae  Fund 

Anonymous 

Bethania 

Centennial 

Charlotte  Alumnae 

Adelaide  L.  Fries 

Greensboro  Alumnae 

High  Point  Alumnae 

Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson 

Raleigh  Alumnae 

Katherine  B.  Rondthaler 

Ellen  Blickensderfer  Starbuck 

Winston-Salem  Alumnae 


Class  Memorial  Scholarships 

The  following  funds  were  made 
available  through  gifts  from  class- 
es as  support  for  General  Schol- 
arships. 

Class  of  1912  Memorial  Schol- 
arship 

Class  of  1923  Memorial  Schol- 
arship 

Class  of  1926  Memorial  Schol- 
arship 

Faculty  Memorial  Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholar- 
ships, established  by  alumnae 
and  friends  as  memorials  to  long- 
time Salem  faculty  and  staff 
members. 

Otelia  Barrow 

Lizetta  Brietz 

John  H.  Clewell 

John  Christian  Jacobson 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler 

Jennie  Richardson  Shaffner 

Sarah  E.  Shaffner 

Minnie  J.  Smith  Memorial 
Scholarship 

Mary  Louise  Stroud 

Dr.  Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold 
Memorial  Scholarship 

Alumnae  Memorial  Funds 

The  following  endowed  schol- 
arships were  established  by  the 
families  and  friends  of  Salem  Col- 
lege Alumnae. 
Eva  Sue  Hodges  Ambler 
Maye  McMinn  Houston  Ander- 
son 
Sallie  Millis  Armfield 
Carrie  Bahnson  Memorial 
Louisa  P.  Bitting 
Lucy  Hanes  Chatham  Fund 
The  Ruth  Hanes  Craig  Memori- 
al Scholarship 
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Thomas  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
(Elrick)  Everett  Scholarship 

Marguerite  and  Rosa  Mickey 
Fries 

Lizora  Fortune  Hanes 

Lyman  and  Maggie  May  Jones 

Mary  Ann  Wolff  Jones 

Corinne  B.  Norfleet  Scholarship 

Special  Purpose  Endowment 
Funds 

Endowment  funds,  restricted  in 
purpose  to  sustain  and  enrich 
certain  aspects  of  College  opera- 
tion, include  the  following: 

Library  Endowment  Funds: 

Missouri  Alston  Library  Fund 

May  Shober  Boyden  Library 
Fund 

Class  of  1961  Memorial  Book 
Fund 

Nan  Norfleet  Early  Library  Fund 

Katherine  Jane  Hanes  Library 
Fund 

Lewis  Edwin  Harvie  Memorial 
Book  Fund 

Linda  Bashford  Lowe  Memorial 
Book  Fund 

The  1924  Book  Fund 

Mary  Gorrell  Riggins  Confeder- 
ate Book  Fund 

Grace  Louise  Siewers  Library 
Fund 

Mrs.  Will  H.  Watkins  Book  Fund 

Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold  Me- 
morial Book  Fund 

Pearl  V.  Willoughby  Library  En- 
dowment Fund 

Endowment  in  Support  of  Faculty 
Salaries: 

Virginia  Dowdell  Shober  Ander- 
son Fund 
Faculty  Educational  Enrich- 
ment Fund 


James  A.  Gray  Endowment 
Trust 
Chloe  Freeland  Horsfield  Fund 
Lehman  Chair  of  Literature 
Shaffner  Chair  of  Mathematics 
Anna  Louisa  Hege  Spaugh  Me- 
morial Fund 
Eleanor  Fries  Willingham  Me- 
memorial  Fund 
Endowed  Lectureship: 

The  Rondthaler  Lectureships 

Other  Endowment  Funds: 
Agnew  Hunter  Bahnson,  Jr. 

Memorial  Organ  Fund 

(Music) 
Ruth  Hanes  Craig  Memorial 

Fund  (Campus  Beautifica- 

tion) 
Nan  Norfleet  Early  Memorial 

Arts  Fund  (Art) 
Dale  H.  Gramley  Fund  (Con- 
tingency) 
Samuel  T.  and  June  L.  Orton 

Fund  (Special  Education) 
Kate  B.  Reynolds  Trust  Fund 

(Bitting  Dormitory) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Shore 

Fund  (Inspector's  House) 
Elizabeth  Windsor  Scholze 
Helen  Shore 
Amy  Van  Vleck 
Sara  A.  Vogler 
Tom  and  Ted  Wolff  Wilson 
Edith  Willingham  Womble  Trust 
Edith  Willingham  Womble 
Scholarship  Fund 
Beulah  May  Zachary 
Webb  Zenor 

Restricted  Scholarship  Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholar- 
ships, established  by  alumnae 
and  friends,  are  restricted  in  their 
use. 
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Marilyn  Shull  Brown  (Music) 
Mildred  Ellis  Culbreath  (Music) 
Emily  McClure  Doar  Scholar- 
ship (English) 
Nan  Norfleet  Early  Art  Scholar- 
ship (Art) 
Fogle  Organ  Fund  (Music) 
Jessica  T.  Fogle  Scholarship 

(Music) 
Louise  Bahnson  Haywood 

(Music) 
Mary  Virginia  Jones  (Music) 
Marjorie  Roth  Kennickell 

(Music) 
John  Frederick  Peter  (Music) 
Charles  B.  and  Mary  J.  Pfohl 

(Music) 
H.  A.  Shirley  (Music) 
Charles  G.  Vardell  Piano  Schol- 
arship (Music) 
James  T.  Leinbach  (Moravian) 
Constance  Pfohl  (Moravian) 
Gertrude  Siewers  (Moravian) 


Other  Scholarship  Funds 

These  are  endowed  funds  used 
to  support  the  General  Scholar- 
ship program. 

Caroline  Covington  Scholar- 
ship 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Fries 

Future  Daughters  of  Salem 
Scholarship 

Kyle  Pace 

Charles  Shober  and  Clara 
Vance  Siewers 

Sims  Scholarship 

Brenner  Foundation  Scholar- 
ship 

Forsyth  County  Day  Students 
(Anonymous) 

Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund  (Foreign 
Students) 

Student  Educational  Fund  by 
Margaret  Hanes  Old 
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Salem  College  confers  ihree 
degrees:  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Music. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
designed  to  provide  a  well- 
rounded  general  or  liberal  arts 
education,  offers  the  student  op- 
portunity to  major  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  subjects:  Art,  Bi- 
ology, Chemistry,  Classical  Lan- 
guages, Classical  Studies,  Eco- 
nomics, English,  French,  German, 
History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Psychology,  Religion,  Re- 
ligion-Philosophy, Sociology, 
Spanish.  Through  the  proper 
choice  of  elective  courses  the 
student  may  also  fulfill  North 
Carolina  requirements  for  certifi- 
cation in  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion, the  Intermediate  Grades, 
Secondary  School  subjects, 
Learning  Disabilities,  or  the  spe- 
cial areas  of  Art  or  Music. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree, through  carefully  structured 
programs,  provides  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  student  to  major  in  Bi- 
ology, Chemistry,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Mathematics,  or  Medical 
Technology.  Programs  for  these 
majors  normally  place  emphasis 
on  preparation  for  professional 
study  or  a  professional  career 
other  than  teaching. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree, 
professionally  accredited  by  the 
National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music,  provides  an  opportunity 
to  major  in  Music  Performance  or 
in  Music  Education.  The  Per- 
formance major  may  be  selected 


from  piano,  organ,  violin,  cello, 
harp,  harpischord,  or  voice.  The 
major  in  Music  Education  in- 
cludes requirements  for  the 
teaching  certificate  in  music  on 
both  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels. 

Candidates  for  each  degree 
must  complete  32  courses,  4  Jan- 
uary programs,  and  4  terms  of 
physical  education.  Each  degree 
reuires  certain  basic-distribution 
requirements,  the  completion  of  a 
major,  and  a  varying  number  of 
elective  courses.  The  student  nor- 
mally enrolls  in  four  courses  in 
the  fall  term  and  four  in  the  spring 
term.  If  she  satisfies  departmental 
standards  of  proficiency  for 
courses  which  fulfill  basic-distri- 
bution requirements,  she  may 
waive  these  courses.  The  qualita- 
tive requirements  for  each  de- 
gree include  a  quality  point  ratio 
of  2.0  on  all  courses  attempted  at 
Salem  and  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  4  January  programs  and 
4  terms  of  physical  education. 

Although  it  may  be  desirable 
for  the  student  to  select  at  the 
time  of  her  entrance  the  degree 
for  which  she  will  work,  the  sim- 
ilarity of  basic-distribution  re- 
quirements for  each  degree  usu- 
ally makes  possible  a  change  in 
degree  program  if  such  change  is 
not  delayed  beyond  the  second 
year.  Every  effort  is  made  through 
counseling,  guidance,  and  testing, 
to  direct  the  student  into  the 
course  of  study  in  which  she  has 
greatest  interest  and  aptitude. 
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4-1-4  Program 

Changes  were  made  in  the  aca- 
demic program,  effective  1971-72, 
to  provide  a  4-1-4  calendar  with 
degree  requirements  determined 
by  courses  rather  than  semester 
hours.*  The  academic  calendar 
includes  a  fall  term  of  thirteen 
weeks,  a  January  term  of  four, 
weeks,  and  a  spring  term  of  thir- 
teen weeks.  In  addition,  a  period 
of  freshman  orientation  is  sched- 
uled in  September  before  classes 
begin,  and  an  examination  period 
is  scheduled  at  the  end  of  the  fall 
term  and  the  end  of  the  spring 
term. 

January  Program 

During  the  January  term  the 
student  concentrates  on  one  sub- 
ject or  area  of  particular  interest 
to  her.  During  this  month  students 
enroll  in  group  projects,  or  en- 
gage in  independent  study,  or 
take  the  January  term  with  anoth- 
er 4-1-4  institution.  Salem-spon- 
sored  programs,  both  on-campus 
and  off-campus,  are  open  to  stu- 
dents from  other  colleges  with  a 
January  term. 

The  January  program  encour- 
ages the  student  to  be  independ- 
ent in  the  pursuit  of  her  interest 
and  to  investigate  new  areas  of 
study.  Recent  opportunities  in 
the  January  Program  included 
on-campus  studies  such  as  The 
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Roaring  Twenties,  Photography, 
Vitamin  Cosmology,  Commercial 
Art,  Trash  to  Treasures  (learning 
to  care  for,  repair,  and  restore 
furnishings,  walls,  floors),  Nuts 
and  Bolts  (practical  applications 
of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the 
household),  Fantasy  Literature, 
Literature  for  Four  Hands  at  the 
Piano,  Class  Harp  for  Beginners, 
Classical  Traditions  in  America; 
and  off-campus  programs  includ- 
ed European  Organs,  January 
with  a  French  Family,  The  Lively 
Arts  in  London,  and  Yucatan 
Studies.  Independent  Study  pro- 
vided additional  opportunity  for 
work  in  many  fields,  including 
government,  social  work,  educa- 
tion, psychology,  and  science. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Major  in  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Classical  Languages,  Classical 
Studies,  Economics,  English, 
French,  German,  History,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Psychology, 
Religion,  Religion-Philosophy, 
Sociology,  Spanish 

Thirty-two  courses  including  a 
major,  basic-distribution  require- 
ments, and  electives  are  required 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
Four  January  Programs  and  four 
terms  of  Physical  Education  must 
also  be  completed. 

The  major  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree  program  must  include  six 


*The  records  of  all  students  enrolled  in  1970-71  were  converted  from  semester  hours 
to  course  hours,  and  students  were  given  the  choice  of  completing  the  degree  under 
the  4-1-4  plan  or  under  the  long-standing  semester  plan  which  required  one  hundred 
twenty-six  semester  hours,  including  basic  requirements,  a  major,  a  minor  group 
requirements,  and  electives.  All  degree  candidates  entering  after  June  1,  1971,  must 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  4-1-4.  Conversion  policies,  based  on  a  four-point  system 
(four  semester  hours  per  course),  will  be  applied  to  the  records  of  transfer  students, 
special  students,  and  others  who  seek  academic  credit  for  work  already  completed. 
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or  more  courses.  The  careful  se- 
lection of  elective  courses  will 
provide  a  foundation  for  a  variety 
of  careers  in  such  areas  as  law, 
library  work,  medical  fields,  per- 
sonnel work,  research,  teaching, 
and  social  work.  At  least  six 
elective  courses  of  the  student's 
program  must  be  outside  the 
major. 

The  basic-distribution  require- 
ments given  below  provide  con- 
siderable latitude  of  study  and 
provide  flexibility  in  the  programs 
of  individual  students.  The  two 
courses  in  English  must  be  taken 
in  the  freshman  year  and  the 
other  requirements  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  year.  The  individual  stu- 
dent program  is  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  student's  in- 
terests, possible  major  and  long- 
range  goal. 

Basic-Distribution  Requirements 
English  2  courses 

Foreign  Language  (Classical 

or  Modern)         2  or  3  courses 
History  2  courses 

Social  Sciences  2  courses 

Mathematics  and/or 

Science  3  courses 

Fine  Arts  1  course 

Philosophy,  Religion    1  course 

These  requirements  may  be 
met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  pro- 
ficiency in  accordance  with  de- 
partmental standards. 

Notes: 
English 

English  10  and  20  are  designed 
to  meet  the  English  requirement. 
The  student  who  is  able  to  meet 


the  proficiency  standard  for  the 
two  courses  in  English  may  waive 
these  courses.  She  may  not  waive 
one  course  only.  Credit  for  Eng- 
lish 10  and  20  remains  tentative 
throughout  the  college  program. 
Whenever  a  student's  written 
work  shows  that  she  has  not 
mastered  the  basic  principles  of 
composition,  she  will  be  required 
to  repeat  English  10  and  to  make 
a  passing  grade  in  it. 

Foreign  Language 

Students  must  establish  pro- 
ficiency at  the  intermediate  level 
in  a  foreign  language.  The  student 
who  begins  a  foreign  language  to 
fulfill  basic-distribution  require- 
ments must  complete  two  courses 
in  a  classical  language  (the 
equivalent  of  Latin  11-12  or 
Greek  11-12)  or  three  courses  in 
a  modern  foreign  language  (the 
equivalent  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  or  Spanish  10,  20,  30). 

Students  who  have  had  previ- 
ous training  in  the  language  in 
which  they  wish  to  establish  pro- 
ficiency will  be  placed  in  the 
proper  level  course  in  accord- 
ance with  scores  on  the  CEEB 
achievement  tests,  scores  on  the 
MLA-Cooperative  Level  M  Tests, 
or  appropriate  scores  on  Greek  or 
Latin  tests.  Information  concern- 
ing the  score  ranges  for  place- 
ment in  each  course  level  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Academic 
Dean. 

The  student  who  presents  no 
more  than  2  high  school  units  in 
a  Modern  Foreign  Language  and 
who  does  not  qualify  for  level  20 
may  enroll  for  credit  in  level  10 
of  that  language.  If  a  student  pre- 
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sents  3  or  more  high  school  units 
in  a  Modern  Foreign  language, 
and  she  is  placed  in  or  enrolls  in 
level  10  of  that  language,  she  may 
not  receive  credit. 

Students  readmitted  to  Salem 
College  should  be  placed  in  the 
proper  level  course  in  classical 
or  modern  foreign  language  in  ac- 
cordance with  performance  in' 
courses  previously  taken  at 
Salem. 

History 

The  requirement  in  History  may 
be  fulfilled  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing sequences:  History  101,  102; 
105,  106;  or  107,  108.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department,  the  stu- 
dent may  establish  proficiency  in 
one  or  two  terms  of  the  area 
chosen  to  meet  the  requirement. 

Social  Sciences 

The  requirement  in  Social 
Sciences  may  be  fulfilled  by  any 
two  courses  selected  from  an- 
thropology (Sociology  130),  eco- 
nomics, geography  (Sociology 
200),  political  science,  psycholo- 
gy, sociology,  statistics  (Sociol- 
ogy 215).  If  proficiency  is  estab- 
lished for  one  or  both  courses  the 
requirement  will  be  met  accord- 
ingly. 

Mathematics  and/or  Science 

The  three  required  courses  in 
Mathematics  and/or  Science  may 
be  selected  from  biology,  chem- 
istry, computer  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics.  If  proficiency 
in  a  specific  course  is  estab- 
lished, the  student  may  waive  the 
course,  and  reduce  the  require- 
ment accordingly. 


Fine  Arts 

In  Fine  Arts  the  requirement 
may  be  met  through  selected 
courses  in  art,  drama,  home  eco- 
nomics, music.  These  courses  in- 
clude Art  (all  courses  except  Art 
100);  Drama  (English  110,  203, 
204,  206);  Home  Economics  120, 
224,  225,  324,  325;  and  courses 
in  Basic  Music  or  Music  History 
and  Literature.  If  the  proficiency 
standards  in  a  specific  course  are 
met,  the  student  may  waive  the 
course,  and  reduce  the  require- 
ment accordingly. 

Philosophy,  Religion 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  in 
the  Department  of  Religion- 
Philosophy  will  satisfy  the  Phil- 
osophy and  Religion  requirement. 
If  the  proficiency  standards  are 
met,  the  course  may  be  waived, 
and  the  requirement  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Major  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  or 
Mathematics 

The  degree  programs  which 
provide  a  major  in  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, or  Mathematics  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for 
positions  as  biologists,  chemists, 
mathematicians,  bacteriologists, 
public  health  workers,  and  tech- 
nicians in  laboratories  and  hos- 
pitals. They  provide  pre-medical 
training  and  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  the  areas  of 
biology,  chemistry,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

Students  seeking  admission  to 
medical  colleges  should  plan 
carefully  with  their  faculty  ad- 
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visers  and  with  the  Academic 
Dean.  Registration  should  be 
made  in  the  junior  year  for  the 
Medical  College  Admission  Test 
of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges. 

The  basic-distribution  require- 
ments given  below  vary  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  courses  de- 
pending upon  the  courses  need- 
ed to  support  the  designated  ma- 
jor. The  major  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  courses  and  electives 
to  complete  the  thirty-two  courses 
necessary  for  the  degree.  Four 
January  programs  and  the  four 
terms  of  physical  education  must 
also  be  completed. 

English  2  courses 

Modern  Foreign 
Language  3  courses 

Social  Sciences, 
History  2  courses 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy, 
Religion  1  course 

Science,  Mathematics 

A.  Physics  2  courses 

B.  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics 

a.  For  the  Biology  major: 
Chemistry  3  courses 
Mathematics     2  courses 

b.  For  the  Chemistry  ma- 
jor: Mathematics 

4  courses 
(through  Mathematics 
102) 

c.  For  the  Mathematics  ma- 
jor: Chemistry  and/or 
Biology  and/or  Com- 
puter Science  4  courses 

These  requirements  may  be 
met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  pro- 
ficiency in  accordance  with  de- 
partmental standards. 


Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the 
basic-distribution  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees, 
page  29. 

The  student  may  waive  individ- 
ual courses  of  the  basic-distribu- 
tion requirements  if  the  proficien- 
cy standards  are  met,  and  reduce 
the  total  number  of  requirements 
accordingly. 

The  basic-distribution  require- 
ments should  be  completed  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year. 

See  Courses  of  Instruction 
(pages  50,  54,  69)  for  suggested 
programs  of  study  for  a  major  in 
biology,  or  chemistry.  The  stu- 
dent who  is  considering  both 
biology  and  chemistry  as  a  pos- 
sible major  is  advised  to  register 
for  Biology  10  and  Chemistry  10 
in  the  fall  term  of  the  freshman 
year. 

Major  in  Medical  Technology 

Through  affiliation  with  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine  of 
Wake  Forest  University  (since 
1941),  and  with  Forsyth  Memorial 
Hospital  (since  1970),  both  locat- 
ed in  Winston-Salem,  a  program 
in  medical  technology  may  com- 
prise the  fourth  year  of  the  stu- 
dent's program  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  The  student 
may  also  apply  for  permission  to 
enroll  in  an  approved  medical 
technology  program  of  an  institu- 
tion not  located  in  Winston- 
Salem. 

Approved  programs  in  medical 
technology  must  be  recognized 
by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  American  Society 
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of  Clinical  Pathologists.  Before 
beginning  courses  in  medical 
technology,  the  student  must 
complete  the  three-year  pre- 
scribed program  at  Salem  Col- 
lege, followed  immediately  by 
twelve  months  in  the  medical 
technology  program.  Salem  Col- 
lege confers  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  when  the  twelve- 
month program  is  completed.  The 
graduate  is  eligible  to  take  the 
registry  examination  given  by  the 
Registry  of  Medical  Technolo- 
gists. 

At  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine  the  program  in  medical 
technology  is  offered  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Allied  Health  Programs. 
Students  may  live  in  hospital- 
owned  facilities.  Scholarships  are 
available. 

At  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital 
the  program  in  medical  technolo- 
gy provides  a  scholarship  for 
each  student  accepted  for  the 
twelve-month  program. 

The  student  who  seeks  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
a  major  in  medical  technology 
must  complete  twenty-four  cours- 
es, three  January  programs,  four 
terms  of  physical  education,  and 
a  fourth  year  in  an  approved 
school  of  medical  technology. 
The  major  requires  a  minimum  of 
six  courses  in  biology  before  the 
student  enters  a  school  of  medi- 
cal technology. 

Basic-Distribution  Requirements 
English  2  courses 

Modern  Foreign 

Language  3  courses 

Social  Sciences,  History 

2  courses 


Fine  Arts,  Philosophy, 

Religion  1  course 

Mathematics  (10,  30  or 

30,  101)  2  courses 

Chemistry  (10,  101,  102,  and 

103  or  205)  4  courses 

Physics  (10,  20)  2  courses 

These  requirements  may  be 
met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  pro- 
ficiency in  accordance  with  de- 
partmental standards. 

Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the 
basic-distribution  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
page  29. 

The  student  may  waive  individ- 
ual courses  of  the  basic-distribu- 
tion requirements  if  the  proficien- 
cy standards  are  met,  and  reduce 
the  total  number  of  requirements 
accordingly. 

See  the  section  on  Biology  in 
Courses  of  Instruction  for  a  sug- 
gested program  of  study  for  the 
first  three  years. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  program 
will  include  the  equivalent  of 
eight  courses  with  two  courses  in 
microbiology  (including  bacteri- 
ology, mycology  and  parasitol- 
ogy), three  courses  in  clinical  bio- 
chemistry, two  courses  in  hema- 
tology and  clinical  microscopy, 
and  one  concerned  with  the  blood 
bank  and  serology. 

The  student  continues  in  her 
senior  year  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  Salem  College  as 
much  as  her  schedule  and  prox- 
imity allow.  In  May  or  June  of  the 
senior  year  a  certificate  in  Medi- 
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cal  Technology  is  presented  by 
the  school  of  medical  technology 
and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree is  awarded  by  Salem  Col- 
lege. 

Major  in  Home  Economics 

The  program  of  courses  for  the 
major  in  Home  Economics  places 
its  emphasis  on  general  home  ec- 
onomics and  provides  the  neces- 
sary background  for  students  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  careers  such 
as  commercial  demonstrators, 
costume  designers,  interior  de- 
signers, home  economists  in  ex- 
tension, or  for  careers  in  retailing, 
dietetics,  or  research. 

The  student  who  plans  to  major 
in  home  economics  must  com- 
plete thirty-two  courses  (includ- 
ing basic-distribution  require- 
ments and  the  major,  four  Janu- 
ary programs  and  four  terms  of 
physical  education).  The  major 
requires  a  total  of  eight  courses 
and  the  Senior  Seminar. 

Basic-Distribution  Requirements 

Art  Vz  course 
Chemistry  and 

Biology  3  courses 

English  2  courses 

Foreign  Language  2  courses 

Psychology  1  course 

History  2  courses 

Economics  1  course 
Religion  or 

Philosophy  1  course 

These  requirements  may  be 
met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  pro- 
ficiency in  accordance  with  de- 
partmental standards. 


Notes: 

Refer  to  information  applicable 
in  the  notes  following  the  basic- 
distribution  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  29. 

The  student  may  waive  individ- 
ual courses  of  the  basic-distribu- 
tion requirements  if  the  proficien- 
cy standards  are  met,  and  reduce 
the  total  number  of  requirements 
accordingly. 

The  basic-distribution  require- 
ments should  be  completed  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year. 

See  the  section  on  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  the  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion for  a  suggested  program  of 
study. 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Major  in  Music  Performance  or  in 
Music  Education 

The  program  of  courses  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  pro- 
vides a  major  in  Music  Perform- 
ance or  a  major  in  Music  Educa- 
tion. A  total  of  thirty-two  courses 
(including  basic-distribution  re- 
quirements and  the  major),  four 
January  programs,  and  four  terms 
of  physical  education  must  be 
completed. 

Instruction  in  the  Performance 
major  (piano,  organ,  harpsichord, 
violin,  cello,  harp,  voice)  is  indi- 
vidual instruction  and  includes  a 
one-hour  lesson  each  week. 

The  major  in  Music  Education 
provides  teacher  training  on  both 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
school  level  and  fulfills  require- 
ments for  the  North  Carolina  Cer- 
tificate. 
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Basic-Distribution  Requirements 

Music  Theory  (Courses 

numbered  1-4  and 

101-104)  4  courses 

English  10,  20  2  courses 

Music  Performance  (10,  20, 

110,  120)  4  courses 

Music  History 

(113,  114)  2  courses 

Ensemble  (150,  160,  170, 

180  or  190)  1  course 

These  requirements  may  be 
met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  profi- 
ciency in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 

Notes: 

The  courses  which  fulfill  basic 
distribution  requirements  should 
be  completed  before  the  junior 
year. 

Performance  majors  should 
note  additional  required  courses 
which  are  included  in  the  pro- 
grams listed  on  page  84. 

Voice  majors  should  elect  mod- 
ern language  in  both  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years. 

The  Music  Education  major 
should  complete  two  courses  in 
mathematics  and/or  science  and 
two  courses  in  History  101,  102, 
105,  106,  or  107,  108,  before  the 
junior  year. 

The  Music  Education  major 
should  include  the  study  of  Brass 
Instruments  265  and  Woodwind 
Instruments  266,  or  Percussion 
Instruments  267  and  Stringed  In- 
struments 268. 

The  Organ  major  should  sub- 
stitute Church  Music  141-142  for 
Ensemble. 


For  a  suggested  program  of 
courses  for  the  major  in  Perform- 
ance and  the  major  in  Music  Edu- 
cation see  Courses  of  Instruction, 
pages  79,  80. 

Academic  Regulations 

Registration 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  a 
course,  a  student  must  be  official- 
ly registered  and  must  have  pre- 
sented to  the  instructor  a  card  of 
admission  from  the  registrar. 

Each  student  is  expected  to 
register  at  the  appointed  time.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  the  Registrar 
must  be  notified.  The  student  is 
charged  a  fee  of  $10  for  late  reg- 
istration and  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
propriate penalty  and  regulations 
of  the  College.  Permission  for  late 
registration  may  be  allowed  with- 
out payment  of  the  fee  if  a  satis- 
factory statement  from  a  physi- 
cian is  submitted  to  the  Registrar 
by  the  student. 

A  student  must  report  first  to 
the  Comptroller's  Office,  where 
all  financial  affairs  are  arranged, 
and  must  secure  a  receipt  for 
presentation  at  the  place  where 
registration  is  scheduled.  She 
then  meets  with  her  faculty 
adviser  or  with  the  Academic 
Dean  and  arranges  her  course  of 
study. 

Changes  in  Registration 

Changes  in  program  will  be 
permitted  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
each  term.  A  student  desiring  to 
drop  a  subject  or  to  take  a  new 
subject  must  secure  from  the 
registrar  the  appropriate  form. 
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Drop/Add  Policy 

A  student  may  drop  a  course 
with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Without  a  grade  —  during 
the  first  two  complete  weeks  of 
class. 

2.  With  the  grade  of  WP  or  WF 
—  after  the  first  two  weeks  and 
through  the  eighth  week  of  the 
term.  A  student  will  receive  a  WP 
or  a  WF  depending  on  her  grade 
at  the  time  she  drops  the  course 
(WP  indicates  Withdrawal  Pass- 
ing; WF  indicates  Withdrawal 
Failing). 

3.  With  an  automatic  F 
(dropped)  —  after  the  eighth 
week  of  the  term  (unless  excused 
from  the  penalty  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Academic 
Appeals). 

4.  With  a  W  —  at  any  point  dur- 
ing the  term  provided  that  the 
Sub-Committee  or  the  Dean  ex- 
cuses her  on  the  basis  of  health, 
emergency,  etc. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  exer- 
cise these  drop  options  is  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the 
Academic  Dean. 

A  student  who  has  dropped  a 
course  may  add  another  during 
the  first  week  of  the  term.  She 
may  add  a  course  during  the 
second  week  with  permission  of 
the  Academic  Dean  and  the 
instructor.  A  course  may  not  be 
added  after  the  second  week. 

Degree  Requirements 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  a  stu- 
dent must  complete  a  total  of 
thirty-two  courses,  four  January 
programs,  and  four  terms  of  phys- 
ical education.  A  quality  point 


ratio  of  2.0  on  all  courses  at- 
tempted at  Salem  is  required  for 
the  degree. 

A  degree  program  normally  re- 
quires four  years  with  four 
courses  each  term  and  one 
January  program  each  academic 
year. 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  a  stu- 
dent must  take  six  of  the  last 
eight  courses  at  Salem. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses 
for  graduation  may  complete  this 
requirement  in  summer  school 
immediately  following  the  aca- 
demic year. 

The  student  who  enters  as  a 
senior  must  complete  a  full  year's 
work  in  residence  at  Salem  Col- 
lege in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
degree. 

A  major  must  be  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of 
the  degree  and  of  the  department 
which  offers  the  major.  Three 
term  courses  in  the  major  must 
be  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

The  student  who  after  the  first 
three  term  courses  toward  a  ma- 
jor has  failed  to  make  a  2.0  qual- 
ity point  average  in  that  work  for- 
feits the  right  to  continue  that 
major  unless  permission  is  grant- 
ed by  the  department  concerned. 

The  Senior  Seminar,  if  offered 
in  the  department  of  the  student's 
major,  is  required  of  candidates 
for  a  degree.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  counted  in  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  courses  required  for  a  ma- 
jor. 

Courses  taken  in  approved 
summer  schools  are  applicable 
to  the  degree  in  accordance  with 
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faculty  regulations  concerning 
summer  courses. 

After  the  student  has  declared 
her  major  (normally  at  the  end  of 
her  freshman  year),  her  entire 
program,  including  major,  basic- 
distribution  requirements,  and 
electives,  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  department  of  the  major. 

Credit  for  first  year  English  re- 
mains tentative  throughout  the  de- 
gree program.  Whenever  a  stu- 
dent's written  work  shows  that 
she  has  not  mastered  the  basic 
principles  of  composition  she  will 
be  required  to  repeat  English  10 
and  to  make  a  passing  grade  in  it. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  cor- 
respondence courses. 

Advanced  Placement 

Entering  freshmen  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  advanced 
work  in  one  or  more  subjects  may 
apply  for  advanced  credit  as  well 
as  advanced  placement  if  they 
submit  scores  for  the  Advanced 
Placement  Tests  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  Advanced  Placement  tests 
are  given  in  May  of  the  student's 
senior  year  in  secondary  school; 
they  will  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate departments  of  Salem  Col- 
lege for  study  and  approval;  they 
must  represent  a  superior  quality 
of  work;  and  there  should  be  a 
recommendation  from  the  teach- 
er of  the  advanced  course  taken 
in  secondary  school.  Academic 
credit  will  not  exceed  two  term 
courses  in  any  one  subject  and 
placement  in  another  course  of 
the  department  is  determined  by 
the  department  concerned. 


Proficiency  Examinations 

Courses  which  satisfy  basic- 
distribution  requirements  may  be 
waived  if  proficiency  standards 
are  met,  and  the  total  number  of 
requirements  is  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Upon  recommendation  of 
the  department  concerned,  stand- 
ards of  proficiency  are  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Curriculum 
and  by  this  committee  to  the  fac- 
ulty for  its  approval.  Proficiency 
examinations  may  include  exam- 
inations and  tests  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  the 
College-Level  Examination  Pro- 
gram, the  MLA  Cooperative  Tests, 
other  standardized  tests,  or  indi- 
vidual departmental  testing  pro- 
grams. 


Pass-Fail 

During  the  junior  and  senior 
years  a  student  may  elect  up  to 
four  courses,  but  no  more  than 
one  course  in  a  given  term,  with 
the  stipulation  that  grades  for 
these  courses  will  not  be  counted 
in  computing  the  quality  point 
ratio.  A  grade  of  Pass  carries  full 
academic  credit;  a  grade  of  Fail 
carries  no  academic  credit. 
Courses  selected  for  Pass-Fail 
grades  must  be  other  than  those 
submitted  by  the  student  to  satis- 
fy basic-distribution  requirements 
or  requirements  for  the  major.  A 
student  may  elect  to  take  a 
course  pass/fail  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  first  four  weeks  of  class 
by  filing  the  appropriate  form  with 
the  registrar.  After  the  four  week 
period,  she  may  not  change  it  to 
a  letter  grade  basis. 
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Senior  Seminars  and 
Comprehensives 

It  is  the  privilege  of  each  de- 
partment to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  Senior  Seminar  should  be 
offered.  If  offered,  it  is  required 
of  the  senior  majors  in  that  de- 
partment. The  Senior  Seminar 
provides  credit  for  a  one-half 
course. 

Comprehensive  examinations 
may  be  offered  at  the  option  of  a 
department.  If  offered,  the  student 
may  choose  whether  or  not  she 
wishes  to  take  such  examina- 
tions. 

Teacher  Education 

The  student  who  wishes  to 
qualify  for  a  teaching  certificate 
should  make  application  in  the 
spring  term  of  the  sophomore 
year.  The  Committee  on  Selection 
of  Student  Teachers  will  give 
consideration  to  the  intellectual, 
physical,  and  personal  qualities 
of  each  applicant,  and  make  ap- 
propriate recommendation.  For 
information  as  to  the  types  of 
certificates  issued  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  requirements  for 
each,  the  section  on  Education  in 
the  Courses  of  Instruction  should 
be  consulted. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  at- 
tend classes  regularly  and 
promptly.  The  individual  faculty 
member  has  the  right  to  establish 
his  own  attendance  regulations 
for  his  classes  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  informing  his  students  of 
such  regulations  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term.  Students  assume 


responsibility  for  class  attend- 
ance by  meeting  the  standards 
set  by  their  instructors. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  program  for  each 
student  is  four  courses  in  the  fall 
term  and  four  courses  in  the 
spring  term.  With  the  approval  of 
her  faculty  adviser  she  may  carry 
an  additional  one-quarter  or  one- 
half  course  in  any  fall  or  spring 
term. 

Students,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty  adviser,  may 
petition  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Appeals  for  permission  to 
carry  a  program  above  or  below 
the  normal  load. 

The  student  who  holds  a  major 
office  in  any  college  organization 
must  have  a  cumulative  quality 
point  average  of  2.0. 

The  Special  Student  who  does 
not  earn  a  quality  point  average 
of  2.0  in  any  term  must  reduce 
the  academic  load  in  the  next 
term  in  which  she  enrolls. 

Seniors  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
Senior  Seminar  or  who  are 
scheduled  for  a  public  graduating 
recital  may  carry  a  minimum  of 
three  courses  in  the  term  in 
which  the  seminar  or  recital  is 
scheduled.  A  student  enrolled  in 
the  block  program  of  three  and 
one-half  courses  carries  no  addi- 
tional work  in  that  term. 

No  student  may  take  more  than 
three  courses  (exclusive  of  Senior 
Seminar)  in  any  one  subject  in 
any  term. 

College  Honors 

A  student  who  has  maintained 
an  unusually  high  standard  of 
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scholarship  for  her  four  college 
years  is  awarded,  by  a  vote  of  the 
faculty,  College  Honors  and  re- 
ceives her  degree  cum  laude. 

Students  who  complete  at  least 
two  courses  in  the  program  of 
Honors  Study  should  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  department 
concerned  receive  degrees  mag- 
na cum  laude,  provided  their  rec- 
ords merit  graduation  cum  laude. 

Class  Honors 

A  student  who  has  maintained 
a  high  standard  of  scholarship  for 
one  year  is  awarded,  by  a  vote  of 
the  faculty,  Class  Honors,  and  an- 
nouncement of  this  honor  is  made 
at  the  college  commencement. 

Honors  Work  and  Independent 
Study 

Honors  work  offers  indepen- 
dent study  to  qualified  junior  and 
senior  students.  Honors  work  is 
under  the  guidance  of  faculty  ad- 
visers and  is  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  quality  point 
average  in  the  subject  in  which 
independent  study  is  desired. 
Permission  to  register  for  inde- 
pendent study  in  any  department 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
department  chairman. 

Opportunity  for  independent 
study  is  also  available  through 
Conference  courses  and  Reading 
courses  as  indicated  in  the  de- 
partmental offerings  under 
Courses  of  Instruction. 

Grades 

Salem  College  use  the  follow- 
ing system  of  grading: 
A — Exceptional 
B— Good 


C — Average 

D — Passing 

E — Conditional 

I — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

F — Failure 

The  passing  grade  is  D.  The 
quality  point  system  is  as  follows: 
A,  4  quality  points  per  course;  B, 
3  quality  points  per  course;  C,  2 
quality  points  per  course;  D,  1 
quality  point  per  course;  E  and  F, 
no  quality  points.  The  quality 
point  ratio  is  based  on  the  total 
number  of  courses  attempted  at 
Salem  College  exclusive  of  Janu- 
ary programs. 

By  vote  of  the  faculty,  certain 
courses  are  evaluated  as  Pass  or 
Fail.  These  include  Education 
341,  343,  345  and  350;  Home  Eco- 
nomics 360,  and  Music  150,  170, 
and  240.  Students  have  the  op- 
tion of  registering  on  a  pass-fail 
basis  or  a  grade  basis  in  Music 
Performance  other  than  for  an  in- 
strument that  is  their  major. 

The  January  programs  are 
evaluated  as  Satisfactory,  Unsat- 
isfactory, or  with  Honors.  Each 
January  program  must  include 
some  specific  means  of  evalua- 
tion such  as  an  essay,  examina- 
tion, project,  creative  work,  or 
other  means  determined  by  the 
professor. 

Regulations  concerning  class 
standing,  academic  probation, 
summer  work,  and  exclusion  from 
college  are  based  on  the  number 
of  courses  and  the  quality  point 
ratio. 

Examinations 

The  final  week  of  the  fall  term 
and  of  the  spring  term  is  set  aside 
for  term  examinations  taken  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  faculty  and  the  Committee  on 
Self-Scheduled  Examinations. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed 
according  to  regulations  given  in 
the  section  which  follows.  A  fee 
of  $2.00  is  charged  for  each  re- 
examination. 

Conditions,  Failures  and 
Incompletes 

E — Conditional 

A  student  who  receives  an  E  in 
a  term  course  is  entitled  to  a  re- 
examination. The  re-examination 
grade  is  valued  as  one-third  of 
the  term's  course,  but  if  the  stu- 
dent fails  to  pass  the  re-examina- 
tion, she  receives  an  F  for  the 
course. 

Re-examination  for  term  courses 
is  normally  given  within  the 
first  week  of  the  following  term. 
A  senior  who  makes  an  E  in  the 
spring  term  is  entitled  to  one  re- 
examination not  later  than  one 
week  after  the  regular  examina- 
tion period.  An  E  automatically 
becomes  an  F  if  the  re-examina- 
tion is  not  taken  at  the  scheduled 
time. 

In  a  continuation  course,  a 
grade  of  E  automatically  becomes 
an  F  if  the  course  is  not  contin- 
ued in  the  term  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in 
the  first  term  of  a  year  course  (in- 
cluding either  hyphenated  or 
comma  courses)  may  remove  that 
condition  by  making  in  the  sec- 
ond term  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 
order  to  raise  her  average  for  the 
year  to  a  passing  grade.  A  stu- 
dent who  passes  the  second  term 


of  a  year  course,  but  with  a  grade 
not  sufficiently  high  to  raise  an  E 
of  the  first  term  to  a  passing  av- 
erage for  the  year,  is  entitled  to  a 
re-examination  in  the  fall  on  the 
work  of  the  first  term. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in 
the  second  term  of  a  year  course, 
and  yet  has  passed  the  first  term, 
is  required  to  take  a  re-examina- 
tion in  the  fall  in  order  to  remove 
the  condition  of  the  second  term. 

Re-examinations  in  year  courses 
(either  hyphenated  or  comma 
courses)  are  given  only  in  the  fall 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
college  year.  The  grade  E  auto- 
matically becomes  an  F  if  the  re- 
examination is  not  taken  at  the 
scheduled  time. 

A  student  who  makes  a  grade 
of  E  in  each  term  of  a  year  course 
is  considered  as  having  failed  the 
course.  An  E  in  the  second  term 
does  not  entitle  the  student  to  a 
re-examination  if  the  first  term  of 
a  year  course  was  failed. 

F — Failure 

A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  no 
credit  can  be  allowed  unless  the 
course  is  repeated  satisfactorily. 
If  the  course  is  required,  it  is  to 
be  repeated:  if  the  course  is 
elective,  it  may  be  repeated  or 
another  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 

I — Incomplete 

A  grade  of  I  indicates  that  the 
requirements  of  the  course  have 
not  been  completed.  The  I  be- 
comes an  F  unless  the  work  is 
completed  by  the  date  of  the  mid- 
term reports  or  the  term  immedi- 
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ately  following. 

Exceptional  cases  governing 
conditions,  failures,  and  incom- 
pletes will  be  considered  by  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Academic  Ap- 
peals. 

Classification 

Classification  is  determined  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fall  term. 
Classification  as  a  sophomore  re- 
quires credit  for  a  minimum  of  6 
courses  with  a  cumulative  quality 
point  ratio  of  1.5.  Junior  classifi- 
cation requires  a  minimum  of  14 
courses  with  a  cumulative  quality 
point  ratio  of  1.7.  Senior  classifi- 
cation requires  the  completion  of 
all  basic-distribution  require- 
ments and  the  completion  of  23 
courses  with  a  cumulative  quality 
point  ratio  of  2.0. 

Academic  Probation 

Conditions  of  probation  are 
based  on  the  quality  point  ratio  of 
a  term  only.  If  a  student  is  on 
academic  probation  for  two  con- 
secutive terms  and  fails  to  earn  a 
quality  point  average  high  enough 
to  remove  her  from  probation  by 
the  end  of  the  academic  year  in 
which  the  second  probation  oc- 
curs, she  is  automatically  exclud- 
ed unless  special  exception  is 
made  by  the  faculty. 

The  student  who  is  on  aca- 
demic probation  may  not  hold  a 
major  office  while  on  probation. 

Exclusion 

Freshmen  must  pass,  in  the  col- 
lege year,  at  least  5  term  courses 
with  1.2  cumulative  quality  point 
ratio.  Sophomores  and  second- 
year-college  students  must  have 


credit  for  1 1  courses  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  a  cumulative  quality 
point  ratio  of  1.5.  Juniors  and 
third-year-college  students  must 
have  credit  for  17  courses  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  a  cumulative 
quality  point  ratio  of  1.7.  Seniors 
and  fourth-year-college  students 
must  have  credit  for  24  courses  at 
the  end  of  the  year  with  a  quality 
point  ratio  of  1.8. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  the 
above  minimum  requirements  au- 
tomatically exclude  themselves 
from  college  unless  special  ex- 
ception is  made  by  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  has  been  ex- 
cluded as  a  result  of  academic 
probation  may  apply  for  re-ad- 
mission after  one  or  more  terms 
or  semesters  of  academic  work 
at  an  accredited  institution. 

Summer  Courses 

Salem  College  will  assist 
students  in  planning  courses  in 
approved  summer  schools.  Be- 
fore enrolling  in  a  summer  school 
course,  the  student  must  obtain 
approval  of  the  proposed  course 
from  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  at  Salem  College  and 
from  the  Academic  Dean. 

Students  who  plan  summer 
study  abroad  must  observe  the 
regulations  that  apply  to  summer 
school  work  in  the  United  States 
and  should  work  out  their  pro- 
grams of  study  through  advance 
consultation  with  the  Academic 
Dean. 

In  summer  school  work,  four 
semester  hours  will  be  interpreted 
as  equivalent  to  a  term  course. 
For  example,  if  a  student  earns 
six  semester  hours  in  a  summer 
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session,  she  will  be  given  credit 
for  one  and  a  half  term  courses. 
It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
student's  faculty  adviser  and  the 
department  to  which  the  summer 
school  course  applies  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  course  satisfies 
the  needed  content  requirement. 

No  quality  points  earned  at 
summer  schools  other  than  those 
sponsored  by  Salem  College  may 
be  used  to  determine  the  quality 
point  ratio  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  non- 
Salem-sponsored  summer  school 
work  only  when  the  grade  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  C  grade  or  better 
at  Salem.  The  right  to  examine  a 
student  on  the  work  pursued  at 
summer  school  is  reserved.  Tran- 
scripts from  the  summer  school 
must  be  presented  before  credit 
will  be  given. 

Quality  points  earned  in  sum- 
mer school  may  be  used  to  de- 
termine academic  classification; 
neither  course  credit  nor  quality 
points  earned  in  summer  school 
may  be  used  to  determine  aca- 
demic honors  and  awards. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses 
for  graduation  may  complete  this 
requirement  in  summer  school 
immediately  following  the  aca- 
demic year. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  in- 
dividual instruction  in  music  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Credit 
may  be  earned  to  the  extent  of  a 
one-quarter  or  a  one-half  course. 

Statement  of  Credits 

One  full  statement  of  courses 
and  credit  recorded  for  each  stu- 
dent registered  at  Salem  College 


will  be  furnished  without  charge. 
Additional  transcripts  will  be 
made  only  upon  receipt  of  a  fee 
of  one  dollar  to  cover  the  clerical 
expense  involved. 

Dismissal/Withdrawal 

A  statement  of  honorable  dis- 
missal will  be  granted  to  any  stu- 
dent in  good  standing  who  may 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  Col- 
lege. Students  withdrawing  from 
the  College  are  required  to  fill  out 
a  written  form  in  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

The  College  reserves  the  right 
to  request,  at  any  time,  the  with- 
drawal of  a  student  who  does  not 
maintain  the  required  standards 
of  scholarship,  whose  presence 
tends  to  lower  the  standard  of 
conduct  of  the  student  body,  or 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Col- 
lege physician  could  not  remain 
without  danger  to  her  own  health 
or  the  health  of  others. 

The  College  reserves  the  right 
to  discipline,  suspend,  or  expel  a 
student  for  conduct  not  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  Salem  College. 


Special  Programs 


Strong  Scholarships  to 
Oslo,  Norway 

The  estate  of  the  late  Honorable 
L.  Corrin  Strong,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Norway,  and  former 
trustee  of  Salem  College  and 
Academy,  provides  two  scholar- 
ships of  $1250  each  for  the  Inter- 
national Summer  School  of  the 
University  of  Oslo.  The  two  Oslo 
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Scholars,  selected  by  a  faculty- 
student  committee,  represent  the 
junior  and  senior  classes. 

Salem  in  Asolo 

Beginning  in  1969,  Salem  con- 
ducted a  summer  session  in 
Asolo,  Italy.  The  program  includes 
courses  in  art,  Italian,  history,  mu- 
sic, political  science,  and  religion. 
The  student  registers  for  two 
courses  and  may  earn  quality 
points  for  her  work.  Salem  in 
Asolo  is  planned  to  allow  both  di- 
rected and  independent  travel. 

Summer  Study  Aboad 

Students  who  wish  to  study  in 
organized  summer  programs 
abroad  are  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Their  work  should  be  planned  in 
consultation  with  their  faculty  ad- 
viser and/or  with  the  Academic 
Dean. 

Terms  Off-Campus 

Study  may  be  planned,  with  the 
Academic  Dean,  for  terms  on 
other  college  campuses  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Washington  Semester 
Program 

In  cooperation  with  other  col- 
leges and  universities,  Salem  Col- 
lege provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  public  af- 
fairs to  spend  a  semester  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  program,  sponsored  and 
coordinated  by  The  American 
University,  ranges  in  content  from 
"Government  in  Action"  to  the 
fields  of  "Urban  Affairs,"  "For- 
eign Policy,"  "International  De- 
velopment" and  "Economic 


Policy."  Eligibility  is  based 
on  a  minimum  quality  point  aver- 
age of  2.5,  and  at  least  one  course 
in  political  science,  sociology, 
history,  or  economics.  Openings 
in  the  Washington  Semester  Pro- 
gram are  limited.  Students  cho- 
sen for  this  program  participate 
fully  in  the  suburban  campus  life 
of  American  University. 

The  Drew  University  Semester 
on  the  United  Nations 

Salem  College  participates  in 
a  program  designed  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  intricacies  and 
functioning  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  program  is  directed  by 
Drew  University  in  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  where  additional  courses 
may  be  taken  and  where  students 
participate  in  the  suburban  cam- 
pus life. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  are 
eligible  to  apply.  Eligibility  is 
based  on  a  minimum  quality  point 
average  of  2.5. 

Junior  Year  Abroad 

Salem  College  is  glad  to  assist 
students  in  planning  a  course  of 
study  abroad  for  one  or  two  terms 
of  the  junior  year. 

It  is  recommended  that  stu- 
dents enroll  in  one  of  the  estab- 
lished programs  sponsored  by 
American  colleges  and  recog- 
nized by  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education.  In  such  case, 
the  program  should  be  worked 
out  carefully  in  advance  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Academic 
Dean,  who  will  keep  in  touch  with 
the  student  during  her  absence 
and  will  evaluate  credits  earned 
before  the  student  enrolls  again 
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at  Salem.  The  student  will  be 
considered  to  be  on  leave  for 
study  abroad  and  will  be  entitled 
to  re-enrollment  at  Salem. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  study 
independently — not  in  one  of  the 
recommended  established  pro- 
grams— may  apply  for  a  leave  of 
absence  after  consultation  with 
her  adviser  and  the  Academic 
Dean.  There  can  be  no  guarantee 
of  receiving  credit  toward  a  de- 
gree for  such  study,  but  she  may 
request  independent  study  credit 
through  an  academic  department. 
The  program  of  study  will  be 
evaluated  for  possible  credit  when 
the  student  enrolls  again  at  Sa- 
lem. 

A  student  should  have  an  over- 
all grade  average  of  B  in  order  to 
participate  in  a  study  program 
abroad. 

Credit  for  work  done  abroad  is 
tentative  pending  completion  of 
one  term  of  work  after  return  to 
Salem. 

Co-operation  With  Other 
Institutions 

Several  co-operative  programs 
reflect  the  desire  of  Salem  Col- 
lege to  share  its  teaching  facili- 
ties with  students  of  other  institu- 
tions and  to  make  available  to 
Salem  students  the  widest  variety 
of  instruction  appropriate  to  the 
Salem  program. 

Salem  College  is  affiliated  with 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 
and  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  for 
professional  training  in  medical 
technology.  Students  may  apply 
for  permission  to  enroll  in  ap- 
proved medical  technology  pro- 
grams of  institutions  located  out- 


side Winston-Salem. 

With  permission,  a  full-time  stu- 
dent regularly  enrolled  at  Salem 
College  may  register  at  Wake 
Forest  University  for  any  course 
offered  at  that  institution  but  not 
given  by  the  faculty  of  Salem.  The 
same  privilege  is  extended  to  a 
full-time  student  regularly  en- 
rolled at  Wake  Forest  University 
who  receives  permission  to  reg- 
ister for  any  course  offered  at  Sa- 
lem College  but  not  given  by  the 
faculty  of  Wake  Forest.  No  addi- 
tional payments  are  made  by  the 
students  of  either  institution,  but 
students  are  expected  to  provide 
their  own  transportation.  All 
grades  earned  are  transferred  at 
face  value. 

Salem  College  is  a  member  of 
the  Piedmont  University  Center,  a 
central  coordinating  agency  for 
21  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion located  in  the  Piedmont  area 
of  North  Carolina.  Cooperative 
projects  include  a  Visiting  Schol- 
ars Program,  a  Faculty  Research 
Program,  cooperative  scheduling 
of  artists  and  lecturers,  and  pro- 
jects of  the  Committee  on  Library 
Affairs  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Films  and  other  media. 

Salem  College  and  Wake  For- 
est University  cooperate  in  place- 
ment interviews  and  in  the  ex- 
change of  vocational  information. 

Salem  College,  Wake  Forest 
University,  Winston-Salem  State 
University,  and  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  cooperate  in 
the  Academic  Urban  Affairs  Con- 
sortium, which  involves  these  in- 
stitutions in  a  variety  of  projects. 

Salem  College  shares,  with 
other  North  Carolina  colleges  and 
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universities,  the  use  of  certain  fa- 
cilities of  the  Computer  Center  of 
the  Research  Triangle  of  North 
Carolina. 


Awards  and  Prizes 

The  H.  A.  Pfohl  Awards— Es- 
tablished by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  a  long-time  trus- 
tee of  Salem,  the  H.  A.  Pfohl 
Awards  are  given  annually  in  two 
categories:  (1)  $100  to  a  senior 
student  who  exemplifies  strong 
campus  citizenship,  Christian 
character,  loyalty,  and  effective 
service  to  the  College;  and  (2) 
$100  to  a  faculty  member  who 
has  demonstrated  sound  service, 
loyalty,  Christian  influence,  and 
effective  teaching. 

The  President's  Prizes — Estab- 
lished by  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion in  1958,  the  awards  are  made 
to  students  in  a  number  of  areas 
of  academic  achievement.  The 
winners  are  selected  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  must  meet  very  high  aca- 
demic standards.  Included  is  an 
award  of  $100  to  the  freshman 
and  to  the  junior  with  the  highest 
academic  average,  provided  she 
returns  for  the  academic  year  im- 
mediately following. 

The  Theodore  Presser  Founda- 
tion Award — An  award  is  made 
annually  to  a  deserving  student 
preparing  for  a  career  as  a  music 
teacher.  The  recipient  is  selected 
by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Music  on  the  basis  of  high  aca- 
demic standing  and  proficiency 
in  music. 


The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler 
Award — The  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  Salem  College  presents 
awards  to  students  each  year  for 
the  best  creative  work  in  art,  lit- 
erature and  music.  The  work  may 
be  in  one  of  a  variety  of  forms. 

The  Gordon  Gray  Award — An 

award  of  $100  is  made  annually 
to  the  student  who  completes  two 
years  at  Salem  College  and 
makes  the  highest  academic  av- 
erage of  her  class,  provided  she 
returns  for  the  academic  year  im- 
mediately following. 

The  Mollie  Cameron  Tuttle  Me- 
morial Prize — Annual  award  to  a 
student  in  Home  Economics.  The 
fund  supporting  this  prize  was  es- 
tablished in  1956  by  the  Class  of 
1946  in  memory  of  their  class- 
mate. 

The  Nancy  Caroline  Hayes  Ele- 
mentary Education  Award — Es- 
tablished in  1971  by  the  Class  of 
1971  in  memory  of  their  class- 
mate. 

The  Marion  and  Alice  McGlinn 
Award — An  award  of  $50  is  made 
annually  to  the  student  displaying 
the  most  outstanding  qualities  of 
leadership  on  campus  during  her 
senior  year.  The  donors,  who  are 
sisters,  each  served  as  President 
of  Student  Government  while  at 
Salem. 

The  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson 
Awards — Established  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson, 
a  Salem  alumna,  an  annual  award 
is  given  in  both  music  theory  and 
music  composition. 
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The  Stuart  Wright  Award — An  ciety  of  Salem  College  is  to  rec- 
annual  award  for  the  purchase  of  ognize  and  foster  scholarship.  Its 
music  books  or  records  for  the  membership  is  limited  to  students 
library  is  given  for  the  best  per-  of  superior  academic  achieve- 
formed  original  work  from  the  ment  who  have  completed  a  spec- 
senior  class  in  composition.  ified  amount  of  work  at  Salem 

College  and  who  are  concluding 

The  Honor  Society  at  least  the  junior  year  of  college 

The  purpose  of  the  Honor  So-  work. 
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Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily  for  freshmen; 
those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are  primarily  for  sophomores; 
those  numbered  from  200  through  299  are  primarily  for  juniors  and 
seniors;  those  numbered  from  300  through  399  are  open  to  seniors 
only,  unless  special  permission  is  granted.  Odd-numbered  courses 
indicate  work  offered  in  the  fall  term  and  even-numbered  courses  in- 
dicate work  offered  in  the  spring  term.  Courses  whose  numbers  are 
multiples  of  ten  may  be  offered  in  either  the  fall  or  spring  term. 

Course  numbers  which  are  hyphenated  indicate  that  the  courses  of 
the  two  terms  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separately.  Numbers 
separated  by  a  comma  mean  that  the  course  is  divisible  and  that  the 
first  half  may  be  taken  separately.  Admission  to  the  second  half  of 
a  divisible  course  is  granted  only  when  all  the  prerequisites  have 
been  met. 

The  class  schedule  provides  for  class  meetings  Monday  through 
Friday.  If  the  number  of  class  meetings  per  week  is  not  indicated,  the 
class  is  expected  to  meet  three  times  per  week. 


Department  of  Art 


Associate  Professor  Mangum,  Chairman;  Professor  Shewmake;  In- 
structors Flanery,  Griffin,  Kampen,  Swider. 

The  courses  of  the  Art  Department  are  designed  to  provide  a  back- 
ground in  as  many  different  phases  of  art  as  possible.  Equal  emphasis 
is  placed  on  art  history  and  studio  art.  Each  student  is  able  to  spe- 
cialize in  the  field  of  her  particular  interest  in  the  Art  Problems 
course,  number  380. 

All  art  majors  are  required  to  take  Art  100,  Art  121,  and  Art  122.  Above 
this  level  a  major  requires  five  additional  courses  in  either  studio  art, 
art  history,  or  a  combination.  Students  planning  graduate  work  in 
art  history  are  encouraged  to  take  German. 

An  exhibit  of  work  or  a  thesis  in  art  history  is  required  of  each  major 
at  the  end  of  her  senior  year. 

For  a  teaching  certificate  in  art,  eight  courses  are  required.  These 
must  include  Art  100,  Education  202  (Art),  Art  121,  122  and  two  courses 
selected  from  Art  211,  212,  233,  234,  Home  Economics  224,  225. 

Studio  art  courses  require  nine  hours  of  studio  work  and  one  lecture 
per  week  unless  otherwise  specified.  At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor 
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a  studio  course  may  be  taken  as  a  one-half  course.  Six  hours  of 
scheduled  studio  work  are  required  for  each  one-half  course. 

The  department  reserves  the  right  to  keep  examples  of  the  work  of 
any  student  in  a  studio  class. 


Art  History 

121,  122.   Survey  of  Western  Art  Two  courses 

History  and  interpretation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  the  West  from 

prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Lectures  with  slides.  Three  meetings  per  week. 

Mr.  Mangum 

231.  Ancient  Art         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Art  121,  or  122. 
History  of  architecture,  city  planning,  sculpture,  painting  and  related  arts  from  the 
beginning  of  civilization  in  the  Near  East  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Emphasis 
upon  the  relationship  of  the  visual  arts  to  other  aspects  of  intellectual  history.  Not 
offered  in  1975-76.  Staff 


beginnings  of 
ship  of  the  visual 
Staff 

241.  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Art         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

History  and  interpretation  of  the  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Baroque  periods  in  Europe.  Lectures,  with  slides.  Mr.  Shewmake 

242.  Modern  Art  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
History  and  interpretation  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  1800  to  the 
present.  Analysis  of  various   movements  within   the   modern   style,    including   cubism, 
futurism,  surrealism,  regionalism,  etc.  Mr.  Shewmake 

250.  Art  and  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor. 

A  study  of  selected  works  of  art  and  music  in  Europe  and  America  from  1800  to 
1850  as  they  reflect  the  taste  and  outlook  of  that  period. 

Comparative  analyses  of  works  of  the  preceding  period  and  of  the  influence  of  Ro- 
manticism on  the  art  and  music  of  subsequent  periods  will  also  be  considered. 
Mr.  Mangum  and  Dr.  Wurtele 

251.  Expressionism         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Exploration  of  the  visual  arts  (painting,  sculpture,  film,  dance)  which  deal  with 
psychological  themes.  Particular  emphasis  on  developments  in  those  media  since  the 
Post-Impressionist  period.  Mr.  Mangum 
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Studio  Art 

100.  Drawing  and  Design         One-half  or  one  course 

A  course  concerned  primarily  with  the  execution  on  paper  of  black  and  white  works 
in  various  media.  Emphasis  on  drawing  from  the  model  and  studying  the  principles  of 
design  for  flat  surfaces.  Three  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  as- 
signments. (A  one-half  course  will  satisfy  the  requirement  for  majors  in  home  eco- 
nomics.) Ms.  Kampen,  Mr.  Shewmake 

113.  Landscape  Painting         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Sketching  and  Painting  out-of-doors  and  in  the  studio;  both  contemporary  and  tradi- 
tional methods  of  effecting  pictorial  space  in  the  landscape  genre  will  be  explored. 
Nine  hours  of  studio  per  week.  One  lecture.         Mr.  Mangum 

114.  Painting         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  basic  course  in  painting  and  composition  involving  various  media  with  emphasis  on 
oils  and  acrylics.  Nine  hours  of  studio  per  week.  One  lecture.  Mr.  Shewmake 

202.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts         One-half  course 

See  Education  202  for  description.  Required  for  the  teaching  certificate  in  art. 

Mr.  Swider 

211.  Three  Dimensional  Design.         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  course  in  sculpture  with  accent  on  carving  in  various  materials  including  laminated 
wood.  Nine  hours  of  studio  per  week.  One  lecture.  Mr.  Shewmake 

212.  Three  Dimensional  Design.         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  course  involving  drawing  from  nature  and  from  models,  modeling  in  clay  and 
casting  in  plaster.  Nine  hours  of  studio  per  week.  One  lecture.  Mr.  Mangum 

213.  214.  Studio  Art         Two  courses 
Prerequisite:  Art  113,  114  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  work  in  painting,  drawing,  and  composition.  Various  painting  processes  are 
introduced,  including  mixed  techniques  and  collage.  Nine  hours  of  studio  work  per 
week,  plus  outside  assignments.  Staff 

221.  Etching  and  Woodcut         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  hard  and  soft  ground  etching,  aquatint  etching,  monoprinting,  and 
woodcut  printing.  Nine  hours  of  studio  per  week.  One  lecture.  Mr.  Shewmake 

222.  Serigraphy         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  the  silk  screen  process.  Nine  hours  of  studio  per  week.  One  lecture. 
Ms.  Kampen 

233,  234.  Ceramics         Two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  the  equivalent. 
Introduction  to  the  use  of  ceramic  materials.  Instruction  in  the  techniques  of  coil, 
slab,  and  wheel  methods  of  producing  pottery  and  terra  cotta  sculpture.     Mr.  Flanery 
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240.   Film  Making  One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  film  making  as  an  art  form.  Students  will  approach  the  making  of 
movies  as  an  artist  approaches  a  canvas,  rather  than  as  a  method  of  providing  en- 
tertainment. Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  film  as  a  method  of  documentation.  One 
lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Mr.  Shewmake 

Honors  290.   Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Art  One  or  two  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  art.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department  chair- 
man. Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses,  the  maximum  for  any 
term  being  one  course.  Staff 

380.  Art  Problems  One-fourth  —  One  course 

Supervised  independent  work,  usually  in  preparation  for  individual  senior  exhibition 
or  for  completion  of  teaching  certificate  in  art.  May  be  taken  either  or  both  terms. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  Staff 

Department  of  Biology 

Professor  Edwards,  Chairman:  Associate  Professor  McLeod;  Assistant 
Professors  Nohlgren,  Warnes;  Laboratory  Instructor  Perlmutter. 

The  study  of  the  biological  sciences  enables  the  student  to  under- 
stand better  the  living  world  of  which  she  is  a  part  and  to  secure  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  concepts  concern- 
ing living  organisms,  both  plant  and  animal. 

Courses  that  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  basic-distribution  requirement 
in  science  are  Biology  10,  112,  113,  114,  116,  and  118.  Biology  10  is  a 
prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  department. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  complete 
eight  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology  10,  113,  116,  311,  and 
390.  One  course  in  general  chemistry  (Chemistry  10)  is  also  required. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete 
a  minimum  of  ten  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology  10,  113, 
116,  311,  and  390,  and  should  note  the  following  suggested  program 
of  study: 

Freshman  Year  Junior  Year 

English   10.   20  2  courses  Biology  213  and 

Language  or  Mathematics  2  courses  elective(s)                          2  or  3  courses 

Biology  10,  112  or  114  2  courses  Physics  10,  20                        2  courses 

Chemistry    10  1  course  Fine  Arts,  Philosophy. 

Elective  1  course  Religion  or  Language      1  course 

Social  Sciences,  History     1  or  2  courses 

Sophomore  Year  Electives  1  or  2  courses 

Biology  113,   116.   112  or  114  3  courses 

Language  or  Mathematics  2  courses  Senior  Year 

Chemistry  101.   102  2  courses  Biology  31 1,  390                   1  ]/2  courses 

Social  Sciences.  History  or  Biology  electives  2V2  courses 

Language  1  course  Electives                                4  courses 
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The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major 
in  medical  technology  must  complete  six  courses  for  the  major,  in- 
cluding Biology  10,  113,  118,  213,  and  two  of  the  following:  112,  214  or 
216,  and  should  note  the  following  program  of  study  for  the  twenty- 
four  courses  preceding  entrance  in  a  school  of  medical  technology: 


Freshman  Year 

Biology  10.  118  2  courses 

Chemistry  10  1  course 

English   10,  20  2  courses 
Math  10,  30  or  30,  101; 

or  Modern   Foreign   Lang.  2  courses 

Elective  or  Chemistry  103  1  course 

Sophomore  Year 

Biology  113  and  112,  214 

or  216  2  courses 

Chemistry  101,  102  2  courses 

Modern  Foreign  Languages; 

or  Math  10,  30  or  30,  101  2  courses 
Electives  2  courses 


Junior  Year 

Biology  213  and  112,  214 

or  216  2  courses 

Chemistry  205  or  Elective  1  course 

Physics  10,  20  2  courses 

Electives  3  courses 

The  typical  program  of  the  senior  year 
in  an  approved  school  of  medical  tech- 
nology will  probably  include  the  equiv- 
alent of  eight  courses  in  the  following: 
Clinical  Microscopy  (includes  hema- 
tology, urinalysis,  etc.) 
Microbiology  (includes  bacteriology, 
mycology,  serology,  and  parasi- 
tology) 
Clinical  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry 
Blood  Bank 


10.  Principles  of  Biology         One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on  general  principles,  in- 
cluding biochemistry,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  cytology,  classical  and  molecular 
genetics,  development,  ecology,  and  evolution.  Three  lectures,  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory. Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  McLeod, 

112.  General  Zoology         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Biology  10. 

A  survey  featuring  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  major  animal  phyla 
with  emphasis  on  the  basic  principles  of  animal  reproduction,  ecology,  behavior,  and 
evolution.  The  laboratory  includes  dissection,  observation,  and  experimental  prob- 
lems. Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Dr.  Edwards 

113.  Genetics         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Biology  10. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  genetics,  including  an  examination  of  gene 
chemistry  and  function,  transmission  genetics  and  cytogenetics,  mutation,  develop- 
mental and  population  genetics.  The  laboratory  consists  of  experiments  with 
Drosophila,  Ascobolus,  bacteria,  and  bacteriophage.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Dr.  Edwards 

114.  General  Botany         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Biology  10. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  angiosperms.  De- 
signed to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  and  to  in- 
vestigate in  some  detail  the  range  of  plant  activities.  Growth,  differentiation,  nutrition, 
and  reproduction  are  studied  in  representative  members  of  the  major  divisions.  Three 
lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Mr.  McLeod 
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116.   Ecology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  10. 
A  course  in  the  principles  underlying  the  inter-relations  of  groups  of  organisms  with 
their  environments,  including  the  population,  community,  ecosystem,  and  biosphere 
levels  of  organization.  The  interaction  between  man  and  his  environment  is  stressed. 
The  laboratory  includes  studies  of  the  different  levels  of  integration,  with  extended 
field  trips  to  the  seashore  and  the  mountains.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory. Mr.  McLeod 

118.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  10. 
An  introductory  course  in  basic  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  emphasis  on 
the  structure  and  function  of  the  integumentary,  skeletal,  articular,  muscular,  nervous, 
circulatory,  respiratory,  digestive,  excretory,  endocrine,  and  reproductive  systems. 
Anatomy  by  dissection  and  experimental  concepts  of  physiology  are  studied  in  the 
laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Dr.  Warnes 

211.  Morphology  of  Non-seed  Plants  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Biology  114  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  non-seed  plants  with  emphasis  on  morphology,  anatomy, 
and  phylogeny.  Culturing  and  growing  techniques  are  taught  in  the  laboratory  in  ad- 
dition to  a  systematic  study  of  the  plant  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  McLeod 

212.  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Biology  114  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  morphology,  classification,  nomenclature,  and  systematics  of  the  seed 
plants  with  emphasis  upon  orders  and  families.  The  laboratory  stresses  the  collection 
and  identification  of  specimens  from  the  local  spring  flora.  Field  trips  are  taken  to 
the  different  vegetative  provinces  of  the  Carolinas.  including  extended  trips  to  the 
seashore  and  the  mountains.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in 
1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  McLeod 

213.  Microbiology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  113  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  more  important  groups  of  microorganisms:  the  bacteria,  yeasts,  molds, 
blue-green  algae,  rickettsiae.  viruses,  and  protozoa.  Emphasis  on  morphology,  taxon- 
omy, and  activities  of  selected  members  of  each  group,  including  topics  on  control 
of  microorganisms,  disease  relationship,  and  applied  microbiology.  Three  lectures, 
two  two-hour  laboratories.  Dr.  Warnes 

214.  Animal  Embryology  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Biology  112  or  permission  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  both  descriptive  and  experimental  aspects,  with  emphasis  on  the 
principles  of  animal  embryology.  Mollusc,   echinoderm.   amphibian,   avian,   and   mam- 
malian development  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory. Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.         Dr.  Edwards 

216.   Histology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  112  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  microscopical  and  ultrastructural  characteristics  of  cells,  intercellular 
substances,  tissues  and  organs,  with  emphasis  upon  the  functional  implications  of 
structure.  Throughout  the  course  the  principles  of  efficient  microscopy  are  stressed. 
The  preparation  of  tissues  for  light  and  electron  microscopy  is  also  discussed  and 
demonstrated.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  1975-76  and 
alternate  years.  Dr.  Warnes 
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Biology/Chemistry  and  Physics 


The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one  discus- 
sion period  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These  are  typically  junior- 
senior  electives  with  a  minimum  prerequisite  of  Biology  10,  although 
exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  instructor  for  unusually  well-moti- 
vated students. 

240.  Human  Genetics  246.  Developmental  Biology 

241.  Animal  Physiology  247.  Animal  Behavior 

242.  Plant  Physiology  248.  Radiation  Biology 

243.  Biochemical  Genetics  249.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

244.  Immunology  250.  Invertebrate  Biology 

245.  Population  Ecology  251.  Evolutionary  Theory 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Biology         One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  biology  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department 
chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
for  any  one  term  being  two  courses.  Staff 

311.  Evolution         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Biology  113  and  116  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  including  a  critical  anal- 
ysis of  the  Origin  of  Species,  and  an  understanding  of  the  modern  theory  with 
emphasis  on  the  mechanisms  involved.  A  term  paper  is  required.  Three  lecture- 
discussions.         Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  McLeod 

340.  Biology  Problems         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
An  introduction  to  independent  investigation  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff.  Staff 

390.  Senior  Seminar         One-half  course 

Discussions  of  fundamental  problems  in  the  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on 
current  research.  Open  only  to  seniors  for  credit,  but  sophomores  and  juniors  are 
encouraged  to  audit  the  course.  Staff 


Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 


Associate  Professor  Buchanan,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Gratz, 
Pate. 

In  all  courses  the  student  is  made  aware  that  the  methods  of  chem- 
istry are  evolved  from  a  vigorous  interaction  of  theory  and  experiment. 
The  curriculum  strives  to  help  the  student  acquire  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  a  familiarity  with  basic  techniques  in 
chemistry  and  related  fields. 
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Chemistry  and  Physics 
Chemistry 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  complete  six 
courses  for  the  major  in  addition  to  Chemistry  10  and  20*  and  must 
include  Chemistry  101,  102.  103,  and  110.  Chemistry  211,  212  is 
strongly  recommended. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete 
a  minimum  of  eight  courses  beyond  Chemistry  20  for  the  major  and 
should  note  the  following  suggested  program  of  study: 

Freshman  Year  Junior  Year 

Chemistry  10.  20'  2  courses  Chemistry   103  1  course 

Mathematics  30.  101  2  courses  Chemistry  211-212"  2  courses 

English   10,  20  2  courses  Fine  Arts,   Philosophy, 

Language  2  courses  Religion  1  course 

History  or  Political 
Sophomore  Year  Science  1  course 

Chemistry  101,   102  2  courses  Electives  3  courses 

Chemistry  110  1  course 

Mathematics  102  1  course  Senior  Year 

History,   Social   Science  1  course  Chemistry  Electives  2  courses 

Language  1  course  Electives  5Vi  courses 

Physics  10,  20  2  courses  Chemistry  390  Vi  course 

"Chemistry  211-212  may  be 

taken  the  senior  year. 


Chemistry 

10.  General  Chemistry         One  course 

Fundamentals  of  atomic  structure,  chemical  bonding  and  molecular  structure,  with 
selected  applications  of  current  interest.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Gratz,  Dr.  Pate 


20.   General  Chemistry*  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  10. 
Continuation  of  fundamentals  of  chemistry,  with  emphasis  on  application  to  modern 
problems  such  as  environmental  pollution.  Qualitative  analysis  included.  Three  lec- 
tures, one  three-hour  laboratory.  Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Gratz.  Dr.  Pate 

101.  Organic  Chemistry  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20. 
The  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds.  Structural  theory  and  reaction  mechanisms  in 
the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Three  lectures,  one  discussion,  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Dr.  Gratz 

102.  Organic  Chemistry  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101. 

Continuation  of  Chemistry  101.  Three  lectures,  one  discussion,  one  three-hour  labor- 
atory. Dr.  Gratz 

'Chemistry  20  will  not  be  offered  in  1975-76.  Chemistry  10  will  serve  as  sufficient 
prerequisite  to  all  courses  normally  requiring  Chemistry  20  as  prerequisite. 
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Chemistry  and  Physics 
Chemistry 

103.  Analytical  Chemistry         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20. 

Standard  volumetric  and  gravimetric  techniques  plus  introduction  to  instrumental 
methods  (including  infrared  and  ultraviolet  spectroscopy  and  gas  chromatography) 
and  use  of  the  computer  in  data  analysis.  Two  lectures,  two  three-hour  laboratories. 
Dr.  Pate 

104.  Analytical  Chemistry         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103,  Physics  20. 

Modern  analytical  methods,  primarily  instrumental.  Two  lectures,  two  three-hour 
laboratories.  Dr.  Pate 

110.  Inorganic  Chemistry         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20.  Co-requisite:  Mathematics  30. 
Atomic  structure,  bonding  and  molecular  structure  on  a  more  advanced  level  than 
presented  in  Chemistry  10.  Three  lectures.  Dr.  Buchanan 

205.  Biochemistry         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Biology  10,  Chemistry  102. 

An  introduction  to  modern  biochemistry  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  chemical 
properties  of  biologically  important  molecules  and  on  their  reactions  and  metabolism. 
Three  lectures,  three  laboratory  hours.  Dr.  Gratz 

206.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102. 

Identification  of  organic  compounds  and  mixtures  with  emphasis  on  modern  instru- 
mental techniques.  Two  lectures,  laboratory  by  appointment.  Offered  in  the  spring 
term  1976  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Gratz 

211,  212.  Physical  Chemistry         Two  courses 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  101,  Physics  20. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  103. 
First  Semester:  Quantum  chemistry,  thermodynamics.  Second  Semester:  Chemical 
kinetics,  molecular  structure.  Computer  programming  as  applied  to  this  course  is 
taught  in  both  the  lecture  and  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
Dr.  Buchanan 

280.  Reading  and  Research         One-half  to  two  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  advisor.  Open  to  all  students 
subect  to  approval  by  the  Department  Chairman.  The  maximum  for  any  one  term 
is  one  course  Staff 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Chemistry         One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  chemistry  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department 
chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
for  any  one  term  being  two  courses.  Staff 

306.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102. 
Physical  organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  structure-reactivity  relationships  and 
organic  stereochemistry.  Three  lectures.  Offered  in  the  spring  term  1975  and  alternate 
years.  Dr.  Gratz 

390.  Senior  Seminar         One-half  course 
Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Staff 
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Chemistry  and  Physics/Classics 
Physics 
Computer  Science 

Physics 

Assistant  Professor  Pate. 

10.  General  Physics  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10  (or  equivalent). 
The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.  Three  lectures,  one  dis- 
cussion, two-hour  laboratory.  Dr.  Pate 

20.   General  Physics  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Physics  10. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern  physics. 
Three  lectures   one  discussion,  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Dr.  Pate 

280.  Reading  and  Research         One-half  to  two  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  advisor.  Open  to  all  students 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Department  Chairman.   The  maximum  for  any  one  term 
is  one  course.  Staff 


Computer  Science 

120.  Computers  and  Modern  Society         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10  or  equivalent. 
Numerical  methods  and  programming  will  be  taught  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of 
modern  electronic  computers.  In  addition,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  impact 
of  computers  on  modern  society.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Dr.  Buchanan 

280.   Reading  and  Research         One-half  to  two  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  advisor.  Open  to  all  students 
subject  to  the  approval  by  the  Department  Chairman.  The  maximum  for  any  one 
term  is  one  course.  Dr.  Buchanan 


Department  of  Classical   Languages  and  Literature 


Assistant  Professor  Lazarus,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  Rackley. 

"Nescire  autem  quid  ante  quam  natus  sis  acciderit,  id  est  semper  esse 
puerum."  Cicero,  Orator,  34,  120. 

The  department  offers  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  analytical  skills 
of  linguistic  study  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  literary  techniques 
and  interests  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations. 

A  choice  of  majors  is  available:  Latin  or  Classical  Languages. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Latin  will  take  a  minimum  of  seven  courses 
above  Latin  11-12.  She  may  substitute  Greek  11-12  for  two  of  the 
courses  in  Latin  above  62,  except  for  the  half  courses  130  and  390, 
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Classics 
Greek,  Latin 

which  she  is  required  to  take.  She  must  include  History  108.  She  may 
take  102  as  an  elective,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for  any  of  the  seven 
required  courses  in  Latin  or  Greek. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Classical  Languages  will  take  four  courses 
in  Greek  and  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  Latin  above  Latin  11-12. 
She  must  include  History  107  and  108.  She  must  take  390  or  101,  102. 


Greek 

11-12.  Elementary  Greek         Two  courses 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  grammar  of  Attic  Greek,  and  reading  of  selected  Greek 

authors.  4  or  5  meetings  a  week.  Dr.  Rackley 

51.  Prose         One  course 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  1;  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates,  and  selections  from  the 
Phaedo.  Review  of  grammar  throughout.  2  or  3  meetings  a  week.  Dr.  Lazarus 

52.  Poetry         One  course 

One  play  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides;  Books  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Odyssey.  2  or  3  meet- 
ings a  week.  Dr.  Lazarus,  Dr.  Rackley 


Latin 

11-12.  Elementary  Latin         Two  courses 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  students  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  forms  and 
syntax  and  an  appreciation  of  the  etymological  influence  of  Latin  on  English  and  the 
Romance  languages.  4  or  5  meetings  a  week.  Dr.  Lazarus 

51.  Ovid         One  course 

Selections;  chiefly  from  the  Metamorphoses.  Review  of  grammar  throughout.  2  or  3 
meetings  a  week.  Dr.  Rackley 

52.  Vergil         One  course 

Selections  from  Books  I,  II,  IV  and  VI  of  the  Aeneid,  supplemented  by  the  study  in 
translation  of  the  remaining  sections  of  these  Books  and  of  Books  III  and  V  in  their 
entirety.  Background  study  of  history,  mythology  and  prosody.  2  or  3  meetings  a 
week.  Dr.  Lazarus 

61.  Cicero         One  course 

One  oration  and  the  de  Senectute.  2  or  3  meetings  a  week.  Dr.  Lazarus 

62.  Catullus  and  Horace         One  course 

Selections  from  the  shorter  poems  of  Catullus  and  from  Horace's  Odes.  2  or  3  meet- 
ings a  week.  Dr.  Lazarus,  Dr.  Rackley 
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Classics 

Literature 

No  more  than  two  of  the  following  half-courses  will  be  offered  in  any 
one  term.  They  may  be  offered  concurrently  or  in  succession,  and  will 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week. 

105.  History.  Livy.  Book  I  or  XXI 

109.  History.  Tacitus,  Agncola  and  Germania 

110.  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence 
120.  Satire.  Horace  and  Juvenal 

130.  Composition. 

131.  Letter-writing  in  Ancient  Rome.  Cicero  and  Pliny 

132.  Epigram  and  Humor.  Martial  and  Petronius 

205.  Philosophy.  Lucretius 

206.  Philosophy.  Cicero,  selections  from  the  de  Finibus  and  the  de  Natura  Deorum 

Honors  290.   Independent  and  Directed  Study         One-half  to  two  courses 
Independent  study  in  Latin  or  Greek  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
luniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  Classical  Languages.  Subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  chairman. 

The  following  courses  offered  in  the  department  are  in  English: 

101.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation  One  course 

Outstanding  examples  from  all  the  major  periods  and  types  of  Greek  literature  are 
studied  to  discover  their  inherent  values,  to  observe  development  within  types,  and 
to  trace  influences  upon  subsequent  periods.  2  or  3  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in 
1974-75  and  in  alternate  years.  Dr.  Lazarus 

102.  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  One  course 

Outstanding  examples  from  all  the  major  periods  and  types  of  Latin  literature  are 
studied  to  discover  their  inherent  values,  to  observe  development  within  types,  and 
to  trace  influences  upon  subsequent  periods.  2  or  3  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in 
1974-75  and  in  alternate  years.  Dr.  Lazarus 

103.  The  Greek  Polis  One  course 

Prerequisite:  History  107  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
"The  man  who  can  live  without  the  polis  is  a  beast  or  a  god."  An  investigation  of  the 
qualities  unique  to  this  historically  brief  institution  which  enabled  it  to  provide  social, 
political,  and  intellectual  stimuli  for  Greek  civilization  at  its  height.  2  or  3  meetings  a 
week.  Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Rackley 

104.  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology         One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  development  of  Classical  archaeology  together 
with  the  consideration  of  the  major  sites  and  monuments  of  the  Aegean  and  Italy. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  Aegean  Bronze  Age  Culture  into  the 
Greek  Classical  Age.  3  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  1973-74  and  alternate  years. 
Dr.  Lazarus 
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Classics/Classical  Studies 


106.  Classical  Mythology         One  course 

A  study  of  the  major  Classical  myths  in  an  effort  to  understand  their  relationship  to 
universal  truth  and  to  history  and  their  influence  on  literature,  art  and  music.  2  or  3 
meetings  a  week.  To  be  offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Rackley 

107.  History  of  Greece         One  course 

Emphasis  is  on  the  political,  economic  and  social  development,  but  attention  is  given 
also  to  the  art,  archaeology  and  literature.  Three  meetings  per  week.  This  course 
when  followed  by  History  108  meets  both  the  basic  requirement  in  history  and  the 
requirement  for  a  major  in  Classical  Languages.  Dr.  Rackley 

108.  History  of  Rome         One  course 

The  political,  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  growth  and  decline  of  Rome.  At- 
tention is  given  also  to  Rome's  contributions  to  architecture,  government,  law  and 
literature.  Three  meetings  per  week.  Dr.  Rackley 

390.  Seminar         One-half  course 

A  survey  of  Roman  literature  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  to  the  third 

century  A.D.  One  or  2  meetings  a  week.  Required  of  all  Latin  majors. 

Dr.  Lazarus,  Dr.  Rackley 


Classical  Studies  Program 


The  departments  of  Art,  Classical  Languages  and  Literature,  English, 
History,  and  Religion  and  Philosophy  offer  an  inter-disciplinary  major 
in  Classical  Studies.  This  major,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classical  Languages  and  Literature,  requires  proficiency  in 
one  Classical  Language  and  emphasizes  a  broad  approach  to  human- 
istic values. 


A  student  who  majors  in  Classical  Studies  will  take  the  following 
courses: 

Two  courses  in  either  Latin  or  Greek  above  the  11-12.  level  (see  pages 
56,  57,  58). 

101.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation  (see  page  58). 

102.  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  (see  page  58). 

107.  History  of  Greece  (see  page  59). 

108.  History  of  Rome  (see  page  59). 
207.  Greek  Philosophy  (see  page  99). 
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Classical  Studies/English  and  Drama 


Two  courses  chosen  from  the  list  of  electives  below. 

The  Classical  Studies  Program,  in  addition  to  the  courses  listed 
above,  offers  the  following  group  of  electives: 

106.   Classical  Mythology  (see  page  58). 

210.   Individual  Philosophers  (see  page  99). 

104.   Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology  (see  page  58). 

103.  The  Greek  Polis  (see  page  58). 

233.   Medieval  Civilization  (see  page  65). 

125.   Religion  and  the  Hellenistic  World  (see  page  97). 

231.  Ancient  Art  (see  page  48). 

203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama  (see  page  61). 

Department  of  English  and  Drama 

Professor  White,  Chairman;  Professors  Gossett,  Homrighous;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Jordan;  Assistant  Professors  Edwards,  Meehan; 
Instructor  Kelly. 

This  department  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  compe- 
tence in  expression,  both  written  and  oral,  through  courses  in  compo- 
sition and  speech.  Various  courses  in  literature  offer  students  the 
opportunity  to  understand  their  cultural  history,  to  study  literature  as 
an  art,  and  to  develop  ethical  values. 

The  major  in  English  requires  six  courses  above  the  English  10,  20 
level  and  must  include  English  21 1 ,  241  or  244,  and  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: 233,  251,  262,  271,  276. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 

All  students  who  have  to  take  the  basic  courses  in  English  are  re- 
quired to  take  10  and  20  in  their  first  year.  These  courses  are  pre- 
requisite to  all  courses  numbered  above  200. 

10.   Reading  and  Writing  One  course 

Review  of  grammar,  study  of  literature  of  various  types,  writing  of  themes  based  on 

the  reading.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.  Staff 

20.   Reading  and  Writing  One  course 

Continued  study  of  literature  of  various  types,  writing  of  themes  and  a  research 

paper.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.  Staff 
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English  and  Drama 


105.  Fundamentals  of  Journalism         One-half  course 

Basic  journalistic  composition  and  procedures.  Ability  to  type  is  necessary.  Does  not 

count  toward  English  major.  Mr.  Kelly 

110.  Oral  Interpretation         One  course 

Study  of  meanings  of  literature  and  development  of  skills  for  the  oral  expression  of 
these  meanings.  Special  attention  given  to  a  Reader's  Theatre  project.  Does  not 
count  toward  English  major.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.     Dr.  Homrighous 

203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama         One  course 

History  of  theatre  and  drama  from  the  beginnings  in  Greece  through  the  fifteenth 
century.  Study  of  representative  dramas  of  important  eras  and  cltures.  Offered  in 
1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Homrighous 

204.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama         One  course 

History  of  theatre  and  drama  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  Study  of 
representative  dramas  of  important  eras  and  cultures.  Offered  in  1976-77  and 
alternate  years.  Dr.  Homrighous 

206.  History  of  Film         One  course 

An  historical  survey  of  the  entertainment  film  with  emphasis,  through  weekly  screen- 
ings, on  the  American  film  as  both  determinant  and  product  of  popular  culture.  Does 
not  count  toward  English  major.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years. 
Dr.  Homrighous 

210.  Conference  Course         One-half  course 

A  program  of  directed  readings.  Permission  of  the  department  necessary.  Staff 

211.  Advanced  Composition         One  course 

A  practical  course  in  writing  designed  to  develop  clarity,  facility,  and  taste  in  writing. 
Reading  of  contemporary  prose,  chiefly  essays,  for  stimulation  to  thinking  and  for 
models  of  good  composition;  writing;  class  discussion  and  evaluation  of  student 
papers.  Required  of  all  English  majors.  Recommended  for  junior  year.      Ms.  Edwards 

212.  Creative  Writing         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor  necessary. 
Experience  in  writing  poetry  and  fiction  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
students.  Reading  in  contemporary  literature.  Does  not  count  toward  English  major. 
Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Ms.  Edwards 

216.  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Modern  Grammar         One-half  course 
An  introduction  to  two  areas  of  linguistic  studies  with  emphasis  on  modern  concepts 
of  grammar  and  their  application.  Required  for  certification  in  the  elementary  grades 
and  in  secondary  school  English.  Two  meetings  per  week.  Dr.  Meehan 

221.  History  of  English  Drama  to  1800         One  course 

Emphasis  on  the  development  of  drama  in  the  Renaissance  (excluding  Shakespeare), 
the  Restoration,  and  the  eighteenth  century.  Recommended  as  a  background  for 
Shakespeare,  and  for  those  interested  in  history.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate 
years.  Dr.  Homrighous 

224.  Modern  Drama         One  course 

Major  trends  in  Continental,  British,  and  American  drama  from  1850  to  the  present. 

Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Homrighous 
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230.   Highlights  of  English  Literature.  1370-1900  One  course 

A  study  of  characteristic  works  of  some  of  the  major  English  authors,  such  as 
Chaucer,  Spenser.  Milton,  Swift,  Johnson.  Wordsworth.  Tennyson,  and  others. 
Dr.  Meehan 

233.   Old  and  Middle  English  Literature  One  course 

Study  of  Beowulf  and  Old  English  prosody.  Major  emphasis  on  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer  and  the  Pearl  Poet  and  its  relationship  to  other  literature  of  the  period. 
Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  White 

241.   Shakespeare  and  Late  Sixteenth-Century  Literature  One  course 

Study  of  Shakespeare's  early  comedies,  histories,  and  non-dramatic  poetry  and  his 
responsiveness  to  the  modes,  themes,  and  styles  of  his  age  found  in  the  works  of 
Lyly,  Sidney.  Spenser,  and  others.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.       Dr.  White 

244.   Shakespeare  One  course 

The  tragedies  and  later  comedies.  Dr.  White 

251.  Early  Seventeenth-Century  Literature  and  Milton  One  course 

The  poetry  of  Donne  and  Jonson  and  its  influence  on  works  of  other  poets.  Major 
emphasis  on  Milton's  poetry  and  prose.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years. 
Dr.  Meehan 

262.   Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Literature,  1660-1786  One  course 

Poetry  and  prose  representative  of  eighteenth-century  thought  and  of  significant 
literary  trends  in  Dryden.  Pope,  Swift.  Addison,  Steele.  Johnson,  and  others.  Offered 
in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Jordan 

271.  The  Romantic  Era.  1786-1832  One  course 

Social  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  period  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Blake.  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Byron.  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years. 
Dr.  Gossett 

276.  The  Victorian  Era,  1832-1900  One  course 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  chief  Victorian  writers  exclusive  of  the  novelists  with  consid- 
eration of  the  political,  religious,  and  social  problems  of  the  period  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  literature.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  White 

278.  Twentieth-Century  British  Poetry  One  course 

A  study  of  important  trends  in  British  poetry  1900  to  the  present  with  an  emphasis  on 

Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Auden.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Ms.  Edwards 

281.  The  English  Novel.  1720-1860  One  course 

The  development  of  the  English  novel  as  seen  in  the  narrative  techniques  used  by 
Defoe.  Richardson.  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Scott.  Jane  Austen,  Emily  Bronte, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Trollope.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.      Dr.  White 

282.  The  English  Novel,  1860  to  the  Present  One  course 

Representative  novels  by  Hardy.  George  Eliot.  Conrad.  Lawrence.  Joyce.  Woolf,  and 
others.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Jordan 

286.   Modern  World  Literature  One  course 

Modern  European  and  Asian  literature  with  emphasis  on  authors  of  the  twentieth 
century  who  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  or  other  international  awards  for 
literary  achievement.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Ms.  Edwards 
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Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  English         One  to  three  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  English.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department 
chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  three  courses,  the  maximum 
for  any  one  term  being  one  course. 

293.  American  Literature  before  1870         One  course 

A  survey  of  major  American  writers  to  about  1870.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as  Poe. 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne.  Melville,  and  Whitman.  One  term  of  American  Litera- 
ture is  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate 
years.  Mr.  Jordan 

294.  American  Literature  from  1870  to  the  Present         One  course 

A  survey  of  major  American  writers  and  their  contributions  to  an  evolving  American 
literature.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as  Dickinson.  Twain,  James,  Crane,  and  selected 
representative  twentieth-century  authors  of  fiction.  One  term  of  American  Literature  is 
required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English.  Dr.  Gossett 

295.  Selected  Southern  Writers         One  course 

A  study  of  influential  Southern  writers  from  William  Gilmore  Simms  to  the  present 
with  emphasis  on  writers  of  the  twentieth  century,  such  as  Flannery  O'Connor, 
Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Eudora  Welty.  and  Robert  Penn  Warren.  Offered  in  1976-77 
and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Gossett 

297.  The  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel         One  course 

Representative  novels  by  Dreiser,  Lewis,  Hemingway.  Fitzgerald.  Dos  Passos.  Faulk- 
ner, and  others.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Jordan 

299.  Twentieth-Century  American  Poetry         One  course 
A  study  of  important  trends  in  American  poetry  from  1900  to  the  present  with 
emphasis  on  Frost,  Pound,  Williams,  Stevens,  and  Roethke.  Offered  in  1975-76  and 
alternate  years.  Dr.  Gossett 

390.  Senior  Seminar         One-half  course 
Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Staff 


Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 


Professor  Byers,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Clauss,  Michie;  As- 
sistant Professor  von  Nicolai. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  history  is  to  lead  individuals  to  a  greater 
awareness  of  themselves  in  the  present  through  a  knowledge  of  man 
in  society  in  the  past.  Departmental  objectives  are  to  promote  histori- 
cal understanding  and  judgment  and  to  provide  training  in  research, 
writing,  and  criticism. 

The  major  in  history  requires  the  completion  of  one  of  the  basic  dis- 
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tribution  sequences:  History  101.  102.  or  History  105,  106.  or  History 
107.  108.  In  addition,  six  other  courses  are  required,  and  the  major 
must  include  courses  in  both  American  and  European  history. 

One  of  the  basic  sequences  is  prerequisite  to  history  courses  num- 
bered above  200. 

Political  Science  courses  are  also  offered  in  the  department.  As  there 
is  no  major  in  Political  Science,  such  courses  count  toward  the  history 
major.  Political  Science  courses  are  designed  to  give  students  an 
awareness  of  human  affairs  at  the  highest  secular  level,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  needs,  philosophies,  and  means  of  political  ordination. 
History  prerequisites  do  not  apply  to  courses  in  Political  Science. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  in  History  and  Political 
Science  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 


History 

101.  Survey  of  Modern  Western  Civilization  to  1815  One  course 

A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  modern  European  social,  cultural,  and  political  institu- 
tions from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Mr.  Michie,  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

102.  Survey  of  Modern  Western  Civilization  Since  1815  One  course 

A  study  of  Western  Civilization  from  1815  to  the  present,  stressing  the  growth  and 
spread  of  Western  ideas  and  institutions,  the  impact  of  two  World  Wars,  and  the 
lessening  of  Western  influence  in  world  affairs.  Mr.  Michie.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

105.  United  States  History  to  1865  One  course 

A  survey  of  United  States  history  from  colonial  times  through  the  Civil  War  with 
special  attention  given  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and  foreign  relations. 
Dr.  Byers.  Dr.  Clauss 

106.  United  States  History  Since  1865  One  course 

A  survey  of  United  States  history  from  Reconstruction  to  the  present  with  special 
attention  given  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and  foreign  relations. 
Dr.  Byers.  Dr.  Clauss 

107.  History  of  Greece  One  course 

See  Classical  Languages  107  for  description.  Dr.  Rackley 

108.  History  of  Rome  One  course 

See  Classical  Languages  108  for  description.  Dr.  Rackley 

200.  American  and  British  Women  Since  1700  One  course 

Selected  problems  in  the  experience  of  British  and  American  women  from  the  18th 
Century  to  the  present.  The  historical  setting  of  problems,  women's  responses,  and 
their  reflections  on  their  own  experience.  Includes  such  topics  as  women  as  lady, 
millhand.  courtesan,  artist,  and  reformer.  Dr.  Byers 
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203.  Early  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History         One  course 
Prerequisite:  History  105  or  permission  of  the  department. 

A  specialized  study  in  various  aspects  of  American  society  and  thought  in  the 
colonial  and  national  eras.  Emphasis  on  topics  such  as  political  and  social  reform. 
the  impact  of  religion,  expansionism  and  sectionalism.  Dr.  Byers 

204.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  Since  1865         One  course 

Prerequisite:  History  106  or  permission  of  the  department. 
An  analysis  of  various  problems  in  American  life  from  1865  to  the  present.  Emphasis 
on  topics  such  as  race  relations,  women's  rights,  science  and  society,  and  social 
reform  movements.  Dr.  Byers   . 

209.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  to  1921  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foreign  policy.  An  analysis  of  the  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  rise  of  the  United  States  to  world 
power  status  from  1898  to  1917.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.       Dr.  Clauss 

210.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1921  One  course 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  from  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference to  the  Cold  War.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Clauss 

227.  Emergence  of  Britain  as  a  National  State         One  course 

A  political,  social  and  cultural  stdy  of  Britain.  1485-1783.  Offered  in  1975-76  and 
alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

228.  Evolution  of  British  Democracy         One  course 

Political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  Britain's  evolution  into  a  modern  democ- 
racy. 1783-1956.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

233.  Medieval  Civilization         One  course 

Social,  political,  religious,  and  economic  characteristics  of  Europe.  300-1300.  Offered 
in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

234.  Origins  of  Modern  Europe,  1300-1700         One  course 

Western  European  political,  religious  and  intellectual  trends  from  Dante  through 
Locke  and  Hobbes.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

235.  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Europe.         One  course 

The  age  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution,  and  Napoleon.  Offered  in 
1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

236.  Europe:  Reaction  and  Revolution,  1815-1870         One  course 

The  legacies  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  import  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in 
Western  Europe,  and  the  unification  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Offered  in  1975-76  and 
alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

237.  Europe:  Age  of  Nationalism  and  Imperalism,  1870-1918         One  course 

A  study  of  Bismarkian  diplomacy,  the  "New"  Imperalism.  and  the  national  rivalries 
that  caused  World  War  I.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 

238.  Contemporary  Europe  in  a  World  Setting         One  course 

Europe  from  1918  to  the  present.  Collapse  of  collective  security,  rise  of  dictators. 
World  War  II.  and  Europe  between  two  Super-Powers.  Offered  in  1976-77  and 
alternate  years.  Mr.  Michie 
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247.  Russian  History  to  1900  One  course 

A  survey  of  Russian  history  from  the  Kiev  state  to  Tsarist  Russia  of  1900.  Stress  on 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  political,  social  and  cultural  developments. 

Dr    Byers 

248.  Twentieth-Century  Russian  History  One  course 

Russia  from  1900  to  the  present    Emphasis  on  the  revolutionary  era.  the  internal  de- 
velopment of  the  Soviet  state  and  society,  and  Russian  foreign  policy.  Dr.  Byers 

250.   Modern  East  Asia  Since  World  War  I  One  course 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  nationalism  and  communism  in  Asia  since  World 

War  I.  Dr.  Clauss 

259.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  to  1870  One  course 
Prerequisite:  History  105  or  permission  of  the  department. 

A  survey  of  the  English  ano  colonial  origins,  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the 
Federalist  Papers,  judicial  review,  the  Marshall  Court,  the  rise  of  democracy,  slavery 
and  the  sectional  crisis,  and  the  constitutional  problems  of  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Clauss 

260.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  since  1870  One  course 

Prerequisite:  History  106  or  permission  of  the  department. 
A  survey  of  constitutional  growth  and  adjustment  in  the  industrial  age;  the  revolution 
in  due  process,  national  economic  regulation,  the  general  welfare  state,  civil  liberties, 
the  Warren  Court   contemporary  trends.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years. 
Dr.  Clauss 

280.   Conference  Course  in  History  or  Political  Science  One-half  course 

Directed  readings  in  a  selected  area  or  on  a  special  topic  in  History  or  Political 
Science.  Periodic  conferences.  Dr.  Byers,  Dr.  Clauss,  Mr.  Michie,  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

Honors  290.   Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  History  One  to  three  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  history,  subject  to  approval  of  the  department  chairman. 
Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  three  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one 
term  being  one  course. 

390.   Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

The  work  of  outstanding  Western  historians  and  their  relation  to  their  times.  Selected 

problems  in  areas  of  historical  concentration.  Two  meetings  per  week. 

Dr.  Byers.  Dr.  Clauss.  Mr.  Michie.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 


Political  Science 

120.  American  National  Government  One  course 

The  ordination  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  federal  government  with  emphasis  on 
political  decision-making  relative  to  society.  Introduction  to  a  general  theory  of 
political  decision  making.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

130.   Political  Philosophy  One  course 

The  history  of  momentous  and  persistent  theories  concerning  the  legitimacy,  purpose, 
and  functions  of  government.  An  analysis  of  the  works  and  influence  of  political 
philosophers,  such  as  Plato.  Aristotle,  Machiavelli.  Hobbes.  Rousseau,  Burke,  and 
Marx.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 
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225.  Comparative  Government:  Representative  and  Democratic  Systems     One  course 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  120  or  permission  of  the  department. 

A  systematic  study  of  selected  modern  polities  with  emphasis  on  the  government  and 
politics  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Application 
of  the  general  theory  of  political  decision  making.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

226.  Comparative  Government:  Totalitarianism  and  Dictatorship         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  120  or  permission  of  the  department. 

A  systematic  study  of  ideologies,  governments,  and  politics  in  selected  Communist 
and  Fascist  states.  The  role  of  democratic  and  totalitarian  parties,  national  leaders, 
and  instruments  of  power  in  several  Stages  of  development.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

260.  Modern  Political  Unity  and  Ordination         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  120  or  permission  of  the  department. 
A  seminar  concerned  with  political  needs,  current  political  institutions  and  feasible 
alternates  in  egalitarian,  mobile,  and  industrialized  societies.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Mr.  von  Nicolai 

280.  Conference  Course  in  History  or  Political  Science         One-half  course 
Directed  readings  in  a  selected  area  or  on  a  special  topic  in  history  or  political 
science.  Periodic  conferences.  Dr.  Byers,  Dr.  Clauss,  Mr.  Michie,  Mr.  von  Nicolai 
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Associate  Professor  Snow,  Chairman;  Instructors  Stewart,  Wolf, 
Wooten. 

The  home  economics  curriculum  focuses  on  complex  issues  of  con- 
temporary family  living.  The  major  requires  eight  courses.  If  a  focus 
in  general  home  economics  is  desired  the  student  should  select 
courses  in  all  areas  of  the  home  economics  curriculum.  Concentra- 
tion of  study  is  possible  in  the  area  of  Housing  and  Home  Furnishings 
and  in  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Through  clinical  experiences  with  Forsyth 
and  Baptist  Hospitals,  it  has  been  possible  to  work  toward  American 
Dietetic  Association  membership. 

10.  Clothing         One  course 

Principles  of  selection,  fitting,  construction,  and  wardrobe  coordination  applied  to 

garments  and  fabrics.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Mrs.  Stewart 

20.  Foods         One  course 

Principles  of  preparation,  selection  and  use  of  three  basic  food  groups:  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  and  protein.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Ms.  Snow 

100.  Nutrition,  Behavior  and  Culture         One  course 

A  study  of  the  concepts  of  normal  nutrition  as  they  relate  to  all  age  groups.  The 

cultural  and  behavioral  aspect  of  nutritional  patterns  will  be  considered.         Ms.  Snow 
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120.  Cultural  Influence  in  Foods         One  course 

Principles  and  techniques  of  meal  management  of  various  cultures  of  contemporary 

society.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Ms.  Snow 

140.   Costume  Design  and  Construction  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  10  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Principles  of  costume  design,  designing  from  a  foundation  pattern  with  flat  pattern 
work,  textiles,  and  garment  construction.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Ms.  Stewart 

160.  The  American  Woman  One  course 

Exploration  of  the  relationship  of  women  in  the  total  life  cycle,  to  work,  to  the  family 

and  to  society.  Ms.  Snow 

220.  Problems  in  Home  Economics         One  course 

Provides  opportunity  for  the  student  to  do  further  work  in  any  one  of  the  five  areas  of 

her  choice.  Planned  primarily  for  sophomores. 

224.  The  House  One  course 

Principles  of  house  planning  and  construction.  Emphasis  on  psychological  and 

sociological  aspects  of  housing.  Ms.  Wooten 

255.  Furnishing  the  House  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  224. 
Fundamental  principles  of  design  in  home  furnishings  and  textiles  in  relation  to  use, 
economy,  beauty,  and  individuality.  Mr.  Wolf 

260.  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations         One  course 

The  study  of  the  concepts  of  the  interrelationship  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  pre-school  child  with  his  family.  Nursery  observation  experiences  scheduled. 
Ms.  Snow 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Home  Economics 

One  or  two  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  home  economics  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses,  the 
maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one  course. 

300.  Consumer  Resources  and  Problems         One  course 

The  study  of  economic  theory  related  to  family  consumer  problems  and  family 

resorces.  Staff 

310.  Nutrition  Problems  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  20. 
Fundamental  aspects  of  basic  human  nutrition  under  normal  and  modified  dietary 
patterns.  Mrs.  Snow 

320.   Problems  in  Home  Economics  One  course 

Introduction  to  special  problems  in  home  economics.  The  nature  of  the  work  will  be 

determined  by  the  staff.  Planned  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors.  Staff 

324.  A  History  of  World  Furniture  One  course 

A  study  of  historical  aspects  of  furniture  from  the  Egyptian  to  the  Victorian  Period. 

Mr.  Wolf 
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325.  Contemporary  Furnishings         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  324. 
A  comparative  study  of  contemporary  furniture  designers  with  emphasis  on  materials 
and  methods  employed.  Mr.  Wolf 

330.  Advanced  Nutrition  Problems         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100. 
Critical  review  of  selected  topics  in  current  nutrition  literature  in  independent  survey, 
class  discussion,  individual  projects  and  field  study. 

340.  Community  Nutrition  Problems   .      One  course 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100. 
Emphasis  on  biological  and  environmental  aspects  of  human  nutrition  problems  in 
contemporary  society.  Evaluation  of  community  nutrition  programs  (federal,  state, 
and  local)  through  field  study. 

350.  Home  Management  Theory         One-half  course 

Theoretical  approach  to  management  problems  of  contemporary  families.  Emphasis  is 

on  the  human  resources  in  the  management  process.  Ms.  Snow 

360.  Home  Management  House  Residence         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  350  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Application  of  principles  of  management  by  residence  in  the  home  management 
house.  Not  offered  in  1975-1976.  Ms.  Snow 

390.  Senior  Seminar         One-half  course 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Ms.  Snow 


Department  of  Mathematics 


Assistant  Professor  Kurtz,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Burrows, 
Lum. 

The  study  of  mathematics  affords  excellent  training  in  rigorous  de- 
ductive logic  and  familiarizes  the  student  with  results  and  techniques 
widely  applied  in  science  and  industry. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  complete 
eight  courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics  10  for  the  major  and 
must  include  courses  30,  101,  102,  109,  110,  and  221. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  ten  courses  for  the  major. 

The  secondary  teaching  certificate  in  mathematics  requires  Physics 
10,  20  in  addition  to  a  major  in  mathematics. 

Classes  meet  four  hours  a  week  for  all  full  courses,  and  two  hours  a 
week  for  all  one-half  courses. 
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10.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  One  course 

Essentials  of  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Functions  and  their  graphs,  including  alge- 
braic, exponential,  logarithmic  and  trignometric  functions.  Solutions  of  inequalities 
and  equalities.  Complex  numbers.  Staff 

30.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  I  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10  or  its  equivalent. 
Introduction  to  analytic  geometry,  limits  and  continuity,  the  derivative  and  inverse 
derivative,  theorems  on  derivatives,  applications  of  the  derivative,  the  definite  integral, 
and  a  study  of  trigonometric  and  exponential  functions.  To  be  given  each  term. 
Required  of  majors  in  the  department  Staff 

40.   Elementary  Number  Theory  and  Sets  One-half  course 

The  historic  development  of  the  number  system,  operations  with  numbers  of  various 
bases,  conversion  from  one  base  to  another,  the  real  numbers  related  to  points  on 
a  line,  postulates  of  arithmetic  and  the  development  of  the  real  numbers.  Sets,  sub- 
sets, operations  with  sets,  ordered  pairs,  and  functions  are  also  studied.  Mathematics 
40  or  its  equivalent  is  required  for  an  elementary  teaching  certificate.  Not  included  in 
the  major.  Ms.  Newell 

50.   Introduction  to  Mathematical  Thought  One  course 

A  non-computational  introduction  to  some  of  the  concepts  and  ideas  basic  to  mathe- 
matics: logic,  theorems,  proofs  and  applications.  Examples  in  various  branches  of 
mathematics  may  be  considered;  algebra,  graph  theory,  number  theory,  topology  and 
computers.  Not  included  in  the  major.  Dr.  Kurtz 

101.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  II  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30. 

Circles  and  conies,  parametric  equations,  polar  coordinates,  formal  integration  with 
applications  to  volumes,  surfaces,  and  areas  of  surfaces.  To  be  given  each  term. 
Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Staff 

102.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  III  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 

Solid  analytics  with  vectors,  infinite  series,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration, 
and  an  introduction  to  linear  algebra.  To  be  given  each  semester.  Required  of  majors 
in  the  department.  Staff 

109.  Basic  Mathematical  Concepts         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30. 

The  postulational  method,  methods  of  proof,  set  theory,  function  theory,  cardinal  and 
ordinal  numbers,  relations,  and  the  axiomatic  development  of  one  or  more  topics  in 
modern  mathematics.  Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Staff 

110.  Introductory  Linear  Algebra  One  course 
Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Mathematics  101  and  109. 

Vector  methods  in  geometry,  real  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear  equations,  linear 
transformations  and  matrices,  equivalence  of  matrices,  and  determinants.  Required  of 
majors  in  the  department.  Staff 

122.   Probability  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 
An  introduction  to  probability  theory,  including  sample  spaces  (finite  and  infinite), 
conditional  probability,  random  variables,  the  law  of  large  numbers.  Some  statistical 
applications  will  be  included.  Dr.  Kurtz 
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202.  College  Geometry         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 
An  introduction  to  the  foundations  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geometries,  the 
geometry  of  four  dimensions,  and  the  Poincare  model  for  hyperbolic  geometry. 
Required  for  secondary  certificate.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr.  Burrows 

221.  Algebra  of  Structures         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  and  109  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  and  fields;  properties  of  num- 
ber systems;  polynomials  and  the  algebraic  theory  of  fields.  Required  for  major  and 
secondary  certificate.  Staff 

224.  Linear  Algebra         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  110  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Determinants,  characteristic  vectors  and  values,  diagonalization  methods,  canonical 
forms,  metric  concepts,  and  bilinear  and  quadratic  forms.  Staff 

240.  Topology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  109. 
An  introduction  to  point  set  topology,  including  basic  topological  properties,  metric 
spaces,  topological  spaces,  and  product  spaces.  Staff 


The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  reading  and  one  discus- 
sion period  per  week  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These  courses 
are  designed  to  be  junior  and  senior  electives  with  a  minimum  pre- 
requisite of  Mathematics  109. 


250.  Topics  in  Algebra 

251.  Topics  in  Analysis 

252.  Topics  in  Topology 

253.  Lattice  Theory 

254.  Graph  Theory 

255.  Combinatorial  Analysis 


256.  Number  Theory 

257.  Topological  Algebra 

258.  Foundations  of  Mathematics 

259.  Vector  Analysis 

260.  Differential  Equations 


Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Mathematics         One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  mathematics.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department 
chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
for  any  one  term  being  four  courses. 

321.  Real  Analysis         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  109  and  102. 

A  rigorous  introduction  to  the  real  number  system,  limits,  continuity,  sequences, 
series,  and  differentiation.  Staff 

322.  Real  Analysis         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  321. 
Functions  of  several  variables,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integrals,  improper 
integrals,  and  an  introduction  to  measure  theory.  Staff 
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330.  Complex  Variables  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  and  109  or  permission  of  the  department. 
The  complex  number  system;  complex-valued  functions;  limits  and  continuity;  com- 
plex differentiation  and  holomorphic  functions;  complex  integration  and  Cauchy 
Theory;  infinite  series.  Staff 


Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 


Assistant  Professor  Cardwell,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Melvin, 
Villarino;  Assistant  Professors  Bourquin,  Garcia,  Stiener. 

"Man  is  a  symbolic  animal" — Ernst  Cassirer's  famous  expression — is 
widely  used  today  among  linguists.  Ordinary  language,  man's  basic 
symbolic  activity,  undergirds  all  the  more  technical  "languages"  of 
both  arts  and  sciences  that  go  to  make  up  much  of  man's  knowledge. 
To  understand,  then,  the  workings — phonemic,  semantic,  syntactic, 
stylistic — of  language  becomes  an  object  of  mastery  for  a  person 
seeking  a  liberal  education.  Study  of  a  foreign  language,  for  sake  of 
contrast  and  comparison  with  one's  mother  tongue,  seems  highly  de- 
sirable (if  not  necessary)  in  producing  such  mastery.  In  addition,  study 
of  a  foreign  language  is  needed  more  than  ever  today  for  transcend- 
ing cultural  barriers  toward  universality  of  vision,  and  toward  rap- 
prochement among  nations  and  peoples  in  common  undertakings  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Foreign  study  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  one's  education,  and  the  de- 
partment strongly  encourages  students  to  spend  their  Junior  year 
abroad.  The  department  maintains  a  file  of  the  many  summer,  semes- 
ter, and  year-long  programs  abroad  in  which  our  students  can 
participate  so  that  each  one  can  choose  the  type  of  program  and 
location  which  best  suits  her  interests. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  a  beginning  modern  foreign  language 
course  of  level  10  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  course  in  the  same  lan- 
guage of  level  20  or  above.  Beginning  modern  foreign  languages  of 
level  10  and  20  will  not  be  allowed  to  satisfy  basic  distribution  require- 
ments for  a  degree  unless  these  courses,  or  their  proficiency  equiv- 
alents, are  followed  by  a  course  of  level  30  in  the  same  language,  or 
by  its  proficiency  equivalent.  (For  basic-distribution  and  placement- 
level  requirements,  see  notes  pages  29,  30,  31). 

Majors  are  offered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  All  courses  above 
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the  30  level  may  count  toward  a  major  and,  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated, are  conducted  primarily  in  the  foreign  language.  Seven  such 
courses  are  required  for  a  major  in  French  or  Spanish,  and  six  for  a 
major  in  German. 

The  courses  in  each  language  provide  a  basic  program  which  the 
individual  student  can  tailor  to  her  own  needs  and  interests  by  sup- 
plementing it  with  conference  courses  on  areas  not  covered  by  the 
regular  course  offerings.  These  courses  are  student-initiated  and  are 
planned  jointly  by  the  instructor  and  the  student  or  students  con- 
cerned. 

The  department  organizes  a  French  House  each  spring — a  group  of 
interested  Salem  students  with  a  French  university  student.  In  a 
separate  residence,  only  French  is  spoken  and  emphasis  is  placed  on 
French  life-style  and  customs.  A  Spanish  House  is  offered  during  the 
January  term  at  two  or  three-year  intervals. 


French 


10.  French,  First  Level         One  course 

Easy  spoken  and  written  French,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  simple  situations.  Ele- 
ments of  pronunciation,  basic  grammar,  with  progressive  emphasis  on  reading.  Three 
meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

20.  French,  Second  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  10  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Continuation  of  French  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

20-Y.  French,  Second  Level         One  course 

A  review  of  basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
French  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  specifically  for  entering  students 
who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  enter  French  30.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

30.  French,  Third  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  20  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Practice  in  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  French.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  French  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

100.  Introductory  French  Readings         One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  French  authors;  discussion  in  French  of  material  read;  indi- 
vidual readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Ms.  Melvin 
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105,   106.  Verbal  Communication  Two  courses 

Prerequisite:  French  30  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
Two  courses  to  be  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
spoken  and  written  French  through  phonetics,  composition,  translation,  oral  exposes, 
and  discussion.  Grammar  will  be  taught  to  meet  the  progressing  needs  of  students. 
Required  of  all  French  majors.  Four  meetings.  Mr.  Bourquin 

113,  114.  Survey  of  French  Literature         Two  courses 
Prerequisite:  French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Works  representative  of  the  development  of  French  literary  thought  and  language 
from  the  beginnings  to  the  present.  Four  meetings.  Dr.  Cardwell 

120.  French  Civilization  One  course 

No  prerequisite. 
The  geography,  history,  and  arts  of  France  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present. 
Three  meetings.  Credit  toward  a  French  major  if  readings  and  written  work  are  done 
in  French.  (Conducted  in  English.)  Ms.  Melvin 

206.  Advanced  French  Composition  and  Conversation  One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  105,  106,  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Advanced  study  and  practice  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  grammar,  stylistics, 
idiomatic  expression,  and  pronunciation.  Limited  to  15  students.  Offered  in  1975-76 
and  alternate  years.  Four  Meetings.  Dr.  Cardwell 

213.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  One  course 
Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Main  currents  of  literary  thought  and  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  period.  Offered 
in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Cardwell 

214.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  One  course 
Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Main  currents  of  literary  thought  and  some  of  the  works  of  the  outstanding  authors 
of  the  period.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Bourquin 

231.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  One  course 
Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Main  currents  of  literary  thought  and  some  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the  period. 
Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Ms.  Melvin 

232.  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  One  course 

Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
Works  representative  of  contemporary  literary  thought.  Offered  in  1976-77  and 
alternate  years.  Mr.  Bourquin 

250.   French  Literature  of  the  Medieval  Period  One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate 

years.  Two  meetings.  Dr.  Cardwell 
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260.  French  Literature  of  the  Renaissance         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate 

years.  Two  meetings.  Dr.  Cardwell 

280.  Conference  Course  in  French         One  or  one-half  course 

Directed  readings  on  selected  authors  or  topics.  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department  necessary. 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  French         One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  French.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
for  any  one  term  being  one  course. 


German 


German  majors  who  desire  courses  in  addition  to  those  offered  should  plan  to  take 
advantage  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  German  at  Wake  Forest 
University  (see  p.  141). 

10.  German,  First  Level         One  course 

A  beginning  course  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Practice  in  speaking, 
reading,  understanding,  and  writing  simple  German.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

20.  German,  Second  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  10  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Continuation  of  German  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

30.  German,  Third  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  20  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Practice  in  speaking,  reading,  understanding,  and  writing  German.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  German  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

100.  Introductory  German  Readings         One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  30  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  German  authors;  discussion  in  German  of  material  read;  indi- 
vidual reading  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Mr.  Stiener 

111.  German  Composition  and  Conversation         One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Practice  in  written  and  oral 
composition  in  German;  principles  of  German  grammar  and  syntax,  phonetics,  and 
intonation  are  studied.  Four  meetings.  Mr.  Stiener 

203.  A  Survey  of  German  Literature         One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
A  study  of  Grman  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1750;  readings  from  repre- 
sentative authors.  Not  offered  in  1975-76.  Mr.  Stiener 
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221.  Civilization  I  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
A  study  of  the  main  currents  of  German  culture  in  the  area  of  history  and  politics, 
philosophy  and  science,  literature  and  art  from  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  to 
Bismarck.  Taught  in  German,  reports  and  discussions  in  German.  Three  meetings. 
Mr.  Stiener 

222.  Civilization  II  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
A  study  of  the  main  currents  of  German  culture  in  the  area  of  history  and  politics, 
philosophy  and  science,  literature  and  art  from  the  time  of  Bismarck  to  the  present. 
Taught  in  German,  reports  and  discussions  in  German.  Three  meetings. 
Mr.  Stiener 

232.  The  Age  of  Goethe  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  German  literature  during  Goethe's  lifetime.  Readings 
of  works  by  Goethe  and  his  contemporaries.  Not  offered  in  1975-76.  Mr.  Stiener 

241.  Nineteenth-Century  German  Literature  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
A  study  of  selections  from  significant  authors  from  the  death  of  Goethe  to  Naturalism. 
Not  offered  in  1975-76.  Mr.  Stiener 

242.  Twentieth-Century  German  Literature  One  course 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
A  study  of  German  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  of  the  modern  period;  emphasis  on 
representative  authors  including  Hauptmann.  Mann.  Hesse,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Brecht. 
Not  offered  in  1975-76  Mr.  Stiener 

280.   Conference  Course  in  German  One  or  one-half  course 

Directed  readings  on  selected  authors  or  topics.  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department  necessary. 

Honors  290.   Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  German  One  or  one-half  course 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  3.0  average  in  German.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the 
maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one  course. 


Italian 


10.   Italian,  First  Level  One  course 

A  beginning  course  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar,  practice  in  understand- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  simple  Italian.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

20.   Italian,  Second  Level  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Italian  10  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Continuation  of  Italian  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 
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30.  Italian,  Third  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Italian  20  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Practice  in  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  Italian.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  Italian  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 


Spanish 


10.  Spanish,  First  Level         One  course 

A  beginning  course  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Constant  practice  in 
speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  simple  Spanish.  Three  meetings,  two 
one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

20.  Spanish,  Second  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  10  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Continuation  of  Spanish  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

20-Y.  Spanish,  Second  Level         One  course 

A  review  of  basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
Spanish  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  specifically  for  entering  students 
who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  enter  Spanish  30.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

30.  Spanish,  Third  Level         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  20  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
Practice  in  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  Spanish.  Review  of  all  basic 
elements  of  Spanish  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

100.  Introductory  Spanish  Readings         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Selected  readings  from 
modern  Hispanic  authors;  discussion  in  Spanish  of  material  read;  individual  readings 
and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Ms.  Garcia 

105,  106.  Verbal  Communication         Two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Two  courses  to  be  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
spoken  and  written  Spanish  through  phonetics,  composition,  translation,  oral  exposes, 
and  discussion.  Grammar  will  be  taught  to  meet  the  progressing  needs  of  students. 
Required  of  all  Spanish  majors.  Four  meetings.  Ms.  Garcia 

113,  114.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature         Two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  proficiency  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature  and  their  historical  background 
from  the  tenth  century  to  the  contemporary  period.  Four  meetings.  Dr.  Villarino 

210.  Spanish  Civilization         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
A  general  survey  of  the  geography,  history,  culture,  and  contemporary  government  in 
Spain.  Two  meetings.  Staff 
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220.   Latin  American  Civilization  One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
A  general  survey  of  geography,  history,  culture,  and  contemporary  government  in 
Latin  America.  Two  meetings.  Staff 

230.   Survey  of  Latin  American  Literature  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 
Selections  from  the  literature  of  Latin  America  with  emphasis  on  the  period  beginning 
with  "modernismo"  and  continuing  until  the  present.  Not  offered  in  1975-76.  Staff 

240.  Latin  American  Novel  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
Study  of  selected  novels  from  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Not  offered  in 
1975-76.  Staff 

241.  Nineteenth-Century  Spanish  Drama  One-half  course 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Readings  from  the  romantic  and  social  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  offered 
in  1975-76.  Two  meetings.  Dr.  Villarino 

242.  Nineteenth-Century  Spanish  Prose  One-half  course 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 

Readings  from  the  "costumbristas"  and  from  the  regional-realistic  novelists  of  the 

nineteenth  century.  Not  offered  in  1975-76.  Two  meetings.  Dr.  Villarino 

251.  Golden  Age  Drama  One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
A  study  of  Golden  Age  drama  with  emphasis  on  Lope  de  Vega.  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz 
de  Alarcon,  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  Two  meetings.  Dr.  Villarino 

252.  Golden  Age  Prose         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  1 13  and  1 14  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
Readings  in  Golden  Age  prose  with  emphasis  on  Cervantes  and  the  Quijote.  Two 
meetings.  Dr.  Villarino 

261.  Twentieth-Century  Spanish  Literature  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Readings  from  the  Generation  of  1898  and  the  pre-Civil  War  writers.  Not  offered  in 
1975-76.  Staff 

262.  Twentieth-Century  Spanish  Literature  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  113  and  114  or  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Readings  from  post-Civil  War  literature.  Not  offered  in  1975-76.  Dr.  Villarino 
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280.  Conference  Course  in  Spanish         One  or  one-half  course 

Directed  readings  on  selected  authors  or  topics.  Permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Department  necessary. 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Spanish         One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  Spanish.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the 
maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one  course. 


School  of  Music 


Professor  C.  Sandresky,  Dean;  Professors  E.  Jacobowsky,  J.  Jacobow- 
sky,  J.  Mueller,  Nolte,  Peterson,  M.  Sandresky;  Associate  Professors 
Heidemann,  M.  Mueller,  Samson,  Wurtele;  Assistant  Professor  Pence- 
Sokoloff;  Instructors  Avera,  Harsanyi,  Hoirup,  Johnson,  Listokin, 
Medlin,  Potter.  In  addition,  the  School  of  Music  shares  faculty  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  and  Wake  Forest  University. 

The  student  may  pursue  a  music  program  leading  to  either  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  for  the  student 
who  wishes  to  study  music  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  arts  program.  The 
candidate  for  this  degree  must  complete  a  total  of  eight  courses 
above  the  level  of  Music  1-2,  3-4,  and  must  include  Music  101-102, 
103-104,  113,  114,  two  courses  in  performance,  two  elective  music 
courses  and  Music  390.  Note  basic-distribution  requirements  pages 
29,  30. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  program  is  for  the  student  wishing  to  major  in 
Music  Education  or  in  Music  Performance.  The  Music  Education  pro- 
gram offers  state  certification  and  prepares  the  student  to  teach  music 
in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools.  A  Performance  major  may  be 
taken  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  violin,  cello,  harp,  or  harpsichord.  Note 
basic-distribution  reuirements  pages  34,  35  and  additional  require- 
ments listed  in  the  programs  which  follow. 
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Performance  Major 

Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 

Music  Performance   10,  20      2  courses  Music  Performance  110,  120  2  courses 

Music  Theory   1-2,  3-4              2  courses  Music  Theory  101-102. 

English   10-20                               2  courses  103-104                                      2  courses 

Ensemble   150,    160,    170.  Music  History  113.   114            2  courses 

180.   or   190                            ^course  'Ensemble  150,   160,   170. 

'Electives                                        2  courses  180,  or  190                            v2  course 

'Voice  majors  should  elect  modern  Ian-  Electives                                      2  courses 

guages  in  both  freshman  and  sopho-  'The  Organ  major  should  substitute 

more  years.  Church  Music  141-142. 

Junior  Year  Senior  Year 

Music  Performance  210,  220  2  courses  Music  Performance  310,  320  2  courses 

Music  Theory  201-202              2  courses  Composition  301-302                1  course 

Form  and  Analysis  203-204     1  course  'Orchestration   271-272              1  course 

Music   History   Elective              2  courses  Methods  281-282,  283-284, 

Conducting  273-274                 V2  course  285-286,  or  287-288               1  course 

'Ensemble  150.  160.  170,  Seminar  390                             Vt.  course 

180,   or   190                            \i  course  Electives                                 21 2  courses 

'Voice  majors  include  Sight-singing  'Voice  majors  substitute  Sight-singing 

251-252.  351-352. 

'Organ  majors  substitute  Church  Music  'Organ  majors  substitute  Church  Music 

241-242.  341-342  and  two  terms  of  Ensemble. 

Music  Education  Major 

Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 

Music  Performance                   2  courses  Music  Performance                   1  course 

Music  Theory  1-2,  3-4               2  courses  Instruments  265,  266.  267. 

English  10-20                              2  courses  or  268                                        V2  course 

Ensemble  150.  160.  170,  Keyboard  Skills  240                V2  course 

180,  or  190                             '2  course  Music  Theory  101-102. 

'Electives                                      2  courses  103-104                                      2  courses 

Music  History  113,  114  2  courses 

Ensemble  150,  160.  170. 

180,  or  190  V2  course 

'Electives  11/2  courses 

'Electives  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  must  include  History  101,  102  and 
two  courses  in  mathematics  and/or  science. 

Junior  Year  Senior  Year 

Music  Performance               1 n  2  courses  Music  Education  Methods 

Instruments  265,  266,  267,  337                                               1  course 

or  268                                       V2  course  Education  323                           %  course 

Form  and  Analysis  203-204     1  course  Teaching  Internship  345       1 V2  courses 

Orchestration  271-272             1  course  Seminar  390                             Vz  course 

Education  100,  220                    2  courses  Music  Performance                 %  course 

Conducting  273-274                 Vz  course  Art                                                  1  course 

Music  History  Electives            2  courses  Electives                                     2  courses 

Total  credit  in  Music  Performance  shall  represent  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  a 
principal  field  of  performance,  one  and  one-half  courses  in  piano,  and  one  and  one- 
half  courses  in  voice. 
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Basic  Music 


1-2.  Theory         One  and  one-half  courses 

Studies  of  tonal  relationships  in  scales,  intervals,  and  chords.  Analysis,  written  work, 

and  keyboard  harmony.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Ms.  Sandresky 

3-4.  Reading  and  Listening  Skills         One-half  course 

Melodic  and  harmonic  dictation,  sight-singing,  and  aural  harmonic  analysis. 

Ms.  Jacobowsky,  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

101-102.  Theory         One  and  one-half  courses 
Continuation  of  Theory  1-2.  Ms.  Sandresky 

Music  103-104.  Reading  and  Listening  Skills         One-half  course 
Continuation  of  Music  3-4.  Ms.  Jacobowsky   Mr.  Jacobowsky 

201,  202.  Theory         Two  courses 

Advanced  studies  in  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  procedures.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

Ms.  Sandresky 

203-204.  Form  and  Analysis         One  course 

Analysis  of  structural  procedures  in  music  of  various  periods  with  reference  to  under- 
lying aesthetic  principles.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Mr.  Sandresky 

251-252.  Sight-singing         One-half  course 

Reading  of  complex  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns  in  music  of  various  styles  and 

periods.  Required  of  voice  majors.  Two  periods  per  week.  Ms.  Jacobowsky 

271-272.  Orchestration         One  course 

Principles  of  scoring  for  voices  and  orchestral  instruments.  Analysis  of  scores. 

Orchestrating  and  arranging.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

301,  302.  Composition         Two  half-courses 

Study  of  contemporary  techniques  of  musical  composition;  original  written  work.  Two 

lectures  per  week.  Ms.  Sandresky 

351-352.  Sight-singing         One-half  course 

Continuation  of  Sight-singing  251-252.  Required  of  voice  majors.  Two  periods  per 

week.  Ms.  Jacobowsky 


Music  History  and  Literature 

100.  Survey  of  Music  Literature         One  course 

Various  styles  and  forms  of  music  made  familiar  through  hearing  and  analysis. 

Recital  and  concert  attendance  required.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

Ms.  Pence  -  Sokoloff 

113.  History  of  Music         One  course 

A  survey  from  antiquity  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Through  extensive 

reading  and  intensive  listening  the  student  will  study  forms,  composers,  and  styles  of 

the  various  eras.  Three  lectures  and  three  listening  periods  per  week. 

Dr.  Nolte,  Ms.  Samson 
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History  and  Literature 

114.  History  of  Music  One  course 

A  survey  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  modern  times.  Through  exten- 
sive reading  and  intensive  listenings  the  students  will  study  the  musical  forms,  com- 
posers, and  styles  of  the  various  eras.  Three  lectures  and  three  listening  periods  per 
week.  Dr.  Nolte,  Ms.  Samson 

205.  Medieval  Music         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Music  113. 

Studies  will  deal  with  the  musical  and  the  general  philosophical  backgrounds  in 
Western  music  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Three  lectures  per  week.        Dr.  Nolte 

206.  Renaissance  Music         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Music  113. 

Studies  will  emphasize  the  decline  of  medieval  ideals  and  the  emergence  of  musical 
styles  reflecting  the  humanism  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Offered  in 
1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Dr.  Nolte 

207.  Baroque  Music         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Music  113. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  highly  diversified  musical  styles  in  vogue  from  1600 
to  1750.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  discover  the  common  denominators  that  unify  the 
seemingly  divergent  directions.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Three  lectures 
per  week.  Dr.  Nolte 

208.  The  Music  of  an  Individual  Composer  One  course 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Studies  will  be  based  upon  representative  compositions  of  the  various  categories  in 
which  the  composer  was  active.  The  history  of  each  genre  will  be  reviewed  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  gain  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  composer's  impact  in  each 
instance.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Dr.  Nolte 

215.  Twentieth-Century  Music  to  1945         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Music  100  or  Music  114. 

The  development  away  from  nineteenth-century  Romanticism  into  the  chief  move- 
ments of  the  twentieth-century  before  1945:  Impressionism,  Expressionism,  Primitiv- 
ism,  Futurism,  Neoclassicism,  and  nationalistic  influences.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Ms.  Pence  -  Sokoloff 

216.  Twentieth-Century  Music  from  1945         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Music  100  or  Music  114. 

The  growing  reliance  on  science,  technology,  and  mathematics,  and  their  relation  to 
music.  Covers  serialism,  electronic  music,  musique  concrete,  computer  music,  and 
chance  music.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Ms.  Pence  -  Sokoloff 

250.  Art  and  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructors. 
A  study  of  selected  works  of  art  and  music  in  Europe  and  America  from  1800  to 
1850  as  they  reflect  the  taste  and  outlook  of  that  period.  Comparative  analyses  of 
works  of  the  preceding  period  and  of  the  influence  of  Romanticism  on  the  art  and 
music  of  subsequent  periods  will  also  be  considered.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Dr.  Wurtele.  Mr.  Mangum 
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290.  Honors,  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Music         One  to  four  courses 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  Music;  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses;  the  maximum  for  one  term  is  one  course. 

390.  Senior  Seminar         One-half  course 
Required  of  music  majors.  Mr.  Sandresky 

Church  Music 

141-142.  Church  Music         One-half  course 

Evolution  of  the  organ,  national  characteristics  in  relation  to  literature  and  registra- 
tion ornamentation;  literature  for  the  church  service;  teaching  materials;  rudiments  of 
tuning.  One  lecture  per  week.  Dr.  Mueller 

241-242.  Church  Music         One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  accompanying,  modulation,  and  conducting 

from  the  console.  One  period  per  week.  Ms.  Mueller 

341-342.  Church  Music         One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  accompanying,  and  modulation.  One  period 

per  week.  Ms.  Sandresky 

Music  Education 

240.  Keyboard  Skills         One-quarter  course 

Emphasis  on  gaining  proficiency  in  sight-reading,  transposition  and  harmonization. 

One  period  per  week.  Dr.  Wurtele 

281-282.  Harp  Methods         One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials. 

Observation  of  teaching.  Ms.  Pence  -  Sokoloff 

283-284.  Piano  Methods         One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials. 

Observation  of  teaching.  Ms.  Mueller 

285-286.  Violin  Methods         One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials. 

Observation  of  teaching.  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

287-288.  Voice  Methods         One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  voice  teaching.  Physiology  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  phonetics, 

and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials.  Observation  of  teaching.  Ms.  Jacobowsky 

337.  Music  Education  Methods         One  course 

Planning,  organizing,  teaching,  and  directing  music  in  elementary  and  in  secondary 
schools.  For  Music  Education  majors  working  toward  the  North  Carolina  music  teach- 
ing certificate.  Block  Program.  Two  two-hour  periods  per  week,  and  one  four-hour 
observation  period  per  week.  Ms.  Samson 

345.  Music  Education  Internship         One  and  one-half  course 
Observations,  conferences,  workshop  periods,  and  directed  music  teaching  experi- 
ences in  elementary  grades  and  with  secondary  choral,  instrumental,  and  fine  arts 
groups.  Block  Program.  Ms.  Samson 
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Music  Performance 

Instruction  is  offered  in  stringed  instruments,  brass,  woodwinds,  and 
percussion,  in  addition  to  piano,  voice,  organ,  harp,  harpsichord,  and 
guitar.  Study  in  any  given  term  may  vary  from  a  one-quarter  course  to 
a  full  course  depending  on  the  balance  of  the  total  program.  Students 
may  study  the  above  instruments  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  rather 
than  for  course  credit. 

Performance  majors  are  offered  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  cello, 
harp,  harpsichord. 

10,  20.   Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week. 

110,  120.   Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  A  half  recital  is  required  of  performance  majors  in  the 

Bachelor  of  Music  program.  Music  Education  majors  will  include  Keyboard  Skills  240. 

210,  220.  Performance         Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 
One  hour  lesson  per  week. 

310,  320.   Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Violin  majors  will  include  the  study  of  viola.  A  full  recital 

is  required  of  performance  majors  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program. 

150.  Choral  Ensemble  One-quarter  course 

Study  of  the  techniques  of  choral  singing.  Performance  of  works  from  a  wide  range 

of  styles  and  periods.  Three  periods  per  week.  Ms.  Harsanyi 

160.  Piano  Ensemble         One-quarter  course 

Study  of  the  four-hand  piano  literature  for  one  and  two  pianos.  Two  periods  per 

week.  Mr.  Heidemann 

170.  Orchestra  One-quarter  course 

Practical  experience  in  playing  in  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orchestra.  Four 

terms  required  of  all  string  majors.  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

180.  Instrumental  Ensemble         One-quarter  course 

Performance  of  chamber  music  from  the  standard  repertoire.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Mr.  Jacobowsky 

190.  Chorale  One  quarter  course 

Participation  in  the  Winston-Salem  Chorale.  Experience  will  include  general  choral 

work,  opera,  and  oratorio. 

265.  Brass  Instruments  One-quarter  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Brass  and  Percussion  121a.  Brass 
and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  brass  and 
percussion  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 

266.  Woodwind  Instruments         One-half  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Woodwinds  121a.  Woodwind  In- 
struments Class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  all  principal  instruments  of 
the  woodwind  family.  Two  periods  per  week. 
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267.  Percussion  Instruments         One-quarter  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Brass  and  Percussion  121a.  Brass 
and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  brass  and 
percussion  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week.  Ms.  Johnson 

268.  Stringed  Instruments         One-quarter  course 

The  course  covers  in  the  string  field  the  same  general  work  as  Music  265  in  the 
brass  field.  One  period  per  week.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years. 
Mr.  Jacobowsky 

273-274.  Conducting         One-half  course 

Techniques  of  choral  and  orchestral  conducting;  use  of  baton;  individual  practice  in 

conducting  choral  and  orchestral  compositions.  Mr.  Jacobowsky 


Department  of  Physical  Education 


Associate  Professor  Woodward,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors 
Mauger,  Rufty. 

The  emphasis  of  the  departmental  offerings  is  on  the  values  inherent 
in  movement  activities  through  dance,  exercise  and  sport.  Classes  are 
conducted  to  include  knowledge  of  the  various  activities  and  the  op- 
portunity for  physical,  social  and  emotional  benefits. 

The  physical  education  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  completion 
of  four  terms  to  be  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  additional  terms.  The  requirement  is  at 
least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  team  sports,  individ- 
ual or  dual  sports,  modern  dance,  body  mechanics.  Freshmen  take 
field  hockey  the  first  term  of  their  freshman  year,  after  which  they  may 
choose  the  activities  they  wish  to  take.  The  required  uniform  must  be 
used. 

A  record  of  a  recent  physical  examination  is  required  of  each  student. 
A  special  program  of  restricted  activity  will  be  provided  if  the 
physician  indicates  that  it  is  needed. 

Classes  are  scheduled  according  to  terms  as  follows: 


Fall  Term 

(12  weeks) 
Choreography 
Fencing 
Golf 

Horseback  Riding 
Modern  Dance 
Tennis 


Spring  Term 
(5  weeks) 
Badminton     Horseback  Riding 
Basketball      Modern  Dance 
Body  Mechanics  &  Health 
Fencing  Trampoline 

Folk  Dance    Volleyball 


(8  weeks) 
Archery 
Golf 

Horseback  Riding 
Modern  Dance 
Tennis 
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The  extra  fee  charged  for  Horseback  Riding  is  $135.00  for  Fall  Term, 
$56.00  for  5  weeks  and  $90.00  for  8  weeks  in  Spring  Term. 

10-20.   Physical  Education  for  Freshmen 

Required  of  all  freshmen.  The  Staff 

100-120.   Physical  Education  for  Sophomores 

Required  of  all  sophomores.  The  Staff 

200-220.   Physical  Education  for  Juniors  The  Staff 

300-320.  Physical  Education  for  Seniors  The  Staff 


Psychology  and  Education 


Associate  Professor  Hills,  Chairman;  Professor  Karnes;  Associate 
Professors  Bray,  Samson,  Woodward;  Assistant  Professors  Bernhardt, 
Cardwell,  Dudley,  A.  Nelson;  Instructors:  Ganet,  Garrett,  Homer,  R. 
Nelson,  Newell,  Swider. 

A  major  is  offered  in  psychology.  All  courses  in  psychology  are  in- 
tended to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  scientific 
and  applied  aspects  of  psychology. 

There  is  no  major  in  education,  for  the  education  of  teachers  at  Salem 
College  is  the  concern  of  the  entire  institution.  There  is,  rather,  an 
institutional  emphasis  upon  teacher  education  as  it  involves  demon- 
strated competency  in  general  education,  professional  education,  and 
academic  specialization.  Any  student  desiring  to  fulfill  certification 
requirements  does  so  through  the  Department  of  Psychology- 
Education. 


Psychology 


A  major  in  psychology  consists  of  8  courses  in  psychology.  For  a 
major  in  psychology,  Psychology  70,  200,  221-222,  260,  and  390  are 
required. 

70.  Introduction  to  Psychology         One  course 

An  introduction  to  psychology  as  a  science  and  a  discipline  through  a  survey  of 
major  subject  areas  such  as  biological  bases  of  behavior,  human  growth  and  devel- 
opment, perception,  learning,  personality  theory,  social  and  abnormal  psychology. 
Dr.  Dudley.  Dr.  Nelson,  Ms.  Nelson 
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80.  Developmental  Psychology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70 
A  survey  of  lifetime  behavioral  development  of  the  individual,  including  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  specific  problems  in  adjustment  and  learning  of  children  who  deviate  from 
the  norm  in  physical,  social,  emotional,  or  intellectual  development.  Observation  of  a 
child  within  his  group  will  be  the  basis  of  a  required  study  and  report.  Three  meet- 
ings and  one  two-period  laboratory.  Dr.  Nelson,  Ms.  Homer 

200.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
An  introduction  to  the  systems  or  "schools"  of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  their 
historical  antecedents.  The  contributions  of  each  system  to  contemporary  psychology 
will  be  stressed.  Three  meetings  per  week.  Required  for  a  major  in  psychology. 
Dr.  Nelson 

205.  Social  Psychology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
Social  attitudes  and  their  development,  nature  of  prejudice,  group  behavior,  psychol- 
ogy of  leadership,  propaganda,  war.  Two  meetings  and  one  two-period  laboratory. 
See  Sociology  205.  Dr.  Nelson 

210.  The  Exceptional  Child         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70 
An  in-depth  study  of  the  problems  in  development,  adjustment  and  learning  of  chil- 
dren who  deviate  from  the  norm  in  physical,  social,  emotional  or  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Hills 

221.  Experimental  Psychology  and  Psychological  Statistics         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 

An  introduction  to  the  experimental  approach  to  the  study  of  behavior.  Emphasis  is 
placed  both  on  the  literature  and  methodology  of  Experimental  Psychology.  Practice 
in  design,  execution,  analysis,  and  critical  evaluation  of  psychological  research.  Two 
lectures,  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Required  for  a  major  in  Psychology.         Dr.  Dudley 

222.  Experimental  Psychology  and  Psychological  Statistics         One  course 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  221. 

Continuation  of  Psychology  221.  Two  lectures,  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Required  for 
a  major  in  Psychology.  Dr.  Dudley 

225.  Physiological  Psychology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
A  study  of  the  neurophysiological  basis  of  psychological  processes.  Topics  covered 
include  a  physiological  analysis  of  learning,  motivation,  arousal-attention,  sleep, 
sensory  activity  and  other  aspects  of  behavior.  Three  meetings  per  week.     Dr.  Dudley 

230.  Learning  and  Motivation         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
Current  theories  and  recent  research  on  learning,  motivation  and  related  processes. 
Offered  in  1974-75  and  alternate  years.  Three  meetings  per  week.  Dr.  Dudley 

240.  Perception  and  Cognition         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
A  study  of  the  theoretical  and  experimental  issues  in  the  area  of  perceptual  and 
cognitive  processes.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Three  meetings  per 
week.  Dr.  Dudley 
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250.   Psychological  Measurement  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
Study  of  test  theory  and  construction,  including  such  areas  as  intelligence,  aptitude, 
interest,  personality,  and  achievement.  Practice  in  administering  tests,  scoring  and 
interpreting  the  results  for  normal,  retarded,  and  superior  individuals.  Two  meetings, 
one  two-period  laboratory.  Dr.  Karnes,  Ms.  Ganet 

260.  Theories  of  Personality  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
A  summary  of  major  contemporary  theories  of  personality,  including  relevant  research 
and  evaluation  of  each  theory  in  its  historical  context  as  well  as  its  identification 
with  the  contemporary  scene.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Required  for  a  major  in 
psychology.  Dr.  Hills 

270.  Abnormal  Psychology  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70. 
A  study  of  origins,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  treatment  of  deviant  behavior 
(neuroses,  psychoses,  and  character  disorders),  with  illustrative  case  material. 
Social,  and  clinical  aspects  of  emotional  disturbances  are  considered.  3  meetings 
per  week  plus  2  period  lab.  Dr.  Hills 

280.  Reading  and  Research         One  or  One-half  course 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  any  Psychology 

major,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  faculty  adviser. 

Honors  290.   Independent  and 

Directed  Study  in  Psychology         One-half  course  to  two  courses 

One-half  course  to  two  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  psychology,  subject  to  approval  of  the  department 
chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  one  course  per  term. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

A  concentration  of  study  on  current  psychological  theories  and  problems  of  learning 
based  upon  the  literature  of  psychology  (journals,  bulletins,  monographs).  Two  meet- 
ings per  week.  Required  of  all  majors  in  the  department.  Offered  spring  term  only. 
Dr.  Hills 


Education 


Salem,  through  its  Approved  Program  approach  to  certification,  offers 
programs  in  Teacher  Education  approved  by  North  Carolina's  State 
Board  of  Education.  In  September,  1972,  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Education  resolved  that  institutions  involved  in  teacher  preparation 
should  work  toward  the  development  of  a  competency  based  program 
for  teacher  education.  This  is  intended  to  be  an  extension  of  the 
Approved  Program  approach  to  teacher  certification  in  effect  since 
1968  and  will  base  certification  on  competency  as  a  part  of  Salem's 
Approved  Program. 
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In  April,  1974,  Salem  College  received  its  most  recent  visitation  by  a 
program  review  committee  and  in  June,  1974,  approval  was  received 
for  the  following  programs: 

Elementary  Education 

Early  Childhood  Education 
Intermediate  Education 

Secondary  Education 
Biology 
Chemistry 
English 

Foreign  Languages  (French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish) 
Mathematics 
Social  Studies 

Special  Studies 
Art 

Exceptional  Children  (Learning  Disabilities) 
Music 

In  addition  to  its  Approved  Program,  which  is  operative  through  the 
Division  of  Certification  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Salem  College's  programs  in  teacher  education 
(with  the  exception  of  the  new  program  in  Learning  Disabilities)  are 
approved  by  the  National  Council  for  the  accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  (N.C.A.T.E.)-  The  N.C.A.T.E.  approval  makes  possible 
reciprocity  in  certification  with  approximately  thirty  states.  Students 
must  formally  apply  to  enter  the  Teacher  Education  Program.  Enroll- 
ment in  an  education  course  does  not  mean  that  a  student  is  accepted 
in  the  program.  Approval  for  entering  the  Teacher  Education  Program 
is  normally  applied  for  in  the  spring  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

Requirements 

Salem  College's  primary  commitment  is  to  the  Liberal  Arts  education 
of  women.  The  teacher  certification  program  is,  we  believe,  strength- 
ened by  being  built  upon  the  basic  plan  of  study  of  the  College  rather 
than  being  established  as  a  separate  degree  program  or  major  field. 
This  structure  also  ensures  the  involvement  of  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators throughout  the  college  in  preparation  of  teachers. 

To  be  recommended  for  certification,  a  Salem  College  degree  candi- 
date must  complete  the  graduation  requirements  of  the  College  —  32 
courses,  4  January  Programs,  4  terms  of  Physical  Education;  the 
degree  program  must  include  study  which  satisfies  the  College  Basic- 
Distribution  Requirements  and  the  requirements  of  a  major  field,  and 
which  provides  for  the  competencies  required  in  the  area  of  desired 
certification. 
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The  Approved  Program  for  certification  requires  the  satisfactory  es- 
tablishment of  competencies  in  the  areas  designated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  —  General  Education,  Teaching 
Specialty  and  Professional  Education.  Salem  College's  course  pro- 
gram for  assisting  students  in  attaining  the  required  competencies  is 
described  below. 

A.   General  Education  (For  B.A.  and  B.S.  students,  Note  degree  re- 
quirements for  B.M.) 

As  stated  in  the  Guidelines  for  State  Approval,  the  general  studies 
component  ".  .  .  is  regarded  as  that  learning  which  meets  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  all  teachers,  both  in  the  role  of  teacher  and  as  citizens 
in  a  democracy  .  .  .  the  program  of  preparation  in  general  education 
should  provide  the  understandings,  the  knowledge,  the  appreciation 
and  the  sensitivity  attained  through  experiences  and  the  study  of  a 
broad  range  of  materials  and  concepts  ranging  across  the  humanities, 
the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics  or 
logic." 

Salem  College's  general  education  program  for  teacher  education 
includes: 

English  10,  20  2  courses 

Speech  Audition 
Fine  Arts  (Music  or  Art  Appreciation, 

Drama)  1  course 

Literature  (English  or  Foreign  Language  1  course 

Religion/Philosophy  1  course 

Foreign  Language  (Modern  or  Classical)  Proficiency  at  the 

intermediate  level 

"History  (105,  106;  107,  108;  or  101,  102)  2  courses 
Social  Science  (Sociology,  Anthro- 
pology, Economics,  Political  Science, 

Psychology,  Geography)  2  courses  —  each  from 

a  different  area 

'Science  (Laboratory  course  required)  1  course 

'Mathematics  or  Logic  1  course 

Physical  and  Health  Education  4  Terms 

*A  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  Science/ 
Mathematics  or  Logic. 
* 'History  105  or  106  is  required  for  Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate 
(see  Teaching  Specialty). 

Students  should  note  that  the  general  education  requirements  for 
education  differ  from  the  College  Basic  Distribution  Requirements  for 
the  B.A.  degree.  Students  must  complete  both  the  Basic  Distribution 
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Requirements  and  the  general  education  requirements  if  they  desire 
certification.  Courses  used  to  apply  toward  the  general  education 
requirement  may  also  apply  toward  a  major  or  other  requirements  for 
certification  as  noted  below  or  indicated  in  the  catalogue. 

B.  The  requirements  for  each  area  of  teaching  specialty  are  as 
follows: 

Early  Childhood  (K-3) 

Fine  and  Practical  Arts,  Education  202  1 Vz  courses 

Children's  Literature,  Education  212  Vz  course 
History  of  the  English  Language  and  Modern 

Grammar,  English  216  Vz  course 

Mathematics  40  Vz  course 

American  History — see  General  Education  1      course 

Intermediate  (4-9) 

American  History — see  General  Education  1      course 

Fine  and  Practical  Arts,  Education  202  11/2  courses 

Children's  Literature,  Education  212  Vz  course 

History  of  the  English  Language  and  Modern 

Grammar,  English  216  Vz  course 

Concentration  Area 

Language  Arts — 6  courses  including  English  10,  20,  English 

216;  Education  212;  and  electives  in  literature  (English). 
Social  Studies — 6  courses  including  history  and  3  courses  rep- 
resenting three  of  the  following:  Anthropology,  Economics, 

Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociology. 
Science — 5  courses  including  both  biological  and  physical 

science. 
Mathematics — 5  courses  plus  Mathematics  40  or  the  equivalent. 
Fine  Arts — 5  courses  either  in  Art  or  in  Music. 

Secondary 

For  the  secondary  certificate,  students  are  required  to  complete  a 
major  in  the  areas  for  which  certification  is  desired.  Special 
course  requirements  in  the  major  are  indicated  for  education 
students  in: 

English — English  216  is  required 

Mathematics — Physics  10,  20  in  addition  to  a  major  in 

Mathematics 
Social  Studies — A  major  in  History  is  strongly  recommended. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  major  in  another  Social  Science,  a 

plan  of  study  must  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  Teacher 

Education. 
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Special  Subject 

Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  their  major  advisor  about 
possible  special  requirements  in  the  major  for  certification. 

Special  Subject 

Art — The  special  subject  certificate  in  Art  prepares  the  student  to 
teach  on  all  levels — Early  Childhood,  Intermediate,  and  Sec- 
ondary. For  a  teaching  certificate  in  Art,  8  courses  are  re- 
quired. These  must  include: 

Art  100 

Education  202  (Art  portion) 
Art  121,  122 

2  courses  selected  from  Art  211,  212,  233,  234,  and  Home 
Economics  224,  225 

Music — The  special  subject  certificate  in  music  prepares  the 
student  to  teach  on  all  levels — Early  Childhood,  Intermediate, 
and  Secondary. 

For  certification  in  Music,  a  major  in  Music  Education  (B.M.) 
is  necessary.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Music  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  detailed  catalogue  statement  of  requirements  in  General 
Education  and  in  the  major  for  Music  Education. 
Learning  Disabilities 

Children's  Literature,  Education  212  Vz  course 
Teaching  of  Reading  in  Early  Childhood  and 

Intermediate  Grades,  Education  331  Vz  course 
History  of  the  English  Language  and  Modern 

Grammar,  English  216  Vz  course 

Introduction  to  Psychology,  Psychology  70  1       course 

Developmental  Psychology,  Psychology  80  1       course 

The  Exceptional  Child,  Psychology  210  1       course 

Psychological  Measurement,  Psychology  250  1       course 

C.   Professional  Education 

Early  Childhood  (K-3)  and  Intermediate  (4-9) 

Educational  Psychology,  Education  100 
Foundations  of  Education,  Education  220 
The  Block — Fall  of  Senior  Year 

Education  321,  325  or  327,  331,  335,  and  341 
Secondary  (10-12)  including  Art  and  Music 
Educational  Psychology,  Education  100 
Foundations  of  Education,  Education  220 
The  Block — Fall  of  Senior  Year 

Education  323,  329,  333  or  Music  337, 

and  Education  343  or  Music  345 
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Special  Subject — Learning  Disabilities 

Educational  Psychology,  Education  100 
Foundations  of  Education,  Education  220 
Introduction  to  Learning  Disabilities, 

Education  230 
Techniques  of  Teaching  the  Learning  Disabled, 

Education  240 
Learning  Disabilities:  Internship,  Education  350 


Proficiency 

If  the  student  establishes  proficiency  or  otherwise  demonstrates  ac- 
ceptable competency  for  any  of  the  above  requirements,  the  number 
of  course  program  requirements  is  reduced  accordingly. 
The  courses  leading  to  a  teacher's  certificate  have  as  objectives  the 
professional  preparation  of  teachers  and  include  opportunity  for 
extensive  observation  in  schools  and  community  agencies  and  di- 
rected teaching  in  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  Schools.  A 
program  for  the  selection  and  guidance  of  candidates  for  teaching 
certificates  is  part  of  the  program  in  professional  education. 


100.  Educational  Psychology         One  course 

Study  and  application  of  psychological  principles  of  development,  motivation,  and 
learning  to  contemporary  education  problems.  Observation  of  and  experiences  with 
children  in  learning  situations.  Four  or  five  meetings  per  week.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  certification.  Dr.  Bernhardt,  Mr.  Bray 

Education  130.  Theories,  Design,  and  Production  of  Instructional  Media 

One-half  course 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  and  theories  involved  in  the  use  of  communi- 
cation media  in  society;  planning  and  production  of  still  pictures,  graphics,  displays, 
transparencies,  and  audio  recordings  for  instructional  use;  the  design  and  applica- 
tion of  materials  related  to  current  theories  of  instruction.  One  lecture,  one  two-hour 
lab.  Mr.  Bray 

321.  Developmental  Psychology         One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100. 
A  study  of  behavioral  development  of  the  individual,  prenatal  through  early  adoles- 
cence (K-9).  Observation  of  a  child  within  his  peer  group  will  be  the  basis  of  a 
required  case  study.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  Early  Childhood  Education  and 
Intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program)  Ms.  Ganet 

323.  Developmental  Psychology         Three-quarter  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100. 
A  study  of  the  behavioral  development  of  the  individual  with  emphasis  upon  the  early 
adolescent  through  adulthood  (10-12).  Observation  of  a  child  within  his  peer  group 
will  be  the  basis  of  a  required  case  study.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  secondary 
certification.  (Block  Program)  Mr.  Bray 
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202.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts         One  and  one-half  courses 

Prerequisite:  Education  100. 

Co-requisite:  Education  220. 
The  content  areas  of  Art,  Music,  and  Physical  Education  for  the  elementary  teacher 
(K-9).  Three  lectures  and  three  two-hour  laboratory-studio  periods  a  week,  allowing 
for  laboratory  experience,  practical  experience  in  the  studio,  in  the  listening  rooms, 
and  on  the  athletic  field;  remaining  studio-laboratory  periods  used  for  observation  of 
art,  music,  and  physical  education  experiences  in  public  school  classrooms.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate  certification. 
Ms.  Samson,  Mr.  Swider,  Ms.  Woodward 

212.   Children's  Literature  One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Intended  to  acquaint  the  teacher  of  the  elementary  child  with  the  field  of  children's 
literature  (K-9).  Provides  opportunity  for  extensive  reading  in  many  areas  of  literature, 
for  collection  of  information  into  a  form  usable  by  the  future  teacher,  and  for  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  visual  and  auditory  aids  to  increase  the  reading  interests  of  the 
elementary  pupil.  Three  meetings  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  Early 
Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate  certification.  Dr.  Bernhardt 

220.   Foundations  of  Education         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100. 
The  American  school  in  historical,  philosophical,  and  sociological  perspective,  with 
emphasis  upon  contemporary  issues.  Four  or  five  meetings  per  week.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  teacher  certification.  Mr.  Bray 

230.   Introduction  to  Learning  Disabilities  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Survey  of  definitions;  theories  of  etiology,  identification,  prevention,  and  remediation 
of  learning  disabilities.  The  course  will  include  observations  with  children,  and  con- 
ferences. Dr.  Karnes.  Ms.  Ganet 

240.  Techniques  of  Teaching  the  Learning  Disabled  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  230. 
Evaluation  and  diagnosis  of  behavior  patterns  of  the  learning  disabled,  using  psycho- 
logical statistics  and  measurements.  Dr.  Karnes,  Ms.  Ganet 

325.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education  One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100,  Education  220. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  to  provide  for  the  observation  and  study  of  techniques  and 
content  materials  used  in  the  kindergarten  through  the  third  grade.  Included  are  con- 
centration on  social  studies,  health,  classroom  management,  planning,  reporting  and 
evaluation,  curriculum.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  Early  Childhood  Education  Cer- 
tification. (Block  Program)  Staff 

327.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  (4-9)         One-half  course 

Prerequisites:  Education  100,  Education  220. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  to  provide  for  observation  and  study  of  techniques  and  con- 
tent materials  used  in  the  intermediate  grades.  4-9.  including  concentration  on  social 
studies,  health,  classroom  management,  planning,  reporting  and  evaluation,  curricu- 
lum. Required  of  all  candidates  for  Intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program) 
Ms.  Garrett.  Ms.  Woodward 
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329.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100,  Education  220. 
Theories  of  learning  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  study  of  principles  underlying  the  use 
of  techniques  and  materials  in  teaching  in  the  secondary  school.  Observation  of 
practices  in  the  student's  area  of  teaching  in  an  assigned  public-school  classroom  is 
required.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  secondary  certification.  (Block  Program) 

Dr.  Bernhardt,  Mr.  Bray,  Ms.  Newell,  Mr.  Swider,  and  consultants  from  academic 
disciplines. 

331.  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate 

Grades  (K-9)         One-half  course 
A  study  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
effective  reading  skills  as  applied  in  both  developmental  and  remedial  reading  pro- 
grams in  grades  K-9.  Directed  observations  in  schools  are  required.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate  certification.  (Block 
Program)  Dr.  Bernhardt,  Ms.  Ganet 

333.  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School         One-quarter  course 

Prerequisite:  Education  100,  Education  220. 
A  study  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the  development  of  effective  read- 
ing skills  needed  by  the  student  to  read  in  the  content  areas  taught  in  the  secondary 
school.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  special  reading  needs  in  each  subject 
area.  Evaluative  procedures  are  stressed.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  secondary 
certification.  (Block  Program)  Dr.  Bernhardt 

335.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

and  Intermediate  Grades  (K-9)         One-half  course 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  trips  to  provide  study  and  observation  of  content  ma- 
terials and  techniques  used  in  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  Early  Childhood  Education 
and  Intedmediate  certification.  (Block  Program)  Ms.  Garrett,  Ms.  Newell 

337.  Music  Education         See  page  83 

341.  Elementary  Education:  Internship         One  and  one-half  course 

Supervised  internship  in  an  elementary  school  as  preparation  for  the  student  teacher 

in  the  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  Early 

Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program) 

Mrs.  Garrett,  Dr.  Bernhardt 

343.  Secondary  Education:  Internship         One  and  one-half  course 
Supervised  internship  in  a  secondary  school  as  preparation  for  the  student  teacher  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  secondary  certifica- 
tion. (Block  Program)       Mr.  Bray,  Ms.  Newell,  Mr.  Swider,  Dr.  Bernhardt,  Dr.  Cardwell 

345.  Music  Education:  Internship         See  page  83 

350.  Learning  Disabilities:  Internship         One  and  one-half  course 

Prerequisites:  Education  230,  240 
Supervised  internship  in  the  Center  for  Special  Education  at  Salem  College  and  in 
the  schools  of  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County,  including  observation  and  experience 
with  the  learning  disabled  as  individuals  and  in  small  groups.      Dr.  Karnes,  Ms.  Ganet 
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Department  of  Religion  and   Philosophy 

Professor  Hill,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Kelly,  Thompson. 

A  major  in  religion  is  offered,  which  requires  a  total  of  eight  and  a  half 
courses,  including  senior  seminar,  one  course  from  each  of  the  three 
areas,  biblical,  historical,  and  critical  studies,  and  a  course  in  philoso- 
phy. A  joint  major  in  religion-philosophy  consists  of  four  courses  in 
religion  chosen  from  the  three  areas  mentioned  above  and  four 
courses  in  philosophy. 

The  student  of  religion  examines  the  systems  of  ideas  expressed  in 
the  great  religions,  notably  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  by  which 
man  endeavors  to  understand  his  own  existence. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  per  week. 
Biblical  Studies 

103.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  One  course 

A  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  focusing  on  the  problems  that  arise  when  this 
ancient  literature  is  read  in  the  light  of  modern  methods  of  study,  problems  concern- 
ing literary  analysis,  historiography,  theological  perspective  and  religious  language, 
and  hermeneutics.  Dr.  Kelly 

104.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  One  course 

The  New  Testament  is  approached  according  to  the  same  critical  methods  as  those 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  study.  Emphasis  on  the  portraits  of  Jesus  found  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  brief  introductions  to  Paul's  letters  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Dr.  Kelly 

210.  The  Prophets  and  Poets  of  the  Old  Testament  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Religion  103. 
An  advanced  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  prophetic  and  poetic  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  e.g.,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah;  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes. 
Dr.  Kelly 

220.  The  Historical  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Religion  103,  history  major,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
An  advanced  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  historical  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament: 
the  Pentateuch  (Genesis  through  Deuteronomy),  the  Deuteronomic  History  (Deuter- 
onomy through  Kings),  the  Chronicler's  History  (Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah). 
Emphasis  on  historiographical  problems.  Dr.  Kelly 

230.   Paul  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Religion  104. 
An  advanced  study  of  the  Book  of  Acts  and  the  letters  of  Paul.  Paul's  life  and 
thought  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  early  church  and  in  the  context  of  con- 
temporary Hellenism  and  Judaism.  Dr.  Kelly 

232.  John         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Religion  104. 
An  advanced  study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  letters  of  John;  the  author's  thought 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  early  church  and  in  the  context  of  contemporary 
Hellenism  and  Judaism.  Dr.  Kelly 
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Historical  Studies 


125.  Religion  and  the  Hellenistic-Roman  World         One  course 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Christianity  from  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  to 
the  fifth  century.  A  focus  on  Christianity's  interaction  with  religious  movements  such 
as  gnosticism,  mystery  religions,  Neoplatonism  and  stoicism.  Dr.  Thompson 

126.  The  Medieval  Image  and  Christianity         One  course 

A  study  of  Christian  thought  and  expression  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  religious  institutions,  cultural  and  artistic  forms,  and  theological  patterns. 
Dr.  Thompson 

135.  Religion  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Enlightenment         One  course 

A  survey  of  religious  thought  and  experience  from  the  sixteenth  century  Reformation 
to  the  eighteenth  century  Enlightenment.  Emphasis  on  Protestant  and  Catholic  ex- 
pression and  its  interaction  with  cultural  and  ideological  forces  of  the  period. 
Dr.  Thompson 

136.  Religion  and  the  Modern  World         One  course 

A  study  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Christian  and  Jewish  thought  and  move- 
ments, the  rise  of  religious  liberalism,  the  Social  Gospel,  neo-orthodoxy  and  neo- 
Thomism,  sectarian  and  ecumenical  tendencies,  contemporary  theological  movements. 
Dr.  Thompson 

240.  Religion  in  America         One  course 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion  or  history  of  the  United  States. 
A  study  of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  groups  in  America,  their  theological  and 
institutional  developments  to  1900  and  their  impact  on  American  social  and  intellect- 
ual history.  Dr.  Thompson 

260.  Problems  in  the  Study  of  Religious  History         One  course 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion  and  one  in  history. 
The  study  of  a  period  or  comprehensive  topic  in  Western  religious  history,  to  be 
selected  by  the  students  and  professor  in  the  course.  Examination  of  methods  of 
historical  research  and  interpretation.  Dr.  Thompson 

Critical  Studies 

106.  The  Religious  Dimension         One  course 

Examination  of  fundamental  religious  and  philosophic  questions  through  reading  and 
discussion  of  four  of  the  following:  The  Sacred  Canopy,  Berger;  I  and  Thou,  Buber; 
Ghandi's  Truth,  Erickson;  Shangtung  Compound,  Gilky;  The  Sickness  Unto  Death, 
Kierkegaard;  Cry,  The  Beloved  Country,  Paton;  Short  Stories,  O'Connor;  The  Mind  of 
the  Maker,  Sayers;  other  works  available  in  English.     Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Thompson 

166.  Judaeo-Christian  Ethics  and  Contemporary  Issues         One  course 
An  introduction  to  theological  thinking  about  contemporary  social  issues:  reason  and 
faith  in  decision-making;  background  of  biblical  ethics;  various  relationships  between 
religion  and  civilization;  attention  given  to  such  problem  areas  as  love,  war,  social 
justice,  and  urbanization.  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Thompson 

235.  Non-Western  Religious  Traditions         One  course 

The  historical,  ideological  and  cultural  development  of  major  non-Western  religions, 
including  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Shintoism,  and  Islam,  and  an  examination  of  the 
phenomenology  of  religion.  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Thompson 
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250.  Great  Religious  Thinkers  One  course 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion. 
Intensive  study  of  the  thought  of  one  or  two  of  the  following:  Augustine,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  classical  Reformers,  Kierkegaard,  Paul  Till ich,  Martin  Buber,  the 
Niebuhrs,  other  contemporary  figures.  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Thompson 

270.  Reading  in  Religion  or  Philosophy  One-half  course 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  department. 
Directed  reading  in  a  selected  area  in  religion  or  philosophy.  Concentration  on  a  par- 
ticular religious  or  philosophic  thinker,  historical  period,  or  special  topic.  One  or  two 
meetings  per  week.  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Thompson 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Religion         One  to  three  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  religion,  subject  to  the  approval  of  department  chair- 
man. Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  three  courses,  the  maximum  for 
any  one  semester  being  two  courses. 

302.   Philosophy  of  Religion  One  course 

Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  one  course  in  religion. 
The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the  works  of  various 
philosophers,  ancient  and  modern.  Dr.  Hill 

320.  The  Sociology  of  Religion         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  and  Religion  240  or  any  200-level  sociology  course. 
An  analysis  of  group  beliefs  and  practices,  secularization,  the  consequences  of  uni- 
formities and  variations  in  religious  behavior  and  attitudes.  It  will  be  offered  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Sociology.  Dr.  Thomas 

390.  Senior  Seminar         One-half  course 
Required  of  majors.  Dr.  Hill 


Philosophy 


Philosophy  aims  to  give  a  reasoned  conception  of  the  universe  and  of 
man's  place  in  it,  and  in  so  doing  to  define  the  ideals  which  call  for 
recognition  in  the  moral,  social,  aesthetic,  and  religious  realms. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  per  week. 

101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy         One  course 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  its  methods  and  aims.  Consideration  of  a 
variety  of  philosophies  with  selected  readings  from  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Dr.  Hill 

121.  Logic  and  Scientific  Method         One  course 

Introduction  to  logic  as  the  science  of  valid  inference.  Problems  and  principles  of 
both  deductive  and  inductive  inference,  the  significance  of  modern  symbolic  logic, 
and  the  role  played  by  logic  in  all  of  man's  activities.  Dr.  Hill 
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202.  Problems  of  Philosophy         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101  or  121. 
Systematic  consideration  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  philosophic  enterprise  and  the 
interrelations  of  their  problems.  Two  or  three  problems  to  be  selected  for  penetrating 
study.  Dr.  Hill 

207.  Greek  Philosophy         One  course 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy  or  Classical  Studies  major. 
The  development  of  philosophical  thought  from  its  origins  in  Ancient  Greece  through 
the  Hellenic  period.  Dr.  Hill 

208.  Modern  Philosophy         One  course 

The  development  of  philosophical  thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Dr.  Hill 

210.  Individual  Philosophers         One  course 

Intensive  study  of  the  works  of  a  classical  philosopher;  ancient  or  modern.        Dr.  Hill 

222.  Ethics         One  course 

The  central  concepts  and  problems  of  ethics,  with  readings  representative  of  the 

main  types  of  ethical  theories.  Dr.  Hill 

302.  Philosophy  of  Religion         One  course 

Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  one  course  in  philosophy. 
The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the  works  of  various 
philosophers.  Dr.  Hill 


Department  of  Sociology  and  Economics 


Associate  Professor  Thomas,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Wendt; 
Assistant  Professor  Gilliland;  Instructors  Johnson  and  Canupp. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  sociology  will  provide  the  student  with  the 
analytical  tools  to  understand  traditional  and  current  social  events  and 
trends.  The  major  in  sociology  requires  the  completion  of  six  courses 
in  addition  to  Sociology  210  and  215.  Only  one  100-level  course  may 
be  applied  toward  the  Sociology  major. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  economics  will  provide  the  student  with  the 
tools  to  understand  and  analyze  current  events  and  trends  in  econom- 
ics, different  market  structures  and  their  ramifications  in  American 
business,  government  policy,  and  consumer  behavior. 

The  major  in  economics  requires  the  completion  of  four  courses  at 
Wake  Forest  University  (or  some  other  college)  in  addition  to  Econom- 
ics 110,  230,  240  and  290.  In  addition,  the  major  is  required  to  have 
one  course  in  statistics. 
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Sociology 

100.   Introduction  to  Sociology  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts,  theories,  and  methods  that  form  the  core  of  the 
sociological  perspective  on  human  social  behavior,  including  such  topics  as  social 
structure,  sociaf  process,  socialization,  and  culture.  Dr.  Gilliland  and  Dr.  Thomas 

110.   Social  Problems  One  course 

Analysis  of  some  of  the  major  social  problems  of  American  society  in  terms  of  socio- 
logical concepts  and  principles.  Mr.  Wendt 

130.   Cultural  Anthropology  One  course 

A  study  of  primitive  societies,  emphasizing  their  social  organization,  culture,  and 

change.  Mr.  Wendt 

205.  Social  Psychology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  70.  See  Psychology  205. 
Social  attitudes  and  their  development,  nature  of  prejudice,  group  dynamics,  psy- 
chology of  leadership,  propaganda,  war.  Dr.  Nelson 

210.   Research  Methods         One  course 

Prerequisites:  Sociology  100  or  110  and  215.  Required  of  all  sociology  majors. 
An  examination  of  important  methodological  and  theoretical  approaches  in  the 
analysis  of  social  phenomena,  including  theory  building.  Dr.  Thomas 

215.  Introduction  to  Statistics         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110. 
An  introduction  to  elementary  descriptive  statistics  and  basic  principles  of  statistical 
inference,  including  estimation  and  tests  of  hypotheses.  Required  of  all  sociology 
majors.  Dr.  Gilliland 

220.  The  Evolution  of  Social  Inequality  (Social  Stratification) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  or  junior  standing. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  systems  of  social  inequality  (stratification)  in  human 
societies.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  nature,  causes,  and  consequences  of  uniformities 
and  various  in  social  inequality.  Dr.  Thomas 

225.  Community  Social  Services  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  and  junior  standing.  (Not  open  to  sophomores) 
A  study  of  the  agencies  and  the  methods  used  by  a  community  to  cope  with  its 
problems  and  approached  through  a  review  of  the  history  of  public  and  private 
agencies,  field  trips,  and  field  placement  in  an  agency.  One  lecture;  one  field  trip; 
three  hours  field  placement.  Mr.  Canupp 

230.   Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  or  junior  standing. 
An  examination  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  uniformities  and  variations  of 
behavioral  expectations  associated  with  sex  in  modern  societies.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  social  learning,  role  conflict,  and  social  movements  associated  with  social  inequali- 
ties related  to  sex  status.  Dr.  Gilliland 

232.   Marriage  and  The  Family  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  or  junior  standing. 
A  study  of  the  institution  of  marriage  and  the  family  in  various  societies  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  contemporary  American  family.  Dr.  Gilliland 
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240.  The  Sociology  of  Education         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  or  junior  standing. 
An  examination  of  social  influences  (e.g.,  family,  peers,  school)  affecting  academic 
performance  and  attitudes.  Attention  is  given  to  the  educational  institution,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  multiple  and  changing  functions  of  formal  education  in  industrial 
societies.  Dr.  GiUiland 

260.  Intergroup  Relations         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  or  junior  standing. 
Racial  and  cultural  minority  groups.  Emphasis  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination.  Some  attention  is  given  to  contemporary  social  move- 
ments in  the  United  States.  Staff 

270.  Criminology         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  or  junior  standing. 
An  analysis  of  crime  and  delinquency  as  legal  categories,  perspectives  on  causation, 
and  the  consequences  of  variable  social  reactions  to  crime  and  delinquency.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  criminal  justice  system.  Mr.  Wendt 

280.  Urban  Community         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  or  junior  standing. 
The  study  of  urbanization,  the  ecology  of  urban  sub-areas,  the  major  demographic 
features  and  problems  of  modern  cities,  and  urban  social  organization.         Mr.  Wendt 

290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study         One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  advisor.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  B  average  in  the  major,  subject  to  approval  of  the  department  chair- 
man. Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  of 
any  one  term  being  one  course.  Staff 

310.  Advanced  Principles  of  Sociology  (Contemporary  Theory)         One  course) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  and  any  200-level  sociology  course. 
A  systematic  and  critical  analysis  of  contemporary  issues  in  sociology.  Intensive 
study  of  current  topics.  Dr.  Thomas 

320.  The  Sociology  of  Religion         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  and  any  200-level  sociology  course. 

Religion  240  or  Senior  status  may  be  substituted  for  the  200-level  sociology 

course. 
An  analysis  of  religious  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  behavior;  secularization;  and  the  con- 
sequences of  religious  commitments.  Offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Religion  and  Philosophy.  Dr.  Thomas 

330.  Deviance  and  Social  Control         One  course 

Prerequisites:  Sociology  100  or  110  and  200-level  sociology  course 
(Psychology  270  or  Senior  Status  may  be  substituted  for  the  200-level  sociology 
course). 
A  study  of  forms  of  social  deviance  (e.g.,  addiction,  crime,  mental  illness,  etc.)  and 
agents  of  social  control  (e.g.,  family,  peers,  religion,  education,  government,  etc.).  A 
review  of  theories  of  deviant  behavior,  prevention   and  rehabilitation.  Dr.  Thomas 
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Sociology  and  Economics/Special  Programs 
Economics 
Freshman  Studies 
Humanities 

Economics 

110.   Introduction  to  Economics  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  theory  of  in- 
come determination.  Particular  emphasis  on  current  economic  problems. 
Mr.  Johnson 

230.   Intermediate  Price  Theory  (Microeconomics)         One  course 

Prerequisite:  Economics  110. 
A  study  of  the  price  system  and  resource  allocation  under  various  market  conditions. 
Mr.  Johnson 

240.   Macroeconomics  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Economics  110. 
A  study  of  modern  and  classical  theory  of  employment,  national  income,  and  govern- 
ment monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  Mr.  Johnson 

250.   Mathematical  Economics  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Math  30  and  Economics  110  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  used  in  economics.  Fundamental  application 
of  algebra,  linear  algebra,  and  calculus  to  economics.  Staff 

Honors  290.   Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Economics         One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  with  a  B  average  in  Economics,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department 
chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
for  any  one  term  being  one  course.  Mr.  Johnson 


Special  Programs 
Freshman  Studies 

Freshman  Studies  10,  11.  Freedom  and  Authority:  A  Contemporary  Crisis 

Two  courses 
The  personal,  social,  religious,  political  and  technological  dimensions  of  the  dilemma 
of  freedom  and  authority,  and  the  search  for  appropriate  responses.  Open  only  to 
freshman.  Dr.  Byers,  Ms.  Edwards,  Dr.  Kelley,  Dr.  Thomas 


Humanities 

Humanities  200.  Control  and  Creativity  in  Southern  Culture  Four  courses 

The  investigation  will  be  structured  in  terms  of  an  examination  will  be  structured  in 
terms  of  an  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the  major  social  institutions  (family, 
religion,  education,  politics,  and  the  economy)  have  exerted  their  influences  on  the 
music,  art,  and  literature  of  the  region.  The  investigation  wil  be  interdisciplinary   but 
the  orientation  will  be  topical  rather  than  disciplinary.  The  schedule  and  structure  of 
the  investigation  is  to  be  governed  wholly  by  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  will 
therefore  provide  opportunity  for  travel  where  such  is  pertinent.  Offered  in  spring 
term.  1973. 
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Special  Programs 
Summer  Program  in  Asolo 


Summer  Program  in  Asolo 


Salem  College  may  offer  a  summer  session  in  Asolo,  Italy,  a  village  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Dolamite  mountains,  forty  kilometers  north  of 
Venice.  Each  student  may  take  two  courses  for  college  credit,  and 
field  trips  to  many  historical  and  cultural  sites  are  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. Courses  are  offered  in  the  disciplines  of  art,  history,  Italian,  mu- 
sic, and  religion,  as  especially  enriched  by  unique  opportunities 
afforded  in  the  region.  Courses  which  may  be  offered  include: 

Art 

130-S.  Studio  Art         One  course 

Work  in  painting,  drawing,  and  composition.  Emphasis  on  landscape  painting  in 
various  media.  The  course  is  offered  on  either  a  lower  level  or  an  upper  level  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  work  the  student  is  qualified  to  do. 

140-S.  Survey  of  Northern  Italian  Art         One  course 

History  and  interpretation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  Northern  Italy 

with  emphasis  on  the  Venetian  area. 

Honors  290-S.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Art         One  or  two  courses 
Independent  study  in  Art  History,  painting,  sculpture,  or  graphics  under  the  guidance 
of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  art.  Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum 
of  two  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  term  being  one  course. 

History 

108-S.  History  of  Rome         One  course 

The  outstanding  political,  social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  growth  and  decline  of 
Rome.  Attention  is  given  also  to  the  contributions  of  the  Etruscan  civilization  to  the 
government,  religion,  and  social  customs  of  Rome  as  well  as  Rome's  contributions  to 
the  architecture,  government,  and  literature  of  the  western  world. 

141-S.  Origins  of  Modern  Government  and  Society         One  course 

The  Medici,  Machiavelli,  and  Michelangelo:  political  personages,  ideas,  and  changing 

patronage  of  the  arts  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Home  Economics 

110-S.  International  Cuisine         One  course 

A  study  of  the  relationships  of  the  market  place,  geographical  location  and  com- 
munity history  to  the  preparation  of  specific  meals  or  dishes  popular  throughout  the 
world. 

Italian 

10-S,  20-S.  Italian         One  course 

A  beginning  course  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar,  practice  in  understand- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  Italian,  or  continuation  at  a  more  advanced  level. 
(N.B.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Italian  10-S  until  it  has  been  successfully  followed 
by  a  course  in  Italian  20  or  its  equivalent.) 
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Special  Programs 

Summer  Program  in  Asolo 

Music 

108. S.   Italian  Opera  and  Strings  One  course 

No  prerequisite;  open  to  all  students. 
The  music  of  Italy  studied  through  the  development  of  opera  and  strings.  Included 
will  be  a  study  of  four  operas,  and  the  evolution  of  the  solo  string  concerto.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  development  of  string  literature,  string  instruments,  and  the 
growth  of  opera  will  be  explored. 

10-S-320-S.   Music  Performance  One-half  or  one-quarter  course 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Study  and  performance  including  harp,  violin,  and  voice.  Two  hour  lessons  per  week. 


Religion 

100-S.  Religious  Symbolism         One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  Catholic  tradition  with  special  focus  on  those  aspects  given 

symbolic  expression  in  the  art  and  architecture  of  northern  Italy. 
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ORGANIZATION  of  the  COLLEGE 


Board  of  Trustees 

Mr.  Douglas  F.  Peterson,  Jr., 

Chairman 
Mr.  Frank  F.  Willingham,  Sr., 

Vice  Chairman 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Vance,  Jr., 

Secretary 
Mr.  Clyde  G.  Barber,  Jr., 

Treasurer 
Rev.  Burton  J.  Rights,  Clerk 

Rev.  Richard  F.  Amos 
Mr.  Esley  O.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Rev.  Alan  H.  Barnes 
Mr.  C.  Douglas  Carter 
Rev.  C.  Truett  Chadwick 
Mr.  Archie  K.  Davis 
Mr.  Carl  A.  Dull,  Jr. 

*Mrs.  J.  Roger  Edwards 

*Mrs.  James  C.  Eller 
Mrs.  Duncan  M.  Faircloth 
Mr.  Lyons  Gray 
Mrs.  R.  Edward  Guthrie 
Mrs.  P.  Huber  Hanes,  Jr. 

*Mrs.  E.  M.  Hester 
Mr.  Hamilton  C.  Horton,  Jr. 
Dr.  Robert  E.  R.  Huntley 

*Miss  Dorothy  Hutaff 
Mr.  Theodore  C.  Kerner 
Mr.  William  R.  Lybrook 


Rev.  Henry  E.  May,  Jr. 
Rev.  William  H.  McElveen 
Mr.  William  H.  Petree 
Mr.  Claude  F.  Phillips 
Mrs.  Gary  F.  Pruett 
'Mrs.  Dan  Rather 
Mr.  Dalton  D.  Ruffin 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Shore 
Mr.  R.  Arthur  Spaugh,  Jr. 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Stephens,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Claude  B.  Strickland,  Jr. 
Mr.  Philip  L.  Thorpe 
Mrs.  Scott  Venable 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr. 
Rev.  Christian  D.  Weber 
Dr.  S.  Clay  Williams,  Jr. 


Executive  Committee 

Mr.  Douglas  F.  Peterson,  Jr., 

Chairman 
Mr.  Clyde  G.  Barber,  Jr. 
Mr.  Carl  A.  Dull,  Jr. 
Mr.  William  H.  Petree 
Mr.  Dalton  D.  Ruffin 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Shore 
Mrs.  Claude  B.  Strickland,  Jr. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Vance,  Jr. 
Mr.  Frank  F.  Willingham,  Sr. 


'Alumnae  trustees  elected  by  the 
Alumnae  Association 
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Administration 


Administration 

John  Herrick  Chandler.  A.B.,B.D.,Ph.D. 

President 
*James  A.  Gray,  B.A. ,M. B.A. 

Vice  President 
Janis  I.  Somerville,  B.A.,M.B.A. 

Academic  Dean 
James  L.  Barrett,  B.A. 

Director  of  Development 
Mary  Scott  Best,  B.A..M.A. 

Director  of  Admissions 
Doris  McMillan  Eller,  B.S. 

Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 
Virginia  A.  Johnson,  B.S.,M.Ed. 

Dean  of  Students 
Edith  A.  Kirkland,  B.A. 

Consultant  in  Admissions 
Robert  Arthur  Newsom,  B.B.A..M.B.A. 

Comptroller 
Clemens  Sandresky,  B.A.,M.A. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 
Margaret  Lynch  Simpson,  B.A. 

Registrar 
Alicia  Nancy  Stephens,  B.A. 

Director  of  Public  Information 
William  H.  Talbert,  B.I.E..M.B.A. 

Director  of  Purchasing  and  Institutional  Services 
W.  Robert  Woerner,  B.A..M.A..M.S. 

Librarian 

Emeritii 

Dale  Hartzeler  Gramley,  A.B.,M.S.,LITT.D.,LLD.,l_it.D. 

President,  Emeritus 
Ivy  May  Hixson,  B.A.,M.A.,Ph.D. 

Academic  Dean,  Professor  of  Classical  Languages,  Emeritus 
Anna  J.  Cooper,  B.A.,M.A.,M.S. 

Librarian,  Emeritus 
Lelia  Graham  Marsh,  B.A. 

Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs,  Emeritus 
Anna  Gertrude  Perryman,  B.A. 

Treasurer,  Emeritus 
Lucy  E.  Austin,  A.B.,M.A.,Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages,  Emeritus 
Jess  Lucile  Byrd,  B.A. .MA. 

Emma  Lehman  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

"retired  January  31,  1975 
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Faculty 


Roy  Jones  Campbell,  B.A.,M.P.H. 

Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus 
Evabelle  Simmons  Covington,  B.A..M.A. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics,  Emeritus 
Arley  Theodore  Curlee,  B.A..M.A. 

Louise  C.  Shaffner  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Emeritus 
Harold  Michael  Lewis,  B.A.,  Docteur  de  I'Universite 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Emeritus 


The  Faculty 

'Frank  P.  Albright  (1974)  Instructor  in  Art 

A.B.,  Wittenberg  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  John  Hopkins  University 
Norma  W.  Bernhardt  (1973)  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Salem  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Michel  H.  Bourquin  (1966)  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
James  Lee  Bray  (1958)  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Ed.M.,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
James  W.  Buchanan  (1968)         Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 
John  Wesley  Burrows  (1964)  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  East  Tennessee  University. 
Mildred  Inzer  Byers  (1957)  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College. 
John  K.  Canupp  (1972)  Instructor  in  Sociology 

A.B.,  Baylor  University;  M.S.,  Columbia  University. 
W.  Douglas  Cardwell,  Jr.  (1972)  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  Transylvania  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 
Errol  M.  Clauss  (1963)  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University. 
Linda  Motley  Dudley  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro. 
James  W.  Edwards  (1965)  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Evansville  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University. 
Laura  C.  Edwards  (1965)  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Rick  Ervin  Flanery  (1972)  Instructor  in  Ceramics 

B.A.,  Graceland  College;  M.F.A.,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 
Martha  Ganet  (1974)  Instructor  in  Education 

B.A.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University 
Mary  Ann  Garcia  (1964)  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Harriet  Garrett  (1968)  Instructor  in  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University. 

*Date  following  name  indicates  year  of  appointment. 
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Faculty 


Nancy  C.  Gilliland  (1973)  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Louise  Y.  Gossett  (1966)  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Berea  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
Roy  F.  Gratz  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
Penny  Griffin  (1974)  Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Florida  State  University 
Mary  Stewart  Hill  (1960)  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

B.A.,  M.A.,  McGill  University;  M.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 

University. 
Barbara  Behrens  Hills  (1960)  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Mary  Homrighous  (1964)  Professor  of  English,  Director  of  Dramatics 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D..  Northwestern  University. 
James  R.  Johnson  (1973)  Instructor  in  Economics 

B.A.,  Elmhurst  College;  M.A.,  Duke  University. 
James  M.  Jordan  (1959)  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia. 
Mary  Batrow  Kampen  (1972)  Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  Hood  College. 
Lucia  R.  Karnes  (1959)  Professor  of  Psychology  &  Education 

B.S.,  Georgia  College;  M.A.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 

Carolina. 
J.  Patrick  Kelly  (1973)  Instructor  in  Journalism 

A.B.J.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Graduate  Study,  Niemann 

Fellowship,  Harvard  University. 
Sidney  L.  Kelly,  Jr.  (1967)  Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,  Wofford  College;  B.D.,  Yale  University;  Th.M.,  Princeton  Theological 

Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University. 
David  C.  Kurtz  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Purdue  University;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A., 

Wake  Forest  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
Francis  M.  Lazarus  (1973)  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

A.B.  Canisius  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 
Lewis  Lum  (1974)  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Oregon  State  University;  PhD.,  University  of  Oregon 
William  G.  Mangum  (1961)  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Susan  Edna  Mauger  (1972)  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Winthrop  College;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University. 
Donald  E.  McLeod  (1963)  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Guilford  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Brian  Meehan  (1972)  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A..  C.  Phil.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Mary  L.  Melvin  (1950)  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  Brown  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
A.  Hewson  Michie,  Jr.  (1959)  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Faculty 


Arnold  E.  Nelson  (1973)  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College;  M.S.,  Long  Island  University;  Ph.D., 

Texas  Christian  University. 
Rosemary  Nelson  (1973)  Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Education 

B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College;  M.A.,  Texas  Christian  University. 
Virginia  Newell  (1969)  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  Education 

A.B.,  Talladega  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 
*Stephen  R.  Nohlgren  (1966)         Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  Augustana  College;  M.S.P.H.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Charles  B.  Pate  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Sally  P.  Rackley  (1965)  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.,  Colby  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
Nan  P.  Rufty  (1966)  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
Edwin  F.  Shewmake  (1950)  Professor  of  Art 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Margaret  Petrea  Snow  (1953)  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
Pollyanna  G.  Stewart  (1968)  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University. 
Adam  Stiener  (1966)  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon. 
Anthony  Swider  (1968)  Instructor  in  Art  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama. 
Michael  C.  Thomas  (1972)  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Baylor  University;  S.T.B.,  Harvard  University  Divinity  School;  M.A., 

University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Clark  A.  Thompson  (1964)  Associate  Professor  of  Religion,  College  Chaplain 

B.A.,  University  of  Rochester;  B.D.,  Harvard  Divinity  School;  Th.M.,  Duke 

University;  Ph.D.,  Brown  University. 
Alfonso  Villarino  (1974)  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Madrid  and  Oviedo  Universities;  PhD.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Bernhard  von  Nicolai  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  University  of  Toledo;  M.A.,  Stanford  University. 
Carl  Warnes  (1974)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Otterbein  College;  M.S.,  PhD.,  Ohio  State  University 
Robert  Lewis  Wendt  (1955)  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  Southern  Methodist  University. 
William  Beckler  White  (1955)  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lehigh  University. 
Robert  Lee  Wolf  (1973)  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Missouri. 
Anne  Woodward  (1960)  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Betty  H.  Wooten  (1974)  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 


'On  leave,  1974-75 
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Faculty 


School  of  Music 

Louise  Cox  Bowen  Instructor  in  Piano,  Emeritus 

Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Private  Study,  Elizabeth  Quaile,  Francis  Moore. 

Teresita  Carreno  Blois,  and  Hans  Barth. 
Mary  Frances  Cash  Associate  Professor  of  Theory,  Emeritus 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  Associate  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists;  Profes- 
sional Study,  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
'Frances  Home  Avera  (1952)  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  Professional  Study,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 
Janice  Harsanyi  (1973)  Conductor,  Choral  Ensemble 

B.M.,  Westminster  Choir  College;  Graduate  Study,  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts. 
"Margaret  Frances  Hart  (1972)  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M..  University  of  Illinois. 
Hans  Heidemann  (1951)  Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Piano 

Diploma.  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Professional  Study.  Brooklyn  Conservatory; 

Private  Study,  Rudolf  Serkin.  Wallinford-Riegger.  Moriz  and  Hedwig  Rosenthal, 

and  Daniel  Ericourt. 
"Marlene  Hoirup  (1973)  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M..  Northwestern  University;  M.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Graduate  Study, 

Hoch  Schuler,  Fuer  Musik.  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
Eugene  M.  Jacobowsky  (1950)  Professor  of  Violin 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University; 

Private  Study,  Eduard  Dethier,  Ivan  Galamian,  Ronald  Murat.  Louis  PUersinger, 

and  Dezo  Szigeti. 
Joan  E.  Jacobowsky  (1951)  Professor  of  Voice 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University; 

Private  Study,  Madame  Winetskaja,  Belle  Julie  Soudant,  Edith  Piper,  K.  B. 

Remley. 
Carol  Moore  Johnson  (1971)  Instructor  in  Percussion  Instruments 

Professional  Study,  Stetson  University;  Private  Study,  Massie  Johnson, 

Harold  Jones. 

Ann  Listokin  (1967)  Instructor  in  Piano 

Professional  Study,  Institute  of  Modern  Piano  Technique,  Mannes  College  of 
Music;  Private  Study,  Hans  Neumann. 

Charles  R.  Medlin  (1963)  Instructor  in  Cello  and  Piano 

Professional  Study,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Julliard  School  of  Music. 

John  S.  Mueller  (1955)  Professor  of  Organ 

B.M.,  Oberlin  College  Conservatory;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  D.M.A. 
Boston  University;  Professional  Study,  Columbia  University,  and  State  Institute 
of  Music,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  as  Fulbright  Scholar;  Private  Study,  Arthur 
Poister,  Grigg  Fountain,  Vernon  de  Tar.  and  Helmut  Walcha. 

Margaret  Snodgrass  Mueller  (1958)  Associate  Professor  of  Piano  and  Organ 

B.M..  M.M..  Oberlin  College  Conservatory;  Professional  Study,  Kansas  Univer- 
sity, State  Institute  of  Music.  Frankfurt.  Germany,  as  Fulbright  Scholar,  and 
Paris.  France  as  Aeolian,  Grantee  in  organ;  Private  Study,  Helmut  Walcha, 
Maria  Jager,  and  Andre  Marchal. 

Ewald  V.  Nolte  (1969)  Professor  of  Music  History 

B.M..  M.M..  Ph.D..  Northwestern  University;  Professional  Study,  Yale  University. 
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Patricia  Pence-Sokoloff  (1965)         Assistant  Professor  of  Harp  and  Music  Literature 
B.S.,  State  University.  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania;  Professional  Study,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  Temple  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia  Musical  Academy;  Private  Study,  Carlos  Salzedo, 
Edna  Phillips,  and  Alice  Chalifoux. 

Paul  Willard  Peterson  (1946)  Professor  of  Voice 

B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music;  M.M.,  Northwestern  University;  Professional 
Study,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Private  Study, 
John  Toms,  Arthur  Kraft,  Alfred  Spouse,  T.  Austin-Ball,  and  Frederick 
Haywood. 
*Edith  Turpin  Potter  (1966)  Instructor  in  Piano,  Dean,  School  of  Music 

B.A.,  Vassar  College;  Professional  Study,  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Fontainbleau, 
France,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Private  Study,  Robert  Casadesus. 

June  Louise  Samson  (1947)     Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education  &  Musicology 
B.M.,  Pembroke  College  in  Brown  University;  M.A.,  Smith  College;  Professional 
Study,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  University  of 
Innsbruck,  Ithaca  College,  and  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

Clemens  Sandresky  (1952)  Professor  of  Piano 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A.,  Harvard  University;  Professional  Study,  Longy 
School  of  Music,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  Columbia  University;  Private 
Study,  Oswald  Jonas  and  Lily  Dumont. 

Margaret  Vardell  Sandresky  (1946)  Professor  of  Composition  &  Theory 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University  of  Rochester;  Professional  Study,  State 
Institute  of  Music,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  as  Fulbright  Scholar. 

Nancy  Wurtele  (1962)  Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

B.M.,  University  of  Sothern  California;  M.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  D.M.A., 
University  of  Southern  California;  Professional  Study,  Tanglewood  Music  Festi- 
val, and  Academia  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome  as  Fulbright-ltalian  Government 
Grantee;  Private  Study,  John  Crown,  Alice  Ehlers,  Gabor  Rejto,  Louis  Per- 
singer,  Rosina  Lhevinne,  and  Halsey  Stevens. 

'Preparatory  School  Faculty 

Center  for  Special  Education 

Lucia  R.  Karnes,  B.S.,M.A.,Ph.D.  Director 

June  L.  Orton,  B.A..M.S.S.  Consultant 

Roberta  Fitzhugh  Michal,  B.A.  Administrator 

Library 

W.  Robert  Woerner,  B.A..M.A..M.S.        Librarian 

Ann  D.  Ellington,  A. B., M.Ed. .M.S.  Associate  Librarian 

Susan  S.  Taylor,  A.B..M.L.S.  Assistant  Librarian 

Lifespan  Center 

Judith  D.  Homer,  B.S.N., M.A.Ed.  Counselor 

Judy  Aanstad,  B.A.,M.A..Ed.S.  Counselor 

Faculty  Committees  for  1974-1975 

Academic  Council  January  Program 

Admissions  Lecture  and  Assembly 

Curriculum  Library 

Faculty  Affairs  Faculty  Advisory  Board 
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The  Alumnae  Association 


The  Alumnae  Association,  or- 
ganized in  1886,  offers  member- 
ship to  all  graduates  and  former 
students  of  the  College.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Association  are  to 
foster  among  the  alumnae  a  spirit 
of  continuing  fellowship  and  serv- 
ice; to  interpret  Salem  College  to 
the  communities  in  which  they 
live;  to  promote  among  alumnae 
an  active  interest  in  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  Salem  College; 
and  to  enable  the  College  to 
maintain  educational  and  cultural 
relationships  with  its  alumnae. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association  is  held  on 
Alumnae  Day  on  April  26,  1975. 

The  Alumnae  Office  publishes 
the  Alumnae  Magazine,  conducts 
the  Alumnae  Fund,  and  maintains 
the  alumnae  files  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Director  of  Alum- 
nae Affairs.  The  Alumnae  House, 
a  college-owned  building  which 
was  restored  by  the  alumnae  in 


1948,  serves  as  an  office  and 
guest  house  with  a  reception 
room  and  rooms  for  alumnae,  rel- 
atives of  students  and  college 
guests.  The  Association  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Alumni 
Council.  The  income  from  the 
General  Alumnae  Fund  is  used  to 
finance  the  operation  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  A  portion 
of  the  Fund  is  designated  as 
Gifts  to  the  College  and  includes: 
Faculty  Summer  Sabbaticals,  a 
grant  enabling  summer  study  and 
research  in  this  country  and 
abroad;  the  Dale  H.  Gramley  Con- 
tingency Fund,  established  in 
1970,  to  be  used  by  the  College 
president  to  cover  desirable  edu- 
cational epenses  not  provided  for 
in  the  regular  operating  budget; 
the  Art  Exhibit  Fund,  President's 
Prizes,  Rondthaler  Awards  and 
the  Nancy  Hayes  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation Award  and  the  Grace 
Siewers  Room  in  Gramley  Library. 


Alumnae  Executive  Board  of  Directors  1974-75 

President:  Mrs.  James  Kitchin  (Jennie  Cavenaugh  '43) 

945  Winwood  Dr.,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23451 
1st  Vice  Presidnet:  Mrs.  Stan  Kennett  (Jean  Shope  '54) 

121  W.  Avondale  Drive,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27410 
2nd  Vice  President  Mrs.  James  Chappell  (Carolyn  Kneeburg  '55) 

644  Friar  Tuck  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
3rd  Vice  President:  Mrs.  Donald  McCollum  (Edna  Wilkerson  '52) 

2207  Wilshire  Drive,  Durham,  N.  C.  27707 
Secretary:  Mrs.  Robert  Sumner  (Nancy  Taylor  '69) 

1607  Pineview  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27608 
Treasurer:  Miss  Mary  E.  Sheppard  '69 

611-F  Gunston  Court,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
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College  Honors  1973-1974 

Margaret  Brinkley 
Gwen  Buchanan 
Peggy  Bullard 
Kay  Dicus 
Margaret  Dorrier 
Elsie  Fuller 
Susan  Gregory 
Leah  Laine  McDonald 
Susan  McLean 
Anne  Manly 


Lynne  Mappus 
Mary  Shimer  Miller 
Susan  Noble 
Elizabeth  H.  Perry 
Susan  Phillips 
Ellen  Rucker 
Laura  Turnage 
Dee  Wilson 
Susan  Wingfield 


Class  Honors  1973-1974 


Seniors 

Nancy  Adams 
Suzanne  Amos 
Katherine  Bacon 
Anne  Bareford 
Julie  Barton 
Susan  Francis  Braswel 
Margaret  Brinkley 
Gwen  Buchanan 
Peggy  Bullard 
Mary  Ann  Campbell 
Anne  Marsh  Cline 
Winifred  Currie 
Margaret  Dorrier 
Elsie  Fuller 
Sara  Gilliam 
Susan  Gregory 
Meredith  Hardy 
Nancy  Heaton 
Rebecca  Hewit 
Irene  Kimel  Johnson 
Janet  Johnson 
Karen  Johnson 
Julianne  Kidd 
Kathryn  Kirkpatrick 
Clark  Kitchin 
Effie  Little 


Leah  Laine  McDonald 
Susan  McLean 
Mildred  McLendon 
Anne  Manly 
Lynne  Mappus 
Mary  Shimer  Miller 
Christine  Minter 
Christine  Moran 
Camille  Murphy 
Karen  Myers 
Susan  Noble 
Sherry  Parrish 
Carol  Perrin 
Elizabeth  Perry 
Susan  Phillips 
Marjorie  Richmond 
Mary  Denton  Roberts 
Ellen  Rucker 
Deborah  Scott 
Emily  Shearer 
Margaret  Swiger 
Laura  Turnage 
Deborah  Warner 
Julia  Dee  Wilson 
Susan  Wingfield 
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Juniors 


Kathenne  Wooding  Allen 
Patricia  Lynn  Anders 
Roxann  Anderson 
Lynda  Lee  Casanova 
Eleanor  Ann  Aultman 
Catherine  Brown  Babcock 
Leslie  Randolph  Bass 
Patricia  Rhodes  Daniel 
Kathenne  Anne  Franklin 
Charlotte  Scott  Flint 
Catherine  Carrig  French 
Carolyn  Anita  Highsmith 
Elizabeth  Colby  Irwin 
Paula  Mignon  Jeffords 
Virginia  Anne  Lester 
Nancy  Cyrette  Little 
Sarah  Jane  Longino 

Sophomores 

Frances  Adams  Bobbitt 
Betsy  Brandon  Boyd 
Pamela  Jo  Brown 
Phyllis  Griffin  Cavanaugh 
Jane  Marie  Clemens 
Elizabeth  Stewart  Coleman 
Agnes  Graham  Cowan 
Holly  Ann  Crum 
Margaret  Ruth  Erickson 
Margie  Zel  Gilbert 
Catherine  Maxwell  Goodloe 
Patt  Evans  Hall 
Kathy  Paige  Harrell 
Heather  Hall  Hayes 
Patricia  Keith  Holbrook 
Catherine  Ann  Hutchinson 
Susan  Blair  Jobe 


Cynthia  Kathryn  Lovm 

Betty  A.  McCollum 

Mary  Beecher  Mathes 

Karen  Yvonne  Merritt 

Vickie  Louise  Moir 

Cynthia  Carolyn  Patterson 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Pickett  Ferre 

Ann  Wilkinson  Pitt 

Ann  Holland  Rankin 

Mary  Therese  Rearden 

Alice  Carol  Smith 

Annabelle  Leigh  Thurston 

Mary  Ann  Tilman 

Nancy  Page  Tower 

Sarah  Bradshaw  Tucker 

Susan  Wells  Wooten 


Sarah  Annette  Johnston 
Janie  Holmes  Kennedy 
Sharon  Beth  Kirby 
Heidi  Kathan  Kylberg 
Nell  Elizabeth  Laffitte 
Kathleen  Marcella  Lombard 
Amanda  Louise  Lyerly 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Mims 
Laura  Irene  Osborn 
Marion  Bradshaw  Patrick 
Mary  Kathryn  Taylor 
Lisa  Baxter  Wagner 
Cynthia  Anne  Warren 
Adrian  Cortelyou  Winship 
Wendy  Wyckoff 
Susan  Elizabeth  York 
Elizabeth  Sanders  Zobel 


Freshmen 

Lou  Carol  Brown 
Barbara  Bryant  Egerton 
Marion  Estelle  Elliott 
Catherine  Rebecca  Freeman 
Christina  Jill  Gledhill 
Mary  Catherine  Johnston 


Elizabeth  MacLean  Koonce 
Harriet  Green  Powell 
Kathryn  Moore  Styne 
Melissa  Jane  Tanner 
Katherine  Ruth  Voss 
Susan  Graham  Wilds 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 


Graduates 


Nancy  Benedict  Adams 

Katherine  Caine  Bacon 

Anne  Willis  Bareford 

Jane  Louise  Barkman 

Julie  Ann  Barton 

Jeri  L.  Bounds 

Elizabeth  Grimes  Bragg 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Brinkley 

Gwendolyn  Wannemacher  Buchanan 

Peggy  Lei  Bullard 

Mary  Ann  Campbell 

Sue  Nell  Carter 

Anne  Marsh  Cline 

Cynthia  Littell  Condit 

Winifred  Nicholson  Currie 
'Mary  Ashby  Dashiell 
*Meta  Kate  Dicus 

Margaret  Erskine  Dorrier 

Chantal  LeGrand  Farrell 

Nancy  Gravely  Gilliam 

Sara  Marshall  Gilliam 

Rachel  Mac  Rae  Glenn 

Elizabeth  Hamlet  Gravely 

Lucinda  Gillespie  Greever 

Sally  Courtney  Grisette 

Anne  Foster  Hamilton 

Elizabeth  Faison  Hester 

Rebecca  Jane  Hewit 

Karen  Elizabeth  Hobbs 

Catherine  Ann  Hunsucker 

Ellen  Divers  Hutcherson 

Irene  Kimel  Johnson 

Karen  Dare  Johnson 

Rebecca  Clark  Kitchin 

Elizabeth  Schaum  Lamm 

Effie  Lemuel  Allen  Little 

Mildred  Aycock  McLendon 

Elizabeth  Cloud  Malloy 

Martha  Anne  Manly 

Mary  Ceansey  Shimer  Miller 

Rebecca  Jane  Minnig 

Christine  Ann  Moran 


Anne  Seawell  Myers 
Martha  Anne  Nesmith 
Mary  Leila  Newell 
Adah  R,  Parker 
Sherry  Kay  Parrish 
Carol  Carre  Perrin 
Elizabeth  Hinds  Perry 
Ruth  Averell  Pharr 
Susan  Parham  Phillips 
Thelma  Elizabeth  Pollard 
Martha  Helen  Priester 
Janie  Elizabeth  Redfearn 
Marjorie  Clair  Richmond 
Katherine  Roberson 
Janet  Blair  Ross 
Lucy  Kimball  Royster 
Ellen  Hildreth  Rucker 
Nancy  Jane  Sandidge 
Edith  Frere  Sands 
Margaret  Louise  Saunders 
Deborah  Lynn  Scott 
Emily  Lynn  Shearer 
Michele  Garcin  Siebert 
E.  Gwen  Smith 

'Shirley  Ann  Smith 
Joan  Harrill  Spangler 
Carolyn  Grace  Speir 

"Margaret  White  Spilman 

'Virginia  Ellen  Starr 
Margaret  Ruth  Swiger 
Stewart  Anderson  Taylor 
Patricia  Anne  Terry 
Shirley  Brobst  Thomas 
Laura  Lee  Turnage 
Deborah  Morris  Warner 

'Jean  Frances  Wetzel 
Frances  Elizabeth  Wilkins 
Harriett  Ann  Wilson 
Julia  Dee  Wilson 
Nancy  Whitehurst  Wilson 
Katherine  Bates  Wiltshire 
Susan  Beery  Wingfield 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Elizabeth  Lipscomb  Beard 
Susan  Francis  Braswell 
Elsie  Keller  Fuller 
Mary  Susan  Gregory 
Janet  Memory  Johnson 
Kathryn  Kirkpatrick 


Lisbeth  Lynne  Mappus 
Christine  Dearborn  Minter 
Lyda  Susan  Noble 
Sara  Anne  Phillips 
Mary  Denton  Roberts 
Mary  Allen  Stott 
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Bachelor  of  Music 

Suzanne  Holland  Amos  Leah  Lame  McDonald 

Susan  Dale  Fmley  Susan  Elizabeth  McLean 

Amelia  Meredith  Hardy  Blake  Camille  Murphy 

Linda  Gail  Harrell  Karen  Gay  Myers 

Nancy  Marie  Heaton  "Dale  Marlyn  Sasser 
Julianne  Wilbur  Kidd 


'Deqiee  awarded  as  of  January  30.  1974 


Fourth  Year  Students,  1974-1975 

Allen,  Katherine  Wooding  1402  Roanoke  Dr.,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27408 

Allison.  Sharon  1626  Donaldson  Court  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30319 

Ambrose,  Margaret  Jean  1004  Walker  Dr.,  Radford,  Va.  24141 

Anders,  Patricia  Lynn  3  Skylyn  Court.  Asheville.  N.  C.  28806 

Anglin,  Margaret  Patricia  120  Dalrymple  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30328 

Aultman,  Eleanor  Ann  1111  Cater  Ave..  Perry.  Ga.  31069 

Babcock,  Catherine  Brown  3722  Beresford  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Bass,  Leslie  Randolph  1602  Hixson  Pike,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37405 

Bidgood,  Mary  Taylor  Birnam  Wood,  Danville,  Va.  24541 

Black,  Kathleen  Page  307  Clovelly  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23221 

Blair,  Grace  Louise  Box  252.  Asheboro,  N.  C.  27203 

Bowers,  Paige  Letetia  1913  Shelby  Lane,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27107 

Casanova,  Lynda  Lee  14130  Chadwick  Lane.  Rockville,  Md.  20853 

Cecil,  Dorothy  Dean  1036  Woodburn  Rd.,  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  29302 

Clark,  Bethlene  Dunfee  4000  Beaver  Brook  Rd.,  Clemmons,  N.  C.  27012 

Clein,  Janet  Lynn  2856  Fairmont  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Coerr,  Anne  Van  Orden  642  Oaklawn  Avenue.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Cox,  Etta  McNeill  P.  O.  Box  143,  1830  Madison  Ave..  Mt.  Airy.  N.  C.  27030 

Cunningham,  Mary  Lou  11  Merimac  Court,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29609 

Dalton,  Lalla  Lee  1705  Cambridge  Dr.,  Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 

Daniel,  Patricia  Rhodes  19  Broughton  Rd.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  29407 

DeHart,  Jane  P.  O.  Box  398,  Walnut  Cove,  N.  C.  27052 

Douthit.  Arnieze  Cleester  925  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27105 

Edris,  Carolyn  Anne  307  Irving  Park  Dr.,  Kernersville.  N.  C.  27284 

Ferre,  Margaret  Pickett  2300  Faculty  Dr.,  Apt.  214-B,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Finn,  Susan  M.  2201  Villa  Dr..  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27403 

Foster,  Elaine  Nowlan  1511  Whittle  Rd.,  Martinsville.  Va.  24112 

Franklin.  Katherine  Anne  1921  Tabby  Lane,  AltaVista,  Va.  24517 

French,  Catherine  Carrig  40  Baynard  Park  Rd.,  Hilton  Head.  S.  C.  29928 

Godfrey,  Brant  Hatton  3511  Kingston  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Godfrey,  Jean  11  Bank  St..  Apt.  4.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27101 

Goodson.  Elizabeth  O'Kelly  2415  Buena  Vista  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Grossman,  Charlotte  Flint         454  S.  Church  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Hale,  Sylvia  VanHoy  400  Flynt  Valley  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Hesmer,  Anna  Elizabeth  1005  Salem  St..  Wilson.  N.  C.  27893 

Heyer.  Julia  Lewis  8524  Culfor  Crescent,  Norfolk,  Va.  23503 

Highsmith,  Carolyn  Anita  3335  Anderson  Dr.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27107 

Hiler,  Mary  Lennon  P.  O.  Box  85,  Gretna,  Va.  24557 

Hill,  Nancy  Dennis  1035  15th  Ave..  NW.  Hickory.  N.  C.  28601 

Holbrook,  Patricia  Keith  1348  Pinebluff  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27103 

Holtermann,  Carroll  Ann  1210  Hillcrest  Rd..  Arnold,  Md.  21012 
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Hooper,  Margaret  Hunter         2216  Gillette  Dr.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 
Hoyler,  Elizabeth  Hooker         2501  Perkins  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  C.  27706 
Hubbard,  Beverly  Jane         2831  Bitting  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
Hughes,  Frances  Tucker         3510  York  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
Jeffords,  Paula  Mignon         201  Westminster  Dr.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  29302 
Kearns,  Garrett  Caffey         1303-C  Hillcrest  Manor,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27262 
Kirby,  Sharron  Beth         Rt.  1,  Tobaccoville,  N.  C.  27050 

Lane,  Mary  Ladd  Johnston         201-25  Dalewood  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
Ledbetter,  Louisa  Lockhart         613  Stanly  Ave.,  Rockingham,  N.  C.  28379 
Leonard,  Mary  Beverly         517  Confederate  Ave.,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 
Lester,  Virginia  Anne         885  North  Tenth  St.,  Wytheville,  Va.  24382 
Little,  Nancy  Cyrette         612  S.  Greene  St.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C.  28170 
Lockwood,  Elizabeth  Jane         10  Tomahawk  Rd.,  Hampton,  Va.  23669 
Longino,  Sarah  Jane         3740  Malec  Circle,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33581 
Lovin,  Cynthia  Kathryn         Box  32,  106  W.  5th  Ave.,  Red  Springs,  N.  C.  28377 
Lutterloh,  Rebecca  Louise         Rt.  9,  Box  1600,  Sanford,  N.  C.  27330 
McColium,  Betty  Ann         1010  Sam  Lions  Trail,  Martinsville,  Va.  24112 
McCommon,  Frances  Claire         4775  Rivoli  Dr.,  Macon,  Ga.  31204 
McKenzie,  Sally  Flynn         2998  Carriage  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
McKinnon,  Rebecca  Ann         30  Forest  Hills  Circle,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  28139 
Mabe,  Katherine  Butler         2512  Jefferson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 
Mackey,  Margaret  Fay         390  Coffee  Pot  Riviera,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33704 
Mathes,  Mary  Beecher         P.  O.  Box  438,  1  Iris  Dr.,  Huntersville,  N.  C.  28078 
Matthews,  Peggy  Fulghum         1220  Forsyth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 
Maurice,  Kiffin         620  Barnwell  Ave.,  Aiken,  S.  C.  29801 
Merritt,  Karen  Yvonne         1101  Jefferson  Dr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 
Milam,  Kathryn  Parker 

213A  Student  Apts.,  2300  Faculty  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
Mitchell,  Penny  Powell         Rt.  1,  Ravenwood,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  28697 
Moir,  Vicki  Louise         344  Cedar  St.,  Mooresville,  N.  C.  28115 
Morrissette,  Nancy  Clarke         2400  Braemar  Ct.,  Midlothian,  Va.  23113 
Painter,  Terry  LaPrade         2318  Queen  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 
Patterson,  Cynthia  Caroline         3237  Sunset  Dr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28209 
Perdue,  Helen  Randolph         222  Diamond  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount,  Va.  24151 
Perritt,  Annette  Leigh         2001  S.  Live  Oak  Pkwy.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 
Perry,  Barbara  Kent         4000  SW  64th  Ave.,  Miramar,  Fla.  33023 
Philips,  Kathryn  June         8004  Webster  Dr.,  Hollins,  Va.  24019 
Pitt,  Ann  Wilkinson         620  S.  Taylor  St.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  27801 
Poe,  Pamela  Jean         3725  Swathmore  Rd.,  Durham.  N.  C.  27707 
Porter,  Nancy  Shannon         724  5th  Ave.  W.,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  28739 
Powell,  Ashby  Temple         4330  N.  39th  St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22207 
Rankin,  Ann  Holland         14  Lynwood  Rd.,  Asheville,  N.  C.  28804 
Rearden,  Mary  Lyons         421  Archer  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
Reid,  Wendy  Andrews         Clarke's  Lane,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  07060 
Seligman,  Hedy  llene         Rt.  2,  Box  221-A1,  Petersburg,  Va.  23803 
Simmons,  Charlotte  Lee         214  Oakdale  St.,  Martinsviile,  Va.  24112 
Smith,  Alice  Carol         1604  Parker  Lane,  Henderson,  N.  C.  27536 
Smith,  Jean  Hobbs         2  Great  Castle  Court,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27405 
Smith,  Julia  Callison         28  Norwood  Rd.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25314 
Smith,  Mary  Cabell         115  S.  Wilton  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23226 
Stork,  Susan  Ann         5466  Shattalon  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
Teague,  Glenda  Vogler         716  Archer  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
Thurston,  Annabelle  Leigh         109  Ripley  Rd.,  Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 
Thurston   Robert  Holt,  Jr.         375-A  Avera  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
Tillett,  Ann  Morrow         385  Gilpen  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80218 
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Tilman,  Mary  Ann  105-D  Westgate  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Tower,  Nancy  Page  817  St.  Christopher  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23226 

Tucker,  Sarah  Bradshaw  1415  W.  Nash  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 

Upchurch,  Robin  Esther  14  Nelmar  Ave.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  32084 

Vasquez,  M'Lisse  Watson 

Salem  Square  Apts.    -3822K,  3818  Country  Club  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
Vinroot,  Karen  Lynn         1432  Meadowood  Lane,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 
Waller,  Patti  Louise  5712  Murrayhill  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28210 

Wheeling,  Karen  Jamie  204  Wendwood  Dr.,  Newport  News,  Va.  23602 

Wiltshire,  Virginia  Betts  8916  Tolman  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Winstead,  Trudy  1284  Peace  Haven  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Wood,  LuAnne  Oadwick  230  S.  Church  St.,  Apt.  1,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Wooten,  Susan  Wells         904  Williamson  Dr..  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27608 


Third  Year  Students,  1974-1975 

Abbitt,  Mary  Denson  1200  Clay  St.,  Franklin,  Va.  23851 

Antonelli,  Lisa  Maurine         3207  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va.  23222 

Arey,  Beverly  Ann  411  Maple  Lane,  Danville,  Va.  24541 

Aycock,  Bebe  Jane  100  May  Blvd.,  Farmville,  N.  C.  27828 

Ballew,  Elizabeth  Tulloch  458  Morgan  St.,  Marion,  N.  C.  28752 

Barnhardt,  Carol  Ann         124  Ridge  Ave.,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 

Bell,  Cecelia  Holley         806  Gatling  St.,  Windsor,  N.  C.  27983 

Bingham,  Susan  Saville  207  Wood  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Boardman,  Marilyn  Scott  3239  Allendale  St.,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24014 

Boensch,  Mary  Lynn  3101  Gardner  Rd.,  Oxford,  Mich.  48051 

Boyd,  Betsy  Brandon  2002  Pinewood  Circle,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Bray,  Teresa  Naomi  4940  Leinbach  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Brown,  Constance  Jeanette  Box  81,  Fork  Union,  Va.  23055 

Brown,  Pamela  Jo  74  Schoolfield  Dr.,  Danville,  Va.  24541 

Burnett,  Sara  Gaye  123  Rockingham  Rd.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29607 

Burwell,  Mary  Kathryn  1539  Stanford  PL,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 

Caldwell,  Frances  Lee  309  Vance  Dr.,  Bristol,  Tenn.  37620 

Cavanaugh,  Phyllis  Griffin  Manarda  Circle,  Lewisville,  N.  C.  27023 

Clemens,  Jane  Marie  5362  Wolf  Rd.,  Erie,  Pa.  16505 

Coffer,  Catherine  Boswell  4804  Beach  Park  Dr.,  Tampa,  Fla.  33609 

Copeland,  Cornelia  Anne  200  Harris  St.,  Bishopville.  S.  C.  29010 

Cothran,  Mary  Lucinda  1207  Rockwood  Ave.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  27215 

Coulter,  Sarah  Jane  255  21st  Ave..  NW,  Hickory  N.  C.  28601 

Cowan,  Agnes  Graham  153  Indian  Trail,  Bristol,  Tenn.  37620 

Daniel,  Elizabeth  Donegan  1905  Biscayne  Dr.,  Orlando,  Fla.  32804 

Dashiell,  Lois  Michelle  4  Leeward  Ct.,  Severna  Park,  Md.  21146 

Davis,  Carolyn  Walker  718  Graham  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27605 

Day,  Laura  Anne  135  Amherst  Dr.,  Greenwood,  S.  C.  29646 

DeGroff,  Robin  Myer.  .  .  .  2502D  Miller  Park  Cir.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27103 

Delbridge,  Lola  Catherine  Rt.  4,  Best  Rd.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  27530 

Dismuke,  Donna  Anne  810  Riverside  Dr.,  Old  Hickory,  Tenn.  37138 

Downing,  Sandra  Louise  102  Adams  Blvd.,  Greenville,  N.  C.  27834 

Eagles,  Susan  Rebecca  620  Walnut  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Elliott,  Jane  Fox  912  Bali  Rd..  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.  32931 

Erickson,  Margaret  Ruth  4440  Northside  Dr.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30327 

Eskridge,  Alyce  3515  Keats  Place,  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27609 

Foust,  Elizabeth  Woody  808  E.  Raleigh  St.,  Siler  City,  N.  C.  27344 

French,  Susan  Paige  2913  Argyle  Dr.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22305 
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Furches,  Lori  Montine         4545  Morris  Rd.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32225 

Galliher,  Martha  Kathren         233  Shirley  Dr.,  Bristol,  Tenn.  37620 

Gardner,  Jane  Sherrin         704  W.  27th  St.,  Lumberton,  N.  C.  28358 

Gay,  Parke  Goodall         3700  Sherwood  Place,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Gayle,  Elizabeth  Marshall         311  Charmian  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23226 

Gedeon,  Kathleen  St.  Clair         Box  224,  Woodruff,  S.  C.  29388 

Gilbert,  Margie  Zel         307  S.  Howard  Circle,  Tarboro,  N.  C.  27886 

Goodloe,  Catherine  Maxwell         52  Ridgeview  Rd.,  Staunton,  Va.  24401 

Haddock,  Jeanne  Z.         3740  Vandalia  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Haddock,  Katherine  Ann         5056  Silver  Hill  Ct.  Apt.  T-3,  Suitland,  Md.  20011 

Harper,  Margaret  Ann         815  Windsor  Ct.,  Augusta,  Ga.  30904 

Hall,  Patt  Evans 

c/o  Col.  Ellis  F.  Hall,  Jr.  244-30-6156,  Hq.  USAMEDCOMEUR,  APO  New  York  09403 

Harris,  Margaret  P.         Bermuda  Run,  Box  531,  Advance,  N.  C.  27006 

Hayes,  Heather  Hall         5033  Gorham  Dr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Henson,  Lisbeth  Ann         3505  W.  64th  St.,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas  66208 

Hicklin,  Roxanne         Box  89,  Richburg,  S.  C.  29729 

Howell,  Jane         208  Lee  St.,  Williamston,  N.  C.  27892 

Huber,  Elizabeth  Rhett         3576  Tuxedo  Park,  NW,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305 

Hutchinson,  Catherine  Ann         731  N.  Stratford  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Hutchison,  Rebecca  Ann         1501  Pineview  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27608 

llderton,  Elizabeth  Rose         1045  Rockford  Rd.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27262 

Jakobsen,  Eva  Synnove         Styers  Ferry  Rd.,  Rt.  8,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Jennings,  Susan  Miller         1217  Westminster  Dr.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27260 

Jobe,  Susan  Blair         209  Mistletoe  Dr.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27403 

Johnston,  Sarah  Annette         3509  Hastings  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  23235 

Jones,  Julianne  Kirkman         47B  Grosvenor's  Sq.,  Kernersville,  N.  C.  27284 

Jordan,  Sarah  Davies         4421  Chicora  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  29206 

Kelly,  Corydon  Glenny         Box  236,  Rt.  2,  Dillwyn,  Va.  23936 

Kincaid,  Avery  Boyce         2520  Armstrong  Circle,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  28052 

Kinnier,  Isabel  Gale         170  John  Rolfe  Lane,  Williamsburg,  Va.  23185 

Knight,  Deborah  Elaine         302  Fairfield  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303 

Knott,  Carolynn  Faustine         Rt.  2,  Box  250,  Knightdale,  N.  C.  27545 

Kylberg,  Heidi  Kathan         305  Lawton  Rd.,  Marietta,  Ohio  45750 

Lane,  Claudia  Jean         900  Westridge  Rd.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27410 

Lane,  Lucy  Hundley         302  Myrtle  Lane,  Altavista,  Va.  24517 

Leckie,  Lindsay  Burton         1570  Woods  Rd.,  Apt.  116,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Leinbach,  Molly  Conrad         Bethania,  N.  C.  27010 

Ligon,  Delia  Anne         1050  Yorkshire  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Little,  June  Ruth         Box  73,  Wingate,  N.  C.  28174 

Logan,  Shirley  Cynthia         Sunset  Hills,  Box  555,  Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 

Lombard,  Kathleen  Marcella 

c/o  Col.  H.  W.  Lombard,  420-52-611  7th  Engr  Bde,  APO  New  York,  09154 
Lyerly,  Amanda  Louise         702  N.  Fulton  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 
McCary,  Rebecca  Worthington         43  Country  Club  Blvd.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35213 
McCombs,  Carol  Landt       Vest  Mill  Apts.  #3  Vest  Mill  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 
McConnaughey,  Elizabeth  Anne         113  S.  College  St.,  Red  Springs,  N.  C.  28377 
Mabry,  Nancy  Elizabeth         Rt.  3,  Box  303  BB,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 
Maddox,  Sarah  Payne         1645  Spottswood  Place,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 
Moore,  Katharine  Cotton         1900  Liberty  Dr.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27408 
Morton,  Elizabeth  Thorp         Bullock,  N.  C.  27507 
Murrill,  Anne  Barry         1703  Griffith  Rd.,  Monroe,  N.  C.  28110 
Myers,  Mary  Winston         151  Provident  Lane,  Mobile,  Ala.  36608 
Myers,  Paula  Jean         268  Pine  Valley  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 
Nelson,  Barbara  Jane         2507  Sanderson  Dr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27608 
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Osborn.  Laura  Irene  Malwood  Dr.,  Greenville.  Miss.  38701 

Parker.  Nancy  Lucinda  1202  Harding  Ave..  Kinston.  N.  C.  28501 

Patrick.  Marion  Bradshaw  2218  Stallings  Dr.,  Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 

Payne.  Jane  Ivey  803  Parkwood  Circle,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27260 

Pepper,  Charlotte  610  Yorksnire  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Plonk,  Marie  McMillan  3900  Pomfret  Lane,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Pratt,  Nancy  Alice  8403  Aqueduct  Rd.,  Potomac,  Md.  20854 

Raper,  Margaret  Lou  698  Westview  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Rice,  Anna  Ruth  Box  264,  Cornelius,  N.  C.  28031 

Robinson,  Norma  Dunn  211  W.  Bessemer  Ave.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401 

Rose,  Janet  Lucille  Rt.  9  Walnut  Creek  Estates,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  27530 

Ross,  Janet  Elizabeth  845  Cottonwood  Dr.,  Severna  Park,  Md.  21146 

Ross,  Marsha  Rose  420  E.  Wade  St.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C.  28170 

Ruggles,  Barbara  P.  1218  Willow  Lake  Court.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Russell,  Elizabeth  Martin 

R.D.  2.  P.  O.  Box  159,  Skyline  Orchard,  Hockessin.  Del.  19707 
Saunders,  Nancy  Evelyn  109  Edgewood  Dr.,  Henderson,  N.  C.  27536 

Senter,  Sherrie  Jean  511  Marlowe  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 

Shearin,  Lou  Ann  Rt.  2,  Box  65A,  Georgiana,  Ala.  36033 

Shell,  Jennifer  Jean  1939  Knollwood  Dr.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Shelton,  Martha  Marietta  632  Friar  Tuck  Rd.,  Wmston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Sherrill,  Betsy  1718  Roslyn  Dr.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  29206 

Simmons,  Rebecca  Jean  103  Brian  Dr.,  Hillbrook  Forest,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  29302 

Skinner,  Katherine  Davis  319  Church  St.,  Williamston,  N.  C.  27892 

Smith,  Janice  Rowland  402  S.  Hargrave  St.    Lexington,  N.  C.  27292 

Stephens,  Marilyn  Margaret.  .  .  .463  Carolina  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
Stidham,  Susan  Gayle  210  Riverside  Dr..  Washington,  N.  C.  27889 

Stout,  Doris  Earlene  Rt.  2,  Box  85,  Liberty,  N.  C.  27298 

Taylor,  Louise  Matthews  288  Linden  Dr.,  Danville,  Va.  24541 

Taylor,  Mary  Kathryn  1315  Dinwiddie  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Taylor,  Sarah  Kathryn  4004  Little  Branch  Rd.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35243 

Thomas,  Patricia  Ann  1206  Lancaster  PL,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27260 

Toburen,  Gwendolyn  Brame  Rt.  1,  Wedge  Dr.,  Pfafftown.  N.  C.  27040 

Turner.  Marilyn  Reid  2228  Wellesley  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 

Warner,  Janet  McConnell  916  Hay  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28305 

Watlington,  Elizabeth  Hunter  2789  Stratford  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23225 

Weeks,  Jane  Hawley  504  Valley  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28305 

Wight,  Viola  D.  1821  S.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Wilson,  Rebecca  Lee  Rt.  1,  Forest  Hills,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 

Wyckoff,  Wendy  P.  O.  Drawer  W.  Summerville,  S.  C.  29483 

York,  Susan  Elizabeth  2533  Pinewood  Rd.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  28052 

Zobel,  Elizabeth  Sanders  213  Devonshire  Lane,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 


Second  Year  Students,  1974-1975 

Abernethy,  Mary  Josephine  2264  Lakeview  Terrace,  Burlington,  N.  C.  27215 

Armstrong,  Margaret  Mitchell  3631  Wakefield  Rd..  Richmond,  Va.  23235 

Ashmore,  Margaret  Ann  124  Rockingham  Rd..  Greenville.  S.  C.  29607 

Aslanis,  Margaret  Maria  900  Delmonte  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Badcock,  Mary  Evelyn  1220  Lake  Miriam  Dr.,  Lakeland.  Fla.  33803 

Baird,  Vicki  Jean  3819  Park  Lane,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24015 

Baumgarten,  Carey  Winslow         6  Holmwood  Rd..  Asheville,  N.  C.  28801 
Beal.  Helen  Ragan  2553  Fairfax  Dr.,  Box  430,  Gastonia.  N.  C.  28052 

Bear,  Anne  Elizabeth  Box  134,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C.  28480 
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Bell,  Dorothy  Anne         1400  Hobbs  Rd.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27410 

Benedict,  Katharine  Louise         Woods  End  Rd.,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  28139 

Benson,  Barbara  Alice         1207  Westminster  Dr.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27260 

Birmingham,  Catherine  Marie         Rt.  9,  Box  210-R,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28208 

Brady,  Robin  Lynn         2321  Heronhill  PL.  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Bright,  Donna  Mills         2608  Baird  St.,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24015 

Brinkley,  Helen  Spruill         209  Chestnut  St.,  Lexington,  N.  C.  27292 

Brcwn,  Lois  Ann         316  Rutledge  Rd.,  Greenville,  N.  C.  2783^ 

Brown,  Lou  Carol         1209  Lamont  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Bryan,  Donna  Cathilene         212  Hillcrest  Dr.,  Oxford,  N.  C.  27565 

Burch,  Kathleen  Lillian         2624  S.  Scales  St.,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320 

Cacavias,  Efrosyne  John         3565  Athens  Dr.,  Macon,  Ga.  31204 

Camp,  Dorothy  Suzanne         1620  S.E.  9th  St..  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33316 

Chapman,  Mary  Cecelia         4739  Ortega  Forest  Dr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32210 

Clifton,  Elizabeth  Hines         1521  Gleneagle  Dr.,  Garner,  N.  C.  27529 

Corbett,  Emily  Hawes         Box  67,  Lake  Waccamaw,  N.  C.  28450 

Cosby,  Deborah  Jayne         1508  Pump  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va.  23233 

Counts,  Suzanne  Marie         1605  Fairidge  PL,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37664 

Craddock,  Elizabeth  Dales         4635  Fieldale  Rd„  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Craig,  Cynthia  Ann         328  N.  5th  St.,  Hartsville,  S.  C.  29550 

Craver,  Susan  Michele         3680  Old  Lexington  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Crawford,  Jane  Ann         205  Withers  Rd.,  Wytheville,  Va.  24382 

Crowther,  Janet  Elaine         5336  Heritage  Lane,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37664 

Dahl,  Kristina  Louise         409  Park  Ave.,  Manhasset,  N.  Y.  11030 

Davis,  Laura  Lee         5416  Orebank  Rd.,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37664 

Dollarhite,  Patricia  Ann         216  Smith  St.,  Kernersville,  N.  C.  27284 

Dotson,  Valerie  Jean         3811  Sandalwood  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Dunlap,  Katharine  Neal         Thompson  Place,  Gainesville,  Ga.  30501 

Edmondson,  Cynthia  Minter         309  N.  Howard  Circle,  Tarboro,  N.  C.  27886 

Edwards,  Elizabeth  Woodruff         1016  Marlowe  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 

Edwards,  Teresa  Ann         212  Riverside  Dr.,  Washington,  N.  C.  27889 

Egerton,  Barbara  Bryant         2528  York  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27608 

Elliott,  Katherine         1650  Center  Hill  Dr.,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24015 

Elliott,  Marion  Estelle         P.  O.  Box  4,  Denton,  N.  C.  27239 

Elmore,  Lisa  Rexrode         4931  Balsam  Dr.,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24018 

Everett,  Amy  Louise         Washington  St.,  Bethel,  N.  C.  27812 

Faulk,  Susan  Oleata         Northview  Heights,  Hillsville,  Va.  24343 

Finn,  Deborah  Jean         2201  Villa  Dr.,  Greensboro   N.  C.  27403 

Fleming,  Catherine  Boardman         2922  Berckfieid  Place,  Augusta.  Ga.  30904 

Fleming,  Sue  Wallis         327  Transylvania  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 

Forman,  Barbara  Gail         7303  Elgar  St.,  Springfield,  Va.  22151 

Foster,  Patricia  Gail         1511  Whittle  Rd.,  Martinsville.  Va.  24112 

Freeman,  Catherine  Rebecca         1614  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Frizzell,  Denise  Elaine         116  W.  Drewry  Lane,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 

Frizzell,  Margaret  Birch         17  Canterbury  Rd.,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22901 

Frye,  Sherry  Lynn         180  Poplar  Tent  Road,  Concord,  N.  C   28025 

Gallagher,  Kathleen         7707  Fairdale,  Houston,  Tex.  77042 

Gamble,  Sallie  Burgess         3218  Chamberlayne  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va  23227 

Gehrken,  Caroline  Blaine         11  Edgewood  Rd.,  Savannah,  Ga.  31404 

Gledhill,  Christina  Jill         9430  Central  Park  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  60203 

Greene,  Paula  Frances         91  Cranford  Rd.,  Asheville,  N.  C.  28806 

Griffis,  Marilyn  Butterfield         180-K  Broadmoor  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C  27104 

Griffith,  Jan  Louise         3320  Riverview  Blvd.,  West  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505 

Grove,  Mitzi  Noble         1900  S.  Live  Oak  Parkway,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Guerard,  Maggie  Gaillard         Rt.  10,  Box  456,  Sanford,  N.  C.  27330 
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Hackney,  Laura  Anne  1205  Brookside  Dr..  Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 

Hall,  Sally  Dorris  3050  Reba,  Houston.  Tex.  77019 

Hanes.  Ann  Fortune  339  Lynn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Hanson.  Gail  Margaret  829  Richmond  St..  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 

Harris.  Virginia  Rose  200  Bellwood  Dr..  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  29302 

Healy,  Mary  Jane         3801  Madison  Ave.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27403 

Ira,  Anis  Winslow         4425  McGirts  Blvd.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32210 

Jansen,  Teresa  Drew  3404  Yelverton  Circle,  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27612 

Johnson,  Sara  Duane         3114  Hines  Dr.,  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27609 

Johnston.  Mary  Kathryn  1815  Huntington  Rd..  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27408 

Jones,  Janet  Scott  320  Earlwood  Rd.,  Statesville.  N.  C.  28677 

Jordan,  Penny  Darcey  Rt.  4,  Box  192,  Siler  City,  N.  C.  27344 

Jorgenson,  Lisa  Solveig  3210  Eastburn  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28210 

Jowdy,  Jayne  Jacqueline         4  Overlook  Terrace,  Danbury,  Conn.  06810 

Joynes,  Linda  Carter         4452  Stonington  Circle,  Chamblee,  Ga.  30341 

Kelly,  Susan  Simpson  Fairview  Farms  Rd.,  R.F.D.  6,  Shelby,  N.  C.  28150 

Kinney.  Beth  Ann  2830  Northbridge  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Kirk,  Martha  Palmer  2121  W.  Innes  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 

Kirkland,  Janet  Gardner  1004  Salem  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 

Knox,  Margaret  Lynn         1764  Maryland  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28209 

Koonce.  Elizabeth  MacLean  1317  Robin  Hood  Rd.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27260 

Leach,  Sarah  Elizabeth  117  N.  18  St.  W.,  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505 

L'Engle,  Maria  Hines         1826  Montgomery  Place,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32205 

Lindsay,  Mary  Cameron  1006  Wickliff  Ave.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27262 

Lochridge,  Lisa  Noble  24  Old  Redding,  Weston,  Conn.  06880 

Lyle,  Jeanie  Batson  412  Lockland  Ave.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27103 

McCarthy,  Stephanie  Clark  2704  Hurdle  Hill  Rd.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

McCollough,  Jettie  Claire  601  Florence  Rd..  Northampton,  Mass.  01060 

McCulley,  Glenna  Lucretia  207  N.  Mulberry  St.,  Cherryville,  N.  C.  28021 

McEntee,  Margaret  Marie  300  El  Dorado  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

McKnight,  Susan  Lynn  P.  O.  Box  487,  Yadkmville,  N.  C.  27055 

Mann,  Barbara  Patrice  Box  437,  Rt.  1.  Mebane.  N.  C.  27302 

Matheny,  Harriett  Olive  Box  64,  Holly  Hill,  S.  C.  29059 

Merrick,  Gail  Gentil  905  Westham  Parkway,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Milligan,  Nancy  Jane         650  Prospect  Ave.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  07739 

Mills,  Julie  Leigh  907  Ardsley  Rd..  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 

Mills,  Linda  Ford  711  Academy  St.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27101 

Milner,  Catherine  O'Brien  2325  Hathaway  Rd.,  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27608 

Mitchell,  Catherine  Elaine         1836  Edgewood  Ave.,  S.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32205 

Mixon,  Susan  Leigh  3517  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  27801  . 

Morgan,  Lee  Anne  4110  Tangle  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Murray,  Carol  Henderson  102  Stonybrook  Dr..  Greenville.  S.  C.  29607 

Murray.  Elizabeth  Jane  2525  Walker  Rd..  Matthews,  N.  C.  28105 

Neal.  Lucette  Hardaway  1110  Rockridge  Rd.,  Asheboro.  N.  C.  27203 

Nelson,  Anne  Morris  2310  Mimosa  Place.  Wilmington.  N.  C.  28401 

Newton.  L.  Ellis  4845  Longchamps  Dr..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30319 

Nichols,  Jean  Fetter  627  Maple  Ave.,  Reidsville.  N.  C.  27320 

Olive.  Marian  Page  605  Wellington  Road,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

O'Toole,  Diannae  Marie  3076  Kingsley  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44122 

Parris,  Jacqueline  Patrice  P.  O.  Box  41,  Sewanee.  Tenn.  37375 

Paschal.  Cheryl  Lee  P.  O.  Box  21,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320 

Paylor.  Sherryl  Bradsher  510  Gordon  St.,  Roxboro.  N.  C.  27573 

Pensyl.  LeAnn  Crowl  340  Flynt  Valley  Ct.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Peoples,  Ruth  Ann  Benbow 

College  Village  Apts..  12-F  Avalon  Rd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 
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Peterson,  Linda  Beth         95  East  Lake  Rd.,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  13152 

Pollock,  Susan  Mae         401  Woodland  St.,  Davidson,  N.  C.  28036 

Powell,  Harriet  Green         213  S.  Madison  St..  Whiteville,  N.  C.  28472 

Reagan,  Karen  Marie         5561  Novack  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27105 

Reams,  Ann  Kendall         771  Bon  Air  Circle,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Reed,  Rhonda  Renee         145  Circle  Dr.,  Thomasville,  N.  C.  27360 

Reid,  Helen  Thomson         Clarke's  Lane,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  07060 

Reid,  Ruth  Elizabeth         1507  Fairfield  Dr.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  28052 

Rice,  Vicki  Laine         2500  Spalding  Dr.,  Dunwoody,  Ga.  30338 

Richardson,  Margaret  Dee         1036  Mulberry  Rd.,  Martinsville,  Va.  24112 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Niemitz         49  Westbury  Rd.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11530 

Robinson,  Carol  Ann         Box  449,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320 

Robinson,  Patricia  Rae         RFD  2,  Box  226,  K2,  Trinity,  N.  C.  27370 

Rye,  Judith  Elizabeth         3300  Winchester  Rd.,  Birmingham.  Ala.  35226 

Sanders,  Mary  Susan         710  3rd  Ave.,  Winder,  Ga.  30680 

Seabrook,  Araluen  Louise         1202  Rutledge  Way,  Anderson,  S.  C.  29621 

Shelley,  Virginia  Link         2900  Wheelock  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Shepperson,  Grace  Maria         1105  Country  Club  Place,  Meridian,  Miss.  39301 

Skinner,  Paula  Brooks         Box  3164,  Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 

Slade,  Sarah  Jean         Box  66,  Edgefield,  S.  C.  29824 

Smith,  Karen  Yvonne         2223  Meadow  Wood  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303 

Smith,  Sally  Winslow         3703  Dogwood  Dr.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27403 

Snowdon,  Estelle  Moore         721  King  St.,  Laurinburg,  N.  C.  28352 

Spaugh,  Victoria  Sue         1541  Wendover  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Spivey,  Rosa  Schofield         4936  Wellington  Dr.,  Macon,  Ga.  31204 

Stallings,  Mary  Katherine         4412  Williams  Rd.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Styne,  Kathryn  Moore         Rt.  3,  Box  674,  Riner,  Va.  24149 

Sweeney,  Debra  Ann         1340  Wakefield  Rd.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 

Talbert,  Margaret  Gretter         1401  Country  Club  Rd.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Tanner,  Melissa  Jane         5230  Sugar  Loaf  Dr.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24018 

Taylor,  Nancy  Walton         104  Longstreet  Ave.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  22401 

Terry,  Alice  Louise         4905  Oak  Park  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27612 

Thacker,  Toni  Leigh         586  Allred  Mill  Rd.,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C.  27030 

Thomas,  Brenda  Dawn         Box  1398,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  28739 

Tucker,  Rebecca  Gray         Rt.  1,  Box  145-A,  Front  Royal,  Va.  22630 

Tuggle,  Lucy  Gray         Box  42,  Smartt,  Tenn.  37378 

Tyner,  Carol  Anne         2562  Pinewood  Rd.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  28052 

Vaughn,  Beverly  Denice         1134  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Voiles,  Peggy  Lynn         2422  Parkway  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Voss,  Katherine  Ruth         Rt.  1,  Box  186,  Belews  Creek,  N.  C.  27009 

Watkinson,  Kathleen  Douglas         14  Rio  Vista  Lane,  Richmond,  Va.  23226 

Webb,  Aaron  Michelle         103  Windmere  Apts.,  Best  Ave.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29641 

Webster,  Elizabeth  Curry         Rt.  6,  Lexington,  N.  C.  27292 

White,  Ellen  Leaverton         2025  Sussex  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Wilds,  Susan  Graham         4618  Kilbourne  Rd.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  29206 

Wilkinson,  Nancy  Miller         2701  St.  Claire  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Williams,  Arnette  Holloway         1157  Nottingham  Dr.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  28052 

Wyatt,  Melanie  Ann         311  Summertime  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303 

First  Year  Students,  1974-1975 

Abernethy,  Elizabeth  Lynn         2123  Hastings  Dr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 
Agee,  Anne  Pryor         502  Woodland  Dr.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25705 
Andrews,  Mary  Kim         Rt.  8,  Box  993,  Lumberton,  N.  C.  28358 
Archie,  Mary  Ann         1215  Carey  Rd.,  Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 
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Austin.  Deborah  Lawrence  1901  Townsend  Ave.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28205 

Avera,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Box  447,  Murrells  Inlet,  S.  C.  29576 

Bailey.  Jennifer  Ann  Box  461.  Walnut  Cove,  N.  C.  27052 

Barnes.  Charlotte  Lynn  702  Market  St.,  Pocomoke  City,  Md.  21851 

Bason,  Sarah  Marion  622  Maple  Ave.,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320 

Batten,  Julia  Van  720  Sunset  Dr..  Smithfield,  N.  C.  27577 

Beidleman,  Anne  Shaw  2909  Blackshear  Ave.,  Pensacola,  Fla.  32503 

Benfield,  Laura  Ellen  2549  Sherwood  Ave..  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 

Binkley,  Melissa  Ann  2822  Sugartree  Rd.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37215 

Bobo,  Carol  Page  510  East  Kivett  St..  Asheboro.  N.  C.  27203 

Brooks.  Betsy  Dell  401  Marlowe  Rd..  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27609 

Brown,  Sandra  Lee  132  Jackson  Rd..  Box  801,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C.  27030 

Bullard.  Leigh  Timberlake  339  Wingrave  Dr..  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

Cain,  Mary  Virginia  1305  Park  Lane.  Gastonia.  N.  C.  28052 

Calhoun,  Paula  Lipscomb 

6310  N.  Berkley  Blvd..  Whitefish  Bay,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53217 
Camp,  Marie  Anne          1620  S.E.  9th  St..  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla.  33316 
Coe,  Jennifer  Lean          6208  Meadow  Court,  Rockville,  Md.  20852 
Coggin,  Carol  Sturdivant         804  Burke  St..  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27609 
Cole.  Nancy  Carol          220  Crestwood  Dr..  Roxboro,  N.  C.  27573 
Combs,  Donna  Rippey          Rt.  5.  Box  172,  Mount  Airy.  N.  C.  27030 
Cornelius,  Deborah  Lynn          1144  Linganore  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28203 
Cottle,  Sally  Peyton         3149  Sussex  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27607 
Covington,  Bethany  Jo          Box  5235,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27103 
Creel,  Elizabeth  Lynne          4151  Menendez  Dr.,  Pensacola.  Fla.  32503 
Crutchfield,  Laura  Kathryn          1119  E.  Palmetto  St.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33801 
Cullen,  Catherine  Ann          1150  Jackson  Soring  Rd..  Macon.  Ga.  3120"1 
Dalton,  Frances  MarybrMh          81  l  Hillcrest  Dr.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27262 
Davis,  Leasa  G.          132  Garden  Lane,  Decatur,  Ga.  30030 
de  la  Torre,  Fe  Alicia          437  Snringdale  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 
Dittmann,  Jane  Helen          1792  Chelwood  Circle,  Charleston,  S.  C.  29407 
Dixon,  Alma  Lacy          2340  College  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36106 
Dunbar,  Rebecca  Charlotte          6508  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy.,  Richmond,  Va.  23234 
Duncan,  Anne  Parker          3511  Cherington  Rd.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28211 
Duncan,  Elizabeth  Bruce          105  Roslyn  Hills  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 
Eggleston,  Suzanne  Mercer         Windy  Ridge,  Lovingston.  Va.  22949 
Eury,  Jennifer  Elaine          2251  Waughtown  St..  Winston-Saien.  N.  C.  27107 
Everett,  Fanny  Patricia          377  Vanderbilt  Rd.,  Asheville.  N.  C.  28803 
Fant,  Kathy  Jeanne          45  Sea  Park  Drive  S..  St.  Augustine.  Fia.  32084 
Fenters,  Elizabeth  Lewis          1011  Mimosa  Dr.,  Florence.  S.  C.  29501 
Forbes,  Joan  Elizabeth          504  Lakeview  Dr..  Murfreesboro,  N.  C.  27855 
Foster.  Janis  Arlene          1617  Courtland  Rd..  Alexandria.  Va.  22306 
Freeburg.  Hollis  Brooks          2869  Wesleyan  Lane.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 
Gamewell.  Sarah  Elizabeth          108  Lancelot  Rd.,  Salisbury.  N.  C.  28144 
Garrett.  Martha  Montese          1420  Lynwood  Terrace,  High  Point.  N.  C.  27260 
Gentry,  Paula  Lynn          Box  1041,  Roxboro,  N.  C.  27573 
Gilliam,  Willie  Parker          125  Jennette  Ave..  Henderson.  N.  C.  27536 
Goodman.  Kathy  Jane          4525  Northlake  Dr..  Sherwood  Estates.  Sarasota,  Fla.  33580 
Gorsline,  Melanie  Karen          25  Glenbrooke  Circle  West.  Richmond.  Va.  23229 
Greenberg.  Lisa  Anne          173  Linden  Dr..  Danville.  Va.  24541 
Gritton,  Phyllis  Diann          110  Evergreen  Dr..  Winston-Salem.  N    C.  27106 
Guiton.  Barbara  Jan          6016  Gate  Post  Rd..  Charlotte.  N.  C.  2821 1 
Gulledge.  Mary  Elizabeth          ~Q0  He-ita^e  Ct..  Albemarle,  N.  C.  28001 
Hackney.  Lee  Strickland          1407  K°nan  ct..  Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 
Haines.  Hannah  Steele  804  E.  Washir 1  St.,  Rockingham,  N.  C.  28379 
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Hall,  Dana  Williams 

%  Col.  Ellis  F.  Hall.  Jr.  244-30-6156,  HQ  USAMEDCOMEUR.  APO  New  York  09403 
Hall,  Debra  Marlene         Rt.  1.  Box  935,  Rural  Hall,  N.  C.  27045 
Hamilton,  Holly  Heberling         617  Blair  St..  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27408 
Hampton,  Janis  Lynn         P.  O.  Box  68,  Lewisville,  N.  C.  27023 
Hanes,  Sandra  Elizabeth         707  W.  Blossom  Lane,  Madison,  N.  C.  27025 
Hardin,  Debra  Lee         3044  Stoneybrook  Dr.  SW,  Roanoke,  Va.  24018 
Harris,  Harriet  Cameron         Box  101,  Plant  City,  Fla.  33566 
Hatcher,  Julia  Kathryn         227  Howeland  Circle,  Danville,  Va.  24541 
Hay,  Katherine  Jane         Rt.  8,  Box  867,  Lutz,  Fla.  33549 

Hettiger,  Julia  Templeton         RFD  t,  Brushy  Mountain  Rd.,  Moravian  Falls,  N.  C.  28654 
Hill,  Jacqueline  Louise         6118  Winford  Lane,  Richmond,  Va.  23225 
Hinnant,  Mary  Jackson         2723  Lakeview  Dr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 
Holliman,  Melissa  Jo         722  Owens  Dr.  SE,  Huntsville,  Ala.  35801 
Hooper,  Cheryl  Anne         Rt.  1,  Brown  Summit,  N.  C.  27214 
Hooser,  Martha  Lee         600  Inwood  Dr.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25701 
Hopkins,  Jeannette         106  Glendale  Ave.,  Greenville,  Ala.  36037 
Houston,  Kathleen  Sumner         4439  Heaven  Trees  Rd.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32207 
Hydrick,  Anne  Elizabeth         9  Rockingham  Rd.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29607 
Ingram,  Molly  Preston         Box  171,  Taylorsville,  N.  C.  28681 
Irwin,  Laura  Jean         834  W.  Chalmers  PL,  Chicago,  III.  60614 
Jackson,  Kathleen         4  Chancery  Lane,  Florence,  S.  C.  29501 
Johnson,  Vickie  Lynn         Box  436,  Angier,  N.  C.  27501 

Jones,  Elizabeth  Eleanor         Box  35,  Polling  House  Rd.,  Harwood,  Md.  20776 
Jones,  Sarah  Slocum         1508  Lucerne  Way,  New  Bern,  N.  C.  28560 
Kaduck,  Janet  Marie         1657  Banbury  Dr.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28304 
Keck,  Lisbeth  C.  N.         1316  Cleveland  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Pa.  19610 
Kennedy,  Kemilou         5510  Sardis  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 
Kerns,  Anne  Bailey         408  September  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 
Kibler,  Nancy  Dew         2113  Fairmount  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803 
Kinder,  Melissa  Anne         12  S.  Rosemary  Ave.,  Andrews,  S.  C.  29510 
King,  Kathryn  Elizabeth         35  Dameron  Ave.,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29607 
Kirkman,  Karen  Ann         3641  Farmbrook  Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303 
Kirkpatrick,  Katharine  Lee         Rt.  12,  Box  166,  Cochran  Rd.,  Gainesville,  Ga.  30501 
Knopp,  Dana  Lynn         1433  Dogwood  Rd.,  Staunton,  Va.  24401 
Kraycirik,  Anna  Marie         1341  Burlingate  PI.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  27215 
Lafferty,  Ann  Stokes         2618  Portland  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 
Lasley,  Rebecca  Graham         1320  Ivanhoe  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304 
Lee,  Arden  Steadman         Rt.  7,  Box  93,  Anderson,  S.  C.  29621 
Leonard,  Susan  Rebekah         517  Confederate  Ave.,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 
Long,  Kathryn  Frances         930  Ridgeway  Rd.,  Charleston.  W.  Va.  25314 
Lowndes,  Sally  Elizabeth         3033  Rockingham  Cir.,  Orlando,  Fla.  32808 
McCleskey,  Karen  Cole         55  N.  Monterey  St.,  Mobile,  Ala.  36604 
McCollum,  Mary  Robin         1010  Sam  Lions  Trail,  Martinsville,  Va.  24112 
McCoy,  Anne  F.         2025  St.  Andrews  Rd.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27408 
McLeod,  Stephanie  Rose         1009  W.  Harnett  St..  Dunn,  N.  C.  28334 
McMillan,  Julia  Swann         3309  Felton  PI.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27612 
Macdonald,  Donna  Lee         411  S.  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 
MacKenzie,  Mary  Todd         Macswood,  Washington,  N.  C.  27889 
Maloy,  Susan  Belle         708  Thornwood  PI.,  Kingsport.  Tenn.  37660 
Markham,  Laura  Ellen.  .  .  .4617  Locksview  Road,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24503 
Marshall,  Elizabeth  Whitney         2620  Carter  Hill  Rd.,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36106 
Mason,  Virginia  Lee         1730  E.  Buchanan  Dr.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  29206 
Massie,  Betty  Lewis         305  Duncan  Street,  Ashland,  Va.  23005 
May,  Margaret  Mary         31301  Manchester  Lane,  Bay  Village,  Ohio  44140 
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Medlin,  Jennifer  Gail  826  S.  Second  St.,  Smithfield,  N.  C.  27577 

Milstead,  Susan  Marie  106  Southgate  Ave.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  22401 

Minor,  Lu  Anne  3260-A  Edelweiss  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Mobley,  Nancy  Powell  Rt.  9.  Box  276,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320 

Morrisett.  Cynthia  Dawn  3911  Falstone  Rd..  Richmond.  Va.  23234 

Morrison.  Beth  Johnson  4214  Noxes  Ave..  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25304 

Mycoff,  Marilyn  Jean  2410  Lauder  Dr.,  Maitland.  Fla.  32751 

Nesbitt.  Mary  Louise  1425  Douglas  Street,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27107 

Norris,  Cheryl  Ann  1400  Belmeade  Place,  Kingsport.  Tenn.  37664 

Parker,  Agnes  Pollock  1410  E.  Mulberry  St..  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  27530 

Parker,  Nancy  Starr  306  Glen  Oak  Drive,  Gcldsboro.  N.  C.  27530 

Parsons,  Sarah  Jane  2400  Mcintosh  Way,  Maitland,  Florida  32751 

Pegram,  Leigh  Alyson  207  Valley  Stream  Rd..  Statesville,  N.  C.  28677 

Perkins.  Logene  Minshew  Box  1769.  Anniston,  Ala.  36201 

Piedmont.  Anne  Donlan  2  Inness  PI.,  Glen  Ridge.  N.  J.  07028 

Purcell,  Susan  Wade  101  Hillside  Drive.  Davidson,  N.  C.  28036 

Ramsey,  Mary  Penn  Box  351,  Monticello,  Ga.  31064 

Reeves,  Mary  Ann  Box  338.  Pittsboro,  N.  C.  27312 

Rendleman,  Ann  Denise  1114  Briarcliff  Rd.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27408 

Rhodes,  Elizabeth  Dean  17  Dudley  St..  Presque  Isle.  Me.  04769 

Ribis,  Dorothy  E.  15  Niblick  Lane,  Littleton.  Colo.  80123 

Richardson,  Kitty  Lynn  1227  Mulberry  Road,  Martinsville,  Va.  24112 

Robinson,  Alix  Patricia         76  Ashley  Avenue,  Charleston.  S.  C.  29401 

Rolader.  Ellen  Frances  970  Dumbarton  Ct.,  NW,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30327 

Russell,  Evelyn  Nannette  Rt.  2,  Monroe  Hwy.,  Winder.  Ga.  30680 

Safrit.  Janice  Annette  630  Irving  St..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27103 

Scott,  Dawn  Elizabeth  2834  S.  Fairway  Dr..  Burlington.  N.  C.  27215 

Scott.  Elizabeth  Parker  1132  Mocksville  Ave..  Salisbury.  N.  C.  28144 

Shackelford.  Frances  Hundley  Box  8836.  1601  Rosedale  Ave.,  Durham.  N.  C.  27707 

Shearin,  Leigh  Hamilton  1939  Knollwood  Drive,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Shore,  Lauranne  Toler  1408  Pinecroft  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Shull.  Elizabeth  Haynes  (Betty)  314  Eastover  Rd..  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 

Shull.  Nancy  Elizabeth  (Libby)  Rt.  8,  Box  293,  Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 

Simpson.  Teresa  Ann  4107  Crossgate  Rd.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28211 

Sink,  Robin  Donna  4850  Read  Blvd.,  New  Orleans.  La.  70127 

Smith,  Karen  Marie  9609  Cragmont  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  23229 

Smith,  Melissa  Anne  1405  Brooks  Ave..  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27607 

Southard.  Sandra  Kay  806  Oak  Summit  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27105 

Sparks.  Mary  Stuart  225  S.  Main  St..  Kernersville,  N.  C.  27284 

Spear,  Sandra  Lynne  5042  Sentinel  Post  Rd.,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28211 

Spilman,  Alice  Marshall  5414  Cary  St.  Rd..  Richmond,  Va.  23226 

Starr,  Frances  Camille         3106  Alamance  Rd.,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27407 

Talley.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Box  936.  Washington.  N.  C.  27889 

Taylor,  Anna  Adele  3313  Landor  Rd..  Raleigh.  N.  C.  27609 

Taylor.  Ryland  Blakey  105  Rockingham  Rd..  Greenville.  S.  C.  29607 

Tetzlaff,  Deborah  Jean  1694  Rockingham  Drive.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27103 

Tezza.  Dana  Elizabeth  126  Marlin  Drive.  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  29302 

Thomas,  Mary  Cecille  714  Heatherwood  Drive,  Hendersonville.  N.  C.  28739 

Thomason,  Susan  Dale  2500  Kendrick  Drive,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  28214 

Thompson,  Janet  Neva  211  Wollow  Lane.  Decatur,  Ga.  30030 

Tipton.  Theresa  Margaret  101  Rockingham  Rd..  Greenville.  S.  C.  29607 

Trice.  Joan  Nichols  Collins  Ave..  Hurlock,  Md.  21643 

Trovillion,  Susan  2304  Woodbine  Ave..  Lakeland.  Fla.  33803 

Urquhart,  Jane  H.  53  Hemmelskamp  Rd..  Wilton.  Ct.  06897 

Wall,  Patricia  Elizabeth  Rt.  1.  Woodstock  Rd.,  Roswell,  Ga.  30075 
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Ward,  Cecile  Marie         2311  Hawthorne  Tr.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803 
Warren,  Adrienne  Bowen         208  Ridgewood  Drive,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  27530 
White,  Elizabeth  Haynsworth         146  Faris  Circle,  Greenville,  S.  C.  29605 
White,  Galyn  Felecia         2729  Piedmont  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27105 
Whitson,  Melissa  Wynn         Wheeler  St.,  Whiteville,  N.  C.  28472 
Wilcox,  Molly  Jeanne  Ballard         1005  Va.  Ave.,  Suffolk,  Va.  23434 
Williamson,  Henrietta  Louise         May  Blvd.,  Farmville,  N.  C.  27828 
Wilson,  Barbara  Sink         Box  761,  Lexington,  N.  C.  27292 
Wood,  Rose  Marie         1108  Turnbridge  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 
Yarborough,  Margaretta  Jane         1507  Wiltshire  St.,  High  Point  N.  C.  27260 
Yarborough,  Milton  Dupre         510  S.  Edisto  Dr.,  Florence  S.  C.  29501 
Yelton,  Jennifer  Lynn         822  Northern  Dr.,  Lake  Park,  Fla.  33403 


Special  Students 

Aguilar,  Pat         2851  Kensington  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Amoth,  Pam         1311  Academy  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Armfield,  Dianne  D.         754  Arbor  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Bartley,  Karen         4041  Arden  Street,  Clemmons,  N.  C.  27012 

Bell,  Sylvia         3620  Benchley  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Belton,  Jean         1105  Salem  Lake  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Bourquin,  Kaye  S.         3424  Locksley  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Bowie,  Lee         Salem  Academy,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27108 

Bowman,  Peggy         850  Kenwick  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Boyles,  Nancy         3020  Prytania  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Buchanan,  Gwen         457  Dartmouth  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Buck,  Joyce         2741  Lyndhurst  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Campbell,  Patricia         1111  Harding  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28204 

Clark,  Tonni         1321  W.  First  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Clauss,  Anne         3800  Northriding  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Cline,  Brian  E.         2106  Ludlowe  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Couch,  Virginia  Ray         1348  Calvert  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Creech,  Diane         600  Kingsbury  Circle,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Creque,  Halimena  Montclair         3407  Carver  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27105 

Dahlin,  Maria  Gunilla         Stromkarlsvagen  47,  161  38  Bromma,  Sweden 

Dunn,  Frances  C.         3010  Country  Club  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Egerton,  Alice  C.         Salem  Academy,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27108 

Farrell,  Chantal         806  Chester  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Falknor,  Barbara  LeFevre         3041  Ormond  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Felton,  Rebecca         2214  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Folds,  Scottie         30  Glenwood  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Frazier,  Susan         60  N.  Sunderland  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Freden,  Ann-Kristine         Stallknektsgrand  23,  162  33  Vallingby,  Sweden 

Gale,  Lee  Largen         1706  Meadowbrook  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Garcia,  Mary  Ann         1104  Salem  Valley  Rd.,  Apt.  D-1,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Glenn,  Rachel  MacRae         746  Lynn  Dee  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Gratz,  Peggy         1216  S.  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Green,  J.  Marianne         Salem  Academy,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27108 

Hardy,  Julia         3404  Paddington  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Heath,  Herbert  Harold         5655  Germanton  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27105 

Hemrick,  Marsha         1100  Salem  Lake  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Hester,  Claudia  Faye         351 0-B  Trafalgar  Square,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Holladay,  Kathy         800  Archer  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Horton,  Evelyn         10  Stump  Tree  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
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Howell,  Patricia  M.  Route  2,  4730  Cloverhurst  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

James,  Delilah  1819  Hawthorne  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Jones,  Robert  Rives         5027  Old  Belews  Creek  Road,  Walkertown,  N.  C.  27051 

Jones,  Virginia  Anne  906  Carolina  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

Kidd,  Julie  139  Crompton  Road,  Waynesboro.  Virginia  22980 

Kurtz,  Judith  2106  Bethabara  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Larson.  Catherine  2621  Audubon  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Lukhard,  Karen  1141-A  Polo  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

McAshan,  Bette  2603  Country  Club  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

McGuire.  Helen  M.  4560  Haven  Crest  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

McLeod,  Carol  1140  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

McLeod,  M.  Fuller  1140  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Maness,  Peggy  131-C  Broadmoor  Lane.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Meade,  Rowland  4080-D  Huntingreen  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Michal,  Roberta  815  Yorkshire  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Mueller.  Margaret  1524  Sharon  Road.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Need,  Linda  1391  Abingdon  Way,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Nifong,  Dorothy  Box  277.  Clemmons,  N.  C.  27012 

O'Neill,  Elizabeth  857  Watson  Avenue.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Pate,  Charles  3180-A  Zuider  Zee  Drive.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

Porter,  Virginia  R.  Route  8,  Wessex  Rd..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Price,  Judy  Holt  2724  Country  Club  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Rominger,  Barbara  1911  Buena  Vista  Road.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Remishofsky,  Victoria  731  West  End  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27101 

Reznick,  Jeanne         925  Oaklawn  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Rudolph,  Beverly  Britton  1933  Georgia  Ave..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Schuitmaker,  Jane         230  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Schwartze,  Dayna  4960-K  Hunt  Club  Road,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Sechrest,  Barbara  Lynn  Salem  Academy,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27108 

Sharifian,  Zahra  3905-B  Valley  Court.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Shrewsbury,  Dawn  Marie  Rt.  1,  Box  549,  Conrad  Rd.,  Lewisville,  N.  C.  27023 

Simmons,  Jeanette  Beheler  516  N.  Stratford  Road.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27103 

Smith,  Ellen  3218  Pennington  Lane.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

Smith,  Josephine  Lenora  Salem  Academy.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27108 

Smith,  Percy  4777  Ader  Drive.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27105 

Smith.  Stephen  Gray  708  Hudson  Street.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27105 

Stowers,  Marilyn  420  Staffordshire  Road,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Strickland,  Betsy  Salem  Academy,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27108 

Stroupe,  Mary  Ann  Salem  Academy,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27108 

Temin,  Bertha  2634  Monticello  Drive.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Tolmie,  Joan  1543  Abbey  Court,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

Trosper,  Susan  118  S.  Sunset  Drive.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Whitehouse,  Elizabeth  4340  Mill  Creek  Road,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 

Wilkins,  Frances  Elizabeth  4830-A  Thales  Rd..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27104 

Wilkinson,  Wilma  1905  Rolling  Green.  Rt.  3.  Pfafftown.  N.  C.  27040 

Wingfield,  Susan  4830-A  Thales  Road.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

Wrenn.  Patricia  Suzanne  Route  4.  Box  290,  Roxboro.  N.  C.  27573 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS 

Fourth-year  students    107 

Third-year  students   132 

Second-year  students    166 

First-year  students   179 

Total     584 

Special   students    86 

Total    670 
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Academic   Load  38 

Academic   Regulations  35 

Academic   Standing  7 

Accident  Insurance  22 

Accreditation  7 

Activities,   Student  12 

Administration.  Officers  of  105 

Admission  of  Students  16 

Advanced  Placement  18,37 

Early  Decision  Plan  18 

Procedure  for  16 

Requirements  for  17 

Special  Students  19 

To  Arts  and  Sciences  17 

To  School  of  Music  17 

Transfer  Students  18 

Advisers  11,12 

Alumnae  Association  112 

April  Arts  14 

Art  47 

Art  Education  Certification  92 

Art  Exhibitions  8 

Arts  and  Lecture  Program  9 

Asolo  Summer  Program  42.43.103 

Associations: 

Alumnae 

Student  Government 
Y.W.C.A. 

Women's  Recreational 
Athletics  and  Sports 
Awards  and  Prizes 

The  Gordon  Gray  Award 
The  Nancy  Caroline  Hayes 

Elementary  Education  Award 
The  Honor  Society 
The  Marion  and  Alice  McGlinn 

Award 
The  H.  A.  Pfohl  Awards 
The  President's  Prizes 
The  Theodore  Presser 

Foundation  Award 
The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler 

Award 
The  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson 

Awards 
The  Mollie  Cameron  Tuttle 

Memorial   Prize 
The  Start  Wright  Award 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Basic-Distribution  Requirements       30 
Majors  29 

Bachelor  of  Music  28.34 

Music  Performance  34 

Music  Education  34 

Basic-Distribution  Requirements       35 


112 
12 

14,15 
15 

85,86 
45 
45 

45 
46 

45 

45 

4C. 

45 
45 

45 

45 

46 

28.29 


Bachelor  of  Science 

28,31 

Biology 

50 

Chemistry 

54 

Home  Economics 

34 

Mathematics 

69 

Medical  Technology 

32 

Biology 

50 

Buildings 

10,11 

Calendar 

5 

Campus  Facilities 

11 

Career  Planning 

11 

Cello 

84 

Center  for  Special  Education 

111 

Change  of  Registration 

35 

Chemistry 

54 

Choral   Ensemble 

14 

Chorus,  Winston-Salem  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  Chorus 

15 

Class  Attendance 

38 

Classical  Languages 

56 

Greek  and  Latin 

57 

Classical  Studies 

59 

Classification  of  Students 

39 

Climate 

8 

Clubs 

14,15 

College  and  Community 

7 

College  Board  Examinations 

17 

Committees,  Faculty 

111 

Community  Life 

8 

Competitive  Scholarships 

23,24 

Comprehensives 

38 

Computer  Science 

56 

Concerts.   Lectures.   Plays 

9 

Conditions  and  Failures 

40 

Co-operation  with  other  Institutions     44 

Counseling 

11,12 

Courses  of  Instruction 

44 

Credits.  Statement  of 

42 

Dansalems 

14 

Day  Students  (See  Non-Resident 

Students) 

8 

Degree  Requirements 

36 

Degree  and  Requirements 

28 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

29 

Bachelor  of  Music 

34 

Bachelor  of  Science 

31 

Department  Clubs 

14 

Dismissal 

42 

Drama 

60 

Dramatic  Club,  Pierrette  Players 

14 

Dropping  Courses 

36 

Early  Childhood  Certification 

92 

Economics 

102 

Education 

88 

Emeriti 

106 
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Endowment 

24 

Independent  Study 

39 

Endowment  Scholarships 

25 

Instruction,  Courses  of 

47 

English 

60 

Insurance 

22 

Enrollment  by  Classes 

116 

Intermediate  Education  Certificati 

on    92 

Entrance  Units 

17 

IRS  (I  Represent  Salem) 

14 

Elective  Subjects 

17 

Italian 

76 

Required  Subjects 

17 

January  Program 

29 

Examinations  and  Re-examinations 

39 

Junior  Year  Abroad 

43 

Exclusion  from  College 

41 

Latin 

57 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 

Learning  Disabilities 

92 

of  Trustees 

•105 

Lectures,  Concerts,  Plays 

8 

Expenses 

21 

Librarians 

111 

Extra  Curricular  Resources 

8 

Library 

10 

Faculty 

Lifespan  Center 

12,111 

Arts  and  Sciences 

107 

Loans 

24 

School  of  Music 

110 

Location 

8 

Faculty  Advisors 

11 

Lucy  Hanes  Chatham  Awards 

23 

Faculty  Committees 

111 

Majors 

29 

Failures 

40 

Mathematics 

69 

Fees 

21 

Medical  Technology 

32 

Financial   Information 

21 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 

72 

Fine  Arts  Center 

10 

French 

73 

Foreign  Students 

17 

German 

75 

4-1-4  Program 

29 

Italian 

76 

French 

73 

Spanish 

77 

Freshman  Studies 

102 

Music  Education  Certification 

92 

General  Regulations 

13 

Music,  School  of 

Geography,  Cultural 

99 

Courses  of  Instruction 

81 

German 

75 

Degree  and  Requirements 

80 

Grades 

39 

Entrance  Requirements 

79 

Graduates,  May  1974 

115 

As  Electives 

84 

Greek 

57 

Basic  Music 

81 

Guidance                                              11,12 

Cello 

84 

Gymnasium 

10 

Church  Music 

83 

Harp 

84 

Harp 

84 

Harpsichord 

84 

Harpsichord 

84 

Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund 

27 

Music  History 

81 

Health 

12 

Music  Literature 

81 

Expenses 

22 

Music  Education 

83,92 

Infirmary 

11 

Music  Performance 

84 

Student  Health  Service 

12 

Organ 

84 

High  School/College  Study 

Piano 

84 

Program 

19 

Violin 

84 

History 

63 

Voice 

84 

History  of  Salem  College 

7 

Faculty  of  the  School  of  Music 

110 

Home  Economics 

67 

Non-Resident  Students 

8 

Degree  Requirements 

34 

Off-Campus  Terms 

43 

Honor  Scholarships 

23 

Officers 

Honor  Society 

46 

Administration 

106 

Honor  Students 

113 

Alumnae  Association 

112 

Honor  System 

13 

Trustees 

105 

Honors,  Academic 

38 

Orchestra 

84 

Honors  Study 

39 

Orchestra,  The  Winston-Salem 

Humanities 

102 

Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus     15 
continued 
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Organ 

84 

Orientation 

11 

Oslo  Scholarships 

42 

Pass-Fail 

37 

Payments 

21 

Personal   Interview 

17 

Phi  Alpha  Theta 

14 

Philosophy 

98 

Physical  Education 

85 

Physics 

56 

Piano 

84 

Pierrette  Players 

14 

Placement 

11 

Plays.   Concerts,   Lectures 

9 

Political  Science 

66 

Pre-Law 

29 

Pre-Medicine 

31 

President's  Message 

6 

Probation 

41 

Proficiency  Examinations 

37 

Psychology 

86 

Publications,  Student 

14 

Quality  Points 

36 

Refunds 

21,22 

Register  of  Students 

116 

Registration 

35 

Religion 

96 

Religious  Life 

13 

Requirements 

Degree 

29 

For  Admission 

17 

Residence  Halls 

11 

Rondthaler  Lectureships 

9 

Salem  Forum 

14 

Salem  Scholars 

23 

Scholarships 

23.24,25 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  17 

Self-Scheduled  Examinations  39 

Senior  Seminars  38 

Sociology  99 

Spanish  77 
Special  Students                           19.29,127 

Special  Subject  Certification  92 

Sports  8,85 

Statement  of  Credits  42 

Strong  Fund  42 

Student  Activities  14 
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Women's  Education 


As  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  women's  education.  Salem  College 
is  a  member  of  a  small  and  select  group  of  colleges  that  have  for 
many  years  been  responsible  for  the  undergraduate  education  of  an 
extraordinary  proportion  of  those  women  who  have  sought  and 
achieved  leadership  in  American  society.  Although  legal  barriers 
may  now  have  been  removed,  barriers  of  custom  remain,  and  a 
college  for  women  must  now  be  prepared  to  provide  even  greater 
assistance  to  students  in  the  discovery  of  their  particular  talents,  in 
the  establishment  of  their  personal  and  professional  goals,  and  in 
providing  both  guidance  and  education  necessary  for  their  achieve- 
ment. This  special  obligation  to  women  is  if  anything  still  more 
important  today  than  it  was  two  centuries  ago,  when  Salem  was 
founded. 

A  liberal  arts  education  at  Salem  therefore  concentrates  not 
only  on  intellectual  development  but  also  on  questions  of  meaning 
and  purpose,  questions  designed  to  assist  us  to  comprehend  more 
clearly  and  usefully  the  nature  of  our  own  human  experience  in  the 
present,  and  of  future  directions  for  which  we  should  prepare. 
Answers  to  such  questions  have  special  importance  for  today's 
women. 

And  yet,  inevitably,  the  world  within  us  and  the  world  around 
us  will  always  in  large  part  remain  a  mystery  to  us.  Learning  to 
use  such  perceptions,  and  the  subsequent  placement  of  proper  valua- 
tion upon  human  life,  our  own  and  that  of  others,  is  a  further  and 
necessary  part  of  the  maturing  experience  of  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion at  Salem. 

In  its  most  general  sense,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pur- 
pose of  education  at  Salem  College  is  to  assist  each  student  to  dis- 
cover and  to  develop  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  her  own  in- 
tegrity as  a  person,  the  seamless  garment  of  mind,  body,  and  spirit 
that  is  uniquely  hers. 

John  H.  Chandler 
President   1971-1976 
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History  of  Salem  College 

In  1772  when  the  settlers  of  Salem  opened  a  "school  for  little 
girls"  in  the  Gemein  Haus  on  the  village  square,  they  pioneered 
the  long  and  uncertain  history  of  women's  education  in  Colonial 
America.  The  Moravians  had  brought  to  this  country  a  high  regard 
for  the  education  of  all  people  including  the  unique  conviction  that 
females  should  also  be  educated. 

Independence  in  thought  and  action  have  always  been  valued 
at  Salem.  In  the  1770's  the  Single  Sisters,  the  unmarried  women  of 
the  early  Moravian  community,  were  economically  self-sufficient, 
a  rare  condition  for  women  at  that  time.  The  Moravians  were  more 
concerned,  however,  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  which  an 
education  imposes.  The  education  these  Moravian  women  passed 
along  to  the  succeeding  generations  of  Salem  students  emphasized 
those  skills  which  allow  women  to  reason,  to  adapt,  to  build. 

Under  the  steady  pressure  by  people  of  many  faiths,  the  Mo- 
ravians enlarged  the  size  and  concept  of  the  girls'  school  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  In  1802  Salem  Boarding  School  was  formally 
established  and  in  1866  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Legislature  as  Salem  Female  Academy.  During  the 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  parents  in  all  parts  of  the  South  sent  their 
daughters  to  Salem  because  it  was  considered  a  place  of  refuge  and 
security  from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  reputation  of  the  school  was 
strengthened  and  many  officers'  families  continued  to  seek  admis- 
sion for  their  daughters  after  the  war.  The  first  collegiate  degree 
was  conferred  in  1890,  and  in  1907  official  college  status  was 
granted,  thus  separating  the  institution  into  Salem  Academy  and 
Salem  College. 

Through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present, 
Salem  has  continued  to  grow.  Today  Salem  College  offers  three 
degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of 
Music.  A  total  of  twenty-two  areas  of  study,  along  with  special 
programs,  provides  the  basis  of  a  liberal  arts  education  at  Salem. 

The  college  history  is  preserved  in  letters  and  records,  in  build- 
ings, and,  primarily,  in  the  commitment  to  education  for  women. 
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Current  Educational  Commitments 

I  he  basic  commitments  of  Salem  College  arc  surprisingly 
similar  to  what  the)  were  two  hundred  years  ago.  Salem  College 
has  remained  small,  liberal  arts,  and  dedicated  to  the  education  of 
women.  I  he  primar)  responsibility  o\  the  facult)  is  to  teach.  Faculty 
know  their  students  and  work   with   them   as  individuals. 

The  emphasis  at  Salem  College  has  been  on  affording  students 
the  best  that  liberal  arts  can  provide.  To  understand  what  the  human 
race  has  thought  and  done,  to  become  more  literate  and  articulate 
to  assume  greater  intellectual  independence  of  professors  and  peers, 
to  develop  new  competencies,  and  to  explore  new  areas  freely — these 
are  the  achievements  i^  a  good  liberal  arts  education. 

Preparation  for  career?  has  always  been  a  concern  at  Salem 
College.  Vocational  training  for  women  has  passed  in  and  out  of 
favor,  changing  from  domestic  arts  to  industrial  arts  in  the  early 
part  i^\  this  century,  from  the  education  i^\  school  teachers  to  the 
encouragement  o\'  executive  business  women  in  the  seventies.  But 
Salem  College  is  not  a  vocational  school. 

Instead,  Salem  College  has  chosen  to  face  the  more  complex 
challenge  oi  preparing  young  women  to  overcome  centuries  oi  pre- 
judice and  to  participate  actively  in  all  areas  of  human  endeavor 
with  the  confidence  that  women,  too.  are  capable  of  great  achieve- 
ment. 

Salem  women  are  capable  of  more  than  the)  know,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  at  the  College  to  help  them  discover  those  capabilities, 
and  to  integrate  their  own  heritage  with  a  clear  knowledge  o\'  the 
possibilities  and  responsibilities  of  women  in  the  world  before  them. 


Academic  Standing 

Since  ls>22.  Salem  College  has  been  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  highest  accredit- 
ing agenc)  iov  undergraduate  colleges  oi  the  Southern  States.  Salem 
also  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  and  the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
and  ot  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  School  oi  Music  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Music,  with  requirements  iov  admission  and  gradua- 
tion in  accordance  with  published  regulations  of  this  Association. 
The  course  in  Medical  Technology  is  recognized  by  the  American 
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Medical  Association.  Salem  College  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Nation- 
al Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  for  the  pre- 
paration of  elementary   and  secondary  teachers. 

Students  who  receive  degrees  from  Salem  College  may  be  ad- 
mitted unconditionally  by  leading  graduate  professional  schools. 


The  College  as  Community 

A  small,  residental  community  provides  excellent  opportunities 
for  a  student  to  participate  in  her  own  education.  For  this  reason. 
Salem  College  limits  the  size  of  the  student  body  to  approximately 
six  hundred  students  and  one  hundred-fifty  faculty  and  staff.  A 
regular  full-time  student  of  normal  college  age  (17-22)  must  live 
in  college  residence  halls  unless  she  makes  her  home  with  members 
of  her  immediate  family. 

Salem  College  remains  responsive  to  the  educational  needs  of 
the  South,  although  the  five  hundred  resident  students  now  rep- 
resent twenty-two  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  several 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  social,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Sixty  students  are  enrolled  as  day  students,  and  many 
women  from  the  Winston-Salem  community  continue  their  educa- 
tion on  a  part-time  basis  at  Salem  College. 

Within  the  city.  Salem  College  cooperates  with  a  variety  of 
educational  institutions,  including  Wake  Forest  University.  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine.  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital.  Winston- 
Salem  State  University,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  and 
the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  public  schools. 


Community 

The  resources  of  Salem  College  as  a  small  college  are  aug- 
mented by  its  location  in  Winston-Salem  (population  150,000).  a 
rich  educational  and  cultural  center  of  North  Carolina. 

At  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  fifty  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  two  hundred  miles  inland.  Winston-Salem  has  a 
temperate   climate   with    marked   seasonal   changes. 

The  fifty-seven  acre  campus  of  Salem  College  faces  Salem 
Square  on  the  west,  the  center  of  the  historical  restoration  area  of 
Old  Salem.  A  local  citizens'  group.  Old  Salem.  Inc..  is  restoring  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  Old  Salem  community  to  its  status  prior 
to  1820.  Five  of  the  College's  buildings  were  landmarks  of  the  early 
community. 
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I  he  traditions  of  the  Moravian  community  and  the  restored 
Old  Salem  village  plaj  an  important  role  in  the  life  o\'  the  College. 
The  Moravian  Lovefeast,  the  Candle  Tea  at  Christmas,  and  the 
Easter    Sunrise    Service    are    impressive    celebrations.     The    restored 

buildings  and  museums  in  Old  Salem  are  open  to  Salem  students. 
Salem  College,  the  Home  Moravian  Church,  and  Old  Salem  share 
Salem  Square,  the  sounds  of  Salem  hells,  and  a  rich  heritage. 

For  the  Salem  College  student,  the  selection  of  extracurricular 

activities  is  wide.  .According  to  her  time,  interests,  and  needs,  she 
has  a  choice  from  a  variety  oi  on  and  off  campus  events. 

In  addition   to  recreation  on  campus  intramural   and   inter- 

collegiate sports,  bicycling,  jogging,  almost  year-round  tennis,  swim- 
ming in  season  -  the  College's  location  is  convenient  for  horse- 
back riding,  skiing  in  the  mountains,  and  for  exploring  North  Car- 
olina's famous  Outer  Banks.  .And  in  this  area  of  main  colleges  and 
universities,  trips  to  other  campuses  •  Davidson,  Duke.  North 
Carolina  State,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  among  others  are  within  short  driving  time. 

Music  and  art  are  important  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
I  he  emphasis  on  the  fine  aits  is  a  tradition  which  Salem  College 
and  the  Winston-Salem  community  have  inherited  from  the  Mo- 
ravians. 

On  campus,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center, 
there  is  a  varietv  of  art  exhibits  and  shows  oi  student  work.  The 
nearbv  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art  features  the 
works  of  prominent  living  artists.  The  Arts  Council  in  the  Com- 
munity Center  exhibits  works  of  member  artists,  and  the  Arts 
Council  holds  classes  in  many  branches  of  arts  and  crafts.  The  North 
Carolina  School  o\'  the  Arts.  Wake  Forest  University,  and  Winston- 
Salem  State  University   have  shows  of  paintings  and  sculpture. 

Conceits  and  recitals  by  the  Salem  College  School  of  Music 
faculty  and  students,  and  guest  artists  are  presented  regularly  for 
the  community.  Salem  College's  facilities  are  also  used  by  outside 
organizations  for  performances  which  Salem  students  attend.  Wins- 
ton-Salem offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to  hear  many  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony,  the  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity Artist  Series,  and  other  music  groups.  The  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  music  faculty,  students,  and  guest  artists  give 
performances  which  are  open  to  Salem  College  students. 

The  Salem  College  Pierrette  Players  present  productions  each 
term  in  the  workshop  theater  of  the  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center.  They 
also  give  programs  of  Readers'  Theater.  Traveling  theater  groups 
mav  perform  on  campus,  and  in  Winston-Salem,  plays  are  regularly 
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scheduled  by  the  Little  Theater,  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the 
Arts,  and  the  Wake  Forest  University  Theater.  There  is  also  great 
variety  in  films  —  Film  Friends  and  other  film  series  in  addition 
to  local  cinemas. 

The  Lecture/Assembly  Committee  of  faculty  and  students 
brings  speakers  to  the  College.  Professionals  representing  various 
fields  and  disciplines  are  included  in  the  year's  program.  Visiting 
lecturers  —  the  Rondthaler  Lecturers  —  who  spend  from  one  to 
three  days  on  campus,  stimulate  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Biennially, 
Salem  College  holds  a  symposium  on  a  subject  of  special  interest  to 
students.  Classes  are  suspended  for  two  days  while  outstanding 
leaders  present  the  topic  and  confer  with  faculty  and  students. 
Subjects  for  symposia  have  probed  into  the  arts,  education,  tech- 
nology, and  politics.  The  1976  symposium  was  "Woman's  Freedom: 
Illusion  or  Reality?" 

Lectures  open  to  Salem  students  also  include  those  in  the 
Reynolda  House  Art  Series,  the  Wake  Forest  University  Lecture 
Series,  and  other  speakers  brought  to  Winston-Salem  by  special 
interest  groups. 

Volunteer  work  in  the  community  is  available  to  students  in 
the  community  action  program,  in  hospitals  and  schools,  and  in 
political  and  other  organizations. 

Internships  for  academic  credit  are  available  in  law  offices,  on 
newspaper  staffs,  and  television  stations  with  state  legislators,  local 
artists  and  in  cities  and  towns  across  the  country. 

Campus 

The  Library 

The  Dale  H.  Gramley  Library,  built  in  1937  and  remodeled 
and  expanded  in  1972,  is  a  four  story  building,  modern  in  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  The  book  collection  contains  over  100,000 
volumes  and  is  kept  current  with  the  addition  of  4,000  new  titles  a 
year.  The  Library  is  currently  receiving  380  periodicals  and  nine 
newspapers.  A  new  Audio-Visual  Room  houses  a  collection  of 
microfilm  and  non-musical  recordings,  with  the  equipment  for  their 
use.  Musical  recordings  and  music  scores  are  housed  in  the  Music 
Library  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Fine  Arts  Center 

The  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center,  completed  in  1965,  contains  the 
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Ralph  P.  Hancs  Auditorium,  seating  800;  the  H.  A.  Shirley  Recital 
1 1, ill.  seating  22u.  the  workshop  theater,  seating  2(H);  extensive  art 
galler)  space:  and  complete  facilities  tor  the  School  o\'  Music,  the 
Department  o\'  Art.  the  Department  ol  Psycholog)  and  Education, 
and  the  program  in  drama.  There  are  fourteen  music  teaching 
studios,  twenty-eight  practice  rooms,  a  library,  four  record-listening 
rooms,   classrooms,   offices,   a   rehearsal-lecture   hall,    and    huge   art 

studios. 

Main    Hall 

Built  in  1855  in  a  period  of  classical  architectural  revival. 
Main  Hall  contains  the  offices  of  the  Academic  Dean,  the  Registrar, 
and  the  Director  of  Admissions;  faculty  offices  and  classrooms; 
and  on  the  ground  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Relations,   the   News   Bureau,   and   the   Suppl)    Center. 

Residence   Halls 

Sisters"  House  (1785),  South  Hall  (1802),  Alice  Clewell 
Dormitorj  I  1922),  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting  Dormitorx  (1930),  Hattie 
Strong  Residence  (1^42).  Mar\  Reynolds  Babcock  Dormitory 
(1957).  and  Dale  H.  Gramlej  Dormitorj  (1965).  In  addition  to 
resilience  facilities,  mostly  double  rooms,  the  dormitories  contain 
study,  social,  recreation,  and  utility  rooms. 

The  Office   Building 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  and  most  beautiful  early  Moravian 
building  on  the  campus,  this  house  was  built  in  1810  for  the  "In- 
spector," as  the  head  of  the  early  school  was  called.  Renovated  in 
lcM(">  and  restored  in  1967,  it  has  offices  for  the  President,  the 
Director  of  Development,  and  the  Business  Manager. 

Other   Buildings 

Old  Chapel  (1856)  holds  the  Day  Student  Center,  the  Comp- 
troller's Office,  faculty  offices,  and  classrooms.  In  Corrin  Hall  are 
the  college  refectory,  Student  Center,  and  student  offices.  Lehman 
Hall  (18^2)  houses  the  off\cc  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  Lifespan 
Center,  and  the  offices  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement  and 
Financial  Aid.  Other  buildings  on  campus  are  Center  for  Special 
Education  (1888);  Home  Management  House  I  1903);  Alumnae 
House  (1817);  President's  House  (1844):  the  Science  Building 
(1951,    1960);  Gymnasium   (1958);  and   Infirmary   (1925). 
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Counseling  and  Advising 

The  counseling  of  students  is  an  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program  at  Salem  College.  The  aim  is  to  help  Salem  women 
to  understand  their  potentialities  and  to  achieve  maxium  effective- 
ness in  college  and  in  society.  Students  entering  for  the  first  time 
are  assisted  in  their  adjustment  to  college  by  an  orientation  program 
which  includes  an  introduction  to  the  educational  program,  ideals 
of  the  College,  the  Honor  System,  and  responsibilities  of  member- 
ship in  the  community.  Student  advisers  assist  new  students  through- 
out the  first  term. 

The  Academic  Dean  serves  as  general  academic  adviser.  In 
addition,  each  freshman  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  who  acts  as 
adviser  in  both  academic  and  personal  matters.  Sophomores  are 
assigned  to  faculty  advisers  in  the  department  in  which  they  expect 
to  major.  Junior  and  senior  women  work  with  the  chairman  of  their 
major  department.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  degree  have  faculty  advisers  appointed  from  the  music 
faculty. 

Counseling  students  with  problems  related  to  social  life  and 
extra-curricular  activities  is  centered  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students.  The  Dean  of  Students  and  her  staff  through  supervision 
of  the  residence  halls  and  student  activities,  provide  an  environment 
in  which  the  personal  development  of  each  student  can  occur. 


Lifespan  Center 

Educational,  vocational,  and  personal  counseling  is  available 
to  students  through  the  Lifespan  Center  for  Women.  The  Center 
serves  students  and  women  of  the  community  by  helping  them  de- 
velop unique  and  fulfilling  life  styles  through  individual  and  group 
counseling,  seminars  and  workshops,  interest  and  ability  testing, 
educational/vocational/volunteer  information,  and  referral  services. 
Interaction  of  women  of  varied  ages  is  encouraged  as  a  way  of  in- 
creasing awareness  of  self  and  others. 
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Career  Planning  and   Placement 

Salem  College  assumes  that  career  planning  is  an  Important 
part  of  the  educational  process.  The  College  recognizes  that  a  basis 
element  of  good  career  planning  is  a  careful  evaluation  o*i  one's 
own  interests,  skills,  ami  goals.  The  Placement  Office  works  closely 
with  the  Lifespan  Center,  the  Dean  o\  Students,  and  the  heads  o\ 
the  academic  department  to  encourage  each  student  to  begin  this 
process  early  in  her  college  career.  An  important  tool  in  this  process 
is  the  Career  Reading  Room,  maintained  b\  the  Placement  Office 
in  Lehman  Hall.  This  room  contains  information  on  career  oppor- 
tunities, graduate  and  professional  schools,  and  summer  employment. 

The  Office  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement  offers  specific 
services  to  help  prepare  students  for  the  job  market.  Periodically, 
the  office  schedules  workshops  on  resume  writing  and  job  inter- 
viewing. Each  senior  is  encouraged  to  open  a  placement  file  so 
that  upon  her  request,  letters  of  reference  can  be  sent  to  prospec- 
tive employers.  A  senior  max  schedule  interviews  with  employers  who 
\isit  Salem  College  and  Wake  Forest  University. The  Career  Planning 
and  Placement  Office  urges  all  students  to  talk  with  recruiters  from 
graduate  and  professional  schools  when  the)  visit  the  Salem  College 
campus. 


Health  Services 

A  student  who  is  ill  is  cared  for  in  the  infirmary  by  the  college 
physican  and  b\  graduate  nurses,  who  are  on  dut\  at  specific  times. 
If  consultations  with  specialists  are  necessary,  arrangements  are 
made  at  the  expense  o\'  the  student. 

The  College  has  arranged  for  a  group  accident  and  sickness  in- 
surance coverage;  detailed  information  is  furnished  to  each  student 
in    August. 
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Student  Activities  and  Organizations 


Student  Government  Association  includes  in  its  membership  all 
students  of  the  College.  The  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  foster 
the  individual  and  community  interests  of  Salem  College  students  by 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  by  creating  a  spirit  of  unity, 
and  by  developing  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  honor  tradition  of  Salem  College. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  a  Legislative  Board,  Interdorm 
Council,  Honor  Council,  Interclub  Council,  and  Executive  Board. 
The  Faculty  Advisory  Board  works  with  these  groups  in  creating 
and  maintaining  worthwhile  standards  on  campus.  Upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Board,  students  are  named  as  consultants 
or  voting  members  on  committees  of  the  faculty  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 


Clubs  and  Organizations 

April  Arts  organizes  activities  throughout  the  year  and  sponsors 
a  week  in  April  devoted  to  the  arts.  The  program  coordinates  con- 
tributions in  music,  art,  dance,  and  literature  from  students  and 
faculty;  craft  seminars  with  instruction;  and  visiting  entertainers, 
such  as  folk  singers. 

Choral  Ensemble  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  presentation  of 
choral  music.  Several  concerts  are  given  during  the  course  of  the 
year  and  occasional  trips  are  made  to  other  cities  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Any  student,  after  consultation  with  the  Director,  is  eligible 
for  membership. 

Dansalems  is  a  group  for  students  interested  in  developing 
techniques  and  appreciation  for  modern  dance.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  the  student  to  choreograph  and  perform  during  the  year 
and  at  the  spring  concert. 

Day  Student  Association  works  to  involve  the  day  student  in 
many  aspects  of  the  Salem  community.  Largely  through  the  en- 
couragement of  this  association,  day  students  play  an  integral  part 
in  maintaining  and  supporting  various  clubs  and  activities  around 
campus.  The  president  of  the  Day  Student  Council  is  a  member  of 
Interclub  Council  and  the  Legislative  Board.  Visitors  are  welcome  to 
visit  the  Day  Student  Center  situated  in  the  history  wing  behind 
the  Comptroller's  Office. 
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Departmental  (  liws  and  Other  Student  Organizations  include 
the  Johann  Comenius  Chapter  of  the  Student  National  Education 
Association,  the  Home  Economics  Club.  Lablings,  Student  Chapter 
69  of  the  Music  Educators'  National  Conference,  and  the  Order  of 
the  Scorpion. 

IRS  (I  Represent  Salem)  is  the  social  organization  of  Salem 
College.  It  provides  social  activities  on  campus,  such  as  student- 
faculty  mixers,  freshman  mixers  with  other  colleges,  a  spring  week- 
end with  a  concert  and  dance,  and  Christmas  tree  lighting.  It  also 
sets  social  standards  and  regulations  for  Salem  students. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  national  honorary  history  society,  recognizes 
outstanding  work  in  history.  The  Delta  Lambda  chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  May.   1952. 

The  Pierrette  Players  is  the  Salem  College  dramatic  group,  a 
club  organized  for  the  purpose  oi  developing  an  appreciation  for 
drama,  studying  and  presenting  worthwhile  plays,  teaching  the  es- 
sentials of  acting  and  production  techniques.  Two  major  produc- 
tions are  given  during  the  year. 

Student  publications  are  The  Salemite.  the  college  newspaper; 
Sights  and  Insights,  annual  publication  by  volunteer  staff  made  up 
of  all  classes;  The  Student  Handbook,  published  by  the  Student 
Government  Association;  and  the  freshman  booklet,  "Attention 
Please,"  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Orientation  Committee 
of  Student  Government.  In  addition,  a  literary  magazine.  Incunabula, 
is  published  twice  a  year.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  medium  for  the 
campus  circulation  of  the  best  student  creative  work  in  writing  and 
in  the  graphic  arts. 

The  Winston-Salem  Symphony,  Orchestra,  and  Chorus  offers 
students  the  opportunity  to  participate  as  members  of  the  orchestra 
or   the  chorus. 

The  Women's  Recreational  Association  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education  directs  a  program  of  sports 
and  general  recreational  interests.  A  varied  program  permits  students 
to  choose  among  many  sports  and  activities  including  hockey,  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  pool,  tennis,  badminton,  swimming,  horseback  rid- 
ing, and  skiing.  Salem  students  complete  in  intramural  and  inter- 
collegiate sports  events. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  seeks  to  stimulate 
personal  spiritual  growth  by  means  of  a  varied  program  which  in- 
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eludes  student  discussions,  social  and  religious  programs,  and  service 
through  local  welfare  agencies.  Every  student  at  Salem  is  a  member 
of  the  YWCA.  The  YWCA  Cabinet  includes  representatives  from 
each  class  and  four  elected  officers  who  appoint  eight  additional 
members. 


Religious  Life 

As  an  institution  related  to  the  Moravian  Church,  Salem  Col- 
lege places  emphasis  on  religious  values  and  on  the  maintenance 
of  an  atmosphere  of  inquiry  —  an  atmosphere  in  which  ethical 
questions  and  answers  may  develop  on  both  group  and  personal 
levels.  The  institution  believes  that  the  examination  of  religious 
values  should  be  encouraged  in  the  college  years  and  that  instruc- 
tional guidance  should  reflect  ethical  maturity  in  the  faculty.  In 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  a  church-related  college,  the  academic 
study  of  religion  is  offered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Personal  counseling  is  made  available  to  all  students  through  the 
office  of  the  College  Chaplain. 

The  churches  of  Winston-Salem  and  the  denominational  chap- 
lains to  the  colleges  in  the  community  encourage  the  students  to 
participate  in  local  church  life  and  denominational  programs.  In 
addition,  these  chaplains,  through  the  Campus  Ministry,  contribute 
to  the  counseling  services  available  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students. 


The  Honor  Tradition 

A  tradition  of  respect  for  the  Honor  Code  is  upheld  by  the 
students,  faculty,  and  administration.  In  keeping  with  this  tradition, 
each  student  assumes  full  responsibility  for  her  actions  in  all  phases 
of  life  at  Salem  College.  In  case  of  failure  to  abide  by  the  Honor 
Code,  which  is  the  core  of  the  honor  tradition,  a  student  is  respons- 
ible for  reporting  her  infractions  to  Honor  Council.  Every  student 
is  also  responsible  for  encouraging  other  students  to  uphold  the 
Honor  Code.  She  must  encourage  them  to  report  their  infractions.  If 
they  do  not,  she  has  the  right  to  report  the  violation  to  Honor 
Council. 

The  honor  tradition  is  the  basis  of  life  at  Salem  College  and 
is  only  as  strong  as  the  students  who  live  under  it.  It  is  not  upheld  by 
a  single  court  or  by  any  particular  campus  group,  but  by  the  morale 
of  the  entire  student  body. 
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Honor  Code 

1.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  cheating. 

2.  Every  student  shall  he  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  stealing. 

3.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  lying. 
The   Honor   Council   of   the   Student   Government    Association 

deems  the  violation  ol  the  Honor  Code  extremely  serious  and  ma\ 
recommend  penalties  of  probation,  suspension,  or  expulsion.  The 
administration  of  the  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  the  final 
decision  in  the  event  o\  a  violation  of  the  Honor  Code. 

When  an  accused  student  denies  the  accusations  made  against 
her  and  there  is  substantial  evidence  that  these  accusations  were 
justly  made.  Honor  Council  will  take  the  action  necessary  to  uphold 
truth  in  the  community  of  students. 

.A  Salem  student  has  the  right  to: 

1.  Be  notified  of  an\  accusation  made  against  her. 

2.  Face  her  accuser  at  the  hearing  of  the  Honor  Council  and 
to  present  an\  witnesses  in  her  behalf. 

3.  Have  an  adviser,  a  student,  or  any  member  of  the  faculty  or 
administration   support   her  defense   at   the   Honor   Council   hearing. 
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Admissions 


Selection  of  Candidates 

Salem  College  welcomes  students  of  intellectual  ability  and 
interest  whose  records  of  scholarship,  character,  and  health  are 
indicative  of  success  in  college  work  and  in  college  citizenship. 
Students  from  all  religious,  geographic,  racial,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds are  selected  for  admission  to  the  College. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  considers  each  application  in- 
dividually and  bases  its  decision  on  the  candidate's  school  record, 
the  relative  standing  in  the  class,  the  scores  of  the  College  Board 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  and  information  concerning  the  personal 
qualifications  of  the  applicant.  Neither  the  number  of  applicants 
from  a  single  school  nor  the  need  for  financial  aid  is  a  factor  in 
admission  decisions. 

Students  are  urged  to  write  the  Director  of  Admissions  in  re- 
gard to  units  or  selection  of  courses  as  early  as  possible  in  high 
school.  The  Director  of  Admissions  is  glad  to  advise  a  prospective 
candidate  about  her  academic  program  and  to  provide  information 
about  admission  or  requirements  and  the  college  curriculum  in 
time  for  appropriate  planning   and  preparation. 

Salem  College  welcomes  visitors  to  the  campus  throughout 
the  year.  While  the  College  is  in  session,  prospective  students  may 
talk  with  Salem  students  and  faculty  and  attend  classes.  The  Office 
of  Admissions  is  open  to  give  tours  and  interviews  from  9  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  from  9  a.m.  to  1 1  a.m.  on  Saturdays.  The 
Office  is  closed  on  Saturdays  during  June.  July,  and  August.  Ap- 
pointments may  be  arranged  easily  by  writing  or  by  calling:  Director 
of  Admissions.  Salem  College.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
27108,  (919)  723-7961,  Extension  212. 


Recommended  High  School  Program 

A  candidate  is  expected  to  present  sixteen  academic  units 
and  is  encouraged  to  carry  a  full  academic  program  in  her  senior 
year.  The  College  recognizes  that  variations  in  school  curricula, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  aptitudes  of  students  make  it  difficult 
for  any  one  pattern  of  entrance  units  to  be  required.  The  Admissions 
Committee  is  willing  to  consider  any  candidate  whose  credentials 
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may  vary  from   the  recommended   program. 
The   following   units   are   recommended: 
English  Four 

Foreign    Language  Two   to  four 

History  Two 

Mathematics  Three 

Science  (laboratory  )  One 

Elective  subjects  may  he  submitted  from  the  following:  classi- 
cal or  modern  foreign  languages;  mathematics,  which  may  include 
additional  algebra,  calculus,  geometry,  trigonometry;  social  studies, 
which  ma\  include  history,  geography,  civics,  economics,  psychology, 
or  sociology;  fine  arts;  religion;  general  science;  and  additional 
laboratory  sciences. 

Procedure  for  Admission 

1.  Official  Application.  This  form  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
non-refundable  registration  fee  of  $15.  There  is  no  deadline  for 
making  application,  but  a  prospective  student  is  encouraged  to 
apply  early  in  the  fall  of  her  senior  year.  Decisions  of  the  Admissions 
Committee  are  released  periodically,  beginning  in  January.  Salem 
College  adheres  to  the  Candidates'  Reply  Date  of  the  College 
Board,  and  accepted  freshmen  are  not  required  to  notify  the  College 
of  intention  to  enroll  before  May  1  (with  the  exception  of  Honor 
Award  recipients   and  Early  Decision  candidates). 

2.  Secondary  School  Record.  An  applicant  should  have  her 
secondary  school  record  sent  to  the  College.  This  record  should 
give  specific  information  regarding  courses,  grades,  rank  in  class, 
standardized  test  scores,  etc.,  through  the  junior  year,  and  should 
indicate  the  subjects  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  senior  term. 

3.  Test  Requirements.  Salem  College  requires  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Achieve- 
ment Tests  are  not  required  for  admission.  A  candidate  may  submit 
such  scores  as  a  possible  means  of  establishing  proficiency  or  de- 
termining placement.   (See  page  42.) 

The  applicant  is  responsible  for  arranging  to  take  the  College 
Board  tests  and  for  having  the  scores  reported  to  Salem  College. 
Information  and  registration  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  08540,  or  to  P.  O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley.  California  94701. 

The  Early  Decision  candidate  who  wishes  to  apply  for  an  Honor 
Award   must   repeat   the   Scholastic   Aptitude   Test   of   the   College 
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Entrance  Examination  Board  in  her  senior  year  of  high  school. 
The  test  should  be  taken  in  either  November  or  December. 

Candidates  who  participate  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Pro- 
gram of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  must  register  for 
the  Advanced  Placement  Tests  given  in  May.  Information  on  adjust- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  college  program  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Academic  Dean. 

A  foreign  student,  for  whom  English  is  not  her  native  tongue, 
should  take  the  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language). 
Information  and  registration  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language,  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  08540. 

4.  Recommendations .  The  College  sends  special  forms  to  the 
references  listed  by  the  candidate  on  the  official  application  for 
admission. 

5.  Personal  interview.  A  personal  interview  is  recommended 
and  may  be  arranged  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

6.  The  School  of  Music  requires  an  audition  of  all  candidates 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  and  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  with  a  music  major.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  this  audition  be 
arranged  soon  after  formal  application  has  been  filed.  A  schedule 
of  audition  dates  will  be  furnished  upon  request,  and  appointments 
are  made  through  the  Director  of  Admissions.  Should  the  geographi- 
cal location  of  an  applicant  prohibit  a  visit  to  the  campus,  the 
School  of  Music  will  accept  a  tape  recording  of  the  applicant's 
performance  (about  twenty  minutes)  in  lieu  of  an  audition. 

Early  Decision  Plan 

The  Early  Decision  Plan  of  admission  is  designed  for  the 
student  who  has  decided  that  Salem  College  is  definitely  her  first 
choice.  This  plan  offers  a  student  an  opportunity  to  have  a  decision 
on  her  application  on  or  before  December  1  of  her  senior  year. 

An  Early  Decision  candidate  must  file  the  official  application 
not  later  than  November  1  of  the  senior  year  and  must  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Board  before  the  November 
deadline.  Candidates  must  agree  to  apply  only  to  Salem  College.  The 
Committee  on  Admissions  will  automatically  transfer  to  regular 
admissions  the  applications  of  candidates  who  are  not  accepted 
under  the  Early  Decision  Plan,  and  these  candidates  may  then 
make  application  to  other  colleges.  Accepted  candidates  who  plan 
to  enter  Salem  College  are  required  to  make  a  non-refundable  de- 
posit of  $200  by  December  15. 
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Transfer  Admissions 

Each  year  students  transfer  to  Salem  College  from  other  four- 
Near  and  two-year  colleges.  Normally  a  transfer  student  should 
meet  the  regular  freshman  entrance  requirements,  although  special 
consideration   is   always   given    to   individual   eases. 

The  following  credentials  must  he  presented  hv  applicants  for 
admission  as  a  transfer  student: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission,  including  the  SI  5 
application   fee  which   is   non-refundable. 

2.  A  statement  of  good  standing  from  the  college  previously 
attended. 

3.  A  transcript  from  each  college  attended  and  a  transcript 
of  secondary  school  record. 

4.  A  catalogue  o\  each  college  attended,  with  every  course  in 
which  credit  was  earned  clearly  indicated. 

5.  Scores  from  the  Scholastic  .Aptitude  lest  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  academic  record  at  the  college(s)  from  which  the  student 
transfers  must  show  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0  on  previous 
work.  No  credit  will  he  allowed  for  work  of  D  grade  in  excess  of 
six  hours,  the  equivalent,  in  most  cases,  of  one  and  one-half  courses. 
A  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a  full  year  of  work 
in  residence  at  Salem  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

Transfer  credits  which  will  be  accepted  toward  the  Salem  Col- 
lege degree  are  determined  by  the  .Academic  Dean  and  the  Regis- 
trar. The  candidate  will  receive  a  statement  of  this  evaluation  with 
the  proviso  that  all  transfer  credit  will  he  regarded  as  tentative, 
[^ending  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  one  term  at  Salem. 
Credit  for  the  first  year  of  English  remains  tentative  throughout 
the  college  program. 

Students  who  transfer  from  non-accredited  institutions  may 
he  required  to  take  certain  courses  recommended  hv  the  Committee 
on  Admissions.  Whenever  necessary  or  advisable,  opportunity  will 
he  given  for  examination  in  subjects  offered  for  transfer  credit. 


Continuing  Education 

Women  in  the  Winston-Salem  community  are  encouraged  to 
continue  their  education  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis  at  Salem  College. 

A  woman  who  wants  to  continue  her  education  may  audit  or 
enroll  in  courses  for  credit  as  a  special  student  and  take  up  to  three 
courses  per  term. 
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College  housing  is  not  available  for  special  students. 

An  application  for  special  students  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  A  transcript  of  college  work,  if  any,  is  re- 
quired; a  high  school  transcript  is  required  for  those  with  no  previ- 
ous college  work.  After  receipt  of  the  application,  including  the 
$15  non-refundable  application  fee.  and  the  transcript,  special 
student  candidates  should  arrange  for  an  interview  with  the  Aca- 
demic Dean  of  Salem  College. 

Special  students  may  be  admitted  in  the  fall,  January,  and 
spring  terms.  Those  persons  interested  in  learning  disabilities  may. 
if  admitted,  begin  course  work  in  any  term,  although  applications 
to  the  learning  disabilities  program  are  acted  upon  only  in  the 
summer  of  each  year. 

Special  students  planning  to  qualify  as  degree  candidates 
should  refer  to  the  section  on  Degrees  and  Requirements,  page  31. 
in  this  catalogue. 

The  special  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  must  make  application  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  consideration,  the  applicant  should  be  able  to 
fulfill  freshman  requirements;  the  special  student  who  holds  a  high 
school  or  an  equivalency  diploma,  however,  may  waive  the  high 
school  entrance  units  if  she  fulfills  one  of  the  following:  1)  com- 
pletes successfully  a  minimum  total  of  five  courses  at  Salem:  or  2) 
submits  alternate  evidence  of  satisfactory  preparation  or  aptitude  as 
demonstrated  by  the  maturity  of  years. 


High  School/College  Study 

A  high  school  student  who  has  applied  for  admission  to  Salem 
College  and  who  has  completed  college  courses  elsewhere  may  re- 
quest the  Office  of  Admissions  to  submit  her  transcript  to  the  ap- 
propriate department  at  Salem  for  placement  and/or  credit  evalua- 
tion. 

Advanced  eleventh  and  twelfth-grade  students  in  the  Winston- 
Salem/Forsyth  County  School  System  may  enroll  in  certain  courses 
at  Salem  College  for  college  credit  while  completing  requirements 
for  high  school  graduation.  To  be  admitted  to  the  program,  a  student 
must  fulfill  requirements  agreed  upon  by  the  local  public  school 
system  and  by  the  College. 

Information  regarding  admissions  requirements  and  available 
courses  may  be  obtained  from  the  guidance  counselors  of  the  local 
high  schools  and  from  the  Salem  College  Office  of  Admissions. 
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Fees 


Resident   Students 

All  students  arc  charged  a  comprehensive  fee  which  includes 
tuition,  room,  board,  infirmary  services,  and  laboratory  fees  equated 
into  a  single  charge  for  the  full  year  of  $4200. 

A  non-refundable  reservation  deposit  of  $200  must  be  paid  bv 
entering  students  by  May  I.  and  by  returning  students  by  April  1. 
The  reservation  deposit  is  deducted  from  the  full  year  charge. 

Other  payments  are  due   as   follows: 

First  term  payment — August   1.  $2,400. 
Second  term  payment — January  15,  $  1.600. 

the  charge  for  the  first  or  second  term,  with  or  with  the  January 
Procram— $2,250. 


Non-Resident  Students 

Comprehensive   fee    (including   tuition,    laboratory   fees,    etc.): 
Per  Year— $2,350 
Half-year— $1,175 

The  full  fee  iov  each  term  is  payable  by  registration  day. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  set  by  the  institution,  every  regu- 
lar student  must  pay  the  Student  Budget  Fee,  which  is  set  by  and 
collected  bv  the  Student  Government  Association.  This  fee.  which 
for  the  year  1975-76  was  $49,  covers  class  dues,  the  yearbook, 
other  student  publications,  and  organizational  dues.  It  is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  Student  Government  Association  by  registration  day 
of  the  fall  term. 

Parents  desiring  to  pay  fees  on  an  installment  basis  may  avail 
themselves  o\'  the  plans  offered  by  The  Insured  Tuition  Payment 
Plan.  6  Saint  James  Avenue.  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116;  or  The 
Tuition  Plan.  Inc..  Concord,  New  Hampshire  03301.  Details  may 
be  secured  from  Salem  or  directly  from  these  companies. 
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Special  Fees 

The  charge  per  course  for  non-degree  candidates $210 

The  charge  per  half-course  for  non-degree  candidates       $105 

The  charge  for  the  January  Program  only  $210 

Auditor's  fee  per  course    $  50 

Individual  instruction  in  music  (when  not  applicable  toward 
a  major  in  music),  one  hour  lession  per  week,  per  term  $165 

Use  of  organs  for  practice  (when  organ  is  not  taken  for 
credit  toward  a  degree),  one  hour  daily,  per  term  .  $   15 

Use  of  other  instruments  for  practice  (when  work  is  not  taken 
for  credit  toward  a  degree),  one  hour  daily,  per  term $100 

College  music  majors  pursuing  a  full  course  of  study  will  receive 
one  hour  of  private  instruction  each  week  as  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive tuition  feev  Additional  private  instruction  will  be  charged 
on  the  basis  of  $5sa  term  for  one  hour  per  week. 

Optional  expenses  include  a  charge  for  horseback  riding.  The 
charge  per  term  for  1976-77  is  $135,  $90,  or  $56  depending  upon 
the  schedule  selected.  (See  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  in 
Courses  of  Instruction.) 

Diplomas,  reports  of  grades,  and  transcripts  will  not  be  issued 
until  all  college  charges  have  been  paid.  Each  student  is  entitled  to 
one  transcript  of  her  college  record.  A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged 
for  each  additional  copy. 

Notes: 

The  residence  charge  includes  space  in  a  double  room  in 
one  of  the  dormitories,  and  meals  in  the  College  dining  room  except 
during  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  vacation,  term  break,  and  the 
spring  recess,  when  the  domitories  and  dining  room  are  closed. 

Infirmary  care  includes  care  for  minor  illnesses  and  the  servi- 
ces of  trained  nurses.  Extra  charges  are  made  for  special  examina- 
tions, drugs,  diet,  and  special  nursing. 

Student  Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance  coverage  is  available 
to  both  resident  and  non-resident  students  for  a  fee.  Detailed  infor- 
mation about  this  insurance  is  furnished  to  students  and  their  parents 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school  each  fall. 

Personal  accounts  may  be  maintained  by  depositing  personal 
funds  in  the  Comptroller's  Office.  The  facilities  of  this  office  are 
available  to  students  at  certain  hours  for  depositing  or  withdrawing 
money. 
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Hooks  require  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $150  for  the 
year.  If  desired,  a  deposit  ma>  be  made  in  the  Book  Store,  but  the 
check  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Salem  Book  Store  and  sent 
directly   to  the  Hook  Store  or  deposited  there  upon  arrival. 

Responsibility  lor  personal  property  of  students  cannot  be 
assumed  h\  the  College.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  payment 
tor  a  ke\  to  her  room  and  to  her  eloset.  .Appropriate  insurance 
coverage  should  he  obtained  by  the  student  or  her  parents  before 
enrolling. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  make  an  increase 
m  the  [trice  o\  tuition,  room,  board,  and  special  fees  if  the  cost  to 
the  College  necessitates  such  an  increase. 

The  College  has  many  expenses  of  a  continuing  nature,  suck) 
as  faculty  salaries  and  plant  maintenance.  In  order  to  plan  and 
maintain  these  services  over  the  entire  year,  it  is  essential  that  the 
annual  income  from  fees  be  assured,  lor  this  reason,  it  is  under- 
stood that  students  are  enrolled  for  the  entire  school  year  or  such 
portion  as  may  remain  after  the  date  of  entrance.  No  reduction  or 
remission  of  fees  can  be  allowed  by  the  College  for  absence,  with- 
drawal or  dismissal.  (  A  refund  is  made  for  board  if  the  student  is 
involved  in  off-campus  study  during  the  January  term.)  The  fact 
that  the  College  fees  are  paid  in  two  or  more  installments  does  not 
constitute  a  fractional  contract. 

Because  o\'  this  necessary  regulation,  the  College  makes  avail- 
able the  Tuition  Refund  Plan-Broad  Form  which  offers  parents  the 
opportunity  to  guard  themselves  at  small  cost  against  possible  loss  of 
tuition  in  the  event  of  withdrawal  or  dismissal.  Details  of  the  plan. 
including  cost,  will  be  sent  to  parents  with  the  first  billing.  The  plan 
will  insure  fees  (prepaid  and  due)  in  the  event  of  withdrawal  or 
dismissal  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Policv. 


Financial   Aid 

The  purpose  of  financial  aid  is  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  students  who  show  academic  promise  and  who,  without  assis- 
tance, would  not  be  able  to  attend  Salem  College.  Scholarship  awards 
are  made  through  funds  available  to  the  College  from  endowment, 
gifts  from  friends  and  alumnae,  the  Southern  Province  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church,  and  private  foundations.  In  addition  to  these  sources, 
substantial  funds  are  available  to  students  through  the  College's 
participation    in   several   federal    and   state   aid    programs. 
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From  these  sources,  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  makes  care- 
ful efforts  to  allocate  grants  to  as  many  qualified  students  as  funds 
permit;  therefore,  no  student  who  wants  to  attend  Salem  College 
should  hesitate  to  apply  because  of  financial  need.  The  College 
takes  the  position  that  the  principal  responsibility  for  financing  a 
college  education  lies  with  the  family.  When  the  family  and  student 
have  contributed  to  the  maximum  of  their  ability,  the  College  offers 
the  qualified  applicant  financial  assistance  to  meet  her  particular 
need,  to  the  extent  that  monies  are  available.  Financial  aid  awards 
consist  of  funds  from  several  sources,  typically  including  a  grant, 
a  loan,  and  a  campus  job. 

Students  with  financial  need  who  have  applied  for  admission  to 
a  degree  program  at  Salem  College  may  also  apply  for  financial 
aid.  Each  applicant  for  aid  must  submit  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  or  the  Student  Financial  Statement  to  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  In  addition,  applicants 
should  complete  the  application  for  a  General  Scholarship  and 
for  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  and  submit  both 
forms  to  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Federal  Programs 

Salem  College  participates  in  three  federal  programs  which 
provide  funds  for  students  with  demonstrated  financial  need.  These 
programs  are  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  the 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  and  the  College 
Work-Study  Program.  The  Scholarship  Committee  includes  funds 
from  these  programs  in  the  financial  aid  packages  awarded  to 
students. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is  available  to  students 
regardless  of  their  eligibility  for  other  scholarship  aid.  The  pro- 
gram, administered  by  a  special  office  in  each  state,  enables  a 
student,  upon  recommendation  from  Salem  College,  to  borrow  as 
much  as  $1,500  each  year  from  a  bank  or  other  financial  institu- 
tion participating  in  the  program.  The  loan  carries  a  federal  guaran- 
tee of  repayment.  Students  can  obtain  further  information  and  ap- 
plication forms  from  participating  banks  and  agencies. 


North  Carolina  Programs 

Two  programs  funded  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  provide 
scholarship  aid  to  needy  students.  The  North  Carolina  State  Schol- 
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arship  Program  consists  of  funds  appropriated  annually  b\  the 
State  Legislature  to  private  colleges  within  the  state.  These  funds, 
distributed  to  students  b\  each  college,  aid  need)  students  who  are 
legal  residents  of  North  Carolina.  The  North  Carolina  Student 
Incentive  Cram  is  designed  to  supplement  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  The  program,  ad- 
ministered by  College  Foundation,  Inc..  Raleigh.  North  Carolina, 
is  open  to  legal  residents  oi  North  Carolina  who  are  attending 
schools  within  the  state  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need.  Ap- 
plications for  these  grants  are  available  from  the  Director  of  Fi- 
nancial .Aid.  Salem  College,  or  from  College  Foundation.  Inc..  1307 
Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh.  North  Carolina  27605. 

A  third  source  oi  state  aid.  the  North  Carolina  Legislative 
Tuition  Grant,  is  awarded  to  all  legal  residents  oi  North  Carolina 
attending  private  postsecondary  institutions  within  the  state.  The 
grants,  consisting  of  a  tuition  rebate,  come  from  funds  appropriated 
annually  by  the  State  Legislature. 

Institutional   Loan   Program 

The  Charles  Henry  and  Glenora  Rominxer  Kreiger  Fund — 
Salem  offers  a  limited  amount  of  financial  assistance  through  its 
own  loan  fund.  Loans  under  this  fund  are  cancelled  if  the  borrower 
graduates  from  Salem  College. 

Endowment  Funds 

The  endowment  and  trust  funds  of  Salem  College  total  over 
$5,000,000.  The  endowment  funds  are  handled  by  a  large  and 
reputable  trust  concern,  the  income  being  used  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  educational  offerings  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to  the 
general  endowment  fund,  alumnae  and  other  friends  of  the  college 
contribute  each  year  to  a  working  fund  known  as  the  Salem  Fund. 
These  funds  are  not  invested  but  are  for  immediate  use  by  the 
admission. 

Endowed  Scholarships 

The  following  endowed  scholarships,  established  by  alumnae 
and  friends,  are  the  source  of  Salem's  general  scholarships  or  grant- 
in-aid  awards.  In  man)  instances  the  award  will  combine  funds 
available  from  more  than  one  scholarship:  thus  it  is  not  necessary 
to  apply  for  specifically  named  scholarships. 
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Alumnae  Scholarships 

The  following  funds  were  made  available  through  the  Alumnae 
Association  or  the  Alumnae  chapters  for  the  support  of  General 
Scholarships: 

Alamance  County  Alumnae 

Alumnae 

Alumnae  Fund 

Anonymous 

Bethania 

Centennial 

Charlotte  Alumnae 

Adelaide  L.  Fries 

Greensboro  Alumnae 

High  Point  Alumnae 

Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson 

Raleigh  Alumnae 

Katherine  B.  Rondthaler 

Ellen  Blickensderfer  Starbuck 

Winston-Salem  Alumnae 

Class  Memorial  Scholarships 

The  following  funds  were  made  available  through  gifts  from 
classes  as  support  for  General  Scholarships: 
Class  of  1912  Memorial  Scholarship 
Class  of  1923  Memorial  Scholarship 
Class  of  1926  Memorial  Scholarship 

Faculty  Memorial  Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholarships,  were  established  by  alum- 
nae and  friends  as  memorials  to  longtime  Salem  faculty  and  staff 
members: 

Otelia  Barrow 

Lizetta  Brietz 

John  H.  Clewell 

John  Christian  Jacobson 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler 

Jennie  Richardson  Shaffner 

Sarah  E.  Shaffner 

Minnie  J.  Smith  Memorial  Scholarship 

Mary  Louise  Stroud 

Dr.  Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold  Memorial  Scholarship 
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Alumnae   Memorial   Funds 

I  he   following  endowed   scholarships   were  established   b\    the 

families  and  friends  of  Salem  College  Alumnae: 
Eva   Sue   Hodges    \inblcr 
Ma\e   MeMmn    Houston    Anderson 
Sallie  Millis  Armfield 
Carrie   Bahnson   Memorial 
Louisa   P.   Bitting 
L.UC)    Uanes    Chatham    Fund 
The    Ruth    Uanes   Craig   Memorial    Scholarship 
Thomas  and   Mar)    (  Elrick  I    Everett   Scholarship 
Marquerite   and    Rosa   Micke\    Fries 
Lizora   Fortune  Hanes 
Lyman   and   Maggie  May  Jones 
Mar}    Ann    Wolff   Jones 
Corinne  B.   Norfleet   Scholarship 

Restricted   Scholarship  Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholarships,  established  by  alumnae  and 
friends  are  restricted   in   their  use: 
Marilyn   Shull   Brown    (Music) 
Mildred    Ellis   Culbreath    (Music) 
Emily  McCure  Doar  Scholarship   (English) 
Nan   Norfleet    Earl)    Art  Scholarship   (Art) 
logic   Organ    bund    (Music) 
Jessica  T.   Fogle  Scholarship    (Music) 
Louise   Bahnson   Haywood    (Music) 
John   Frederick    Peter   (Music) 
Charles   B.    and   Mar)    J.    Pfohl    (Music) 
H.   A.   Shirley   (Music) 

Charles  G.   Vardell   Piano  Scholarship   (Music) 
James   T.    Leinhach    (Moravian) 
Constance   Pfohl    (  Moravian  ) 
Gertrude  Siewers    (Moravian) 

Other  Scholarship  Funds 

These  following  endowed  funds  were  established  to  support  the 
general  scholarship  program: 

Caroline  Co\ington   Scholarship 

Mrs.    L.   M.   Flies 

Future   Daughters   of  Salem   Scholarship 
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Kale  Pace 

Charles  Shober  and  Clara  Vance  Siewers 

Sims  Scholarship 

Brenner  Foundation  Scholarship 

Forsyth  County  Day  Students   (Anonymous) 

Hattie  M.  Strong  Fund   (Foreign  Students) 

Student  Educational  Fund  by  Margaret  Hanes  Old 


Special  Purpose  Endowment  Funds 

Endowment  funds,  restricted  in  purpose  to  sustain  and  enrich 
certain  aspects  of  College  operation,  include  the  following: 

Library  Endowment  Funds: 

Missouri  Alston  Library  Fund 

May  Shober  Boyden  Library  Fund 

Class  of  1961  Memorial  Book  Fund 

Nan  Norfleet  Early  Library  Fund 

Katherine  Jane  Hanes  Library  Fund 

Lewis  Edwin  Harvie  Memorial  Book  Fund 

Linda  Bashford  Lowe  Memorial  Book  Fund 

The   1924  Book  Fund 

Mary  Gorrell  Riggins  Confederate  Book  Fund 

Mrs.  Will  H.  Watkins  Boow  Fund 

Lucy  Leinbach  Wenhold  Memorial  Book  Fund 

Pearl  V.  Willoughby  Library  Endowment  Fund 

Endowment  in  Support  of  Faculty  Salaries: 
Virginia  Dowdell  Shodell  Anderson  Fund 
Faculty  Educational  Enrichment  Fund 
James  A.  Gray  Endowment  Trust 
Chloe  Freeland  Horsfield  Fund 
Lehman  Chair  of  Literature 
Shaffner  Chair  of  Mathematics 
Anna  Louisa  Ffege  Spaugh  Memorial  Fund 
Eleanor  Fries  Willingham  Memorial  Fund 

Endowment  Lectureship: 

The  Rondthaler  Lectureships 

Other  Endowment  Funds: 

Agnew  Hunter  Bahnson,  Jr.  Memorial  Organ  Fund   (Music) 
Ruth  Hanes  Craig  Memorial  Fund   (Campus  Beautification) 
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Nan   Norfleet   Earl)    Memorial    Ails   Fund    ( Art ) 
Dale  H.  (ii amies    Fund    (Contingency) 
Samuel    I.   and  June   L.   Orton   Fund    (Special   Education) 
Kate  B.   Reynolds  Trust   Fund   (Bitting   Dormitory) 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Robert   I).   Shore   Fund    (Inspector's  House 
Elizabeth  W  indsor  Scholze 
Helen   Shore 
Am)   Van  \  leek 
Sara   A.    Vogler 
lorn    and    Ted    W  olff    W  ilson 
Edith  Willingham   Womble    I  rust 
Edith  Willingham   Womble 
Scholarship  Fund 
Beulah  May  Zachar) 
Webb  Zenor 


Competitive   Academic   Awards 

Lucy  I  lanes  Chatham  Awards — The  Chatham  Awards  are 
offered  each  year,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to  incoming  freshmen 
in  recognition  of  academic  and  personal  achievement  and  promise. 
I  he  recipients  oi  these  awards  must  be  full-time  undergraduate  resi- 
dent students  at  Salem  College.    This  scholarship  is  renewable. 

Salem  Scholars — Honor  .Awards  are  offered  each  year,  on 
a  competitive  basis,  to  incoming  freshmen  in  recognition  oi  aca- 
demic or  other  achievement.    This  scholarship  is  renewable. 

Salem  College  National  Merit  Scholarships — Salem  College 
offers  scholarships  through  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Cor- 
poration. Recipients  are  selected  from  Finalists  who  have  specified 
Salem   as   their  first   college   choice.    This   scholarship   is    renewable. 
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Degrees  and  Requirements 

Salem  College  confers  three  degrees:  the  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
the  Bachelor  of  Science,   and  the   Bachelor  of  Music. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  designed  to  provide  a  well- 
rounded  general  or  liberal  -arts  education,  offers  the  students  op- 
portunity to  major  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects: 
American  studies,  art.  biology,  chemistry,  classical  languages,  class- 
ical studies,  economics.  English,  fine  arts,  French,  German,  history. 
Latin,  mathematics,  music,  psychology,  religion,  religion-philosophy, 
sociology,  and  Spanish.  Through  the  proper  choice  of  elective 
courses  the  student  may  also  fulfill  North  Carolina  requirements  for 
certification  in  early  childhood  education,  the  intermediate  grades, 
secondary  school  subjects,  learning  disabilities,  or  the  special  areas 
of  art  or  music. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  through  carefully  structured 
programs,  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  major  in 
biology,  chemistry,  home  economics,  mathematics,  or  medical  tech- 
nology. Programs  for  these  majors  normally  place  emphasis  on 
preparation  for  professional  study  or  professional  careers  other 
than  teaching. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  professionally  accredited  by 
the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  provides  an  opportun- 
ity to  major  in  music  performance  or  in  music  education.  The  per- 
fomance  major  may  be  selected  from  piano,  organ,  violin,  cello, 
harp,  harpsichord,  or  voice.  The  major  in  music  education  includes 
requirements  for  the  teaching  certificate  in  music  on  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Candidates  for  each  degree  must  complete  thirty-two  courses, 
four  January  programs,  and  four  terms  of  physical  education.  Each 
degree  requires  certain  basic  distribution  requirements,  the  comple- 
tion of  a  major,  and  a  varying  number  of  elective  courses.  The 
student  normally  enrolls  in  four  courses  in  the  fall  term  and  four  in 
the  spring  term.  If  she  satisfies  departmental  standards  of  proficiency 
for  courses  which  fulfill  basic  distribution  requirements,  she  may 
waive  these  courses.  The  qualitative  requirements  for  each  degree 
include  a  quality  point  ratio  of  2.0  on  all  courses  attempted  at  Salem 
and  the  successful  completion  of  four  January  programs  and  four 
terms  of  physical  education. 

Although  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  student  to  select  at  the 
time  of  her  entrance  the  degree  for  which  she  will  work,  the  similarity 
of  basic  distribution  requirements   for   each   degree  usually  makes 
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possible  a  change  in  degree  program  if  such  change  is  not  delayed 
beyond  the  second  year.  Ever)  effort  is  made  through  counseling, 
guidance,  and  testing  to  direct  the  student  into  the  course  of  study 
in  which  she  has  greatest  interest  and  aptitude. 

4-1-4  Program 

Changes  were  made  in  the  academic  program,  effective  1971- 
72.  to  provide  a  4-1-4  calendar  with  degree  requirements  determined 
by  courses  rather  than  semester  hours."  The  academic  calendar  in- 
cludes a  fall  term  of  thirteen  weeks,  a  January  term  of  four  weeks, 
and  a  spring  term  o\'  thirteen  weeks.  In  addition,  a  period  of  fresh- 
men orientation  is  scheduled  in  September  before  classes  begin, 
and  an  examination  period  is  scheduled  at  the  end  oi  the  fall  term 
and  the  end  of  the  spring  term. 

January  Program 

During  the  January  term  the  student  concentrates  on  one  sub- 
ject or  area  o(  particular  interest  to  her.  During  this  month  students 
enroll  in  group  projects,  or  engage  in  independent  study,  or  take 
the  January  term  with  another  4-1-4  institution.  Salem-sponsored 
programs,  both  on-campus  and  off-campus,  are  open  to  students 
from  other  colleges. 

The  January  program  encourages  the  student  to  be  independent 
in  the  pursuit  of  her  interest  and  to  investigate  new  areas  of  study. 
Recent  opportunities  in  the  January  program  included  on-campus 
studies  such  as  The  Roaring  Twenties,  Photography,  Training  in 
Hitman  Relations,  Portrait  Painting,  Musics  oj  the  World,  Aerobics 
and  Nutrition,  Utopian  Communities,  Class  Harp  for  Beginners; 
and  off-campus  programs  included  European  Organs,  January 
with  a  French  Family.  The  Lively  Arts  in  London,  Tropical  Marine 
Biology.  Independent  study  provided  additional  opportunity  for 
work  in  many  fields,  including  government,  social  work,  education, 
psychology,  and  science. 

Every  regular,  full-time  student  must  register  for  a  January  pro- 

The  records  of  all  \tiidci\t.\  enrolled  in  1970-71  were  converted  from  semester 
hours  to  course  hours,  and  students  were  given  the  choice  of  completing  the 
degree  under  the  4-1-4  plan  or  under  the  long-standing  semester  plan  which 
required  one  hundred  twenty-six  semester  hours,  including  basic  requirements. 
a  major,  a  minor,  group  requirements,  and  electives.  All  degree  candidates 
entering  after  June  I.  197 7 .  must  fulfill  the  requirements  of  4-1-4.  Conver- 
sion policies,  based  on  a  four  point  system  (four  semester  hours  per  course), 
will  he  applied  to  the  records  of  transfer  students,  special  students,  and 
others   who  seek   academic   credit   for   work    already    completed. 
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gram  each  year.  The  degree  requires  successful  completion  of  four 
January  programs,  but  if  the  degree  is  completed  in  less  than  four 
years,  before  the  fall  term  begins,  all  requirements  as  to  January 
programs  will  have  been  fulfilled.  The  student  whose  final  regular 
term  is  in  the  fall  must  take  the  January  program  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

The  transfer  student  who  has  completed  one,  two,  or  three  full 
years  elsewhere  and  transfers  six,  fourteen,  or  twenty-three  courses 
will  be  considered  to  have  completed  one.  two,  or  three  January 
terms  as  applicable. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Major  in  American  studies,  art,  biology,  chemistry,  classical 
languages,  classical  studies,  economics,  English,  fine  arts,  French, 
German,  history,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  psychology,  religion, 
religion-philosophy ,  sociology,  Spanish. 

Thirty-two  courses  including  a  major,  basic  distribution  re- 
quirements, and  electives  are  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  Four  January  programs  and  four  terms  of  physical  educa- 
tion must  also  be  completed. 

The  major  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  must  include 
six  or  more  courses  as  specified  by  the  department.  The  careful 
selection  of  elective  courses  will  provide  a  foundation  for  a  variety 
of  careers  in  such  areas  as  law,  library  work,  medical  fields,  person- 
nel work,  research,  teaching,  and  social  work.  At  least  six  elective 
courses  of  the  student's  program  must  be  outside  the  major. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  given  below  provide  latitude 
of  study  and  allows  flexibility  in  the  programs  of  individuals  stu- 
dents. The  two  courses  in  English  must  be  taken  in  the  freshman 
year  and  the  other  requirements  must  be  completed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  individual  student  program  is 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  student's  interests,  possible  major 
and  long-range  goal. 
Basic  distribution  requirements: 

English   Two  courses 

Foreign  language 

(classical  or  modern)    Two  or  three  courses 

History   Two  courses 

Social  sciences    Two  courses 

Mathematics  and/or  science Three  courses 

Fine  arts     One  course 

Philosophy,  religion   One  course 
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These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  h\  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 


Notes: 

English 

English  I"  and  20  are  designed  to  meet  the  English  require- 
ment. The  student  who  is  able  to  meet  the  proficiency  standard 
for  the  two  courses  in  English  ma\  waive  these  courses.  She  may 
not  waive  one  course  only.  Credit  for  English  10  and  20  remains 
tentative  throughout  the  college  program.  Whenever  a  student's 
written  work  shows  that  she  has  not  mastered  the  basic  principles  of 
composition,  she  will  be  required  to  repeat  English  10  and  to  make 
a  passing  grade  in   it. 

Foreign  Language 

A  student  must  establish  proficiency  at  the  intermediate  level 
in  a  foreign  language.  The  student  who  begins  a  foreign  language 
to  fulfill  basic  distribution  requirements  must  complete  two  courses 
in  a  classical  language  (the  equivalent  of  Latin  11-12  or  Greek  11- 
12)  or  three  courses  in  a  modern  foreign  language  (the  equivalent 
of  French.  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish   10.  20.  30). 

The  student  who  has  had  previous  training  in  the  language  in 
which  she  wishes  to  establish  proficiency  will  be  placed  in  the  proper 
level  course  in  accordance  with  scores  on  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Achievement  Tests,  scores  on  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage .Association  Cooperative  Level  M  Tests,  or  appropriate  scores 
on  Greek  or  Latin  tests.  Information  concerning  the  score  ranges  for 
placement  in  each  course  level  may  be  obtained  from  the  Academic 
Dean. 

The  student  who  presents  no  more  than  two  high  school  units 
in  a  modern  foreign  language  and  who  does  not  gualify  for  level  20 
may  enroll  for  credit  in  level  10  of  that  language.  If  a  student  pre- 
sents three  or  more  high  school  units  in  a  modern  foreign  language. 
and  she  is  placed  in  or  enrolls  in  level  10  of  that  language,  she  may 
not  receive  credit. 

Students  readmitted  to  Salem  College  should  be  placed  in  the 
proper  level  course  in  classical  or  modern  foreign  language  in  ac- 
cordance with  performance  in  courses  previously  taken  at  Salem 
College. 
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History 

The  requirement  in  history  may  be  fulfilled  by  one  of  the  fol- 
liwing  sequences:  History  10l'  102;  105.  106:  or' 107.  108.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Department,  the  student  may  establish  proficien- 
cy in  one  or  two  terms  of  the  area  chosen  to  meet  the  requirement. 

Social  Sciences 

The  requirement  in  social  sciences  may  be  fulfilled  by  any  two 
courses  selected  from  anthropology  (including  Sociology  130). 
economics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  statistics  (in- 
cluding Sociology  215).  If  proficiency  is  established  for  one  or 
both  courses  the  requirements  will  be  met  accordingly. 

Mathematics  and/or  Science 

The  three  required  courses  in  mathematics  and/or  science  may 
be  selected  from  biology,  chemistry,  computer  science,  mathematics, 
and  physics.  If  proficiency  in  a  specific  course  is  established,  the 
student  may  waive  the  course  and  reduce  the  requirement  accord- 
ingly. 

Fine  Arts 

In  fine  arts  the  requirement  may  be  met  through  selected 
courses  in  art,  drama,  home  economics,  music.  These  courses  in- 
clude art  (all  courses  except  Art  100);  drama  (English  110,  203. 
204,  206);  Home  Economics  120.  224.  225,  324,  325:  and  courses 
in  basic  music  or  music  history  and  literature.  If  the  proficiency 
standards  in  a  specific  course  are  met.  the  student  may  waive  the 
course,  and  reduce  the  requirement  accordingly. 

Ph  ilosophy-R  eligion 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Religion- 
Philosophy  will  satisfy  the  philosophy  and  religion  requirement.  If 
the  proficiency  standards  are  met.  the  course  may  be  waived,  and 
the  requirement  reduced  accordingly. 

Physical  Education 

The  physical  education  requirement  is  the  completion  of  four 
terms  to  be  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors 
and  seniors  may  elect  additional  terms.  The  requirement  is  at  least 
one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  team  sports,  individual 
or  dual  sports,  modern  dance,  body  mechanics.  Freshmen  take  field 
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hocke)  the  first  term  of  their  freshman  year,  after  which  they  choose 
the  activities  the)  wish  to  lake.  The  required  uniform  must  he  used. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Major  in  biology,  chemistry,   or  mathematics 

I  he  degree  programs  which  provide  a  major  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, or  mathematics  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions 
as  biologists,  chemists,  mathematicians,  bacteriologists,  public  health 
workers,  and  technicians  in  laboratories  and  hospitals.  They  provide 
premedical  training  and  preparation  for  professional  careers  in  the 
areas  o*i  biology,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  medical  colleges  should  plan 
carefully  with  their  faculty  advisers  and  with  the  Academic  Dean. 
Registration  should  be  made  in  the  junior  year  for  the  Medical 
College  Admission  lest  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
( 'o I  leges. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  given  below  vary  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  courses  depending  upon  the  courses  needed  to  sup- 
port the  designated  major.  The  major  requires  a  minimum  o\'  ten 
courses  and  electives  to  complete  the  thirty-two  courses  necessar) 
for  the  degree.  Four  January  programs  and  the  four  terms  of 
physical  education  must  also  be  completed. 

English  Two  courses 

Modern  foreign  language  Three  courses 

Social  sciences,   history  Two  courses 

Fine  arts,  philosophy-religion  One  course 

Science,   mathematics 

A.  Physics  Two  courses 

B.  Biology,  chemistry,  mathematics 

a.  For  the  biology  major: 

Chemistry  Four  courses 

Mathematics  Two    courses 

b.  For  the  chemistry  major: 

Mathematics  Four   courses 

(through  Mathematics  102) 

c.  For  the  mathematics  major: 
Chemistry  and   or  biology 

and  or  computer  science  Four  courses 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses   or   by   establishing   proficiency   in    accordance   with   depart- 
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mental  standards. 


Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the  basic  distribution  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  34. 

The  student  may  waive  individual  courses  of  the  basic  distri- 
bution requirements  if  the  proficiency  standards  are  met.  and  re- 
duce the  total  number  of  requirements  accordingly. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  should  be  completed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

See  Courses  of  Instruction,  pages  55-62.  for  suggested  pro- 
grams of  study  for  a  major  in  biology  or  chemistry.  The  student 
who  is  considering  both  biology  and  chemistry  as  possible  majors 
is  advised  to  register  for  Biology  10  and  Chemistry  10  in  the  fall 
term  of  the  freshman  year. 

Major  in  medical  technology 

Through  affiliation  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of 
Wake  Forest  University  (since  1942).  and  with  Forsyth  Memorial 
Hospital  (since  1970).  both  located  in  Winston-Salem,  a  program 
in  medical  technology  may  comprise  the  fourth  year  of  the  student's 
program  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  student  may  also 
apply  for  permission  to  enroll  in  an  approved  medical  technology 
program  of  an  institution  not  located  in  Winston-Salem.  Students 
are  advised  that  admission  to  the  fourth  year  programs  is  not  auto- 
matic. Admissions  are  based  upon  competitive  application. 

Approved  programs  in  medical  technology  must  be  recognized 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  by  the  American  Society 
of  Clinical  Pathologists.  Before  beginning  courses  in  medical  tech- 
nology, the  student  must  complete  the  three-year  prescribed  pro- 
gram at  Salem  College,  followed  immediately  by  twelve  months  in 
the  medical  technology  program.  Salem  College  confers  the  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree  when  the  twelve-month  program  is  com- 
pleted. The  graduate  is  eligible  to  take  the  registry  examination 
given  by  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
a  major  in  medical  technology  must  complete  twenty-four  courses, 
three  January  programs,  four  terms  of  physical  education,  and  a 
fourth  year  in  an  approved  school  of  medical  technology.  The  major 
requires  a  minimum  of  six  courses  in  biology  before  the  student 
enters  a  school  of  medical  technology. 
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Basic  distribution  requirements: 

English  Two   courses 

Modem  foreign   language  Three  courses 

Social  sciences,  historj  I  wo  courses 

Fine   Arts,  philosophy,  religion  One  course 

Mathematics  (10,  30  or  30,  101  )  Two  courses 

Chemistry  (10,  20.   101,    102)  Four  courses 

Physics  (  10.  20)  Two  courses 

Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the  basic  distribution  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  o\'  Arts  degree,  page  34. 

The  student  ma\  waive  individual  courses  of  the  basic  dis- 
tribution requirements  it  the  proficiency  standards  are  met.  and 
reduce  the  total  number  of  requirements  accordingly. 

Sec  the  section  on  biology  in  Courses  of  Instruction  for  a  sug- 
gested program  of  study  for  the  first  three  years. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  medical  technology  program  will  in- 
clude the  equivalent  of  eight  courses  with  two  courses  in  micro- 
biology (including  bacteriology,  mycology,  and  parasitology),  three 
courses  in  clinical  bio-chemistry,  two  courses  in  hematology  and 
clinical  microscopy,  and  one  concerned  with  the  blood  bank  and 
serology. 

The  student  may  continue  in  her  senior  year  to  participate  in 
the  activities  of  Salem  College  as  much  as  her  schedule  and  proximity 
allow.  In  May  or  June  of  the  senior  year,  a  certificate  in  Medical 
Technology  is  presented  by  the  school  of  medical  technology  and 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded  by  Salem  College. 

Major  In  home  economics 

The  program  of  courses  for  the  major  in  home  economics 
places  its  emphasis  on  general  home  economics  and  provides  the 
necessary  background  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  careers 
such  as  commercial  demonstrators,  costume  designers,  interior  de- 
signers, home  economists  in  extension,  or  for  careers  in  retailing, 
dietetics,   or  research. 

The  student  who  plans  to  major  in  home  economics  must 
complete  thirty-two  courses  (including  basic  distribution  require- 
ments and  the  major),  four  January  programs  and  four  terms  of 
physical  education.  The  major  requires  a  total  of  eight  courses 
and  a  senior  seminar. 
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Basic  distribution  requirements: 

Art    One-half  course 

Chemistry  and  biology    Three  courses 

English   Two  courses 

Foreign  language Two  courses 

Psychology   One  course 

History    - Two    courses 

Economics    One  course 

Religion  or  Philosophy One  course 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordence  with  depart- 
mental standards. 


Notes: 

Refer  to  information  applicable  in  the  notes  following  the 
basic  distribution  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
page 

The  student  may  waive  individual  courses  of  the  basic  dis- 
tribution requirements  if  the  proficiency  standards  are  met  and 
reduce  the  total  number  of  requirements   accordingly. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  should  be  completed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

See  the  section  on  home  economics  in  the  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion for  a  suggested  program  of  study. 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Major  in  music  performance  or  in  music  education 

The  program  of  courses  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
provides  a  major  in  music  performance  or  a  major  in  music  educa- 
tion. A  total  of  thirty-two  courses  (including  basic  distribution  re- 
quirements and  the  major),  four  January  programs,  and  four  terms 
of  physical  education  must  be  completed. 

Instruction  in  the  performance  major  (piano,  organ,  harpsi- 
cord,  violin,  cello,  harp,  voice)  is  individual  instruction  and  in- 
cludes a  one-hour  lesson  each  week. 

The  major  in  music  education  provides  teacher  training  on 
both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school  level  and  fulfills  re- 
quirements for  the  North  Carolina  Certificate. 
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Basic  distribution   requirements: 

Music    rheorj    (Courses  numbered 

1-4  and   101-104)  Four  courses 

English   10.  20  Two  courses 

Music  Performance  (  10.  20.  1  10.  120)  Four  courses 

Music  History  (113.  114)  Two  courses 

Ensemble  (150.  160.  170.   1  SO  or  190)  One  course 

These  requirements  may  he  met  by  completing  appropriate 
course's  or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental  standards. 

Notes: 

The  courses  which  fulfill  basic  distribution  requirements  should 
be  completed  before  the   junior  year. 

Performance  majors  should  note  additional  required  courses 
which  are  included  in  the  programs  listed  on  page  93. 

Voice  majors  should  elect  modern  language  in  both  the  fresh- 
man  and  sophomore   years. 

The  music  education  major  should  complete  two  courses  in 
mathematics  and  or  science  and  two  courses  in  History  101.  102. 
105,  106.  or  107.   10S.  before  the  junior  year. 

The  music  education  major  should  include  the  study  of  Brass 
Instruments  265  and  Woodwind  Instruments  266.  or  Percussion 
Instruments  267.  and  Stringed   Instruments  268. 

The  organ  major  should  substitute  Church  Music  141-142  for 
ensemble. 

For  a  suggested  program  of  courses  for  the  major  in  perform- 
ance and  the  major  in  music  education  see  Courses  of  Instruction, 
page  93  and  94. 


Academic   Regulations 

Registration 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  a  course,  a  student  must  be 
officially  registered  and  must  have  presented  to  the  instructor  a  card 
o\'  admission  from  the  Registrar. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  register  at  the  appointed  time.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  the  Registrar  must  be  notified.  The  student  is 
charged  a  fee  of  $10  for  late  registration  and  is  subject  to  the 
appropriate  penalty  and   regulations  of  the  College.   Permission  for 
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late  registration  may  be  allowed  without  payment  of  the  fee  if  a 
satisfactory  statement  from  a  physician  is  submitted  to  the  Registrar 
by  the  student. 

A  student  must  report  first  to  the  Comptroller's  Office,  where 
all  financial  affairs  are  arranged,  and  must  secure  a  receipt  for 
presentation  at  the  place  where  registration  is  scheduled.  She  then 
meets  with  her  faculty  adviser  or  with  the  Academic  Dean  and 
arranges  her  course  of  study. 

Changes  in  program  will  be  permitted  in  accord  with  the  policy 
noted  below.  A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  or  take  a  new 
subject  must  secure  from  the  Registrar  the  appropriate  form. 

Drop/ Add  Policy 

A  student  may  drop  a  course  with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Without  a  grade  • —  during  the  first  two  complete  weeks 
of  class. 

2.  With  the  grade  of  Withdrawal  Passing  or  Withdrawal  Fail- 
ing —  after  the  first  two  weeks  and  through  the  eighth  week  of  the 
term.  A  student  will  receive  a  Withdrawal  Passing  or  a  Withdrawal 
Failing  depending  on  her  grade  at  the  time  she  drops  the  course. 

3.  With  an  automatic  grade  of  F  (dropped)  —  after  the  eighth 
week  of  the  term  (unless  excused  from  the  penalty  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Academic  Appeals). 

4.  With  a  Withdrawal  —  at  any  point  during  the  term  pro- 
vided that  the  Sub-Committee  or  the  Dean  excuses  her  on  the  basis 
of  health,  emergency,  etc. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  exercise  these  drop  options  is  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  Academic  Dean. 

A  student  who  has  dropped  a  course  may  add  another  during 
the  first  week  of  the  term.  She  may  add  a  course  during  the  second 
week  with  permission  of  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  instructor.  A 
course  may  not  be  added  after  the  second  week. 

Degree  Requirements 

To  qualify  for  a  degree,  a  student  must  complete  a  total  of 
thirty-two  courses,  four  January  programs,  and  four  terms  of  physi- 
cal education.  A  quality  point  ratio  of  2.0  on  all  courses  attempted 
at  Salem  College  is  required  for  the  degree. 

A  degree  program  normally  requires  four  years  with  four 
courses  each  term  and  one  January  program  each  academic  year. 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  a  student  must  take  six  of  the  last 
eight  courses  at  Salem  College. 
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A  senior  who  hicks  two  courses  for  graduation  ma)  complete 
this  requirement  in  summer  school  immediately  following  the  aca- 
demic year. 

The  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a  full  year's 
work  in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  degree. 

A  major  must  be  completed  according  to  the  requirements 
o\  the  degree  and  oi  the  department  which  otters  the  major.  Three 
term  courses  in  the  major  must  he  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

I  he  student  who.  alter  the  first  three  term  courses  toward 
a  major,  has  failed  to  make  a  2.0  quality  point  average  in  that  work 
forfeits  the  right  to  continue  that  major  unless  permission  is  granted 
b\    the  department   concerned. 

I  he  senior  seminar,  it  offered  in  the  department  o\'  the  student's 
major,  is  required  of  candidates  for  a  degree.  It  ma\  or  ma\  not 
he  counted  in  the  minimum  number  o\  courses  required  for  a  major. 

Courses  taken  in  approved  summer  schools  are  applicable  to 
the  degree  in  accordance  with  facult)  regulations  concerning  sum- 
mer courses. 

.After  the  student  has  declared  her  major  (normally  at  the 
end  o\  her  freshman  year),  her  entire  program,  including  major, 
basic  distribution  requirements,  and  electives,  must  have  die  ap- 
proval o\  the  department  o\'  the   major. 

No  credit   will   be  given   for  correspondence  courses. 

Advanced   Placement 

An  entering  freshman  who  has  had  an  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  (>ne  or  more  subjects  may  apply  for  credit  as  well 
as  advanced  placement  if  she  submits  scores  for  the  Advanced 
Placement     Tests   of    the    College    Entrance    Examination    Board. 

The  Advanced  Placement  tests  are  given  in  Ma\  oi  the  student's 
senior  year  in  secondary  school.  These  tests  will  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  departments  o\'  Salem  College  for  study  and  approval; 
The  tests  must  represent  a  superior  quality  of  work,  and  there  should 
be  a  recommendation  from  the  teacher  of  the  advanced  course  taken 
in  secondary  school.  Academic  credit  will  not  exceed  two  term 
courses  in  any  one  subject  and  placement  in  another  course  of  the 
department    is   determined   b\    the   department   concerned. 

Proficiency   Examinitions 

Courses  which  satisfy  basic  distribution  requirements  may  be 
waived  if  proficiency  standards  are  met.  and  the  total   number  of 
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requirements  is  reduced  accordingly.  Proficiency  examinations  may 
include  examinations  and  tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  the  College-Level  Examination  Program,  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  Cooperative  Tests,  other  standardized  tests,  or 
individual  departmental  testing  programs. 

Senior  Seminars  and  Comprehensives 

It  is  the  privilege  of  each  department  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  senior  seminar  should  be  offered.  If  offered,  it  is  required  of 
the  senior  majors  in  that  department.  The  senior  seminar  provides 
credit  for  a  one-half  course. 

Comprehensive  examinations  may  be  offered  at  the  option  of 
a  department.  If  offered,  the  student  may  choose  whether  or  not 
she  wishes  to  take  such  examinations. 

Teacher  Education 

The  student  who  wishes  to  qualify  for  a  teaching  certificate 
should  make  application  in  the  spring  term  of  the  sophomore  year. 
The  Committee  on  Selection  of  Student  Teachers  will  give  con- 
sideration to  the  intellectual,  physical,  and  personal  qualities  of 
each  applicant,  and  make  appropriate  recommendation.  For  in- 
formation as  to  the  types  of  certificates  issued  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  requirements  for  each,  the  section  on  education  in  the 
Courses  of  Instruction  should  be  consulted. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly  and  promptly. 
The  individual  faculty  member  has  the  right  to  establish  his  own 
attendance  regulations  for  his  classes  and  the  responsibility  of  in- 
forming his  students  of  such  regulations  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term.  Students  assume  responsibility  for  class  attendance  by  meeting 
the  standards  set  by  their  instructors. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  program  for  each  student  is  four  courses  in  the 
fall  term  and  four  courses  in  the  spring  term.  With  the  approval  of 
her  faculty  adviser  she  may  carry  an  additional  one-quarter  or 
one-half  course  in  any  fall  or  spring  term. 

Students,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty  adviser,  may 
petition  the  Committee  on  Academic  Appeals  for  permission  to 
carry  a  program  above  or  below  the  normal  load. 
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I  he  student  who  holds  a  major  office  in  any  college  organiza- 
tion must  have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  2.0. 

I  he  special  student  who  does  not  earn  a  quality  point  average 
of  2.0  in  any  term  must  reduce  the  academic  load  in  the  next  term 
in  which  she  enrolls. 

Seniors  who  are  enrolled  in  the  senior  seminar  or  who  are 
scheduled  for  a  public  graduating  recital  ma\  carry  a  minimum  of 
three  courses  in  the  term  in  which  the  seminar  or  recital  is  scheduled. 
A  student  enrolled  in  the  teacher  education  block  program  o\'  four 
courses  carries   no  additional   work    in   that   term. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  three  courses  (exclusive  of 
senior  seminar)    in    an\    one   subject    in    an\    term. 

College   Honors 

All  students  who  have  achieved  a  3.5  average  in  a  given  term 
for  a  stud)  program  including  at  least  three  course  credits  in  which 
grades  were  given   qualify    for  the   Dean's   List. 

College  graduation  honors  are  awarded  in  accord  with  the  fol- 
lowing cummulative  graduation   quality    point   average: 

Cum  Laude:  3.5  -  3.69 

Magna  Cum   Laude:  3.7-  3.89 

Summa  Cum  Laude:  3.9-4.0 

Honors   Program 

A  program  of  honors  exists  to  provide  a  formal  opportunity 
for  a  high  level  of  special  stud)  under  the  guidance  of  the  depart- 
ment for  hours  and  credit  toward  graduation. 

A  student  should  apply  to  the  department  in  which  she  wishes 
to  receive  honors.  A  detailed  statement  of  program  guidelines  and 
requirements   is  available   in   the   Registrar's  office. 

A  student  who  completes  an  approved  program  of  honors 
study,  upon  recommendation  of  the  department  involved,  will  be 
graduated   with    "Honors"    in    the   department. 

Grading  System 

Grades 

Salem   College   use   the   following  system   of  grading: 
A — Exceptional 
B— Good 
C — Average 
D — Passing 
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E — Conditional 

I — Incomplete  grade  deferred 

F — Failure 

The  passing  grade  is  D.  The  quality  point  system  is  as  follows: 
A,  four  quality  points  per  course;  B,  three  quality  points  per  course; 
C,  two  quality  points  per  course;  D,  one  quality  point  per  course; 
E  and  F,  no  quality  points.  The  quality  point  ratio  is  based  on  the 
total  number  of  courses  attempted  at  Salem  College  exclusive  of 
January  programs. 

By  vote  of  the  faculty,  certain  courses  are  evaluated  as  Pass 
or  Fail.  These  include  Education  341,  343,  345,  and  350;  and  Music 
150.  170,  and  240.  Students  have  the  option  of  registering  on  a 
Pass-Fail  basis  or  a  grade  basis  in  music  performance  other  than 
for  an  instrument  that  is  their  major. 

The  January  programs  are  evaluated  as  Satisfactory,  Unsat- 
isfactory, or  with  Honors.  Each  January  program  must  include 
some  specific  means  of  evaluation  such  as  an  essay,  examination, 
project,  creative  work,  or  other  means  determined  by  the  professor. 

Regulations  concerning  class  standing,  academic  probation, 
summer  work,  and  exclusion  from  college  are  based  on  the  number 
of  courses  and  the  quality  point  ratio. 

Pass-Fail 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  a  student  may  elect  up  to 
four  courses,  but  no  more  than  one  course  in  a  given  term,  with 
the  stipulation  that  grades  for  these  courses  will  not  be  counted  in 
computing  the  quality  point  ratio.  A  grade  of  Pass  carries  full  aca- 
demic credit;  a  grade  of  Fail  carries  no  academic  credit.  Courses 
selected  for  Pass-Fail  grades  must  be  other  than  those  submitted 
by  the  student  to  satisfy  basic-distribution  requirements  or  require- 
ments for  the  major.  A  student  may  elect  to  take  a  course  Pass-Fail 
at  any  time  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  class  by  filing  the  appro- 
priate form  with  the  registrar.  After  the  four  week  period,  she  may 
not  change  it  to  a  letter  grade  basis. 

Examinations 

The  final  week  of  the  fall  term  and  of  the  spring  term  is  set 
aside  for  term  examinations  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  faculty  and  the  Committee  on  Self-Scheduled  Examinations. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  according  to  regulations  given  in 
the  section  which  follows.  A  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  for  each  re- 
examination. 
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Conditions,   Failures,   and   Incompletes 

E — Conditional 

A  student  who  receives  an  E  in  a  term  course  is  entitled  to  a 
re-examination.  I  he  re-examination  grade  is  valued  as  one-third  of 
the  term's  course,  hut  it  the  student  fails  to  pass  the  re-examination, 
she  receives  an   F  for  the  course. 

Re-examination  for  term  courses  ns  normally  given  within  the 
first  week  o\  the  following  term.  A  senior  who  makes  an  I  in  the 
spring  is  entitled  to  one  re-examination  not  later  than  one  week 
after  the  regular  examination  period.  An  E  automatically  becomes 
an  E  if  the  re-examination  is  not  taken  at  die  scheduled  time. 

In  a  continuation  course,  a  grade  of  E  automatically  becomes 
an  F  if  the  course  is  not  continued  in  the  term  immediately  following. 

A  student  who  makes  an  l:.  in  the  first  term  of  a  year  course 
(including  either  hypenated  or  comma  courses)  may  remove  that 
condition  by  making  in  the  second  term  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 
order  to  raise  her  average  for  the  year  to  a  passing  grade.  A  student 
who  passes  the  second  term  of  a  year  course,  but  with  a  grade  not 
sufficiently  high  to  raise  an  E  o\'  the  first  term  to  a  passing  average 
for  the  year,  is  entitled  to  a  re-exmination  in  the  fall  on  the  work 
of  the  first  term. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  second  term  of  a  year  course, 
and  yet  has  passed  in  the  first  term,  is  required  to  take  a  re-examina- 
tion in  the  fall  in  order  to  remove  the  condition  of  the  second  term. 

Re-examinations  in  year  courses  (either  hypenated  or  comma 
courses)  are  given  only  in  the  fall  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
college  year.  The  grade  automatical!)  becomes  an  F  if  the  re- 
examination is  not  taken  at  the  scheduled  time. 

A  student  who  makes  a  grade  of  E  in  each  term  of  a  year 
course  is  considered  as  having  failed  the  course.  An  E  in  the  second 
term  does  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  re-examination  if  the  first 
term  of  a  year  course  was  failed. 

F — Failure 

A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  no  credit  can  be  allowed  unless 
the  course  is  repeated  satisfactorily.  If  the  course  is  required,  it  is 
to  be  repeated;  if  the  course  is  elective,  it  may  be  repeated  or 
another  course  may  be  substituted. 

/ — Incomplete 

A  grade  of  I  indicates  that  the  requirements  of  the  course  have 
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not  been  completed.  The  I  becomes  an  F  unless  the  work  is  com- 
pleted by  the  date  of  the  mid-term  reports  of  the  term  immediately 
following. 

Exceptional  cases  governing  conditions,  failures,  and  incom- 
pletes will  be  considered  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Academic  Ap- 
peals. 


Acadamic  Standing 


Classification 

Classification  is  determined  at  the  beginning  of  each  fall  term. 
Classification  as  a  sophomore  requires  credit  for  a  minimum  of  six 
courses  with  a  cumulative  quality  point  ratio  of  1.5.  Junior  classifi- 
cation requires  a  minimum  of  fourteen  courses  with  a  cumulative 
quality  point  ratio  of  1.7.  Senior  classification  requires  the  comple- 
tion of  all  basic  distribution  requirements  and  the  completion  of 
twenty-six  courses  with  a  cumulative  quality  point  ratio  of  2.0. 

Academic  Probation 

Conditions  of  probation  are  based  on  the  quality  point  ratio 
of  a  term  only.  If  a  student  is  on  academic  probation  for  two  con- 
secutive terms  and  fails  to  earn  a  quality  point  average  high  enough 
to  remove  her  from  probation  by  the  end  of  the  academic  year  in 
which  the  second  probation  occurs,  she  is  automatically  excluded 
unless  special  exception  is  made  by  the  faculty. 

The  student  who  is  on  academic  probation  may  not  hold  a 
major  office  while  on  probation. 

Exclusion 

Freshmen  must  pass,  in  the  college  year,  at  least  five  term 
courses  with  1.2  cumulative  quality  point  ratio.  Sophomores  and 
second-year-college  students  must  have  credit  for  eleven  courses  at 
the  end  of  the  year  with  a  cumulative  quality  point  ratio  of  1.5. 
Juniors  and  third-year-college  students  must  have  credit  for  seven- 
teen courses  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  cumulative  quality  point 
ratio  of  1.7.  Seniors  and  fourth-year-college  students  must  have 
credit  for  twenty-four  courses  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  quality 
point  ratio  of  1.8. 

A  student  who  fails  to  meet  the  above  minimum  requirements 
automatically  excludes  herself  from  college  unless  special  exception 
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is  made  b\  the  faculty . 

A  student  who  has  been  excluded  as  a  result  of  academic  pro- 
bation ma\  appl\  for  re-admission  alter  one  or  more  terms  or  se- 
mesters of  academic  work   at  an   accredited   institution. 

Statement  of  Credits 

One    full    statement    of    courses    and    credit    recorded    for    each 
student  registered  at  Salem  College  will  be  furnished  without  charge. 
Additional   transcripts  will   be   made  only   upon   receipt  of  a   fee  of 
one  dollar  to  cover  the  clerical  expense  involved. 

Dismissal  /Withdrawal 

A  statement  oi  honorable  dismissal  will  be  granted  to  any 
student  in  good  standing  who  ma\  desire  to  withdraw  from  Salem 
College.  Students  withdrawing  are  required  to  fill  out  a  written  form 
in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  request,  at  any  time,  the  with- 
drawal o\  a  student  who  does  not  maintain  the  required  standards 
o\  scholarship,  whose  presence  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  con- 
duct i.4  the  student  body,  or  who.  in  the  judgment  oi  the  College 
physician,  could  not  remain  without  danger  to  her  own  health  or  the 
health  o\'  others. 

The  College  reserves  the  light  to  discipline,  suspend,  or  expel 
a  student  for  conduct  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Salem  College. 

Summer  Courses 

Salem  College  will  assist  students  in  planning  courses  in  ap- 
proved summer  schools.  Before  enrolling  in  a  summer  school  course, 
the  student  must  obtain  approval  o\  the  proposed  course  from  the 
head  o\'  the  department  concerned  at  Salem  College  and  from  the 
Academic  Dean. 

The  Salem  College  student  who  plans  summer  study  abroad 
must  observe  the  regulations  that  apply  to  summer  school  work  in 
the  United  States  and  should  work  out  her  program  of  study 
through  advance  consulation  with  the  Academic  Dean. 

In  summer  school  work,  four  semester  hours  will  be  inter- 
preted as  equivalent  to  a  term  course.  For  example,  if  a  student 
earns  six  semester  hours  in  a  summer  session,  she  will  be  given  credit 
\'ov  one  and  a  half  term  courses.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
student's  faculty  adviser  and  the  department  to  which  the  summer 
school  course  applies  to  determine  whether  the  course  satisfies  the 
needed  content  requirement. 
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No  more  than  six  semester  hours  may  be  earned  in  a  six  week 
session  of  summer  school,  or  nine  semester  hours  in  nine  weeks, 
or  twelve  semester  hours  in  a  twelve  weeks.  A  grade  of  C  or  above 
must  be  obtained  to  receive  credit  for  a  summer  school  course. 

No  quality  points  earned  at  summer  schools  other  than  those 
sponsored  by  Salem  College  may  be  used  to  determine  the  quality 
point  ratio  required  for  graduation. 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  summer  school  work  at  another 
institution  only  when  the  grade  is  the  equivalent  of  a  C  grade  or 
better  at  Salem  College.  The  right  to  examine  a  student  on  the  work 
pursued  at  summer  school  is  reserved.  Transcripts  from  the  summer 
school  must  be  presented  before  credit  will  be  given. 

Quality  points  earned  in  summer  school  may  be  used  to  de- 
termine academic  classification;  neither  course  credit  nor  quality 
points  earned  in  sumer  school  may  be  used  to  determine  academic 
honors  and  awards. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses  for  graduation  may  complete 
this  requirement  in  summer  school  immediately  following  the  aca- 
demic year. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  individual  instruction  in  music 
during  the  summer  months.  Credit  may  be  earned  to  the  extent  of  a 
one-quarter  or  a  one-half  course. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  arc  primarily  for  fresh- 
men; those  numbered  from  100  through  199  arc  primarily  for 
sophomores;  those  numbered  from  200  through  299  arc  primarily 

for  juniors  and  seniors;  those  numbered  from  300  through  399  arc 
open  to  seniors  only,  unless  special  permission  is  granted.  Odd- 
numbered  courses  indicate  work  offered  in  the  fall  term  and  even- 
numbered  courses  indicate  work  offered  in  the  spring  term.  Course 
numbers  which  are  multiples  o\'  ten  may  be  offered  in  either  the  fall 
or  spring  term. 

Course  numbers  which  are  hyphenated  indicate  that  the  courses 
of  the  two  terms  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separately.  Num- 
bers separated  by  a  comma  mean  that  the  course  is  divisible  and 
that  the  first  half  may  be  taken  separately.  Admission  to  the  second 
half  of  a  divisible  course  is  granted  onl\  when  all  the  prerequisites 
have  been  met. 

The  schedule  of  classes  provides  for  class  meetings  Monday 
through  Friday.  If  the  number  of  class  meetings  per  week  is  not 
indicated,  the  class  is  expected  to  meet  three  times  per  week.  Courses 
in  this  catalogue  and  the  class  schedule  are  subject  to  change  with- 
out  notice. 


Interdepartmental — American  Studies 

Professors  Byers,  Gossett;  Associate  Professors  Clauss,  Jordan. 
Thomas.  Thompson;  Assistant  Professor.  Gilliland,  Griffin. 

The  Departments  of  Art,  English.  History-Political  Science. 
Sociology-Economics,  and  Religion-Philosophy  offer  an  interdisci- 
plinary major  in  American  studies.  This  major,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American  Studies  teaching  faculty,  emphasizes  a  broad 
approach  to  the  values  and  institutions  of  American  society. 

The  major  in  American  studies  requires  thirteen  and  one-half 
courses  (see  appropriate  department  listing  for  course  description). 

Courses  required  are: 

History    105,    106.    I  nited    States    History. 

Hnglish  293,  294.  American  Literature. 

History   203.   Early   American   Social   and    Intellectual   History. 

or  204.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  since   1865. 
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Sociology  220.  Social  Stratification. 

or  230.  Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society. 
Art  262.  American  Art  and  Architecture. 
Religion  240.  Religion  in  America. 

American  Studies  270.  Internship  in  American  Studies. 
Internships   in   either   restoration   work   or   museum   work   may   be 
taken  at  Old  Salem,  Reynolda  House,  or  MESDA.  An  equivalent 
type  of  internship  program  may  be  taken  as  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Studies  faculty. 
The  internship  is  graded  Pass/ Fail. 
American  Studies  390  (Senior  Seminar). 

The  additional  four  courses  necessary  to  complete  the  major  are 
to  be  selected  from  the  following  list  of  courses  at  Salem  College: 

Art  242.  Modern  Art. 

Economics  110.  Introduction  to  Economics. 

English  206.  American  Film. 

English  295.  Southern  Literature. 

English  297.  Twentieth-century  American  Novel. 

English  299.  Twentieth-century  American  Poetry. 

History  200.  American  and  British  Women. 

History  203,  204.  (either,  if  not  selected  as  a  required  course). 

History  209,  210.  American  Diplomatic  History. 

History  259,  260.  American  Constitutional  History. 

Political  Science  120.  American  Government. 

Sociology  110.  Social  Problems. 

Sociology  220.  (if  not  selected  as  a  required  course). 

Sociology  230.  (if  not  selected  as  a  required  course). 

Sociology  280.  Urban  Community. 

Conference  and  Honors  courses. 

Suitable  Wake  Forest  courses  may  be  substituted  in  the  elective 
category,  with  approval  of  the  American  studies  faculty. 

Department  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  Mangum,  Chairman;  Professor  Shewmake; 
Assistant  Professor  Griffin,  Instructors  Flanery,  Lackey,  Swider. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Art  are  designed  to  provide 
a  background  in  as  many  different  phases  of  art  as  possible.  Equal 
emphasis  is  placed  on  art  history  and  studio  art.  Each  student  is 
expected  to  declare  her  area  of  concentration  in  art  history  or  studio 
art  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

All  art  majors  are  required  to  take  Art  100,  Art  121,  and  Art 
122.   Above  this  level  a  major  requires  five  additional  courses  in 
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cither  studio  art.  art  history,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  areas.  A 
student  planning  graduate  work  in  art  history  is  encouraged  to  take 
German. 

An  exhibit  of  work  ov  a  thesis  in  art  history  is  required  of 
each  major  at  the  end  of  her  senior  sear. 

For  a  teaching  certificate  in  art.  eight  courses  are  required. 
These  must  include  Art  100.  Education  202  (Art).  Art  121.  122. 
and  two  courses  selected  from  Art  211.  212.  233.  234.  Home  Eco- 
nomics 224,  225. 

Studio  art  courses  require  nine  hours  of  studio  work  and  one 
lecture  per  week  unless  otherwise  specified.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor,  a  studio  course  may  be  taken  as  one-half  course.  Six  hours 
of  scheduled  studio  work  are  required  for  each  one-half  course. 

The  department  reserves  the  right  to  keep  examples  of  the  work 
of  any  student   in   a  studio  class. 

Art  History 

121,   122.  Survey  of  Western  Art  Two  courses 

History  and  interpretation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  the 
West  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  I  ectures  with  slides.  Three 
meetings  per  week.  Mr.  Mangum 

140.  Survey  of  (he  Art  of  Japan  One  course 

A  history  of  Japanese  art  from  the  heginning  of  its  civilization  through 
the  eighteenth  century,  including  sculpture,  painting,  ceramics,  and  print- 
making.  Ms.  Griffin 

150.  Survey  of  (he  Art  of  China  One  course 

A  history  of  Chinese  art  from  prehistoric  through  the  C'hing  Dynasty 
includingsculpture.   painting,   ceramics,   and   hronzes.  Ms.   Griffin 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department  in  which  study  is  to  he  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and'or  field  ex- 
perience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  he  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Independent  studs  may  he  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  hung  two  course  credits.  Pre- 
requisite:  Prcviousstudy   in   art  or  permission   of  the  department. 

231.  Ancient  Art  One  course 

History   of   architecture,    city    planning,   sculpture,    painting,    and    related 
arts  from  the  heginning  of  civilzation  in  the  Near  F:.ast  until  the  fall  of 
the   Roman   Empire.   Emphasis   upon   the   relationship   of  the   visual   arts 
to  other  aspects  of  intellectual  historv.   Prerequisite:  Art    121   or   122. 
Not  offered    1976-77  Staff 
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232.  Medieval  Art  One  course 

History  of  architecture,  city  planning,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  Christian  era  until  the  Renaissance.  Emphasis  upon 
the  relationship  of  the  visual  arts  to  other  aspects  of  intellectural  history. 
Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Staff 

Not  offered  1976-77 

245.  Renaissance  Painting  1300-1550  One  course 
A  course  tracing  the  development  of  form  and  content  in  painting  from 
the  rebirth  of  Humanism  to  the  Reformation.  Accent  on  Giotto,  Mantega, 
Breughel,  and  Giorgione.  Prequisite:  Art  121  or  122.         Mr.  Shewmake 

246.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1550-1750  One  course 
A  history  of  Baroque  and  Rococo  art  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Holland, 
and  Flanders  including  works  by  Berini,  Velasquez,  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
and  Vermeer.  Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122.                               Ms.  Griffin 

247.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1750-1900  One  course 
A  history  of  art  in  Europe  with  analysis  of  various  movements:  Neo- 
classicism.  Romanticism.  Realism,  and  Impressionism,  including  works 
by  David,  Ingres,  Turner,  Delacroix,  and  Monet.  Prerequisite:  Art  121 
or  122.                                                                                              Mr.  Griffin 

248.  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century  One  course 
A  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  with  analysis  of  various 
movements:  Cubism.  Expressionism,  Surrealism,  and  abstract  Expres- 
sionism, including  works  by  Picasso,  Matisse,  Dali.  and  Pollock. 

Ms.  Griffin 

250.  Art  and  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era  One  course 
A  study  of  selected  works  of  art  and  music  in  Europe  and  America  from 
1800  to  1850  as  they  reflect  the  taste  and  outlook  of  that  period. 
Comparative  analysis  of  works  of  the  preceding  period  and  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Romanticism  on  the  art  and  music  of  subsequent  periods  will 
also  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Mangum  and  Dr.  Wurtele 

251.  Expressionism  One  course 
Exploration  of  the  visual  arts  (painting,  sculpture,  film,  dance)  which 
deal  with  psychological  themes.  Particular  emphasis  on  developments  in 
those  media  since  the  Post-Impressionist  period.  Prerequisite:  Art  121  or 
122  or  permission  of  the  instructor.                                          Mr.  Mangum 

263.  American  Art  One  course 

The  study  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present.  Ms.  Griffin 

276.  Fine  Arts  in  America 

See  Special  Course,  page  118,  for  description.  Applies  to  art  major. 

Dr.  Homrighous,  Mr.  Mangum,  Ms.  Rufty,  Ms.  Samson 
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Studio  Art 

100.  Principles  of  Design  One-halt  or  one  course 

A  course  concerned  primarily  with  the  execution  on  paper  of  black  and 
white  works  in  various  media.  Emphasis  on  drawing  from  the  model  and 
studying  the  principles  of  design  lor  flat  surfaces.  Three  three-hour  studio 
periods  per  week,  plus  outside  assignments.  (A  one-halt  course  will  sat- 
isfy  the  requirement  tor  majors  in  home  economics.) 

Ms.  Lackey,  Mr.  Shewmake 

111,  112.  Drawing  Two  courses 

Introduction  to  drawing  and  composition  in  various  media.  Special  at- 
tentions life  and  landscape  subject  matter.  Mr.  Shewmake 

113.  Painting  One  course 
A  beginning  course  in  painting  in  oils  and  acrylics  with  emphasis  on 
landscape.  Historical  ami  comtemporary  approaches  to  landscape  paint- 
ing will  be  explored.  One  lecture,  two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week, 
plus  outside  assignments.    Prerequisite:   Art    100.                     Mr.   Mangum 

114.  Painting  One  course 
A  beginning  course  in  painting  and  composition  introducing  oils,  acrylics, 
and  other  media.  Individual  criticism.  Prerequisite:  Art   100. 

Mr.  Shewmake 

202.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts  One-half  course 

See  Education  2()2  for  description.  Required  for  the  teaching  certificate 
in  art.  Mr.  Swider 

211.  Sculpture  One  course 
Introduction  to  three-dimensional  form  with  projects  in  clay  and  plaster 
casting.  Introduction  to  historical  and  contemporary  sculpture.  One  lec- 
ture, two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,   plus  outside   assignments. 

Mr.  Mangum 

212.  Sculpture  One  course 
Instruction  in  direct  modeling,  carving,  and  construction  techniques  in 
plaster  and  wood.  Study  of  historical  and  contemporary  uses  oi  these 
media.  One  lecture,  two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside 
assignments.  Prerequisite:  Art   100.    111.  or   112.                     Mr.   Mangum 

213.  214.  Advanced  Painting  Two  courses 
Advanced  work  in  painting,  drawing,  and  composition.  Various  painting 
processes  are  introduced,  including  mixed  techniques  and  collage.  Nine 
hours  of  studio  work  per  week,  plus  outside  assignments.  Prerequisite: 
Art   113.   1  14  or  equivalent.  Staff 
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233,  234.  Ceramics  Two  courses 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  ceramic  materials.  Instruction  in  the  techniques 
of  coil,  slab,  and  wheel  methods  of  producing  pottery  and  terra  cotta 
sculpture.  Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  the  equivalent.  Mr.  Flanery 

235.  Intaglio  Printmaking  One  course 
An  introduction  to  etching  including  hard  and  soft  ground,  aquatint, 
engraving,  and  monoprinting.  ,Two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week, 
plus  outside  assignments.  Prerequisite:  Art  100,  111,  or  112. 

Mr.  Shewmake 

236.  Color  Printmaking  One  course 
The  application  of  various  techniques  for  color  printmaking,  including 
aquatint  etching,  the  collograph,  and  relief  printing.  Prerequisite:  Art 
100,  111,  or  112.  Mr.  Shewmake 

240.  Film  Making  One-half  course 

An  introduction  to  film  making  as  an  art  form.  Students  will  approach 
the  making  of  movies  as  an  artist  approaches  a  canvas,  rather  than  as 
a  method  of  providing  entertainment.  Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  film 
as  a  method  of  documentation.  One  lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  Art  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Shewmake 

Honors  290.  Independent  and 

Directed  Study  in  Art  One  or  two  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  art.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum 
of  two  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  term  being  one  course.  Staff 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Concentrated  studies  in  art  history  and  studio  art.  Required  of  all  majors 
in  the  department.  Ms.  Griffin,  Mr.  Mangum,  Mr.  Shewmake 


Department  of  Biology 

Assistant  Professor  Chase,  Chairman;  Professor  Edwards;  As- 
sistant Professor  Nohlgren;  Laboratory  Instructor  Perlmutter. 

The  study  of  the  biological  science  enables  the  student  to  un- 
derstand better  the  living  world  of  which  she  is  a  part  and  to  secure 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  concepts  con- 
cerning living  organisms,  both  plant  and  animal. 

Courses  that  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  basic  distribution  re- 
quirement in  science  are  Biology  10,  112,  114,  116,  and  118. 
Biology  10  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  department. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  or  Arts  degree  must  com- 
plete eight  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology  10,   113,   116, 
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311,   and   390.   Two  courses   in   general   chemistry    (Chemistry    10 
and  20)   are  also  required. 

1  he  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must 
complete  a  minimum  o>  ten  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology 
10,  113,  116,  311,  and  390,  and  should  note  the  following  sug- 
gested program  v\  study: 


irishman  Year 
English  10,  20 
I  anguage  or 

Mathematics 
Biology  10,  112, 

or   114 
Chemistry   10  and  20 

Sophomore  Year 
Biologv    112,   113, 

114    116 
Language   or 

Mathematics 
Chemistrj    101,   102 
Social  Sciences, 


Two  courses 
I  wo  courses 

Two  com  ses 

Two  courses 

Three   courses 

Two  courses 
Two  courses 


Junior  Year 

Biolog)    2  1  3   and  I  wo  or 

electives  three  courses 

Physics   in.  20  Two  courses 

Fine    Arts,    Philosophy. 

Religion  or  Language      One  course 
Social   Sciences. 


History 
Electives 

Senior  Year 

Biology  3  1  1 

390 
Biology  electives 


One  or  two  courses 
One  or   two  courses 


History  or  Language      One  course      Electives 


One  and 

one-half  courses 

Two  and 

one-hall  com  scs 

Four  courses 


The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a 
major  in  medical  technology  must  complete  six  courses  for  the  major. 
including  Biology  10,  113,  1  IS,  213.  and  two  o\  the  following:  1  12. 
214.  or  216.  and  should  note  the  following  program  of  study  for 
the  twenty-four  courses  preceding  entrance  in  a  school  of  medical 
technology : 


Freshman  Yea*^ 
Biolog)    10,    is 
Chemistry    lO- 
English   10,  20 

Math    10.   2'<Vor   30. 
101;  or  Modern 
1  oi  eign   Language 

Elective  or 
Chemistry   103 

Sophomore  Year 

Biologv    1  13   and    112. 
214  216 

Chemistry    101,    102 

Modem   Foreign 
I  anguages;  or  Math 
10,  20  or  30,  101 

Electives 


Two  courses 

One    com  so 

Two  courses 


Two  courses 

One  course 


Two   courses 
Two  courses 


Two  courses 
Two   courses 


Junior   Year 

Biology    I  12    and    213. 

214   2  I  6  Two   courses 

Chemistry  205  or 

Electives  One  course 

Physics   in.  20  Two  courses 


Electives 


Three   courses 


The  typical  program  of  the  senior 
year  in  an  approved  school  of  med- 
ical technology  will  probably  include 
the  equivalent  of  eight  courses  in 
the    following: 

Clinical    Microscopy     (includes    he- 
matology,   urinalysis,   etc, ) 
Microbiology     (includes     bacterio- 
logy   mycology,    serology,    and 

parasitology  ) 
Clinical  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry 
Blood   Bank 
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10.  Principles  of  Biology  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on  general  prin- 
ciples, including  biochemistry,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  cytology, 
classical  and  molecular  genetics,  development,  ecology,  and  evolution. 
Three  lectures,  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Chase 

112.  General  Zoology  One  course 
A  survey  featuring  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  major 
animal  phyla  with  emphasis  on  the  basic  principles  of  animal  dissection, 
observation,  and  experimental  problems.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology   10.                                         Dr.   Edwards 

113.  Genetics  One  course 
An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  genetics,  including  an  examination 
of  fene  chemistry  and  function,  transmission  genetics  and  cytogenetics, 
mutation,  developmental  and  population  genetics.  The  laboratory  con- 
sists of  experiments  with  Drosophila,  Ascc  bolus,  bacteria,  and  bac- 
teriophage. Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Bi- 
ology 10.                                                                                         Dr.  Edwards 

114.  General  Botany  One  course 
A  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  angio- 
sperms.  Designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  survey  of  the  plant 
activities.  Growth,  differentiation,  nutrition,  and  reproduction  are  studied 
in  representative  members  of  the  major  divisions.  Three  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology   10.  Dr.  Chase 

116.  Ecology  One  course 

A  course  in  the  principles  underlying  the  interrelations  of  groups  of 
organisms  with  their  environments,  including  the  population,  community, 
ecosystem,  and  biosphere  levels  of  organization.  The  interaction  between 
man  and  his  environment  is  stressed.  The  laboratory  includes  studies  of 
the  different  levels  of  integration,  with  extended  field  trips  to  the  sea- 
shore and  the  mountains.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  10.  Dr.  Chase 

118.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  One  course 

An  introductory  course  in  basic  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  emphasis 
on  the  structure  and  function  of  the  integumentary,  skeletal,  articular, 
muscular,  nervous,  circulatory,  respiratory,  digestive,  excretory,  endoc- 
rine, and  reproductive  systems.  Anatomy  by  dissection  and  experimental 
concepts  of  physiology  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology   10.  Staff 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department  in  which  study  is  to  be  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/ or  field  ex- 
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perience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  he  used  to  substitute  tor  a  regular  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  he  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  the  maximum  in  anyone  term  heing  two  course  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Previous  stud)    in  biology  or  permission  of  the  department. 

211.  Plant  Morphology  One  course 
A  comparative  stud)  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  morphology,  anatomy, 
and  phylogeny.  Culturing  and  growing  techniques  are  taught  in  the  la- 
boratory in  addition  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  plants.  Three  lectures, 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Ottered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology   114  or  permission  of  instructor.  Dr.  Chase 

212.  Plant  Taxonomy  One  course 

A  study  of"  the  morphology,  classification,  nomenclature,  and  systematics 

of  the  seed  plants  with  emphasis  upon  orders  and  families.  The  laboratory 
stresses  the  collection  and  identification  of  specimens  from  the  local 
spring  flora.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  the  different  vegetative  provinces 
of  the  C'arolinas.  including  extended  trips  to  the  seashore  and  the  moun- 
tains. Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Ottered  in  1  ^75-76 
and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Biology   114  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Dr.  Chase 

213.  Microbiology  One  course 
A  study  of  the  more  important  groups  of  microorganisms:  the  bacteria, 
yeasts,  molds,  blue-green  algae,  rickettsiae,  virus,  and  protozoa.  Emphasis 
on  morphology,  taxonomy,  and  activities  of  selected  members  of  each 
group,  including  topics  on  control  of  microorganisms,  disease  relation- 
ship, and  applied  microbiology.  Three  lectures,  two  two-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:   Biology    113  or  permission  of  instructor.  Staff 

214.  Animal  Embryology  One  course 
An  introduction  to  both  descriptive  and  experimental  aspects,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  principles  of  animal  embryology.  Mollusk.  echinoderm, 
amphibian,  avian,  and  mammalian  development  studied  in  the  laboratory. 
Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  al- 
ternate years.   Prerequisite:  Biology    112  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Dr.  Edwards 

216.  Histology  One  course 

A  stud)  oi  the  microscopical  and  ultrastructural  characteristics  of  cells, 
intercellular  substances,  tissues  and  organs,  with  emphasis  upon  the  func- 
tional implications  of  structure.  Throughout  the  course  the  principles  of 
efficient  microscopy  are  stressed.  The  preparation  of  tissues  for  light 
and  electron  microscop)  is  also  discussed  and  demonstrated.  Three  lec- 
tures, one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:    Biology    112   or   permission   of   instructor.  Staff 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one 
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discussion  period  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These  are  typically 
junior-senior  electives  with  a  minimum  prerequisite  of  Biology  10, 
although  exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  instructor  for  unusually 
well-motivated  students. 

240.  Human  Genetics  246.  Developmental  Biology 

241.  Animal  Physiology  247.  Animal  Behavior 

242.  Plant  Physiology  248.  Radiation  Biology 

243.  Biochemical  Genetics  249.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

244.  Immunology  250.  Invertebrate  Biology 

245.  Population  Ecology  251.  Evolutionary  Theory 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Biology  One  to  four 

courses 
Independent  study  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open 
to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  biology  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  two 
courses.  Staff 

311.  Evolution  One  course 

A  study  of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  including  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
modern  theory  with  emphasis  on  the  mechanisms  involved.  A  term  paper 
is  required.  Three  lecture-discussions.  Prerequisite:  Biology  113  and  116 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Dr.  Edwards.  Dr.  Chase 

390  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Discussions  of  fundamental  problems  in  the  biological  sciences  with 
emphasis  on  current  research.  Open  only  to  seniors  for  credit,  but  sopho- 
mores and  juniors  are  encouraged  to  audit  the  course.  Staff 

Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

Assistant  Professor  Pate,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

The  chemistry  curriculum  strives  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  modern  theories  of  the  science  and  to  familiarize  her  with  the 
basic  laboratory  techniques  which  are  fundamental  to  its  practice. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  com- 
plete six  courses  for  the  major  in  addition  to  Chemistry  10  and  20 
and  must  include  Chemistry   101.   102,   105.   106,  and  390. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  eight  courses  beyond  Chemistry  20  for  the 
major  and  must  include  Chemistry  101,  102,  105,  107,  202  or  204, 
211,  212.  and  390. 
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The  following  program  of  study  is  suggested: 


Freshman  Year 
Chemistr)    It).  20 
I  nglish    10,   20 
Mathematics   30,    101 
Language 

Sophomore  Year 
Chemistry   101,  102 
(  hemistry    105,   106 
Physics  10,  20 

Mathematics    102 
1  anguage 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy, 
Rcliuion 


Two  courses 
Two  courses 

I  wo  courses 
Two   courses 


Two  courses 

One  course 

I  WO   com  ses 

One  course 

One   course 


Junior  >'<  ar 
Chemistry    107.    and 

202  or   204 
Chemistry   211.  212 
History .  Social  Science 
Electives 


Two  courses 
rwo  courses 
Two  com  ses 

Four  com  ses 


Senior  Year 

Chemistry    211.   212  or 

Ki"  and  202  or  204 
Chemistry    Electives 
Electives 


One   course       Chemistry    ^0 


Two  courses 
One  course 
Four  and 
one-half  courses 
One-half  course 


Chemistry 

10.  General  Chemistry  One  course 

Fundamentals  of  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  gas  laws,  and  stoi- 
chiometry.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Dr.    Pate 

20.  General  Chemistry  One  course 

Chemical  reactions,  equilibria,  and  thermodynamics.  Three  lectures,  one 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry   10.  Dr.   Pate 

50.  Modern  Chemistry  and  Society  One  course 

Selected  topics  which  illustrate  modern  chemistry  and  its  role  in  society. 
Not   included  in   the  major.   Three  lectures.  Staff 

101.  Organic  Chemistry  One  course 
The  chemistry  oi  carbon  compounds.  Structural  theory  and  reaction 
mechanisms  in  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Three  lectures,  one 
discussion.    Prerequisite:    Chemistry    20.  Dr.    Miller 

102.  Organic  Chemistry  One  course 
Continuation    of   Chemistry    101.    Three    lectures,    one    discussion.    Pre- 


requisite:  Chemistry    KM. 


Dr.    Miller 
One-halt  course 


105.  Separations  and  Identifications  Laboratory 

Modern  methods  of  analytical  chemistry  applied  to  organic  and  inor- 
ganic systems.  Various  techniques  including  extraction,  distillation,  chro- 
matography.  electrophoresis,  volumetric,  and  gravimetric  analysis,  spec- 
trometry, and  polarimetry.  One  lecture,  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
or  simultaneous  enrollment:  Chemistry    101.  Dr.   Miller 

106.  Separations  and  Identifications  Laboratory  One-halt  course 
Continuation  o\  Chemistry  U)5  including  identification  oi  unknown 
organic  compounds  using  classical  methods  as  well  as  infrared  and 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy.  One  lecture,  one  laboratory. 
Prerequisite  or  simultaneous  enrollment:  Chemistry    102.  Dr.   Miller 
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107.  Solutions  One  course 

Chemical  equilibria  and  solubility.  Three  lectures.  Offered  in  the  fall 
term  1976  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20.         Dr.  Pate 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department  in  which  study  is  to  be  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/  or  field  ex- 
perience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Previous  study  in  chemistry  or  permission  of  the  department. 

202.  Physical  Methods  One  course 

Electronics,  electrochemistry,  spectroscopy,  gas  chromatography,  and 
other  methods  of  chemical  measurement.  Two  lectures,  two  laboratories. 
Offered  in  the  spring  1977  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
106.  107  and  Physics  20.  Dr.  Pate 

204.  Synthetic  Methods  One  course 
Preparation  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds.  Use  of  the  chemical 
literature.  Two  lectures,  two  laboratories.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  al- 
ternate years.   Prerequisite:  Chemistry    106.  Staff 

205.  Biochemistry  One  course 
An  introduction  to  modern  biochemistry  with  emphasis  on  the  structure 
and  chemical  properties  of  biologically  important  molecules  and  on 
their  reaction  and  metabolism.  Four  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
102  and  Biology  10.  Dr.  Miller 

208.  Spectroscopy  One  Course 

Basic  principles  of  ultraviolet,  infrared,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance, 
and  mass  spectroscopy  and  their  use  in  the  identification  of  organic 
compounds.  Three  lectures.  Offered  in  1976-77.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
102.  Dr.  Miller 

211.  Physical  Chemistry  One  course 
Thermodynamics,  gas  laws,  and  colligative  properties.  Three  lectures. 
Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Four  chemistry 
courses.  Physics  20.  and  Mathematics   102.  Dr.  Pate 

212.  Physical  Chemistry  One  course 
Kinetics,  statistical  and  quantum  mechanics.  Three  lectures.  Offered  in 
1976-77  and  alternate  years.   Prerequisite:   Chemistry  211.  Dr.   Pate 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one 
discussion  period  each  week  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These 
are  typically  junior-senior  electives  with  prerequisites  consistent  with 
the  content  of  the  courses. 
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241.  Stereochemistry. 

242.  Organic  Reaction  Mechanism. 

243.  Drugs  and  Metabolism. 

244.  Environmental  Chemistry. 

245.  Distort  of  Natural  Science. 

246.  Symmetry  and  Chemistry. 

247.  Quantum  Mechanics. 

Honors  290.   Independent   and    Directed   Stud}    in   (hemistn 

One  to  lour  courses 
Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  of  a  facult)  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  3.0  average  in  chemistry.  Subject  to  approval 
ol  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  ma\  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  lour  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  two 
courses.  Stall 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-hall    course 

Discussion  of  special  topics  in  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  current  re- 
search.  Required  ol   majors  in  the  department.  Stall' 

Physics 

Assistant  Professor  rate. 

10.  General  Physics  One  course 

The  lundament.il  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.  "Three  lec- 
tures, one  discussion,  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
lo   (or  equivalent).  Dr.    Pate 

20.  General  Plnsics  One  course 

The  fundamental  principles  ol  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern 
physics.  Three  lectures,  one  discussion,  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Physics   in.  Dr.   Pate 

200.  Independent  Stud)  One-hall    to   lour  courses 

Refer  to  ("hemistn   200.  p.  61    tor  description. 


Department  of  Classical   Languages  and   Literature 

Assistant    Professor    Lazarus.    Chairman;    Associate    Professor 
Rackley. 

"Nescire  autem  quid  ante  natus  sis  acciderit,  id  est  semper  esse 
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puerum."  Cicero,  Orator,  34,   120. 

The  department  offers  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  analyti- 
cal skills  of  linguistic  study  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  literary 
techniques  and  interests  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tions. 

A  choice  of  majors  is  available:  Latin  or  classical  languages. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Latin  will  take  a  minimum  of  seven 
courses  above  Latin  11-12.  She  may  substitute  Greek  11-12  for 
two  of  the  courses  in  Latin  above  62,  except  for  the  half  courses  130 
and  390.  which  she  is  required  to  take.  She  must  include  History 
108.  She  may  take  102  as  an  elective,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for 
any  of  the  seven  required  courses  in  Latin  or  Greek. 

The  student  who  majors  in  classical  languages  will  take  four 
courses  in  Greek  and  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  Latin  above 
Latin  1  1-12.  She  must  include  History  107  and  108.  She  must  take 
390  or  101,  102. 


Greek 

11-12.  Elementary  Greek  Two  courses 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  grammar  of  Attic  Greek,  and  reading  of 
selected  Greek  authors.  Four  or  five  meetings  a  week.         Dr.  Rackley 

51.  Prose  One  course 
Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  Book  1;  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  Phaedo.  Review  of  grammar  throughout.  Two  or  three 
meetings   a   week.                                                                           Dr.    Lazarus 

52.  Poetry  One  course 
One  play  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides:  Books  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Odyssey. 
Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.                         Dr.   Lazarus,   Dr.    Rackley 


Latin 

11-12.    Elementary    Latin  Two    courses 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  students  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  forms  and  syntax  and  an  appreciation  of  the  etymological  influence 
of  Latin  on  English  and  the  Romance  languages.  Four  or  five  meetings 
a  week.  Dr.   Lazarus 

51.  Ovid  One  course 

Selections  chiefly  from  the  Metamorphoses.  Review  of  grammar  through- 
out. Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Dr.   Rackley 
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52.  Vergil  One  course 

Selections  from  Books  I,  II,  IV,  and  VI  of  the  Aeneid,  supplemented 
by  the  study  in  translation  of  the  remaining  sections  of  these  Books  and 
of  Books  III  and  V  in  their  entirety.  Background  study  of  history,  mythol- 
ogy, and  prosody.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Dr.   Lazarus 

61.  Cicero  One  course 
One  oration  and  the  de  Senectute.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week. 

Dr.   Lazarus 

62.  Catullus  and  Horace  One  course 
Selections  from  the  shorter  poems  of  Catullus  and  from  Horace's  Odes. 
Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.                              Dr.  Lazarus,  Dr.  Rackley 

No  more  than  two  of  the  following  half-courses  will  be  offered 
in  any  one  term.  They  may  be  offered  concurrently  or  in  succession, 
and  will  meet  once  or  twice  a  week. 

105.  History.  Livy,  Book  I  or  XXI. 

109.  History.  Tacitus,   Agricola   and  Germania. 

110.  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence. 
120.  Satire.  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

130.  Composition. 

131.  Letter-writing  in   Ancient  Rome.  Cicero  and    Pliny. 

132.  Epigram   and  Humor.   Martial    and   Petronius. 

205.  Philosophy.   Lucretius. 

206.  Philosophy.  Cicero,  selections  from  the  de  Finibus  and  the  de 
Natura  Deorum. 

200.  Independent  Study:  Classics  One-half  to   four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average.  Permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department  is  required.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  classics  or 
permission  of  the  department. 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Classics,         One-half 

to  two  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  quality  point  average  in  classics,  suhject 
to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
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The  following  courses  offered  in  the  department  are  in  English: 

101.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation  One  course 
Outstanding  examples  from  the  major  periods  and  types  of  Greek 
literature  are  studied  to  discover  their  inherent  values,  to  observe  de- 
velopment within  types,  and  to  trace  influences  upon  subsequent  periods. 
Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  in  alternate 
years.                                          '                                                   Dr.  Lazarus 

102.  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  One  course 
Outstanding  examples  from  all  the  major  periods  and  types  of  Latin 
are  studied  to  discover  their  inherent  values,  to  observe  development 
within  types,  and  to  trace  influences  upon  subsequent  periods.  Two  or 
three    meetings    a    week.    Offered    in    1976-77    and    in    alternate    years. 

Dr.  Lazarus 

103.  The  Greek  Polis  One  course 
"The  man  who  can  live  without  polis  is  beast  or  a  god."  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  qualities  unique  to  this  historically  brief  institution  which 
enabled  it  to  provide  social,  political,  and  intellectual  stimuli  for  Greek 
civilization  at  its  height.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in 
1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  History  107  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.                                                                             Dr.  Rackley 

104.  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology  One  course 
An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  development  of  classical  archaeology 
together  with  the  consideration  of  the  major  sites  and  monuments  of  the 
Aegean  and  Italy.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  Aegean 
Bronze  Age  Culture  into  the  Greek  Classical  Age.  Three  meetings  a 
week.  Offered  in  alternate  years.                                                 Dr.  Lazarus 

106.  Classical  Mythology  One  course 
A  study  of  the  major  classical  myths  in  an  effort  to  understand  their 
relationship  to  universal  truth  and  to  history  and  their  influence  on 
literature,  art.  and  music.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.                                                                                 Dr.  Rackley 

107.  History  of  Greece  One  course 
Emphasis  is  on  the  political,  economic,  and  social  development,  but  at- 
tention is  given  also  to  the  art,  archaeology,  and  literature.  Three  meet- 
ings per  week.  This  course  when  followed  by  History  108  meets  both 
the  basic  requirement  in  history  and  the  requirement  for  a  major  in 
classical  languages.                                                                          Dr.  Rackley 

108.  History  of  Rome  One  course 
The  political,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  the  growth  and  decline 
of  Rome.  Attention  is  given  also  to  Rome's  contribution  to  archi- 
tecture, government,  law,  and  literature.  Three  meetings  per  week. 

Dr.  Rackley 
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390.  Seminar  One-half  course 

A  survey  of  Roman  literature  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.C.  to  the  third  century  A.D.  One  or  two  meetings  a  week.  Required 
of  all  Latin  majors.  Dr.  Lazarus.  Dr.   Rackley 

Classical  Studies  Program 

The  Departments  of  Art.  Classical  Languages  and  Literature, 
English,  History,  and  Religion  and  Philosophy  offer  an  interdis- 
plinary  major  in  classical  studies.  This  major,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literature,  requires 
proficiency  in  one  classical  language  and  emphasizes  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  humanistic  values. 

A  student  who  majors  in  classical  studies  will  take  the  following 
courses: 

Two  courses  in  either  Latin  or  Greek  above  the  11-12  level. 

101.  Greek   Literature   in   Translation. 

102.  Latin    Literature    in    Translation. 

107.  History    of   Greece. 

108.  History    of   Rome. 
207.    Greek    Philosophy. 

Two  courses  chosen  from  the  list  of  electives  below. 
The  classical  studies  program,  in  addition  to  the  courses  listed 
above,  offers  the  following  group  of  electives: 

106.  Classical    Mythology. 

210.  Individual    Philosophers. 

104.  Introduction   to   Classical   Archaeology. 

103.  The    Greek    Polis. 
233.  Medieval    Civilization. 

125.   Religion   and   the   Hellenistic   World. 
231.  Ancient  Art. 

203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the   Drama. 
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Department  of  English  and  Drama 

Professor  White,  Chairman;  Professors  Gossett,  Homrighous;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Jordan;  Assistant  Professors  Edwards,  Meehan; 
Instructor  Kelley. 

This  department  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop 
competence  in  expression,  both  written  and  oral,  through  courses 
in  composition  and  speech.  Various  courses  in  literature  offer  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  understand  their  cultural  history,  to  study 
literature  as  an  art,  and  to  develop  ethical  values. 

The  major  in  English  requires  six  courses  above  the  English 
10,  20  level  and  must  include  English  211,  241  or  244,  and  two 
of  the  following:  233.  251,  262,  271,  276.  Students  whose  first 
major  is  English  must  take  English  390  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  time  a 
week. 

All  students  who  have  to  take  the  basic  courses  in  English 
are  required  to  take  10  and  20  in  their  first  year.  These  courses 
are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  200  and  above. 

10.  Reading  and  Writing  One  course 

Review  of  grammar,  study  of  literature  of  various  types,  writing  of 
themes  based  on  the  reading.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.       Staff 

20.  Reading  and  Writing  One  course 

Continued  study  of  literature  of  various  types,  writing  of  themes  and 
a  research  paper.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.  Staff 

105.  Fi  ndamentals  of  Journalism  One-half  course 

Basic  journalistic  composition  and  procedures.  Ability  to  type  is  nec- 
essary.  Does  not  count  toward  English  major.  Mr.   Kelly 

110.  Oral  Interpretation  One  course 

Study  of  meanings  of  literature  and  development  of  skills  for  the  oral 
expression  of  these  meanings.  Special  attention  given  to  a  Reader's 
Theatre  project.  Does  not  count  toward  English  major.  Offered  in 
1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Homrighous 

200.  Independent  Study  in  English.  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department  in  which  study  is  to  be  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project  and/or  field  ex- 
perience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular 
course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total 
of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  English  or  permission  of  the  department. 
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203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama  One  course 
Historv  of  theatre  and  drama  from  the  beginnings  in  Greece  through 
the  fifteenth  century.  Studs  of  representative  dramas  of  important 
eras  and   cultures.   Ottered    in    lli7(i-77    and    alternate   \ears. 

Dr.  Homrighous 

204.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama  One  course 
History  ol  theatre  and  drama  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present. 
Study  of  representative  dramas  of  important  eras  and  cultures.  Ottered  in 
197d-77   and   alternate   \ears.                                                  Dr.    Homrighous 

206.  Historv  of  Film  One  course 

An  historical  sur\e\  of  the  entertainment  film  with  emphasis,  through 
weekly  screenings,  on  the  American  film  as  both  determinant  and 
product  of  popular  culture.  Does  not  count  toward  English  major. 
Offered  in   1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Homrighous 

211.  Advanced  Composition  One  course 

A  practical  course  in  writing  designed   to  develop  clarity,   facility,   and 

taste  in  writing.  Reading  ot  contemporary  prose,  chiefly  essays,  tor 
stimulation  to  thinking  anil  tor  models  of  good  composition:  writing; 
class  discussion  and  evaluation  of  student  papers.  Required  ot  all  Eng 
lish  majors.   Recommended   lor  junior  year.  Ms.    Edwards 

212.  Creative  Writing  One  course 
Experience  in  writing  poetry  and  fiction  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students.  Reading  in  contemporary  literature.  Does  not 
count  toward  English  major.  Ottered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:    Permission    oi   the    instructor    necessary.         Ms.    Edwards 

216.  History  of  the  English  Language  and   Modern  Grammar 

One-half  course 
An  introduction  to  two  areas  of  linguistic  studies  with  emphasis  on 
modern  concepts  oi  grammar  and  their  application.  Required  lor  cer- 
tification in  the  elementary  grades  and  in  secondary  school  English. 
Two  meetings  per  week.  Dr.   Meehan 

221.  History  of  English  Drama  to  1800  One  course 

Emphasis  on  the  development  oi  drama  in  the  Renaissance  (excluding 
Shakespeare),  the  Restoration,  and  the  eighteenth  century.  Recom- 
mended as  a  background  for  Shakespeare,  and  for  those  interested  in 
history.  Offered  in   1 977-7S  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Homrighous 

224.  Modern  Drama  One  course 

Major  trends  in  Continental.  British,  and  American  drama  from  1850 
to  the  present.  Offered  in   ll)7f->-77  and  alternate  years.   Dr.  Homrighous 
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230.  Highlights  of  English   Literature,   1370-1900  One  course 

A  study  of  characteristic  works  of  some  of  the  major  English  authors, 
such  as  Chaucer.  Spenser.  Milton.  Swift.  Johnson.  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son, and  others.  Dr.  Meehan 

233.  Old  and  Middle  English  Literature  One  course 

Study  of  Beowulf  and  Old  English  prosody.  Major  emphasis  on  the 
poetry  of  Chaucer  and  the  Pearl  Poet  and  its  relationship  to  other 
literature  of  the  period.  Offered  in   1977-78  and  alternate  years. 

Dr.  White 

241.  Shakespeare  and  Late  Sixteenth-Century  Literature  One  course 
Study  of  Shakespeare's  early  comedies,  histories,  and  non-dramatic 
poetry  and  his  responsiveness  to  the  modes,  themes,  and  styles  of  his 
age  found  in  the  works  of  Lyly,  Sidney.  Spenser,  and  others.  Offered  in 
1976-77    and    alternate   years.  Dr.    White 

244.  Shakespeare  One  course 

The  tragedies  and  later  comedies.  Dr.   White 

251.  Early  Seventeenth  Century  Literature  and  Milton  One  course 

The  poetry  of  Donne  and  Johnson  and  its  influence  on  works  of  other 
poets.  Major  emphasis  on  Milton's  poetry  and  prose.  Offered  in  1976- 
77  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Meehan 

262.   Restoration   and   Eighteenth-Century   Literature,    1660-1786 

One  course 
Poetry  and  prose  representative  of  eighteenth-century  thought  and  of 
significant  literary  trends  in  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele, 
Johnson,  and  others.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Jordan 

271.  The  Romantic  Era,  1786-1832  One  course 

Social  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  period  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
Blake.  Wordsworth.  Coleridge.  Byron.  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Offered  in 
1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Dr.   Gossett 

276.  The  Victorian  Era,  1832-1900  One  course 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  chief  Victorian  writers  exclusive  of  the  novelists 
with  consideration  of  the  political,  religious,  and  social  problems  of 
the  period  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  literature.  Offered  in  1977-78 
and  alternate  years.  Dr.   White 

278.  Twentieth-Century   British   Poetry  One   course 

A  study  of  important  trends  in  British  poetry  1900  to  the  present 
with  an  emphasis  on  Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Auden.  Offered  in  1976-77  and 
alternate  years.  Ms.  Edwards 
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281.  The  English  Novel,  1720-1860  One  course 
The  development  of  the  English  novel  as  seen  in  the  narrative  tech- 
niques used  by  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett.  Sterne,  Scott.  Jane 
Austen.  Emily  Bronte,  Dickens.  Thackeray,  and  Trollope.  Offered  in 
1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Dr.   White 

282.  The  English  Novel,  1860  to  the  Present  One  course 
Representative  novels  bv  Hardy,  George  Eliot,  Conrad.  Lawrence, 
Joyce,  Wool  I,  and  others.  Offered  in    1977-78  and   alternate  years. 

Mr.  Jordan 

286,  Modern  World  Literature  One  course 

Modern    European    and    Asian    literature    with  emphasis    on    authors    of 

the  twentieth  century  who  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel   Prize  or  other 

international  awards   lor  literary  achievement.  Offered   in    1977-78   and 

alternate   years.  Ms. Edwards 

290.   Honors    Independent   and    Directed    Study    in    English 

(The  number  of  courses  to  be  determined  by  the  department.)  In- 
department  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  quality  point  average  in  English.  Subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Staff 

293.  American  Literature  before  1870  One  course 
A  survej  of  major  American  writers  to  about  1X70.  Emphasis  on  such 
writers  as  Poe,  Emerson.  Thoreau.  Hawthorne.  Melville,  and  Whitman. 
One  term  of  American  literature  is  required  for  prospective  teachers 
of  English.  Offered  in  1977-7S  and  alternate  years.  Mr.  Jordan 

294.  American  Literature  from  1870  to  the  Present  One  course 
\    survey    of    major    American    writers    and    their    contributions    to    an 

evolving  American  literature.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as  Dickinson, 
Twain.  James.  Crane,  and  selected  representative  twentieth-centun 
authors  of  fiction.  One  term  of  American  literature  is  required  for 
prospective  teachers  of  English.  Dr.  Gossett 

295.  Selected  Southern  Writers  One  course 
A  study  of  influential  Southern  writers  from  William  Gilmore  Simms 
to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  writers  of  the  twentieth  century,  such 
as  Flannery  O'Connor,  Katherine  Anne  Porter.  Eudora  Welty,  and 
Robert    Penn   Warren.   Offered   in    1976-77   and   alternate   years. 

Dr.  Gossett 

297.  The  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel  One  course 

Representative  novels  by  Dreiser.  Lewis,  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald.  Dos 
Passos.   Faulkner,   and   others.   Offered    in    1976-77   and   alternate   years. 

Mr.  Jordan 
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299.  Twentieth-Century  American  Poetry  One  course 

A  study  of  important  trends  in  American  poetry  from  1900  to  the 
present  with  emphasis  on  Frost,  Pound,  Williams,  Stevens,  and  Roethke. 
Offered  in  1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Gossett 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Two  meetings  per  week.     Staff 


Interdepartmental — Fine  Arts 

The  fine  arts  major,  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the 
liberal  arts  program,  is  directed  to  those  students  interested  in  dance 
and  drama  and  their  relationships  with  other  art  forms.  The  program 
draws  on  the  course  offerings  in  'our  areas:  music,  art,  dance,  and 
drama.  In  addition  each  student  chooses  an  emphasis  in  either  dance 
or  drama,  and  she  participates  for  wo  years  in  either  the  Dansalems 
or  the  Pierrettes  (see  pages  13  and  14). 

For  a  major  in  fine  arts  each  student  would  be  required  to 
take  fifteen  courses: 

Art    121,    122— History    of   Western    Art. 
plus  one  of  the  following: 

Art  140.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  Japan. 
150.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  China. 

231.  Ancient  Art. 

232.  Medieval. 

245.  Renaissance  Painting  and  Sculpture  1300-1550. 

246.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1550-1750. 

250.  Art  and  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era.* 

251.  Expressionism. 
263.  American    Art. 

276.  Fine  Arts  in  America. 

277.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1750-1900. 

278.  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Music  113,   114.  History  of  Music. 

plus  one  of  the  following: 

Music  205.  Medieval  Music. 

206.  Renaissance   Music. 

207.  Baroque  Music. 

*May  be  taken  to  fulfill  either  art  or  music  requirement,  not  both. 
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215.  Twentieth-Century   Music   to   1945. 

216.  Twentieth-Century  Music  from  1945. 
250.  Art   and   Music   of  the   Romantic   Era. 

Physical  Education.  Two  of  the  following: 

Physical  Education   101.  Modern   Dance. 

102.  Modern  Dance. 

201.  Choreography. 

200.  Conference  Course.  (One  course  it  em- 
phasis is  on  drama.  Two  courses  it  em- 
phasis   is    on    dance.) 

•May  he  taken  to  fulfill  either  art  or  music  requirement,  not   hoth. 

English-Drama  203,  204.  Theatrical   Backgrounds  of  the  Drama. 

plus  one  of  the  following: 

English  221.  History   of  English   Drama  to   1800. 
224.  Modern  Drama. 
241.  Shakespeare. 
244.  Shakespeare. 

plus         200.      Drama.   (One   course    it    emphasis    is   on   dance. 
Two   courses   if  emphasis   is   on   drama). 

Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

Professor   Byers,    Chairman;   Associate   Professors   Clauss,    Michie; 
Assistant   Professor  Pukantz. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  history  is  to  lead  individuals  to  a 
greater  awareness  of  themselves  in  the  present  through  a  knowledge 
of  man  in  society  in  the  past.  Departmental  objectives  are  to  pro- 
mote historical  understanding  and  judgment  and  to  provide  train- 
ing in  research,  writing,  and  criticism. 

The  major  in  history  requires  the  completion  of  one  of  the 
basic  distribution  sequences:  History  101.  102.  or  History  105, 
106,  or  History  107.  108.  In  addition,  six  other  courses  are  required, 
and  the  major  must  include  courses  in  both  American  and  European 
history. 

One  of  the  basic  sequences  is  prerequisite  to  history  courses 
numbered  above  200. 
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Political  science  courses  are  offered  in  the  department.  As  there 
is  no  major  in  political  science,  such  courses  count  toward  the 
major  in  history.  Political  science  courses  are  designed  to  give 
students  an  awareness  of  human  affairs  at  the  highest  secular  level, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  needs,  philosophies,  and  means  of 
political  ordination.  History  prerequisites  do  not  apply  to  courses 
in  political  science. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  in  history  and  political 
science  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 


History 

101.  Survey  of  Modern  Western  Civilization  to  1815  One  course 
A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  modern  European  social,  cultural,  and 
political  institutions  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Mr.  Michie,  Dr.  Pubantz 

102.  Survey  of  Modern  Western  Civilization  Since  1815  One  course 
A  study  of  Western  civilization  from  1815  to  the  present,  stressing  the 
growth  and  spread  of  Western  ideas  and  institutions,  the  impact  of  two 
World  Wars,  and  the  lessening  of  Western  influence   in  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Michie,  Dr.  Pubantz 

105.  United  States  History  to  1865  One  course 
A  survey  of  United  States  history  from  colonial  times  through  the 
Civil  War  with  special  attention  given  to  selected  problems  in  domestic 
and  foreign  relations.                                                  Dr.   Byers.   Dr.   Clauss 

106.  United  States  History  Since  1865  One  course 
A  survey  of  United  States  history  from  Reconstruction  to  the  present 
with  special  attention  given  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and  foreign 
relations.                                                                         Dr.  Byers,  Dr.  Clauss 

107.  History  of  Greece  One  course 
See  Classical  Languages  107,  page  65.  for  description.             Dr.  Rackley 

108.  History  of  Rome  One  course 
See  Classical  Languages  108,  page  65.  for  description.             Dr.  Rackley 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department  in  which  study  is  to  be  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/ or  field  ex- 
perience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Previous  study  in  history  or  permission  of  the  department. 
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203.  Early  American  Social  and  Intellectual  Historj  One  course 

A  specialized  stud)  ol  various  aspects  ol  American  society  and  thought 
in  the  colonial  and  national  eras.  1  mphasis  on  topics  such  as  political 
and  social  reform,  the  impact  ol  religion,  expansion,  and  sectionalism. 
Prerequisite:  Historj    105  or  permission  ol   the  department.       Dr.  Byers 

204.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  Histon  Since  1865  One  course 
\n   analysis  of   various   problems   in    American    life    Irom    1865    to   the 

present.  Emphasis  on  topics  such  as  race  relations,  women's  rights. 
science  and  society,  and  social  reform  movements.  Prerequisite:  Historj 
ion  or  permission  ol   the  department.  Dr.   Byers 

209.  Diplomatic  Histon    of  the    United   States   to    1921  One   course 

An  introduction  to  the  studs  ol  foreign  policy.  An  analysis  of  the 
diplomacy  of  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth  centurj  and  the  rise 
of  the  United  States  to  world  power  status  from  1898  to  1917.  Ottered 
in    1  ^77-78    and    alternate    years.  Dr.    Gauss 

210.  Diplomatic  Histon   of  the  United  States  Since    1921        One  course 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  from  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  to  the  Cold  War.  Offered  in  1  (>77-7s  and  al- 
ternate years.  Dr.  Clauss 

227.  Emergence  of  Britain  as  a  National  State  One  course 

A  political,  social,  and  cultural  stud)  of  Britain.  1485-1783.  Ottered  in 
1 977-7S   and   alternate   years.  Mr.    Michie 

228.  Evolution  of  British  Democracy  One  course 
Political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  Britain's  evolution  into  a 
modern  democracy,    1783-1956.  Ottered   in    1  ^77-7S   and  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Michie 

230.  American  and  British  Women  Since    1700  One  course 

Selected  problems  in  the  experience  of  British  and  .American  women 
from  the  eighteenth  centun  to  the  present.  'I  he  historical  setting  of 
problems,  women's  responses,  and  their  reflections  on  their  own  ex- 
perience. Includes  such  topics  as  women  as  lady,  millhand,  courtesan, 
artist,    and    reformer.  Dr.    Byers 

233.  Medieval  Civilization  One  course 
Social,  political,  religious,  and  economic  characteristics  o\  Europe, 
W0-1300.    Ottered    in    1976-77    and    alternate    \ears.  Mr.    Michie 

234.  Oriqins  of  Modern  Europe,  1300  1777  One  course 
Western  European  political,  religious  and  intellectual  trends  from  Dante 
through    Locke    and    Hobhs.    Offered    in    l()7<S-77    and    alternate    years. 

Mr.  Michie 

235.  Eighteenth  and  Earl}  Ninetcenth-C'entun  Europe  One  course 
The  age  o\  the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution,  and  Napoleon. 
Offered   in    1977-78   and  alternate  years.  Mr.    Michie 
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236.  Europe:  Reaction  and  Revolution,  1815-1870  One  course 
The  legacies  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  import  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  unification  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  Offered  in    1977-78   and  alternate  years.  Mr.   Michie 

237.  Europe:  Age   of  Nationalism  and   Imperalism,    1870-1918 

One  course 
A  study  of  Bismarkian  diplomacy,  the  "New"  Imperalism,  and  the 
national  rivalries  that  caused  World  War  I,  Offered  in  1976-77  and 
alternate  years.  Mr.   Michie 

238.  Contemporary  Europe  in  a  World  Setting  One  course 
Europe  from  1918  to  the  present.  Collapse  of  collective  security,  rise 
of  dictators.  World  War  II,  and  Europe  between  Super-Powers.  Offered 
in    1976-77   and   alternate   years.                                                  Mr.    Michie 

247.  Russian  History  to  1900  One  course 
A  survey  of  Russian  history  from  the  Kiev  state  to  Tsarist  Russia  of 
1900.  Stress  on  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  political,  social,  and 
cultural    developments.  Dr.    Byers 

248.  Twentieth-Century  Russian  History  One  course 
Russia  from  1900  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  revolutionary  era, 
the  internal  development  of  the  Soviet  state  and  society,  and  Russian 
foreign  policy.  Dr.  Byers 

249.  Modern  East  Asia  to  World  War  I  One  course 
A  survey  of  modern  East  and  Southeast  Asia  to  World  War  I  em- 
phasizing the  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  societies  and  the  re- 
sponse of  those  societies  to  the  Western  challange.  Dr.  Clauss 

250.  Modern  East  Asia  Since  World  War  I  One  course 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  nationalism  and  communism  in  Asia 
since  World  War  I.  Dr.  Clauss 

259.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  to  1870  One  course 
A  survey  of  the  English  and  colonial  origins,  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  the  Federalist  Papers,  judicial  review,  the  Marshall  Court, 
the  rise  of  democracy,  slavery  and  the  sectional  crisis,  and  the  cons- 
titutional problems  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Offered  in  1976- 
77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  History  105  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Dr.   Clauss 

260.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  since  1870  One  course 
A  survey  of  constitutional  growth  and  adjustment  in  the  industrial  age; 
the  revolution  in  due  process,  national  economic  regulation,  the  general 
welfare  state,  civil  liberties,  the  Warren  Court,  contemporary  trends. 
Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  History  106  or 
permission   of   the   department.  Dr.    Clauss 
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Honors  290.  Independent  and   Directed  Stud)    in   History  Two  to 

three  courses 
Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  ol  .1  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  history,  subject  to  approval  ol 
the  chairman  ol  the  department.  Honors  work  ma)  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  ol  three  courses,  the  maximum  lor  ati\  one  term  being  one 
course. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-hall   course 

The  work  ol  outstanding  Western  historians  and  their  relation  to  their 
times.  Selected  problems  in  areas  ol  historical  concentration.  Two 
meetings  per  week  Stall 

Political  Science 

110.    Modern    International    Relations  One   course 

An  introduction  to  the  stud)  of  international  affairs  with  stress  on  in- 
ternational relations  theory,  foreign  polic)  making,  and  efforts  at  global 
cooperation.  Also  includes  discussion  of  contemporary  issues  confront- 
ing the  world  community.  Or.    Pubantz 

120.   American   National  Government  One   course 

The  ordination  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  federal  government  with 
emphasis  on  political  decision-making  relative  to  society.  Introduction 
to  a   general    theor)    Ol    political   decision    making.  Or.    Pubantz 

130.    Political    Philosophy  One    course 

The  histor)  of  momentous  and  persistent  theories  concerning  the 
legitimacy,  purpose,  and  functions  ol  government.  An  analysis  ol  the 
works  and  influence  of  political  philosophers,  such  as  Plato.  Aristotle. 
Machiavelli,    Hobbes.    Rousseau.    Burke,   and    Marx.  Dr.    Pubantz 

200.  Independent  Stud)  One-halt  to  lour  courses 

Refer  to  Histon   200,  p.  73,  for  description. 

225.  Comparative  Government:  Representative  and  Democratic  Systems 

One  course 
A  systematic  stud)  of  selected  modern  polities  with  emphasis  on  the 
government  and  politics  ol  Great  Britian,  France,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Application  of  the  general  theory  of  political 
decision  making.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  120  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Dr.    Pubantz 

226.  Comparative   Government:   Totalitarianism    and    Dictatorship 

One  course 

A  systematic  stud)  of  ideologies,  governments,  and  politics  in  selected 
Communist  and  Fascist  states.  The  role  ol  democratic  and  totalitarian 
parties,  national  leaders,  and  instruments  of  power  in  several  stages  of 
development.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  120  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Dr.   Pubantz 
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260.  Modern  Political   Unity   and  Ordination  One   course 

A  seminar  concerned  with  political  needs,  current  political  institutions 
and  feasible  alternates  in  egalitarian,  mobile,  and  industrialized  societies. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  120  or  per- 
mission of  the  department.  Dr.   Pubantz 

280.  Conference  Course  in  History  or  Political  Science  One-half  Course 
Directed  readings  in  a  selected  area  or  on  a  special  topic  in  history  or 
political    science.    Periodic    conferences.  Staff 

Department  of  Home  Economics 

Associate  Professor  Snow,  Chairman;  Instructors  Stewart,  Wolf, 
Wooten. 

The  home  economics  curriculum  focuses  on  complex  issues 
of  contemporary  family  living.  The  major  requires  eight  courses.  If 
a  focus  in  general  home  economics  is  desired,  the  student  should 
select  courses  in  all  areas  of  the  home  economics  curriculum.  Con- 
centration of  study  is  possible  in  the  area  of  housing  and  home 
furnishings  and  in  foods  and  nutrition.  Through  clinical  experiences 
with  Forsyth  and  Baptist  Hospitals,  it  has  been  possible  to  work 
toward  American  Dietetic  Association  membership. 

10.  Clothing  One  course 
Principles  of  selection,  fitting,  construction,  and  wardrobe  coordina- 
tion applied  to  garments  and  fabrics.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Ms.   Stewart 

20.  Foods  One  course 

Principles  of  preparation,  selection  and  use  of  three  basic  food  groups: 
carbohydrates,  fats,  and  protein.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory. Ms.  Snow 

100.  Nutrition,  Behavior,   and   Culture  One   course 

A  study  of  the  concepts  of  normal  nutrition  as  they  relate  to  all  age 
groups.  The  cultural  and  behavioral  aspect  of  nutritional  patterns  will 
be  considered.  Ms.  Snow 

120.  Cultural  Influence  in  Foods  One  course 

Principles  and  techniques  of  meal  management  of  various  cultures  of 
contemporary   society.   Three  lectures,   one   three-hour  laboratory. 

Ms.  Snow 

140.  Costume  Design  and  Construction  One  course 

Principles  of  costume  design,  designing  from  a  foundation  pattern 
with  flat  pattern  work,  textiles,  and  garment  construction.  Three  lec- 
tures, one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  10 
or   permission    of   the    department.  Ms.    Stewart 
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160.  The   American   Woman  One   course 

Exploration  of  the  relationship  of  women  in  the  total  life  cycle,  to 
work,  to  the  family,  and  to  society.  Ms.  Snow 

220.  Problems  in  Home  Economics  One  course 

Provides  opportunity  for  the  student  to  do  further  work  in  any  one  of 
the  five  areas  of  her  choice.  Planned  primarily  for  sophomores. 

224.  I  he  House  One  course 
Principles  of  house  planning  and  construction.  Emphasis  on  psycholog- 
ical  and   sociological   aspects  of   housing.                                Ms.    Wooten 

225.  Furnishing  the   House  One   course 

Fundamental  principles  of  design  in  home  furnishings  and  textiles  in 
relation    to   use.   economy,    beauty,    and    individuality.  Mr.    Wolf 

260.  Child    Development  and    Family    Relations  One   course 

The  study  of  the  concepts  of  the  interrelationship  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  preschool  child  with  his  family.  Nursery  observa- 
tion  experiences   scheduled.  Ms.    Snow 

Honors  290.  Independent  and   Directed   Study  in   Home   Economics 

One  or  two  courses 
Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  o\  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  home  economics  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken 
for  a  maximum  o(  two  courses,  the  maximum  for  an\  one  term  being 
one  course. 

300.  Consumer  Resources  and   Problems  One  course 

The  study  oi  economic  theory  related  to  family  consumer  problems 
and    family    resources.  Staff 

310.    Nutrition    Problems  One    course 

Fundamental  aspects  o\  basic  human  nutrition  under  normal  and 
modified  dietary  patterns.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  20.  Ms.  Snow 

320.   Problems   in   Home    Fconomics  One   course 

Introduction  to  special  problems  in  home  economics.  The  nature  of 
the  work  will  be  determined  by  the  staff.  Planned  primarily  for  juniors 
and    seniors.  Staff 

324.   A  History  of  World   Furniture  One   course 

A  study  o(  historical  aspects  o\  furniture  from  the  Egyptian  to  the 
Victorian    Period.  Mr.    Wolf 
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325.   Contemporary   Furnishings  One   course 

A  comparative  study  of  contemporary  furniture  designers  with  emphasis 
on  materials  and  methods  employed.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
324.  Mr.  Wolf 

330.  Advanced  Nutrition  Problems  One  course 
Critical  review  of  selected  topics  in  current  nutrition  literature  in  in- 
dependent survey,  class  discussion,  individual  projects  and  field  study. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100. 

340.   Community    Nutrition  Problems  One   course 

Emphasis  on  biological  and  environmental  aspects  nutrition  problems 
in  contemporary  society.  Evaluation  of  community  nutrition  programs 
(federal,  state,  and  local)  through  field  study.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomcis  100. 

390.   Senior  Seminar  One-half   course 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Ms.  Snow 


Department  of  Mathematics 


Assistant  Professor  Kurtz,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Burrows, 
hum. 

The  study  of  mathematics  affords  excellent  training  in  rigorous 
deductive  logic  and  familiarizes  the  student  with  results  and  tech- 
niques widely  applied  in  science  and  industry. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  com- 
plete eight  courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics  10  for  the  major 
and  must  include  courses  30,  101,  102.  109,  221  and  one  of  the 
following:  240,  321,  330. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  ten  courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics 
10  for  the  major  and  must  include  courses  30,  101,  102,  109.  221, 
and  one  of  the  following:  240,  321,  330. 

The  secondary  teaching  certificate  in  mathematics  requires 
Physics  10.  20  in  addition  to  a  major  in  mathematics. 

Classes  meet  four  hours  a  week  for  all  full  courses,  and  two 
hours   a  week  for   all  one-half  courses. 

10.  Algebra   and   Trigonometry  One   course 

Essentials  of  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Functions  and  their  graphs,  in- 
cluding algebraic,  exponential,  logarithmic  and  trigonometric  functions. 
Solutions  of   inequalities  and   equalities.   Complex   numbers.  Staff 
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30.  Analytic  Geometry   and  Calculus  I  One  course 

Introduction  to  analytic  geometry,  limits  and  continuity,  the  derivative 
and  inverse  derivative,  theorems  on  derivatives,  applications  ol  the 
derivative,  the  definite  integral,  and  a  stud)  of  trigonometric  and  ex- 
ponential functions.  To  be  given  each  term.  Required  of  majors  in  the 
department.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics    !<>   or   its   equivalent.  Staff 

40.   Elemental*)    Number  Theoiy  One-hall    course 

The  historic  development  of  the  number  system,  operations  with  num- 
bers of  various  bases,  conversion  from  one  base  to  another,  the  real  num- 
bers related  to  points  on  a  line,  postulates  of  arithmetic  and  the  develop- 
ment ol  the  real  numbers.  Sets,  subsets,  operations  with  sets,  ordered 
pairs,  and  functions  are  also  studied.  Mathematics  4o  or  its  equivalent 
is  required  for  an  elementary  teaching  certificate.  Not  included  in  the 
major.  Ms.  Newell 

50.   Introduction   to   Mathematical   Thought  One   course 

A  non-computational  introduction  to  some  of  the  concepts  and  ideas 
basic  to  mathematics:  logic,  theorems,  proofs,  and  applications.  Examples 
in  various  branches  of  mathematics  ma\  be  considered:  algebra,  graph 
theory,  number  theory,  topology,  and  computers.  Not  included  in  the 
major.  Dr.    Kurt/ 

101.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  II  One  course 
Circles  and  conies,  parametric  equations,  polar  coordinates,  formal 
integration  uith  applications  to  volumes,  surfaces,  and  areas  of  surfaces. 
To  be  given  each  term.  Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Pre- 
requisite:   Mathematics    30.  Staff 

102.  Analytic  Ciconietry  and  Calculus  III  One  course 
Solid  analytics  with  vectors,  infinite  series,  partial  differentiation,  mul- 
tiple integration,  and  an  introduction  to  linear  algebra.  To  be  given 
each  semester.  Required  o\  majors  in  the  department.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics    101.  Staff 

109.  Basic  Mathematical  Concepts  One  course 
The  postulational  method,  methods  of  proof,  set  theory,  I  unction  theory. 
cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  relations,  and  the  axiomatic  develop- 
ment of  one  or  more  topics  in  modern  mathematics.  Required  o\  majors 
in    the    department.     Prerequisite:     Mathematics    30.  Staff 

110.  Introductory    linear   Alijcbra  One   course 

Vector  methods  in  geometry,  real  vector  spaces,  systems  o\  linear 
equations,  linear  transformations  and  matrices,  equivalence  o\  matrices 
and    determinants.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics    109.  Staff 
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122.   Probability  One   course 

An  introduction  to  probability  theory,  including  sample  spaces  (finite 
and  infinite),  conditional  probability,  random  variables,  the  law  of 
large  numbers.  Some  statistical  applications  will  be  included.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics   101.  Dr.  Kurtz 

200.  Independent  Study         ,  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average  and  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  department  in  which  study  is  to  be  done.  Independent  study  may 
take  the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/ or  field 
experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular 
course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total 
of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  anv  one  term  being  two  course  credits. 

Staff 

202.  College  Geometry  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  foundations  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean 
geometries,  the  geometry  of  four  dimensions,  and  the  Poincare  model 
for  hyperbolic  geometry.  Required  for  secondary  certificate.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.   Prerequisite:   Mathematics    101.  Mr.   Burrows 

210.  Applied  Mathematics  One  course 

An  introduction  to  line  and  surface  integrals  with  applications  of  Stoke's 
Theorem  and  Gauss's  Theorem.  Ordinary  differential  equations,  special 
functions,  Fourier  analysis,  partial  differential  equations  with  emphasis 
on  the  heat  equation  and  wave  equation,  applications  to  the  physical  and 
biological    sciences.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics    102.  Mr.    Burrows 

221.  Algebra  of  Structures  One  course 

Elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  and  fields;  proper- 
ties of  number  systems:  polynominals.  and  the  algebraic  theory  of  fields. 
Required  for  major  and  secondary  certificate.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
102  and    109  or  permission  of  the  department.  Staff 

240.  Topology  I  One  course 
An  introduction  to  point  set  topology,  including  basic  topological  pro- 
perties, metric  spaces,  topological  spaces,  and  product  spaces.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics   109.  Dr.  Lum 

241.  Topology  II  One  course 
Additional  topics  in  point  set  topology,  including  the  separation  axioms, 
compact  topological  spaces  and  connected  topological  spaces.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  240.  Dr.  Lum 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  reading  and  one 
discussion  period  per  week  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These 
courses  are  designed  to  be  junior  and  senior  electives  with  a  min- 
imum prerequisite   of  Mathematics    109. 
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250.  Topics  in   Algebra  256.  Number  Theorj 

251.  Topics  in  Analysis  257.  Topological  Algebra 

252.  Topics  in  Topologj  258.  Foundations  of  Mathematics 

253.  Indite  Theorj  259.  Vector  Analysis 

254.  Graph  Theorj  260.  Differential  Equations 

255.  Combinatorial  Analysis 

Honors  290.   Independent   nnd    Directed   Stud)    in    Mathematics 

One  to  tour  courses 
Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  mathematics.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be- 
taken for  a  maximum  ol  lour  courses,  the  maximum  lor  ans  one  term 
being  tour  courses. 

321.  Real  Analysis  One  course 
A  rigorous  introduction  to  the  real  number  s\stem.  limits,  continuity, 
sequences,  series,  and  differentiation.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  109 
and   102.  Staff 

322.  Real  Analysis  One  course 
Functions  of  several  variables,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integ- 
rals, improper  integrals,  and  an  introduction  to  measure  theory.  Pre- 
requisite:   Mathematics    321.  Staff 

330.   Complex   Variables  One   course 

The  complex  number  system;  complex-valued  functions:  limits  anil  con- 
tinuity: complex  differentiation  and  holomorphic  functions:  complex 
integration  and  Cauclu  Theory;  infinite  series.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
102  and    109  or  permission  ol   the  department.  Staff 


Computer  Science 

120.   Computers   and    Modern    Societ)  One    course 

Numerical  methods  and  programming  will  be  taught  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  o\  modern  electronic  computers.  In  addition,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  impact  o(  computers  on  modern  society.  Three 
lectures  per  week.   Prerequisite:  Mathematics   10  or  equivalent.   Dr.  Kurtz 

280.  Reading  and  Research  One-half  to  two  courses 

Independent  stud)  under  the  direction  o\  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
all  students  subject  to  the  approval  by  the  Department  Chairman.  The 
maximum   lor  an\    one  term   is  one  course.  Dr.   Kurtz 
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200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department  in  which  study  is  to  be  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/ or  field  ex- 
perience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Previous  study  in  computer  science  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. 


Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

Assistant  Professor  Car  dwell,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Mel- 
vin,  Villarino;  Assistant  Professors  Bourquin,  Garcia,  Stiener. 

"Man  is  a  symbolic  animal" — -Ernest  Cassirer's  famous  ex- 
pression— is  widely  used  today  among  linguists.  Ordinary  language, 
man's  basic  symbolic  activity,  undergirds  all  the  more  technical 
'"languages"  of  both  arts  and  sciences  that  go  to  make  up  much  of 
man's  knowledge.  To  understand,  then,  the  workings — -phonemic, 
semantic,  syntatic,  stylistics — of  language  becomes  an  object  of 
mastery  for  a  person  seeking  a  liberal  education.  Study  of  a  foreign 
language,  for  sake  of  contrast  and  comparison  with  one's  mother 
tongue,  seems  highly  desirable  (if  not  necessary)  in  producing  such 
mastery.  In  addition,  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  needed  more 
than  ever  today  for  transcending  cultural  barriers  toward  univer- 
sality of  vision,  and  toward  rapprochement  among  nations  and 
peoples  in  common  undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of 
mankind. 

Foreign  study  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  one's  education,  and 
the  department  strongly  encourages  students  to  spend  their  junior 
year  abroad.  The  department  maintains  a  file  of  the  many  summer, 
semester,  and  year-long  programs  abroad  in  which  our  students 
can  participate  so  that  each  one  can  choose  the  type  of  program 
and  location  which  best  suits  her  interests. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a 
week. 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  a  beginning  modern  foreign 
language  course  of  level  10  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  course  in  the 
same  language  of  level  20  or  above.  Beginning  modern  foreign 
languages  of  level  10  and  20  will  not  be  allowed  to  satisfy  basic 
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distribution  requirements  for  a  degree  unless  these  courses,  or  their 
proficiency  equivalents,  are  followed  by  a  course  of  level  30  in  the 
same  language,  or  by  its  proficiency  equivalent.  (For  basic-distribu- 
tion and  placement-level  requirements,  see  NOTES  pages  34  and 
35). 

Majors  are  ofered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  All  courses 
above  the  30  level  may  count  toward  a  major  and,  unless  otherwise 
indicated,  are  conducted  primarily  in  the  foreign  language.  Seven 
such  courses  are  required  for  a  major. 

The  courses  in  each  language  provide  a  basic  program  which 
the  individual  student  can  tailor  to  her  own  needs  and  interests  by 
supplementing  it  with  conference  courses  on  areas  not  covered  by 
the  regular  course  offerings.  These  courses  are  student-initiated  and 
are  planned  jointly  by  the  instructor  and  the  student  or  students 
concerned. 

The  department  organizes  a  French  house  each  spring — a 
group  of  interested  Salem  students  with  a  French  university  student. 
In  a  separate  residence,  only  French  is  spoken  and  emphasis  is 
placed  on  French  life-style  and  customs.  A  Spanish  house  is  offered 
during  the  January  term  at  two  or  three-year  intervals. 


French 


10.   French,  First  Level  One  course 

Easy  spoken  and  written  French,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  simple  sit- 
uations. Elements  of  pronunciation,  basic  grammar,  with  progressive  em- 
phasis  on    reading.    Three    meetings,    two    one-hour    laboratories.      Staff 

20.  French,  Second   I>evel  One  course 

Continuation  of  French  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  French  10  or  proficiency  equi- 
valent. Staff 

20-Y.   French,  Second   Level  One   course 

A  review  of  basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing  French  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  for 
entering  students  who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  enter 
French    30.   Three   meetings,    two   one-hour   lahoratories.  Staff 

30.  French,  Third  I^vel  One  course 

Practice  in  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  French.  Re- 
view of  basic  elements  of  French  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one- 
hour    laboratories.    Prerequisite:    French    20    or    proficiencv    equivalent. 

Staff 
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100.   Introductory   French   Readings  One   course 

Selected  readings  from  authors;  discussion  in  French  of  material  read; 
individual  readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  French 
30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Ms.  Melvin 

105,  106.  Verbal  Communication  Two  courses 

Two  courses  to  be  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  spoken  and  written  French  through  phonetics,  composi- 
tion, oral  exposed,  and  discussion.  Grammar  will  be  taught  to  meet  the 
progressing  needs  of  students.  Required  of  all  French  majors.  Four 
meetings.  Prerequisite:  French  30  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department.  Mr.  Bourquin 

113,  114.  Survey  of  French  Literature  Two  courses 

Works  representative  of  the  development  of  French  literary  thought  and 
language  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present.  Four  meetings.  Prerequi- 
site: French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Dr.  Cardwell 

120.  French  Civilization  One  course 

The  geography,  history,  and  arts  of  France  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present.  Three  meetings.  Credit  toward  a  French  major  if  readings 
and  written  work  are  done  in  French.  (Conducted  in  English.)  No 
prerequisite.  Ms.  Melvin 

200.  Independent  Study:   French  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  department  in  which  study  is  to  be  done.  Independent  study  may 
take  the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  projects,  and/  or  field 
experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular 
course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total 
of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  French  or  permission  of  the  department. 

206.   Advanced   French   Composition  and   Conversation  One  course 

Advanced  study  and  practice  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  grammar, 
stylistics,  idiomatic  expression,  and  pronunciation.  Limited  to  15  stu- 
dents. Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Four  meetings.  Pre- 
requisite: French  105,  106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Dr.  Cardwell 

220.   Contemporary   French   Culture  One   course 

Political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  developments  in  contemporary 
France.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Two 
100-Level  French  courses,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Ms.  Melvin 
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244.  French  Literature  of  the  Medieval  Period  One-halt  course 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Two  meetings.  Ottered 
in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or 
permission  ol   the  chairman  ol   the  department.  Dr.   Cardwell 

246.   French    literature   of  the   Renaissance  One-halt    course 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  ol  the  period.  Two  meetings.  Ottered 
in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or 
permission   ol    the   chairman    of   the   department.  Or.    Cardwell 

251.  Corneille,   Racine,   Moliere  One   course 

Study  of  the  development  of  seventeenth-century  theatre,  emphasizing 
representative  works  of  its  greatest  writers.  Ottered  in  1975-76  and 
alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the 
chairman    ol    the    department.  Dr.    Cardwell 

254.  French  Thought  One   course 

Selected  philosophical  works  of  French  writers  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tur\  to  the  present.  (Conducted  in  Fnglish).  Offered  in  1975-76  and 
alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  Students  who  are  not  French  majors  may 
read  the  works  in   English;  in  such  cases  the  prerequisite  is  waived. 

Mr.  Bourquin 

263.   French   Drama:    The   Mirror  of  Society  One   course 

The  evolution  of  French  drama  from  the  drame  hourgeois  to  the  piece  a 
these.  Offered  in  1 976  77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French 
113  and    114.  or  permission  of  the  chairman   of  the   department. 

Dr.  Cardwell 

265.   Balzac,   Flaubert,   Zola  One   course 

The  development  of  the  French  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century  as 
seen  through  representative  works  of  Balzac.  Flaubert,  and  Zola.  Offered 
in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or 
permission  of  the  chairman   of  the   department.  Ms.    Melvin 

268.   Classical   and    Romantic    Poetry  One-half   course 

Poetry  from  Malherbe  to  La  Fontaine:  Lamartine,  Hugo.  Musset. 
Vigny;  the  Parnasse.  Two  meetings.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  every 
third  year.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the 
chairman   o(  the   department.  Mr.    Bourquin 

272.  Theatre  of  the   Absurd  One-half   course 

Selected  works  representative  oi  contemporary  literary  thought.  Two 
meetings.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  every  third  year.  Prerequisite:  French 
113  and    114.  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Bourquin 
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276.  Modern  Novel  One  course 

Contemporary  literary  thought  and  the  development  of  the  novel 
through  representative  works.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  every  third  year. 
Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Mr.  Bourquin 

278.  Poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  the  Present  One  course 

Study  of  the  development  of  poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  the  present 
through  representative  works.  Offered  in  1976  and  every  third  year. 
Prerequisite:    French    113    and    114.    or   permission   of   the    department. 

Mr.  Bourquin 

Honors  290.  Independent  and   Directed  Study  in  French 

One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  French.  Subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for 
a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one 
course. 


German 


German  majors  are  strongly  encouraged  to  broaden  their  learn- 
ing experience  through  foreign  study  or  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  German  at  Wake  Forest 
University. 

10.  German,  First  Level  One  course 

A  beginning  course  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Practice 
in  speaking,  reading,  understanding,  and  writing  simple  German.  Three 
meetings,   two   one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

20.  German,  Second  Level  One  course 

Continuation  of  German  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  German  10  or  proficiency 
equivalent.  Staff 

30.  German,  Third  Level  One  course 

Practice  in  speaking,  reading,  understanding,  and  writing  German.  Re- 
view of  basic  elements  of  German  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one- 
hour   laboratories.    Prerequisite:   German   20   or   proficiencv   equivalent. 

Staff 
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111.  German   Composition   and   Conversation  One   course 

Practice  in  written  and  oral  composition  in  German;  principles  of  Ger- 
man grammar  and  syntax,  phonetics,  and  intonation  are  studied.  Four 
meetings.  Offered  in  ll^75-7fi  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  German 
30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Mr.  Stiener 

158.  German  Poetrj  One  course 

A  survey  of  German  literature  through  poetry,  \Gth  special  emphasis 
on  poems  In  representative  authors  irom  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  present.  Readings,  recordings,  lectures,  and  interpretation.  Ottered 
in  ll'7()-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  German  30  or  proficiency 
equivalent.  Mr.  Stiener 

200.  Independent  Study:  German  One-hall   to  tour  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  oi  the  chairman  of 
department  in  which  study  is  to  he  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and  or  tield  ex- 
perience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  he  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  he  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Pre- 
requisite:  Previous  study    in  German  or  permission  oi  the   department. 

221.  Civilization  I  One  course 
A  study  oi  the  main  currents  oi  German  culture  in  the  area  oi  history 
and  politics,  philosophy  and  science,  literature  and  art  from  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  to  Bismark.  Taught  in  German.  Three  meetings. 
Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  German  111  or 
158  or  permission  oi  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Mr.   Stiener 

222.  Civilization  II  One  course 
A  study  o\  the  main  currents  oi  German  culture  in  the  area  of  history 
and  politics,  philosophy  and  science,  literature  and  art  from  the  time 
of  Bismark  to  the  present.  Taught  in  German,  reports  and  discussion 
in  German.  Three  meetings.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  German  111  or  I5S  or  permission  oi  the  chairman  of  the 
department.                                                                                           Mr.  Stiener 


253.  The  German   Drama  One  course 

A  study  oi  the  development  oi  the  German  drama  from  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Reading  and  discussion  oi  representative  plays 
oi  each  period.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite: 
German    III    or    158  or  permission  oi  the  chairman   o\    the  department. 

Mr.  Stiener 
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256.  The  German  Novelle  One  course 

A  systematic  and  historical  study  of  the  Novelle.  Reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  representative  Novellen  from  Goethe  to  the  present.  Offered 
in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  German  111  or  158  or 
permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Mr.  Stiener 

260.  Individual  Authors  One  or  one-half  course 

Intensive  study  of  the  life  and  major  works  of  a  German  author.  Lec- 
tures will  be  in  English.  Readings  and  written  work  for  a  major  will  be 
in  German,  for  others  in  English.  Course  may  be  repeated.  Alternate 
years.  Prerequisite:  German  111  or  158  or  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  the  department,  ifthe  course  is  counted  toward  a  major  in  German. 
No  prerequisite  for  those  taking  the  course  in  English   as  an  elective. 

Mr.  Stiener 

270.  Germany:  Current  Events  One-half  course 

Reports  and  discussion  based  on  articles  from  such  German-language 
newspaper  and  magazines  as  "Die  Ziet"  and  "Der  Spiegel."  The  student 
will  be  responsible  for  a  particular  theme  or  topic  in  the  German  news 
during  the  course  of  the  term.  Course  may  be  repeated.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  German   111   or    158   or  good  reading  ability   in  German. 

Mr.  Stiener 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  German 

One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  3.0  average  in  German.  Subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for 
a  maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one 
course. 


Italian 

10.  Italian,  First  Level  One  course 

A  beginning  course  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar,  practice 
in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  simple  Italian.  Three 
meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

20.  Italian,  Second  Level  One  course 

Continuation  of  Italian  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  Italian  10  or  proficiency  equi- 
valent. Staff 

30.  Italian,  Third  Level  One  course 

Practice  in  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  Italian.  Review 
of  basic  elements  of  Italian  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.   Prerequisite:   Italian  20  or  proficiency   equivalent.        Staff 
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Spanish 

10.  Spanish,  First  Level  One  course 

A  beginning  course  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Constant 
practice  in  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  simple  Spanish. 
Three   meetings,   two   one-hour   laboratories.  Staff 


20.  Spanish,  Second   Level  One  course 

Continuation  of  Spanish    l<)  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings, 

two    one-hour    laboratories.  Prerequisite:     Spanish     10     or     proficiency 

equivalent.  Staff 

20-Y.  Spanish,  Second   Level  One  course 

A  review  ol  basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing  Spanish  o(  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed 
specifically  for  entering  students  who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  re- 
quirement to  enter  Spanish  30.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  labora- 
tories. Staff 


30.  Spanish,  Third  Level  One  course 

Practice  in  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  Spanish.  Re- 
view o\  all  basic  elements  o\  Spanish  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one- 
hour    laboratories.    Prerequisite:    Spanish    20    or    proficiencv    equivalent. 

Staff 


100.   Introductory   Spanish   Readings  One   course 

Selected  readings  from  modern  Hispanic  authors:  discussion  in  Spanish 
of  material  read;  individual  readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Ms.  Garcia 

105,   106.  Verbal  Communication  Two  courses 

Two  courses  to  be  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy 
in  the  use  o\~  spoken  and  written  Spanish  through  phonetics,  composi- 
tion, translation,  oral  exposes,  and  discussion.  Grammar  will  be  taught 
to  meet  the  progressing  needs  of  students.  Required  of  all  Spanish 
majors.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  equivalent  or  per- 
mission  of  the   chairman   ot  the   department.  Ms.   Garcia 

115.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  One   course 

A  study  of  the  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature  and  their  historical 
background  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  contemporary  period.  Four 
meetings.    Prerequisite:   Spanish   30  or   proficiency   equivalent. 

Dr.  Villarino 
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200.  Independent  Study:  Spanish  One-half  to   four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department  in  which  study  is  to  be  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/ or  field  ex- 
perience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Pre- 
requisite:  Previous   study  in  Spanish  or  permission  of  the   department. 

Staff 

221.  The  Aztecs,  the  Mayas,  and  the  Incas  One  course 
A  study  of  the  sociological,  historical,  artistic,  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  main  pre-Colombian  cultures.  Offered  in  English  and  Spanish 
(two  separate  groups).  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite: For  Spanish  group,  Spanish  105  and  106.  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  For  English  group,  no  prerequisite,  does 
not  count  towards  Spanish  major.                                          Dr.   Villarino 

222.  Spain  One  course 
A  survey  of  the  geography,  history,  culture,  and  government  of  Spain. 
Offered  in  English  and  Spanish  (two  separate  groups).  Offered  in  1975- 
76  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  For  Spanish  group,  Spanish  105 
and  106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  For  English 
group,   no  prerequisite,  does  not  count  towards   Spanish  major. 

Dr.  Villarino 

223.  Mexico  and  Central  America  One  course 
A  survey  of  the  geography,  history,  culture,  and  governments  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  Offered  in  English  and  Spanish  (two  separate 
groups).  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  For 
Spanish  group,  Spanish  105  and  106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  For  English  group,  no  prerequisite,  does  not  count  to- 
wards Spanish  major.                                                                 Dr.  Villarino 

224.  South  America  One  course 
A  survey  of  the  geography,  history,  culture,  and  governments  of  South 
America.  Offered  in  English  and  Spanish  (two  separate  groups).  Offered 
in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  For  Spanish  group,  Spanish 
105and  106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  For 
English  group,  no  prerequisite,  does  not  count  toward  Spanish  major. 

Dr.  Villarino 

254.  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic  Drama  One   course 

A  selected  study  of  Hispanic  drama.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  every  third 
year.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Dr.  Villarino 
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256.  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic   Novel  One  course 

A  selective  study  of  the  Hispanic  novel.  Ottered  in  1976-77  and  ever) 
third  year.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  Dr.   Yillarmo 

25K.   Masterpieces  of   Hispanic    PoetTJ  One   course 

A  study  of  the  main  poetic  movements  and  authors  in  Spain  and  His- 
panic America.  Ottered  in  1975-76  and  every  third  year.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish    115   or   permission   of   the  chairman   ol    the   department. 

Dr.  Villarino 

Honors  290.   Independent  and   Directed   Stud\    in   Spanish 

One  or  one-hall  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  Spanish.  Subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken 
for  a  maximum  of  tour  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  heing 
one  course.  Staff 


School  of  Music 


Professor  C.  Sandresky,  Dean;  Professors  E.  Jacobowsky,  J.  Ja- 
cobowsky,  J.  .Mueller,  Nolle.  M.  Sandresky;  Associate  Professors 
Heidemann,  M.  Mueller,  Samson,  Wurtele;  Assistant  Professor 
Pence-Sokoloff;  Instructors  Avera,  Harsanyi,  Hoirup,  Johnson,  Lis- 
tokin,  Medlin,  Potter.  In  addition,  the  School  of  Music  shares  faculty 
of  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  and  Wake  Forest  University. 

The  student  may  pursue  a  music  program  leading  to  either  the 
Bachelor  of  -Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

The  Bachelor  of  .Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  for  the 
student  who  wishes  to  study  music  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  arts  pro- 
gram. The  candidate  for  this  degree  must  complete  a  total  of  eight 
courses  above  the  level  of  Music  1-2.  3-4.  and  must  include  Music 
101-102.  103-104.  113.  114.  two  courses  in  performance,  two 
elective  music  courses,  and  Music  390.  Note  basic  distribution  re- 
quirements pages  39,  40. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  program  is  for  the  student  wishing  to 
major  in  music  education  or  in  music  performance.  The  music 
education  program  offers  state  certification  and  prepares  the  student 
to  teach  music  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools.  A  per- 
formance major  may  be  taken  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  violin,  cello, 
harp,  or  harpsicord.  Note  basic  distribution  requirements  pages  39. 
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40  and  additional  requirements  listed  in  the  programs  which  follow. 


Performance  Major 

Freshman  Year 

Music  Performance 

10,  20    Two  courses 

Music  Theory 

1-2,  3-4   Two  courses 

English  10-20  Two  courses 

Ensemble   150,   160, 

170,  180,  or  190  One-half  course 

-Electives    Two  courses 

-Voice  majors  should  elect  modern 
languages  in  both  freshman  and 
sophomore  years. 

Junior  Year 

Music  Performance 

210,   220    Two   courses 

Music  Theory 

201-202   Two  courses 

Form   and  Analysis 

203-204   One  course 

Music  History 

Elective   Two  courses 

Conducting 

273-274 One-half  course 

-Ensemble   150,   160, 

170,   180,  or   190  One-half  course 
"Voice    majors    include    Sight-sinsine 
251-252. 
*Organ     majors     substitute     Church 
Music    241-242. 


Sophomore  Year 
Music  Performance 

110,    120  Two    courses 

Music  Theory 

101-102,   103-104         Two  courses 
Music  History 

113,   114    Two  courses 

-Ensemble  150,  160, 

170,   180,  or  190  One-half  course 
Electives  Two  courses 

-The  Organ  major  should  substitute 
Church  Music  141-142. 

Senior  Year 
Music  Performance 

310,  320   Two  courses 

Composition  301-302         One  course 

-Orchestration  271-272      One  course 

Methods  281-282, 

283-284,  285-286,  or 

287-288   . .  .  One  course 

Seminar   390  One-half   course 

Electives  Two  and  one-half  courses 

*Voice  majors  substitute  Sight-sing- 
ing  351-352. 

-Organ  majors  substitute  Church 
Music  341-342  and  two  terms  of 
Ensemble. 


Music  Education  Major 

Freshman  Year 

Music  Performance  Two  courses 
Music  Theory  1-2,  3-4  Two  courses 
English  10-20  Two  courses 

Ensemble  150,  160, 

170,   180,  or  190  One-half  course 
-Electives  Two  courses 


Sophomore  Year 
Music   Performance  One   course 

Instruments  265, 

266,  267.  or  268  One-half  course 
Keyboard  Skills  240  One-half  course 
Music  Theory   101-102, 

193-104        Two  courses 

Music  History  113,  114  Two  courses 
Ensemble  150,  160, 

170,   180,  or   190  One-half  course 
"Electives  One   and  one-half  courses 

*  Electives  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  must  include   History    101, 
102,  and  two  courses  in  mathematics  and/or  science. 


Music 
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Junior  Year  Senior  Year 

Music  Performance                  One  and  Music  Education 

one-half  courses  Methods  337                    One  course 

Instruments   265.    266,  Education  323      Three-fourths  course 

267  or  268                 One-half  course  leaching   Internship                  One  and 

Form  and  Analysis  345                            one-half  courses 

203-204                            One    course  Seminary   390              One-half  course 

Orchestration   271-272       One  course  Music   Performance          Three-fourths 

I  ducation   100,  220        Two  courses  course 

Conducting                  One-half  course  Art                                          One  course 

Music  History  Electives                            Two  courses 

Electives  Two   courses 

Total  credit  in  music  performance  shall  represent  a  minimum  of  three  courses 
in  a  principal  field  of  performance,  one  and  one-half  courses  in  piano,  and 
one  and  one-half  courses  in   voice. 


Basic  Music 


1-2.  Theory  One  and  one-half  courses 

Studies  of  tonal  relationships  in  scales,  intervals,  and  chords.  Analysis, 
written  work,  and  keyboard  harmony.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

Ms.  Sandresky 

3-4.  Reading  and  Listening  Skills  One-half  course 

Melodic  and  harmonic  dictation,  sight-singing,  and  aural  harmonic 
analysis.  Ms.  Jacobowsky.  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

101-102.  Theory  One  and  One-half  courses 

Continuation  of  Theory  1-2  Ms.  Sandresky 

Music  103-104.  Reading  and  Listening  Skills  One-half  course 

Continuation   of   Music    3-4  Ms.    Jacobowsky,    Mr.    Jacobowsky 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department  in  which  study  is  to  be  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/or  field  ex- 
perience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Independent  stuck  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  heing  two  course  credits.  Pre- 
requisite:   Previous   study   in   music   or   permission   of   the   department. 

201.  202.  Theory  Two  courses 
Advanced  studies  in  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  procedures.  Three  lec- 
tures  per   week.                                                                             Ms.   Sandresky 
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203-204.  Form  and  Analysis  One  course 

Analysis  of  structural  procedures  in  music  of  various  periods  with  ref- 
erence to  underlying  aesthetic  principles.  Two  lectures  per  week. 

Mr.  Sandresky 

251-252.   Sight-singing  One-half   course 

Reading  of  complex  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns  in  music  of  various 
styles  and  periods.   Required'  of  voice  majors.   Two  periods  per  week. 

Ms.  Jacobowsky 

271-272.  Orchestration  One  course 

Principles  of  scoring  for  voices  and  orchestral  instruments.  Analysis  of 
scores.   Orchestrating  and   arranging.   Two   lectures   per  week. 

Mr.  Jacobowsky 

301,  302.  Composition  Two  half-courses 

Study  of  contemporary  techniques  of  music  composition;  original  writ- 
ten work.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Ms.  Sandresky 

351-352.    Sight-singing  One-half    course 

Continuation  of  Sight-singing  251-252.  Required  of  voice  majors.  Two 
periods  per  week.  Ms.  Jacobowsky 


Music  History  and  Literature 

100.  Survey  of  Music  Literature  One  course 

Various  styles  and  forms  of  music  made  familiar  through  hearing  and 

analysis.    Recital   and   concert   attendance  required.   Three   lectures   per 

week.  Ms.  Pence-  Sokoloff 

113.  History  of  Music  One  course 
A  survey  from  antiquity  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Through  extensive  reading  and  intensive  listening,  the  student  will  study 
forms,  composers,  and  styles  of  the  various  eras.  Three  lectures,  and 
three  listening  periods  per  week.                          Dr.  Nolte,   Ms.   Samson 

114.  History  of  Music  One  course 
A  survey  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  modern  times. 
Through  extensive  reading  and  intensive  listenings  the  students  will 
study  the  musical  forms,  composers,  and  styles  of  the  various  eras. 
Three  lectures,  and  three  listening  periods  per  week. 

Dr.  Nolte,  Ms.  Samson 

205.  Medieval  Music  One  course 

Studies  will  deal  with  the  music  and  the  general  philosophical  back- 
grounds in  Western  music  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  era  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate 
years.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music   113.         Dr.  Nolte 
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206.  Renaissance  Music  One  course 
Studies  will  emphasis  the  decline  o\  medieval  ideals  and  the  emergence 
of  musical  styles  reflecting  the  humanism  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Offered  in  ll'7fi-77  and  alternate  years.  Three  lectures  per 
week.   Prerequisite:   Music    113.  Dr.  Nolte 

207.  Baroque  Music  One  course 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  highh  diversified  musical  styles  in 
vogue  from  1600  to  1750.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  discover  the  com- 
mon demoninators  that  unifj  the  seemingly  divergent  directions.  Offered 
in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Music   I  13.  Dr.  Nolte 

208.  The  Music  of  an  Individual  Composer  One  course 
Studies  will  be  based  upon  representative  compositions  of  the  various 
categories  in  which  the  composer  was  active.  The  history  of  each  genre 
will  be  reviewed  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  gain  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion ol  the  composer's  impact  in  each  instance.  Three  lectures  per 
week.    Prerequisite:    Permission    of    the    instructor.  Dr.    Nolte 

215.  Twentieth-Century  Music  to  1945  One  course 
The  developmentaway  from  nineteenth-centurj  romanticism  into  the 
chief  movements  of  the  twentieth-ccntur)  before  1945:  impressionism. 
expressionism,  primitivism,  futurism,  neclassism,  and  nationalistic  in- 
fluences. Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music   100  or  Music   114. 

Ms.  Pence-Sokoloff 

216.  Twentieth-Century  Music  from  1945  One  course 
The  growing  reliance  on  science,  technology,  and  mathematics,  and 
their  relation  to  music.  Covers  serialism,  electronic  music,  musique 
concrete,  computer  music,  and  chance  music.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:    Music    100  or    Music    114.                          Ms.    Pence-Sokoloff 

250.   Art  and   Music   of  the   Romantic   Era  One   course 

A  study  of  selected  works  o\  art  and  music  in  Europe  and  America 
from  1S00  to  1850  as  they  reflect  the  taste  and  outlook  of  that  period. 
Comparative  analysis  of  works  o\  the  preceding  period  and  of  the  in- 
fluenceof  romanticism  on  the  art  and  music  of  subsequent  periods 
will  also  be  considered.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission o\    the   instructors.  Dr.   Wurtele,   Mr.    Mangum 

290.  Honors,  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Music 

One  to  four  courses 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  music:  subject  to 
the  approval  o\  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  Honors  work  may  be 
taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses;  the  maximum  for  one  term  is  one 
course. 

390.   Senior  Seminar  One-half   course 

Required   oi  music   majors.  Mr.   Sandresky 
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Church  Music 

141-142.  Church  Music  One-half  course 

Evolution  of  the  organ,  national  characteristics  in  relation  to  literature 
and  registration  ornamentation;  literature  for  the  church  service;  teach- 
ing materials;  rudiments  of  tuning.  One  lecture  per  week.     Dr.  Mueller 

241-242.  Church  Music  One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  accompanying,  modulation,  and 
conducting  from  the  console.  One  period  per  week.  Ms.  Mueller 

341-342.  Church  Music  One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  accompanying,  and  modulation. 
One  period  per  week.  Ms.  Sandresky 

Music  Education 

240.    Keyboard   Skills  One-quarter    course 

Emphasis  on  gaining  proficiency  in  sight-reading,  transposition,  and 
harmonization.  One  period  per  week.  Dr.   Wurtele 

281-282.  Harp  Methods  One   course 

Theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
materials.  Observation  of  teaching.  Ms.  Pence-Sokoloff 

283-284.  Piano  Methods  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
materials.  Observation  of  teaching.  Ms.   Mueller 

285-286.  Violin  Methods  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teach- 
ing materials.  Observation  of  teaching.  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

287-288.  Voice  Methods  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  voice  teaching.  Physiology  of  the  vocal  ap- 
paratus, phonetics,  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials.  Observation 
of  teaching.  Ms.  Jacobowsky 

337.  Music  Education  Methods  One  course 

Planning,  organizing,  teaching,  and  directing  music  in  elementary  and 
in  secondary  schools.  For  music  education  majors  working  toward  the 
North  Carolina  music  teaching  certificate.  Block  program.  Two  two- 
hour  periods  per  week,  and  one  four-hour  observation  period  per  week. 

Ms.  Samson 

345.  Music  Education  Internship  One  and  one-half  courses 

Observations,  conferences,  workshop  periods,  and  directed  music  teach- 
ing experiences  in  elementary  grades  and  with  secondary  choral,  instru- 
mental, and  fine  arts  groups.  Block  program.  Ms.  Samson 
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Music  Performance 

Instruction  is  offered  in  stringed  instruments,  brass,  woodwinds, 
and  percussion,  in  addition  to  piano,  voice,  harp,  harpsichord,  and 
guitar.  Stud)  in  any  term  may  vary  from  a  one-quarter  course  to 
a  full  course  depending  on  the  balance  of  the  total  program.  Students 
may  studs  the  above  instruments  as  an  extra-curricular  activity 
rather  than  for  course  credit. 

Performance  majors  are  offered  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin, 
cello,  harp,  harpischord. 

10a,   20a.    Performance  No   credit    to    two    quarter-courses 

("lass  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  harp,  \iolin.  or  cello  for  the 
non-music  major,  or  as  a  secondary  instrument  for  the  music  major. 
Three  peiods  a  week.   Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  instructor.     Staff 

110,  120.  Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  A  half  recital  is  required  of  performance 
majors  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program.  Music  Education  majors  will 
include   Keyboard   Skills   240. 

210,  220.  Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full   courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week. 

310,  320.  Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Violin  majors  will  include  the  study  of  viola, 
A  full  recital  is  required  of  performance  majors  in  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  program. 

150.  Choral   Knsemhle  One-quarter   course 

Study  o\  the  techniques  of  choral  singing.  Performance  of  works  from 
a  wide  range  of  styles  and  periods.  Three  periods  per  week. 

Ms.  Harsanyi 

160.  Piano  Knsemhle  One-quarter  course 

Study  of  the  four-hand  piano  literature  for  one  and  two  pianos.  Two 
periods  per  week.  Mr.   Heidemann 

170.  Orchestra  One-quarter  course 

Practical  experience  in  playing  in  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orches- 
tra.  Four   terms   required   of   all    string   majors.  Mr.   Jacobowsky 

180.    Instrumental    Knsemhle  One-quarter   course 

Performance  of  chamber  music  from  the  standard  repertoire.  Two 
periods  per  week  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

190.  Chorale  One-quarter  course 

Participation  in  the  Winston-Salem  Chorale.  Experience  will  include 
general   choral   work,  opera,  and  oratorio. 
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265.  Brass  Instruments  One-quarter  course 
Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Brass  and  Percus- 
sion Course  121a.  Brass  and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  Fundamentals 
of  playing  and  teaching  brass  and  percussion  instruments.  Two  periods 
per  week. 

266.  Woodwind  Instruments  One-half  course 
Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Woodwinds  Course 
121a.  Woodwind  Instruments  Class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teach- 
ing all  principal  instruments  of  the  woodwind  family.  Two  periods  per 
week. 

267.  Percussion  Instruments  One-quarter  course 
Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Brass  and  Percus- 
sion Course  121a.  Brass  and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  Fundamentals 
of  playing,  and  teaching  brass  and  percussion  instruments.  Two  periods 
per  week.  Ms.  Johnson 

268.  Stringed  Instruments  One-quarter  course 
The  course  covers  in  the  string  field  the  same  general  work  as  Music  265 
in  the  brass  field.  One  period  per  week.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate 
years.  Mr.  Jacobowsky 

273-274.  Conducting  One-half  course 

Techniques  of  choral  and  orchestral  conducting;  use  of  baton;  individual 
practice  in  conducting  choral  and  orchestral  compositions. 

Mr.  Jacobowsky 


Department  of  Physical  Education 

Associate    Professor    Woodward,    Chairman;    Assistant    Professors 
Mauger,  Rufty. 

The  emphasis  of  the  departmental  offerings  is  on  the  values 
inherent  in  movement  activities  through  dance,  exercise,  and  sport. 
Classes  are  conducted  to  include  knowledge  of  the  various  activities 
and  the  opportunity  for  physical,  social,  and  emotional  benefits. 

The  physical  education  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  com- 
pletion of  four  terms  to  be  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years.  Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  additional  terms.  The 
requirement  is  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 
team  sports,  individual  or  dual  sports,  modern  dance,  body  me- 
chanics. A  freshman  takes  field  hockey  the  first  term  of  her  fresh- 
man year,  after  which  she  may  choose  the  activities  she  wishes  to 
take.  The  required  uniform  must  be  used. 

A  record  of  a  recent  physical  examination  is  required  of  each 
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student.  A  special  program  of  restricted  activity  will  be  provided  if 
the  physician  indicates   that   it   is   needed. 

Classes  are  scheduled  according  to  terms  as  follows: 

Fall  Term  Spring   I  erm 

i 12  weeks)  (5  weeks)                                  (S  weeks) 

(  horeography  Badminton  Horseback  Riding  Archery 

Fencing  Basketball  Modern  Dance  Golf 

Golf  Body  Mechanics    rrampoline  Horseback  Riding 

Horseback  Riding  &  Health  Volleyball  Modern  Dance 

Modern  Dance  1  encing  Tennis 

Tennis  I  oik  Dance 

The  extra  fee  charged  for  horseback  riding  is  $135.00  for 
fall  term.  $56.00  for  five  weeks  and  $90.00  for  eight  weeks  in 
spring  term. 

10-20.  Physical  Education  for  Freshmen 

Required  of  all  freshmen.  Staff 

100-120.   Psysical   Education  for  Sophomores 

Required  oi  all   sophomores.  Staff 

200-220.  Physical  Education  for  Juniors 

Staff 

300-320.  Physical   Kducation  for  Seniors 

Staff 


Department  of  Psychology  and  Education 

Assistant  Professor  Dudley,  Chair/nan;  Professor  Karnes;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Bray.  Samson.  Woodward;  Assistant  Professors 
Bernhardt.  A.  Nelson;  Instructors.  R.  Nelson.  Newell,  Swider, 
Stiegel. 

A  major  is  offered  in  psychology.  All  courses  in  psychology 
are  intended  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the 
scientific  and  applied  aspects  of  psychology. 

There  is  no  major  in  education,  for  the  education  of  teachers 
at  Salem  College  is  the  concern  of  the  entire  institution.  There  is, 
rather,  an  institutional  emphasis  upon  teacher  education  as  it 
involves  demonstrated  competency  in  general  education,  profes- 
sional education,  and  academic  specialization.  Any  student  desiring 
to  fulfill  certification  requirements  does  so  through  the  Department 
of  Psychology-Education. 
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Psychology 

A  major  in  psychology  consists  of  eight  courses  in  psychology. 
For  a  major  in  psychology,  Psychology  10,  201-202,  310,  320, 
and  390  are  required. 

10.  Introduction  to  Psychology  One  course 

An  introduction  to  psychology  as  a  science  and  a  discipline  through  a 
survey  of  major  suhject  areas  such  as  biological  bases  of  behavior, 
human  growth  and  development,  perception,  learning,  motivation, 
emotions,  personality  theory,  social  and  abnormal  psychology.  Four 
meetings  per  week.  Dr.  Dudley,  Dr.  Nelson,  Ms.  Nelson 

100.    Developmental    Psychology  One    course 

A  survey  of  behavioral  development  from  conception  through  later  adult- 
hood, with  emphasis  on  social,  personality,  cognitive,  motivational,  and 
emotional  factors.  Included  is  the  study  of  specific  problems  in  adjust- 
ment and  learning.  Child  observations  and  interaction  with  a  child  are 
required.  Three  meetings  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  10.  Dr.  Nelson 

110.  The  Exceptional  Child  One  course 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  problems  in  development,  adjustment,  and 
learning  of  children  who  deviate  from  the  norm  in  physical,  social, 
emotional,  or  intellectual  development.  Three  meetings  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Psychology   10.  Staff 

130.  Social  Psychology  One  course 

Social  determinants  of  the  self,  attitude  development  and  change,  af- 
filiation motivation,  aggression,  altruism,  person  perception,  interper- 
sonal attraction,  group  characteristics,  and  functions  constitute  some  of 
the  topics  covered.  Three  meetings  and  a  one-period  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  10.  (See  Sociology  205.)  Dr.  Nelson 

140.  Abnormal  Psychology  One  course 

A  study  of  origins,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  treatment  of  deviant  be- 
havior (neuroses,  psythoses,  and  character  disorders),  with  illustrative 
case  material.  Social  and  clinical  aspects  of  psychological  disturbances 
are  considered.  Three  meetings  per  week  and  a  one  period  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Staff 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department  in  which  study  is  to  be  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and/ or  field  ex- 
perience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four 
courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Previous  study  in  psychology  or  permission  of  the  department. 
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201.  Experimental  Psychology  and  Psychological  statistics  One  course 
An  introduction  to  the  experimental  approach  to  the  stud)  of  behavior. 
I  mphasis  is  placed  both  on  the  literature  and  methodology  of  experi- 
mental psychology.  Practice  in  design,  execution,  analysis,  and  critical 
laboratory.  Required  for  a  major  in  psychology.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
lo.  Dr.  Dudle) 

262.   Learning   and    Motivation  One   course 

Current  theories  and  recent  research  on  learning,  motivation,  and  related 
processes.  Offered  in  I(>7tv77  and  alternate  years.  Three  meetings  per 
week.    Prerequisite:    Psycholog)     10.  Dr.    Dudley 

282.  Special  Topics  in   Psychology  One   course 

An  issue  on  problems  in  contemporary  psychology  will  he  studied  in- 
tensively. The  specific  content  and  methods  for  study  will  be  announced 
prior  to  beginning  of  the  course.  Two  meetings  and  one  two-period 
laboratory.    Prerequisite:    Psychology    10.  Staff 

290.  Honors  Independent   and    Directed   Stud)    in    Psychology 

One-hall  to  two  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  o\'  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  3.0  average  in  psychology,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  chairman  o\  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  ol   one  course  per  term. 

310.  Theories  of   Personality  One  course 

A  summary  o\  major  historical  and  contemporary  theories  o\  person- 
ality, including  relevant  research  and  evaluation  ol  each  theory  with 
concern  for  current  applications.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Required  for 
a   major   in    psychology.    Prerequisite:    Psycholog\     10.  Staff 

320.  History  and  Systems  in   Psychology  One   course 

An  introduction  to  the  systems  and  schools  o\  psychology  with  emphasis 
on  their  historical  antecedents.  The  contributions  oi  each  system  to 
contemporar\  psycholog)  will  be  stressed.  Three  meetings  per  week. 
Required  for  a  major  in  psychology.   Prerequisite:   Psychology    10. 

Dr.  Nelson 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

A  concentration  oi  study  on  current  psychological  theories  and  prob- 
lems in  the  literature  o\  psychologv  (journals,  bulletins,  monographsi. 
Two  meetings  per  week.  Required  lor  a  major  in  psychology.  Offered 
spring   term    only.  Drs.    Dudley.    Nelson.    Karnes 

Education 

Salem  College,  through  its  approved  program  approach  to 
certification,  offers  programs  in  teacher  education  approved  by 
North  Carolina's  State  Hoard  of  Education.  In  September.  1972, 
the   North   Carolina    Board   of   Education    resolved    that    institutions 
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involved  in  teacher  preparation  should  work  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  competency  based  program  for  teacher  education.  This 
is  intended  to  be  an  extension  of  the  approved  program  approach 
to  teacher  certification  in  effect  since  1968  and  will  base  certification 
on  competency  as  a  part  of  Salem's  approved  program. 

In  April.   1974,  Salem  College  received  its  most  recent  visita- 
tion by  a  program  review  committee  and  in  June.    1974.  approval 
was  received  for  the  following  programs: 
Elementary  Education 

Early  childhood  education 
Secondary  Education 

Biology 

Chemistry 

English 

Foreign  languages  (French.  German.  Latin.  Spanish) 

Mathematics 

Social  studies 
Special  Studies 

Art 

Exceptional  children  (learning  disabilities) 

Music 

In  addition  to  its  approved  program,  which  is  operative  through 
the  Division  of  Certification  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Salem  College's  programs  in  teacher 
education  (with  the  exception  of  the  new  program  in  learning  dis- 
abilities) are  approved  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Accredita- 
tion of  Teacher  Education  (N.C.A.T.E.).  The  N.C.A.T.E.  ap- 
proval makes  possible  reciprocity  in  certification  with  approximate- 
ly thirty  states.  Students  must  formally  apply  to  enter  the  Teacher 
Education  Program.  Enrollment  in  an  education  course  does  not 
mean  that  a  student  is  accepted  in  the  program.  Approval  for 
entering  the  Teacher  Education  Program  is  normally  applied  for  in 
the  spring  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Requirements 

Salem  College's  primary  commitment  is  to  the  liberal  arts 
education  of  women.  The  teacher  certification  program  is.  we  believe, 
strengthened  by  being  built  upon  the  basic  plan  of  study  of  Salem 
College  rather  than  being  established  as  a  separate  degree  program 
or  major  field.  This  structure  also  ensures  the  involvement  of  faculty 
and  administrators  throughout  the  college  in  preparation  of  teachers. 

To  be  recommended  for  certification,  a  Salem  College  degree 
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candidate  must  complete  the  graduation  requirements  of  the  College: 
thirty-two  courses,  four  January  programs,  four  terms  of  physical 
education;  the  degree  program  must  include  study  which  satisfies 
the  college  basic  distribution  requirements  and  the  requirements  of  a 
major  field,  and  which  provides  for  the  competencies  required  in  the 
area  of  desired  certification. 

The  approved  program  for  certification  requires  the  satisfactory 
establishment  (A  competencies  in  the  areas  designated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction:  general  education,  teaching 
specialty,  and  professional  education.  Salem  College's  course  pro- 
gram for  assisting  students  in  attaining  the  required  competencies 
.-I.  General  Education  (For  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Sciences.  Note  degree  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Music). 

As  stated  in  the  Guidelines  iov  State  Approval,  the  general 
studies  component  ".  .  .  is  regarded  as  that  learning  which  meets 
the  fundamental  needs  oi  all  teachers,  both  in  the  role  of  teachers 
and  as  citizens  in  a  democracy  .  .  .  the  program  of  preparation 
in  general  education  should  provide  the  understandings,  the  know- 
ledge, the  appreciation  and  the  sensitivity  attained  through  experi- 
ences and  the  study  of  a  broad  range  of  materials  and  concepts 
ranging  across  the  humanities,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  the 
natural  sciences,  and  mathematics  or  logic." 

The  Salem  College  general  education  program  for  teacher  edu- 
cation includes: 

English   10.  20  Two  courses 

Speech  Audition 

Fine   Aits    (music   or   art   appreciation, 

drama )  One   course 

Literature  (  English  or  foreign  language  )         One  course 
Religion-Philosophy  One  course 

Foreign  language   (modern  or  classical)  Proficiency 

at   the   intermediate   level 
**History   (105.    106;    107.    108: 

or  101.   102)  Two  courses 

Social  Science   (sociology,   anthropology, 
economics,   political  science,   psychology, 
geography )  Two  courses 

each  from  a  different  area 

"Science  (laboratory  course  required)  One  course 

^Mathematics  or  logic  One  course 

Physical  and  health  education  Four  terms 

\   student   must   complete   a   minimum   of   three   courses   in 

science   mathematics  or  logic. 
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** History  105  or  106  is  required  for  early  childhood  and  in- 
termediate (see  Teaching  Specialty.) 

A  student  should  note  that  the  general  education  requirements 
for  education  differ  from  the  college  basic  distribution  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Students  must  complete 
both  the  basic  distribution  requirements  and  the  general  education 
requirements  if  they  desire  certification.  Courses  used  to  apply 
toward  the  general  education  requirement  may  also  apply  toward 
a  major  or  other  requirements  for  certification  as  noted  below  or 
indicated  in  the  catalogue. 

B.   The   requirements  for   each   area   of   teaching   specialty   are   as 
follows: 

Early  Childhood  (K-3) 
Education  202. 

Fine  and  Practical  Arts  One  and  one-half  courses 

Education  212.  Children's  Literature         One-half  course 
English   216.   History   of   the   English 

Language  and  Modern  Grammar  One-half  course 

Mathematics  40  One-half  course 

American  History — see  General  Education        One  course 

Intermediate  (4-9) 

American  History — See  General  Education        One  course 

Education  202.  Fine  and 

Practical  Arts  One  and  one-half  courses 

Education  212.  Children's  Literature         One-half  course 
English  216.  History  of  the  English 

Language  and  Modern  Grammar  One-half  course 

Areas  of  concentration  include: 

Language  arts — six  courses  including  English  10,  20, 
English  216;  Education  212;  and  electives  in  litera- 
ture (English). 

Social  studies- — six  courses  including  history  and  three 
courses  representing  three  of  the  following:  anthro- 
pology, economics,  geography,  political  science,  socio- 
logy. 

Science — five  courses  including  both  biological  and  phy- 
sical science. 

Mathematics — five  courses  plus  Mathematics  40  or  the 
equivalent. 

Fine  arts — five  courses  either  in  art  or  in  music. 
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Secondary 

For  the  secondary  certificate,  students  are  required  to 
complete  a   major  in   the   areas  for  which   certification   is 

desired.   Special   course   requirements    in   the   major   are   in- 
dicated for  education  students  in: 
English — English  216  is  required. 
Mathematics — Physics    10,  20  in  addition  to  a  major  in 

mathematics. 
Social  studies — A  major  in  history  is  strongly  recommend- 
ed. If  a  student  wishes  to  major  in  another  social  sci- 
ence, a  plan  of  study  must  be  approved  by  the  Director 
of    Teacher   Education. 
A  student  is  advised  to  consult  with  her  major  adviser  about 
possible  special  requirements  in  the  major  for  certification. 

Special  Subject 

Art — The   special    subject   certificate    in    art  prepares   the 

student  to  teach  on   all   levels:    early  childhood,  intermediate, 

and  secondary.  lor  a  teaching  certificate  in  art,  eight  courses 
are  required.    These  must  include: 

Art  100, 

Education  202  (Art  portion). 

Art  121,  122, 

Two  courses  selected  from  Art  211.  212,  233,  234,  and 
Home  Economics  224,  225. 

Music — The  special  subject  certificate  in  music  prepares 
the  student  to  teach  on  all  levels:  early  childhood,  intermediate, 
and  secondary. 

For  certification  in  music,  a  major  in  music  education 
(Bachelor  of  Music)  is  necessary.  Students  are  advised  to  con- 
sult with  the  Dean  o\'  the  School  of  Music  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  detailed  catalogue  statement  of  require- 
ments in  general  education  and  in  the  major  for  music  educa- 
tion. 

L earning  Disabilities 

Education   212.  Children's  Literature  One-half  course 

Education  331.    Teaching  of  Reading  in  Early 

Childhood  and  Intermediate  Grades         One-half  course 
English  216.  History  of  the  English  Language 

and  Modern  Grammar  One-half  course 

Psychology   10.  Introduction  to  Psychology         One  course 
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Psychology  100.  Development  Psychology        One  course 
Psychology  110.  The  Exceptional  Child.  One  course 

Psychology  220.  Psychological  Measurement      One  course 

C.  Professional    Education 

Early  Childhood  (K-3)  and  Intermediate  (4-9) 
Education  100.  Educational  Psychology  One  course 

Education  200.  Foundations  of  Education        One  course 
The  Block — fall  of  senior  year 

Education  321,  325  or  327,  and  341        .  Four  courses 
Secondary  (10-12)  including  Art  and  Music 
Education  100.  Educational  Psychology  One  course 

Education  220.  Foundations  of  Education        One  course 
The  Block — fall  of  senior  year 

Education  323,  329.  333  or  Music  337, 
and  Education  343  or  Music  345  Four  courses 

*Must  have  been  completed  within  the  last  five  years. 

Special  Subject — Learning  Disabilities 
Education  100.  Education  Psychology*  One  course 

Education  220.  Foundations  of  Education         One  course 
Education  230.  Introduction  to 

Learning  Disabilities    One   course 

Education  240.  Techniques  of  Teaching  the 

Learning  Disabled   One  course 

Education  350.  Learning  Disabilities: 

Internship     Two  courses 

Proficiency 

If  the  student  establishes  proficiency  or  otherwise  demonstrates 
acceptable  competency  for  any  of  the  above  requirements,  the 
number  of  course  program  requirements  is  reduced  accordingly. 

The  courses  leading  to  a  teacher's  certificate  have  as  objectives 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  and  include  opportunity 
for  extensive  observation  in  schools  and  community  agencies  and 
directed  teaching  in  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  Schools. 
A  program  for  the  selection  and  guidance  of  candidates  for  teaching 
certificates  is  part  of  the  program  in  professional  education. 

100.  Educational  Psychology  One  course 

Study  and  application  of  psychological  principles  of  development,  mo- 
tivation, and  learning  to  contemporary  education  problems.  Observa- 
tion of  and  experiences  with  children  in  learning  situations.  Three  meet- 
ings per  week  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.     Dr.  Bernhardt,  Mr.  Bray 
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130.  Theories,  Design,  and   Production  of  Instructional   Media 

One-halt'  course 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  and  theories  involved  in  the  use 
oi  communication  media  in  society;  planning  and  production  of  still 
pictures,  graphics,  displays,  transparencies,  and  audio  recordings  for 
instructional  use:  the  design  and  application  of  materials  related  to 
current  theories  of  instruction.  One  lecture,  one  two-hour  lab.  Mr.  Bra\ 

321.  Developmental   Psychology  One-hall    course 

A  study  of  behavior  development  ol  the  individual,  prenatal  through 
early  adolescence  (K-9).  Observation  of  a  child  within  his  peer  group 
will  be  the  basis  of  a  required  case  study.  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
early  childhood  education  and  intermediate  certification.  (Block  Pro- 
gram)  Prerequisite:   Education    100.  Staff 

323.  Developmental  Psychology  Three-quarters  course 

A  study  oi  the  behavior  development  oi  the  individual  with  emphasis 
upon  the  early  adolescent  through  adulthood  (10-12).  Observation  of  a 
child  within  his  peer  group  will  be  the  basis  ol  a  required  case  studs. 
Required  oi  all  candidates  for  secondary  certification.  (Block  Program) 
Prerequisite:   Education    100.  Mr.   Bray 

202.  Fine  and   Practical   Arts  One   and   one-half  courses 

The  content  areas  oi  art.  music,  and  physical  education  for  the  ele- 
mental teacher  (K-1)).  Three  lectures  and  three  two-hour  laboratory- 
studio  periods  a  week,  allowing  for  laboratory  experience,  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  studio,  in  the  listening  rooms,  and  on  the  athletic  field; 
remaining  studio-laboratory  periods  used  for  observation  of  art.  music. 
and  physical  education  experiences  in  public  school  classrooms.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  education  and  intermediate 
certification.  Prerequisite:  Education  100  or  simultaneous  enrollment. 
Education  220.  Ms.  Samson.    Mr.   Swider.   Ms.   Woodward 

212.   Children's  Literature  One-half   course 

Intended  to  acquaint  the  teacher  oi  the  elementary  child  with  the  field  of 
children's  literature  (K-9).  Provides  opportunity  for  extensive  reading 
in  many  areas  oi  literature,  for  collection  of  information  into  a  form 
usable  by  the  future  teacher,  and  for  experience  in  the  use  of  visual  and 
auditory  aids  to  increase  the  reading  interests  oi  the  elementary  pupil. 
Two  meetings  per  week.  Required  oi  all  candidates  for  early  child- 
hood education,  for  intermediate  certification,  and  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren (learning  disabilities).  Prerequisite:  Education  100  or  permission 
oi   the  department.  Dr.    Bernhardt 

220.   Foundations  of   Education  One   course 

The  American  school  in  historical,  philosophical,  and  sociological  per- 
spective, with  emphasis  upon  contemporary  issues.  Three  or  four  meet- 
ings per  week  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  teacher  certification.    Prerequisite:    Education    100.  Mr.    Bray 
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230.  Introduction   to  Learning  Disabilities  One   course 

Survey  of  definitions;  theories  of  etiology,  identification,  prevention, 
and  remediation  of  learning  disabilities.  The  course  will  include  obser- 
vations with  children,  and  conferences.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Dr.   Karnes 

240.  Techniques  of  Teaching  the  Learning  Disabled  One   course 

Evaluation  and  diagnosis  of  behavior  patterns  of  the  learning  disabled, 
using  psychological  statistics  and  measurements.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 230.  Dr.  Karnes 

325.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

One-half  course 
Lectures  and  laboratory  to  provide  for  the  observation  and  study  of 
techniques  and  content  materials  used  in  the  kindergarten  through  the 
third  grade.  Included  are  concentration  on  social  studies,  health,  class- 
room management,  planning,  reporting  and  evaluation,  curriculum.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  education  certification. 
(Block   Program)   Prerequisite:   Education    100.   Education   220.        Staff 

327.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  grades  (4-9) 

One-half  course 
Lectures  and  laboratory  to  provide  for  observation  and  study  of  tech- 
niques and  content  materials  used  in  the  intermediate  grades,  4-9,  in- 
cluding concentration  on  social  studies,  health,  classroom  management, 
planning,  reporting  and  evaluation,  curriculum.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program)  Prerequisite:  Edu- 
cation  100,  Education  220.  Ms.  Woodward,  Staff 

329.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  One  course 

Theories  of  learning  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  study  of  principles  under- 
lying the  use  of  techniques  and  materials  in  teaching  in  the  secondary 
school.  Observation  of  practices  in  the  student's  area  of  teaching  in  an 
assigned  public-school  classroom  is  required.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  secondary  certification.  (Block  Program)  Prerequisite:  Education 
100.  Education  220. 

Dr.    Bernhardt,    Mr.    Bray,    Ms.    Newell,    Mr.    Swider,    and    consultants 

from  academic  disciplines. 

331.  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Inter- 
mediate Grades  (K-9)  One-half  course 
A  study  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  effective  reading  skills  as  applied  in  both  developmental 
and  remedial  reading  programs  in  grades  K-9.  Directed  observations  in 
schools  are  required.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  edu- 
cation and  intermediate   certification.    (Block   Program)  Staff 

- 
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333.  The   Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School 

One-quarter  course 
A  stud)  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the  development  of 
effective  reading  skills  needed  by  the  student  to  read  in  the  content 
areas  taught  in  the  secondary  school.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
special  reading  needs  in  each  subject  area.  Evaluative  procedures  are 
stressed.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  secondary  certification.  (Block 
Program)   Prerequisite:    Education    100,   220.  Dr.   Bernhardt 

335.    The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences  in  Karly  Childhood 
Kducation    and    Intermediate    Grades    (K-9)  One-half    course 

Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  trips  to  provide  study  and  observation  of 
content  materials  and  techniques  used  in  kindergarten  through  the  ninth 
grade  in  the  fields  oi  mathematics  and  science.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  early  childhood  education  and  intermediate  certification.  (Block 
Program)  Staff,  Ms.  Newell 

377.  Music  Kducation  (See  listings  in  Music,  page  97).  Staff 

341.   Klementary   Education:   Internship  Two  courses 

Supervised  internship  in  an  elementary  school  as  preparation  for  the 
student  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade.  Required 
o\  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  education  and  intermediate  certi- 
fication. (Block   Program)  Dr.   Bernhardt.   Staff 

343.  Secondary  Kducation:  Internship 

Supervised  internship  in  a  secondary  school  as  preparation  for  the  stu- 
dent teacher  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Required  of  all  can- 
didates lor  secondary  certification.  (Block   Program) 

Mr.  Bray.  Ms.  Newell.  Mr.  Svvider.  Dr.   Bernhardt 

345.  Music  Education:  Internship  See  page  97. 

350.  Learning  Disabilities:  Internship  Two  courses 

Supervised  internship  in  the  Center  for  Special  Education  at  Salem  Col- 
lege and  in  the  schools  of  Winston-Salem  /Forsyth  County,  including 
observation  and  experience  with  the  learning  disabled  as  individuals  and 
in  small  groups.   Prerequisite:   Education   230.   240.        Dr.   Karnes.  Staff 


Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Associate    Professor    Thompson,    Chairman;    Professor   Hill,    Asso- 
ciate Professor  Kelly. 

A  major  in  religion  is  offered,  which  requires  a  total  of  eight 
and  one-half  courses,  including  senior  seminar,  one  course  from  each 
of  the   three   areas,   biblical,   historical,    and   critical   studies,    and   a 
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course  in  philosophy.  A  joint  major  in  religion-philosophy  consists 
of  four  courses  in  religion  chosen  from  the  three  areas  mentioned 
above  and  four  courses  in  philosophy. 

The  student  of  religion  examines  the  systems  of  ideas  expressed 
in  the  great  religions,  notably  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  by 
which  man  endeavors  to  understand  his  own  existence. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  per 
week. 


Biblical  Studies 

103.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  One  course 
A  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  focusing  on  the  problems  that 
arise  when  this  ancient  literature  is  read  in  the  light  of  modern  methods 
of  study,  problems  concerning  literary  analysis,  historiography,  theolog- 
ical perspective  and  religious  language,  and  hermeneutics.  Dr.  Kelly 

104.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  One  course 
The  New  Testament  is  approached  according  to  the  same  critical  meth- 
ods as  those  used  in  the  Old  Testament  study.  Emphasis  on  the  portraits 
of  Jesus  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  brief  introductions  to 
Paul's  letters  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Dr.  Kelly 

211.  Advanced  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  One  course 
An  opportunity  to  investigate  in  greater  depth  some  aspects  of  the  Old 
Testament;  e.  g.,  comparisons  with  other  ancient  near  Eastern  literature, 
contemporary  interpretations  of  Job  or  the  Psalms,  the  mythological 
dimension  of  the  literature,  historiographical  problems,  the  prophetic 
movement.    Prerequisite:    Religion    103.  Dr.    Kelly 

212.  Advanced  Study  of  the  New  Testament  One  course 
An  opportunity  to  investigate  in  greater  depth  some  aspects  of  the  New 
Testament  with  special  attention  given  to  Paul's  letters  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  these  are  understood  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
early  church  and  in  the  context  of  contemporary  Judaism  and  Hellenism. 
Prerequisite:    Religion    104.  Dr.    Kelly 


Historical  Studies 

125.  Religion  and  the  Hellenistic-Roman  World  One  course 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Christianity  from  the  close  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  fifth  century.  A  focus  on  Christianity's  interaction  with 
religiousmovements  such  as  gnosticism,  mystery  religions,  Neoplatonism, 
Stoicism.  Dr.  Thompson 
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126.  The  Medieval  Image  and  Christianity  One  course 

A   stud)   of  Christian   though   and   expression    in   the  Middle   Ages  with 

particular  attention   to   religious   institutions,   cultural  and   artistic    forms, 

and  theological  paterns.  Dr.   Thompson 

135.  Religion  from  the  Reformation  to  the  T.nlightcnmcnt  One  course 
\  siir\c\  ol  religious  thought  and  expression  from  the  sixteenth-century 
Reformation  to  the  eighteenth-centur)  Enlightenment.  Emphasis  on 
Protestant  and  Catholic  expression  ami  its  interaction  with  cultural  and 
ideological  forces  oi   the  period.  Dr.  Thompson 

136.  Religion  and  the  Modern  World  One  course 
A  stud)  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centur)  Christian  and  Jewish 
thought  and  movements,  the  rise  of  religious  liberalism,  the  Social  Gos- 
pel, neo-orthodox)  ami  neo-Thomism,  sectarian  and  ecumenical  tenden- 
cies,  contemporarj    theological    movements.                        Dr.    Thompson 

240.   Religion  in   America  One   course 

A  study  of  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish  groups  in  America,  their 
theological  and  institutional  developments  to  1900  and  their  impact  on 
American  social  ami  intellectual  histor\.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in 
religion  or  histor\   ol   the  United  States.  Dr.  Thompson 

260.   Problems  in  the  Stud}    of  Regions   History  One  course 

The  stud)  of  a  period  or  comprehensive  topic  in  Western  religious 
history,  to  he  selected  b)  the  students  and  professors  in  the  course. 
1  lamination  of  methods  of  historical  research  and  interpretation.  Pre- 
requisite: One  course  in   religion  and   one  in   history.  Dr.  Thompson 


Critical  Studies 


106.  The  Religious   Dimension  One   course 

Examination  of  fundamental  religious  and  philosophic  questions  through 
reading  and  discussion  of  lour  of  the  following:  The  Sacred  Canopy, 
Berger:  I  and  Thou,  Buber;  Ghandi's  Truth,  Erikson;  Shangtung  Com- 
pound, Gilky:  The  Sickness  Unto  Death,  Kierkegaard:  Cry,  The  Beloved 
Country,  Paton;  Short  Stories,  O'Connor:  The  Mind  of  the  Maker, 
Sayers;  other  works  available  in  English. 

Dr.  Hill.  Dr.  Kelly.  Dr.  Thompson 

166.   Judaco-Christian    Ethics   and    Contemporary    Issues  One    course 

An  introduction  to  theological  thinking  about  contemporar)  social  issues: 
reason  and  faith  in  decision-making:  background  oi  biblical  ethics: 
various  relationships  between  religion  and  civilization;  attention  given 
to  such  problem  areas  as  love,   war,   social   justice    and    urbanization. 

Dr.  Hill.  Dr.  Kellev.  Dr.  Thompson 
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235.   Non-Western   Religious   Traditions  One   course 

The  historical,  ideological  and  cultural  development  of  major  non- 
Western  religions,  including  Hinduism.  Buddhism.  Shintoism.  and  Islam. 
and  an  examination  of  the  phenomenology  of  religion. 

Dr.  Hill.  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Thompson 

250.  Great  Religious  Thinkers  One  course 

Intensive  study  of  the  thought' of  one  or  two  of  the  following:  Augustine. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  classical  Reformers.  Kierkegaard.  Paul  Tillich. 
Martin  Buber.  the  Niebuhrs.  other  contemporary  figures.  Prerequisite: 
One  course  in  religion.  Dr.  Hill.  Dr.  Kelly.  Dr.  Thompson 

270.  Reading  in  Religion  or  Philosophy  One-half  course 

Directed  reading  in  a  selected  area  in  religion  or  philosophy.  Concentra- 
tion on  a  particular  religious  or  philosophic  thinker,  historical  period, 
or  special  topic.  One  or  two  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  department.  Dr.  Hill.  Dr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Thompson 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Religion 

One  to  three  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  religion,  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  three  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  semester  being 
two  courses. 

302.   Philosophy   of  Religion  One   course 

The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the  works 
of  various  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum 
of  one  course  in  religion.  Dr.  Hill 

320.  The  Sociology  of  Religion  One  course 

An  analysis  of  group  beliefs  and  practices,  secularization,  the  conse- 
quences of  uniformities  and  variations  in  religious  behavior  and  attitudes. 
It  wil  be  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Sociology.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  100  and  Religion  240  or  any  200-level  sociology 
course.  Dr.  Thompson 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors  Dr.  Hill 


Philosophy 

Philosophy  aims  to  give  a  reasoned  conception  of  the  universe 
and  of  man's  place  in  it,  and  in  so  doing  to  define  the  ideas  which 
call  for  recognition  in  the  moral,  social,  aesthetic,  and  religious 
realms. 
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101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  One  course 

Introduction  to  the  stud}  ol  philosophy,  its  methods  and  aims.  Con- 
sideration ol  a  variety  ol  philosophers  with  selected  readings  from  ancient 
and  modern  times.  Dr.   Hill 

121.   Logic   and   Scientific    Method  One   course 

Introduction  to  logic  as  the  science  of  valid  inference.  Problems  and 
principles  ol  hoth  deductive  inference,  the  significance  ol  modern  sym 
bolic  logic  and  the  role  played  h\  logicin  all  ol  man's  activities.  Dr.  Hill 

202.   Problems  of  Philosophy  One   course 

Systematic  consideration  of  the  chief  division  of  the  philosophic  enter- 
prise and  the  interrelations  of  their  problems.  Two  or  three  problems 
to  he  selected  lor  penetrating  study.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  K>1  or  121. 

Dr.  Hill 

207.  (ireek  Philosophy  One  course 
The  development  of  philosophical  though  from  its  origins  in  ancient 
dreek  through  the  Hellenic  period.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philoso- 
phy or  Classical  Studies  major.  Dr.  Hill 

208.  Modern  Philosophy  One  course 
The  development  of  philosophical  thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Hill 

210.  Individual   Philosophers  One   course 

Intensive  study  of  the  works  ol  a  classical  philosopher:  ancient  or  mod- 
ern. Dr.  Hill 

222.  Kthics  One  course 

The  central  concepts  and  problems  of  ethics,  with  readings  representa- 
tive of  the   main   types  of  ethical   theories.  Dr.   Hill 

302.  Philosophy  of  Religion  One   course 

The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the  works 
of  \arious  philosophers.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  one  course  in 
philosophy.  Dr.   Hill 


Department  of  Sociology  and  Fxonomics 

Associate  Professor  Thomas,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Wendt; 
Assistant  Professor  Gilliland;  Instructor  Johnson;  Adjunct  Lecturer 
Burgess. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  sociology  will  provide  the  student  with 
the  analytical  tools  to  understand  traditional  and  current  social 
events  and  trends.  The  major  in  sociology  requires  the  completion 
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of  six  courses  in  addition  to  Sociology  210  and  215.  Only  one  100- 
level  course  may  be  applied  toward  the  sociology  major. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  economics  will  provide  the  student  with 
the  tools  to  understand  and  analyze  current  events  and  trends  in 
economics,  different  market  structures  and  their  ramifications  in 
American  business,  governmental  policy,  and  consumer  behavior. 

The  major  in  economies  requires  the  completion  of  four  courses 
at  Wake  Forest  (or  some  other  college)  in  addition  to  Economics 
110,  230,  240,  and  290.  In  addition,  the  major  is  required  to  have 
one  course  in  statistics. 

Sociology 

100.  Introduction  to  Sociology  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts,  theories,  and  methods  that  form  the 
core  of  the  sociological  perspective  on  human  social  behavior,  including 
such  topics  as  social  structure,  social  process,  socialization,  and  culture. 

Dr.  Gilliland,  Dr.  Thomas 

119.  Social  Problems  One  course 

Analysis  of  some  of  the  major  social  problems  of  American  society  in 
terms   of   sociological   concepts   and   principles.  Mr.    Wendt 

130.  Cultural  Anthropology  One  course 

A  study  of  primitive  societies,  emphasizing  their  social  organization, 
culture,  and  change.  Mr.   Wendt 

200.  Independent  Study  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  and  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and/ or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  In- 
dependent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
the  department. 

205.  Social  Psychology  One  course 

Social  attitudes  and  their  development,  nature  of  prejudice,  group 
dynamics,  psychology  of  leadership,  propaganda,  war.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  10.  (See  Psychology  130.)  Dr.  Nelson 

210.  Research  Methods  One  course 

An  examination  of  important  methodological  and  theoretical  approaches 
in  the  analysis  of  social  phenomena,  including  theory  building.  Prere- 
quisite: Sociology  100  or  110  and  215.  Required  of  all  sociology  majors. 

Dr.  Thomas 
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215.  Introduction  to  Statistics  One  course 

An  introduction  to  elemental")  descriptive  statistics  and  basic  principles 
oi  statistical  inference,  including  estimation  and  tests  of  hypothses.  Re- 
quired ol   all   sociology    majors.    Prerequisite:   Sociolog)     100  or    110. 

Dr.  Gilliland 

220.  The  Evolution  of  Social  Inequality  (Social  Stratification)  One  course 
A  stud)  oi  the  development  of  systems  of  social  inequality  (stratifica- 
tion) in  human  societies.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  nature,  causes,  and 
consequences  ol  uniformities  and  variation  in  social  inequality.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociolog)    1<>()  or    1  10  or  junior  standing.  Dr.   Thomas 

225.  Community  Social  Services  One  course 
A  study  of  the  agencies  and  the  methods  used  b)  a  community  to  cope 
with  its  problems  and  approached  through  a  review  of  the  history  oi 
public  and  private  agencies,  field  trips,  and  field  placement  in  an  agency. 
One  lecture:  one  held  trip:  three  hours  field  placement.  Prerequisite: 
Sociolog)     IO(i   or    110   and    junior    standing.    (Not    open    to    sophomores) 

Mr.  Wcndt 

226.  Social  Work  Seminar  One  course 
This  course  uill  explore  the  diagnostic  and  functional  methods  of  ap- 
proach to  social  work,  with  appending  therapeutic  techniques.  A  weekly 
seminar  uill  be  conducted  and  each  student  uill  be  assigned  to  an  agency 
experience  during   the   term.    Prerequisite:    Sociology    225.        Mr.    Wcndt 

230.  Sex   Roles  in   Modern  Society  One   course 

An  examination  of  the  causes  ami  consequences  of  uniformities  and 
variations  of  behavioral  expectations  associated  with  sex  in  modern 
societies.  Emphasis  is  given  to  social  learning,  role  conflict,  and  social 
movements  associated  with  social  inequalities  related  to  sex  status. 
Prerequisite:  Sociolog)    100  or    110  or  junior  standing.  Dr.  Gilliland 

232.  Marriage  and  The  Tamil)  One  course 

A  studv  of  the  institution  of  marriage  and  the  family  in  various  societies 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  American  family.  Prerequi- 
site: Sociology  loo  or  1  10  or  junior  standing.     Dr.  Gilliland.  Dr.  Thomas 

240.  The   Sociology    of   Kducation  One   course 

An  examination  of  social  influences  (e.g..  family,  peers,  school)  affect- 
ing academic  performance  and  attitudes.  Attention  is  given  to  the  edu- 
cational institution,  with  emphasis  upon  the  multiple  and  changing  func- 
tions ol  formal  education  in  industrial  societies.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
100  or    110  or  junior   standing.  Dr.   Gilliland 

270.  Criminology  One  course 

An  analysis  of  crime  ami  delinquency  as  legal  categories,  perspectives 
on  causation,  and  the  consequences  of  variable  social  reactions  to  crime 
and  delinquency.  Attention  is  given  to  the  criminal  justice  system.  Pre- 
requisite:  Sociolog)    loo  or    I  10  or  junior  standing.  Mr.   Wendt 
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272.  Penology  One  course 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  various  alternatives 
within  the  criminal  justice  system  for  the  disposition  of  offenders  and 
to  look  at  some  of  the  recent  innovations  outside  the  system.  Work- 
study  release,  penal  institutions,  probation  and  parole  problems  will 
all  be  examined.  Prerequisite:  Sociology   100.  Mr.  Wendt 

280.  Urban   Community  One   course 

The  study  of  urbanization,  the  ecology  of  urban  sub-areas,  the  major 
demographic  features  and  problems  of  modern  cities,  and  urban  social 
organization.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or   110  or  junior  standing. 

Mr.  Wendt 

290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  B  average  in  the  major,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  of  any  one  term  being  one 
course.  Staff 

310.  Advanced  Principles  of  Sociology  (Contemporary  Theory) 

One  course 
A  systematic  and  critical  analysis  of  contemporary  issues  in  sociology. 
Intensive  study  of  current  topics.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  and  any  200- 
level  sociology  course.  Dr.  Thomas.  Dr.  Gilliland 

320.  The  Sociology  of  Religion  One  course 

An  analysis  of  religious  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  behavior;  secularization: 
and  the  consequences  of  religious  commitments.  Offered  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
100  or  110  and  any  200-level  sociology  course.  Religion  240  or  senior 
status  may  be  substituted  for  the  200-level  sociology  course.  Dr.  Thomas 


Economics 

110.   Introduction   to  Economics  One   course 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  supply  and  demand  and  the 
theory  of  income  determination.  Particular  emphasis  on  current  econo- 
mic problems.  Mr.  Johnson 

200.  Independent  Study  One  to  four  courses 

Refer  to  Sociology  200.  p.   115,  for  description. 

230.   Intermediate   Price   Theory   (Microeconomics)  One   course 

A  study  of  the  price  system  and  resource  allocation  under  various  market 
conditions.   Prerequisite:   Economics    110.  Mr.   Johnson 
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240.  Macroeconomics  One  course 

A  stud)  ol  modern  and  classical  theory  of  employment,  national  in- 
come,  and   governmental    montar)    and   fiscal    policy.    Prerequisite:    110. 

Mr.  Johnson 

250.  Mathematical   Economics  One  course 

An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  used  in  economics.  Funda- 
mental application  ol  algehra,  linear  algebra,  and  calculus  to  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Math  30  and  Economics  110  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Staff 

Honors  290.   Independent   and   Directed   Study   in   Economics 

One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  B  average  in  economics,  subject  to  the  appro- 
val  ol  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  lour  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one 
course.  Mr.  Johnson 


Special  Courses 
Freshmen  Studies 

Freshmen  Studies    10,  20  Two  courses 

A  freshmen  studies  program  which  provides  lor  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  designated  topic.  Open  only  to  freshmen.  Offered  in  1  '^74- 
75  as  "Freedom  and  Authority." 


Humanities 

Humanities  210  Four   courses 

An  interdisciplinary  investigation  oriented  around  a  selected  topic.  The 
schedule  and  structure  oi  the  investigation  is  go\erned  by  the  nature 
o\'  the  inquiry.  Opportunity  for  travel  where  such  is  pertinent.  Offered 
in  1976  as  "The  Pursuit  o\  Happiness"  with  assistance  from  a  grant  by 
the  /..  Smith   Reynolds  Foundation. 

276.  The  Fine  Arts  in   America  One   course 

An  interdisciplinary  exploration  of  the  fine  arts — architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  dance,  music,  and  theatre — in  America  from  the  Colonial 
Period  to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  achievements  o\  the 
past  two  hundred  years,  lectures  and  demonstrations  by  visiting  authori- 
ties. \isits  to  historical  sites,  museums,  exhibitions,  and  performances. 
To  be  otlered  in  the  spring  o(  1975-76  and  in  alternate  years.  Open 
only  to  students  uith  sophomore  standing  or  above.  May  apply  toward 
major  in  art.  American  studies,  and   fine  arts. 

Dr.  Homrighous,  Mr.  Mangum.  Ms.  Rufty.  Ms.  Samson 
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Special  Programs  and  Awards 


Strong  Scholarships  to  Oslo,  Norway 

The  estate  of  the  late  Honorable  L.  Corrin  Strong,  former 
Ambassador  to  Norway,  and  former  trustee  of  Salem  College  and 
Academy,  provides  two  scholarships  of  $1250  each  for  the  Inter- 
national Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Oslo.  The  two  Oslo 
Scholars,  selected  by  a  faculty-student  committee,  represent  the 
junior  and  senior  classes. 

Summer  Study  Abroad 

The  student  who  wishes  to  study  in  an  organized  summer 
program  abroad  is  encouraged  to  do  so.  Her  work  should  be  planned 
in  consultation  with  her  faculty  adviser  and/or  with  the  Academic 
Dean. 

Terms  Off-Campus 

Study  may  be  planned,  with  the  Academic  Dean,  for  terms  on 
other  college  campuses  in  the  United  States. 

The  Washington  Semester  Program 

In  cooperation  with  other  colleges  and  universities,  Salem 
College  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  student  interested  in  public 
affairs  to  spend  a  semester  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  program,  sponsored  and  coordinated  by  The  American 
University,  includes  "Government  in  Action."  "Urban  Affairs," 
"Foreign  Policy."  "International  Development."  '"Economic  Policy," 
and  other  topics.  Eligibility  is  based  on  a  minimum  quality  point 
average  of  2.5,  and  at  least  one  course  in  political  science,  sociology, 
history,  or  economics.  Openings  in  the  Washington  Semester  Pro- 
gram are  limited.  Students  chosen  for  this  program  participate  fully 
in  the  suburban  campus  life  of  American  University. 

The  Drew  University  Semester  of  the  United  Nations 

Salem  College  participates  in  a  program  designed  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  intricacies  and  functioning  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  program  is  directed  by  Drew  University  in  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  where  additional  courses  may  be  taken  and  where  students 
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participate  in  the  suburban  campus  life. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  arc  eligible  to  apply.  Eligibility  is  based 
on  a  minimum  quality   point  average  of  2.5. 

Junior  Year  Abroad 

Salem  College  is  glad  to  assist  a  student  in  planning  a  course 
of  stuck  abroad  for  one  or  two  terms  of  the  junior  year. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  student  enroll  in  one  of  the  estab- 
lished programs  sponsored  by  .American  colleges  and  recognized 
b\  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  In  such  aces,  the  program 
should  be  worked  out  carefully  in  advance  in  consultation  with 
the  .Academic  Dean,  who  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  student  during 
her  absence  and  will  evaluate  credits  earned  before  the  student  en- 
rolls again  at  Salem  College.  The  student  will  be  considered  to  be 
on  leave  tor  stud)  abroad  and  will  be  entitled  to  re-enrollment  at 
Salem  College. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  study  independently--  -not  in  one  of 
the  recommended  established  programs — ma_\  apply  for  a  leave  of 
absence  after  consultation  with  her  adviser  and  the  .Academic  Dean. 
There  can  be  no  guarantee  of  receiving  credit  toward  a  degree  for 
such  study,  but  a  student  may  request  independent  study  credit 
through  an  academy  department.  The  program  of  study  will  be 
evaluated  for  possible  credit  when  the  student  enrolls  again  at  Salem. 

A  student  should  have  an  over-all  grade  average  of  B  in  order 
to  participate  in  a  study  program  abroad. 

Credit  for  work  done  abroad  is  tenative  pending  completion 
of  one  term  of  work  after  return  to  Salem  Collcec. 


Cooperation  With   Other  Institutions 

Several  cooperative  programs  reflect  the  desire  of  Salem  Col- 
lege to  share  its  leaching  facilities  with  students  of  other  institu- 
tions and  to  make  available  to  Salem  College  students  the  widest 
variety  of   instruction    appropriate    to   the   Salem    College   program. 

Salem  College  is  affiliated  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  for  professional  training  in 
medical  technology.  Students  ma\  applj  for  permission  to  enroll  in 
approved  medical  technology  programs  of  institutions  located  out- 
side Winston-Salem. 

With  permission,  a  full-time  student  regularly  enrolled  at  Salem 
College  ma\   register  at  Wake  Forest  University  for  courses  offered 
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at  that  institution  and  not  given  by  the  faculey  of  Salem.  The  same 
privilege  is  extended  to  a  full-time  student  regularly  enrolled  at 
Wake  Forest.  Normally,  additional  payments  are  not  required  by 
the  students  of  either  institution,  but  students  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide their  own  transportation.  All  grades  earned  are  transferred  at 
face  value. 

Salem  College  and  Wake  Forest  University  cooperate  in  place- 
ment interviews  and  in  the  exchange  of  career  planning  information. 

Salem  College.  Wake  Forest  University,  Winston-Salem  State 
University,  and  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  cooperate 
in  the  Academic  Urban  Affairs  Consortium,  which  involves  these 
institutions  in  a  variety  of  projects. 

Salem  College  shares,  with  other  North  Carolina  colleges  and 
universities,  the  use  of  certain  facilities  of  the  Computer  Center  of 
the  Research  Triangle  of  North  Carolina. 


Awards  and  Prizes 

The  H.  A.  Pfohl  Awards — Established  by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  a  long-time  trustee  of  Salem  Academy  and  College, 
the  H.  A.  Pfhol  Awards  are  given  annually  in  two  categories:  (1) 
SI 00  to  a  senior  student  who  examplifies  strong  campus  citizenship. 
Christian  character,  loyalty,  and  effective  service  to  the  College; 
and  (2)  SI 00  to  a  faculty  member  who  has  demonstrated  sound 
service,  loyalty,  Christian  influence,  and  effective  teaching. 

The  President's  Prizes — Established  by  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  Salem  College  in  1958,  the  awards  are  made  to  students  in 
a  number  of  areas  of  academic  achievement.  The  winners  are  se- 
lected by  the  faculty  and  must  meet  very  high  academic  standards. 
Included  is  an  award  of  $100  to  the  freshman  and  to  the  junior 
with  the  highest  academic  average,  provided  she  returns  for  the 
academic  year  immediately  following. 

The  Theodore  Press er  Foundation  Award- — An  award  is  made 
annually  to  a  deserving  student  preparing  for  a  career  as  a  music 
teacher.  The  recipient  is  selected  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Music  on  the  basis  of  high  academic  standing  and  proficiency  in 
music. 

The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler  Award — The  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  Salem  College  presents  awards  to  students  each  year  for  the 
best  creative  work  in  art,  literature,  and  music.  The  work  may  be  in 
one  of  a  variety  of  forms. 

The  Gordon  Gray  Award- — An  award  of  SI 00  is  made  annually 
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to  the  student  who  completes  two  years  at  Salem  College  and  makes 
the  highest  academic  average  of  her  class,  provided  she  returns  for 
the  academic  year  immediately  following. 

The  Mollie  Cameron  Tuttle  Memorial  Prize — Annual  award  to 
a  student  of  home  economics.  I  he  fund  supporting  this  prize  was 
established  in  1956  b\  the  Class  of  1946  in  memory  of  their  class- 
mate. 

The  Nancy  Caroline  Hayes  Elementary  Education  Award — 
I  stablished  in  1971  b\  the  Class  o\'  1971  in  memory  of  their  class- 
mate. 

The  Marion  and  Alice  McGlinn  Award — An  award  of  $50  is 
made  annualK  to  the  student  displaying  the  most  outstanding  quali- 
ties of  leadership  on  campus  during  her  senior  year.  The  donors, 
who  are  sisters,  each  served  as  President  of  Student  Government 
while  at  Salem  College. 

The  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson  Awards — Established  by  the 
children  o\'  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson,  a  Salem  College  alumna,  an 
annual  award  is  given  in  both  music  theory  and  music  composition. 

The  Stuart  Wright  Award — An  annual  award  is  made  for  the 
best  performed  original  musical  composition  in  the  senior  class.  The 
student  who  receives  the  award  may  purchase  music  books  or  records 
of  her  choice  fov  the  library. 

The  Honor  Society 

The  purpose  of  the  Honor  Society  of  Salem  College  is  to  rec- 
ognize and  foster  scholarship.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  students 
of  superior  academic  achievement  who  have  completed  a  specified 
amount  of  work  at  Salem  College  and  who  are  concluding  at  least 
the  third  term  of  college  work. 
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Board  of  Trustees 

Mr.  Douglas  F.  Peterson,  -Jr., Chairman 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Willingham,  Sr., Vice  Chairman 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Vance,  Jr.,  Secretary 

Mr.  Clyde  G.  Barber,  Jr.,    Treasurer 

Rev.  Burton  J.  Rights,  Clerk 

Rev.   Richard  F.   Amos 

Mr.  Esley  O.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Rev.  Alan  H.  Barnes 

Mr.   C.  Douglas  Carter 
*Mrs.  Paul  S.  Cash 

Rev.   C.   Truett  Chadwick 

Mr.  Archie  K.  Davis 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Dull,  Jr. 
*Mrs.  James  C.  Eller 

Mrs.  Duncan  M.  Faircloth 

Mr.  Lyons  Gray 

Mrs.  R.  Edward  Guthrie 

Mrs.  P.  Huber  Hanes,  Jr. 
*Mrs.  E.  M.  Hester 

Mr.  Hamilton  C.  Horton,  Jr. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  R.  Huntley 
*Miss  Dorothy  Hutaff 

Mr.  Theodore  C.  Kerner 

Mr.  William  R.  Lybrook 

Rev.  Henry  E.  May,  Jr. 

Rev.  William  H.  McElveen 

Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Miller 

Mr.  William  H.  Petree 

Mr.  Claude  F.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Gray  F.  Pruett 
*Mrs.  Dan  Rather 

Mr.  Dalton  D.  Ruffin 
*Mrs.  Richard  E.  Shore 

Mr.  R.  Arthur  Spaugh,  Jr. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Stephens,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Claude  B.  Strickland,  Jr. 

Mr.   Philip  L.   Thorpe 
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Mr.  Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr. 

Rev.  Christian  D.  Weber 
Dr.  S.  CIa>   Williams.  Jr. 

Executive  Committee 

Mr.  Douglas  F.  Peterson,  Jr. 

Chairman 
Mr.  Clyde  G.  Barber.  Jr. 
Mr.  Carl  A.  Dull,  Jr. 
Mr.  William  H.  Petree 
Mr.  Dalton  D.  Ruffin 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Shore 
Mrs.  Claude  B.  Strickland 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Vance,  Jr. 
Mr.  Frank  F.  Willingham,  Sr. 

Administration 

John  Herrick  Chandler.  A.B..  B.D..  Ph.D.  President 

Janis  I.  Somerville,  B.A.,  M.B.A.  Academic  Dean 

James  L.   Barrett.  B.A.  Director  of  Development 

Mary  Scott  Best.  B.A..  M.A.  Director  of  Admissions 

Doris  McMillan  Filer,  B.S.  Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 

Virginia  A.  Johnson,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  Dean  of  Students 

Robert   Arthur   Newsom,    B.B.A.,   M.B.A.  Comptroller 

Clemens  Sandresky,  B.A.,  M.A.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 

Margaret  Lynch  Simpson.   B.A.  Registrar 

Alicia  Nanc\   Stephens,  B.A.  Director  of  Public  Information 

William  H.  Talbert.  B.I.E..  M.B.A.         Director  of  Purchasing  and 

Institutional  Services 
W  .  Robert  Woerner.  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.S.  Librarian 

Emeritii 

Dale  Hartzeler  Gramley,  A.B..  M.S..  LIT  ID..  LLD.,  Lit.D. 

President.   Emeritus 
Anna  J.  Cooper.  B.A..  M.A..  M.S.  Librarian,  Emeritus 

Edith  A.  Kirkland,  B.A.  Director  of  Admissions,  Emeritus 

Eelia  Graham  Marsh.  B.A.      Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs,  Emeritus 
Anna  Gertrude  Perryman.  B.A.  Treasurer,  Emeritus 

Lucy  F.  Austin.  A.B..  M.A..  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Classical 

Languages,   Emeritus 
Jess  Lucile  Byrd,  B.A..  M.A.  Emma  Lehman  Professor  of 

English,   Emeritus 
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Veryl  Becker  (1975)*,  B.S.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College;  M.S., 
South  Dakota  State  University;  Ph.D..  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity;  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Norma  W."  Bernhardt  (1973),  A.B.,  Salem  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.. 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Michel  H.  Bourquin  (1966),  B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A., 
Trinity  College;  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

James  Lee  Bray  (1958),  A.B.,  Ed.  M.,  College  of  William  and 
Mary;  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Geneva  Leek  Brown  (1975),  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro;  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

John  Wesley  Burrows  (1964),  B.A.,  M.A.,  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity; Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mildred  Inzer  Byers  (1957),  A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College;  Professor  of  History. 

W.  Douglas  Cardwell,  Jr.  (1972),  A.B.,  Transylvania  College; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

Valerie  Chase  (1975),  B.A.,  University  of  California;  Ph.D.. 
Stanford  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Errol  M.  Clauss  (1963),  B.A.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.. 
Emory  University;  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Linda  Motley  Dudley  (1971),  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro: 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Miranda  Dungan  (1975),  B.S.,  Indiana  University;  M.S.,  Indiana 
University  Medical  Center;  Instructor  in  Biology. 

James  W.  Edwards  (1965),  A.B.,  Evansville  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.. 
Utah  State  University;  Professor  of  Biology. 

Laura  C.  Edwards  (1965),  B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

J.  Donald  Everhart  (1975),  B.A.,  Greensboro  College;  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Instructor  in 
Psychology. 

Rick  Ervin  Flanery  (1972),  B.A.,  Graceland  College;  M.F.A., 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology;  Instructor  in  Ceramics. 

Martha  Ganet  (1974),  B.A.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  North- 
western University;  Instructor  in  Education. 

*Date  following  name  indicates  year  of  appointment. 
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Mar)    .Ann   Garcia    (1964),    B.A.,    M.A..    University  'of   Michigan; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
Harriet  Garrett  (lcKiS).  B.A.,  Universit)  o\'  North  Carolina;  M.A., 

Wake  Forest  University;  Instructor  in  Education. 
\ancy  C.  Giililand  I  1973),  B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  M.A..  Ph.D., 

University  of  Nebraska:  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Louise  Y.  Gossett   (1966),   B.A.,  Berea  College;  M.A..  University 

lit'  Minnesota:  Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  Professor  of  English. 
Penny  Griffin   (1975).   B.A.,   Appalachian   State   University;  M.A.. 

Florida  State  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 
Mary  Stewart  Hill   (1960),  B.A.,  M.A.,  McGill   University;  M.A.. 

Radcliffe   College;    Ph.D..   Columbia    University;   Professor  of 

Religion  and  Philosophy. 
Louise    Eareckson    Hoffman    (1976),    B.A.,    Michigan    State    Uni- 
versity;   Ph.D.,    Bryn    Mawr    College;    Visiting    Instructor    of 

History. 
Mary    Homrighous     (1964),    A.B..    M.A..    University    of    Illinois; 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University;  Professor  of  English,  Director 

of  Dramatics. 
James   R.   Johns. mi    (1973).    B.A..    Flmhurst   College:   M.A.,    Duke 

University;    Instructor   in    Economics. 
James   M.   Jordan    (1959)**,   B.A.,   M.A.,   University   of   Virginia: 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Lucia    R.    Karnes    (1959).    B.S.,    Georgia    College:    M.A.,    Emory 

University;   Ph.D.,  University  of  North   Carolina:   Professor  of 

Psychology  &  Education. 
J.   Patrick    Kelly    (1973).    A.B.J.,   University   of  North   Carolina   at 

Chapel    Hill;   Graduate   Study,    Niemann    Fellowship,    Harvard 

Universit) ;  Instructor  in  Journalism. 
Sidney    L.    Kelly.    Jr.    (  1967 ) ':::;:;:\    B.A..    Wofford    College;    B.D.. 

Yale  University;  Th.M.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary:  Ph.D., 

Vanderbilt   University;   Associate   Professor  of   Religion. 
David  C.   Kurtz   (1971  ).  B.S..  Purdue  University;  M.S..  Massachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A..  Wake  Forest  University; 

Ph.D..  Duke  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Louise  B.  Lackey   (1975),  B.A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.F.A.,  Uni- 
versity o\  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Instructor  in  Art. 
Francis  M.  Lazarus  (lc>73),  A.B..  Canisius  College;  M.A..  Ph.D.. 

Cornell    University;    Assistant   Professor   of   Classics. 


**On  leave  Fall  Term  1975 
;:::On  leave  Spring  Term   1976 
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Alan  H.  Lipkin  (1975),  A.B.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  South  Carolina;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

Lewis  Lum  (1974),  B.S.,  Oregon  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  G.  Mangum  (1961),  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Susan  Edna  Mauger  (1972),  B.S.,  Winthrop  College;  M.A.,  Wake 
Forest  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Brian  Meehan  (1972),  B.A.,  M.A.,  C.  Phil.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles;  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Mary  L.  Melvin  (1950),  B.A.,  Brown  University;  M.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

A.  Hewson  Michie,  Jr.  (1959),  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Arnold  E.  Nelson  (1973),  B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College; 
M.S.,  Long  Island  University;  Ph.D.,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity; Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Rosemary  Nelson  (1973),  B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College; 
M.A.,  Texas  Christian  University;  Instructor  in  Psychology 
and  Education. 

Virginia  Newell  (1969),  A.B.,  Talladega  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  Education. 

Stephen  R.  Nohlgren  (1966)****,  B.A.,  Augustant  College; 
M.S.P.H.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology. 

Charles  B.  Pate  (1971),  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Sally  P.  Rackley  (1965),  B.A.,  Colby  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  Associate  Professor  of 
Classics. 

Nan  P.  Rufty  (1966),  B.S.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro;  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Edwin  F.  Shewmake  (1950),  B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Professor  of  Art. 

Louise  Pearson  Smith  (1976),  A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University;  Instructor  in  Classics. 

Margaret  Petrea  Snow  (1953),  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 


****On  leave  1974-76 
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Donald  Stevens  (1975).  B.A..  Universit)  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A., 
Columbia  University;  A.B.D..  Duke  University;  Instructor  in 
Religion. 

PoIIyanna  G.  Stewart  (1968),  B.S..  Appalachian  State  University; 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Adam  Stiener  (  1966),  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon;  Assistant 
Professor  of  German. 

Doroth)  Fine  Sulkin  (  1976),  B.A.,  Universit)  of  Alabama;  Instruc- 
tor in  Biology. 

Anthony  Swider  (  1^68),  B.S.,  M.A..  Universit)  of  .Alabama;  In- 
structor in  Art  Education, 

Michael  ('.  Thomas  (1972),  B.A..  Baylor  University;  S.T.B.,  Har- 
vard University  Divinity  School;  M.A..  Universit)  of  Alabama; 
Ph.D..  Universit)  of  North  Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

Clark  A.  Thompson  (1964).  B.A..  Universit)  of  Rochester;  B.D.. 
Harvard  Divinity  School;  Th.M..  Duke  University;  Ph.D.. 
Brown  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Religion,  College 
Chaplain. 

Elmer  R.  Trumbull  (1976),  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  Ph.D..  Uni- 
versit)  oi  Illinois;    Visiting  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Alfonso  Villarino  (1974).  Madrid  and  Oviedo  Universities;  Ph.D.. 
Case  Western  Reserve  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Span- 
ish. 

Bernhard  von  Nicolai  (1971).  B.A.,  University  of  Toledo;  M.A., 
Stanford  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Michael  Weiner  (1976).  B.B.A..  City  University  of  New  York; 
Ph.D..  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook;  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Robert  Lewis  Wendt  (  1955).  B.A..  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Universit} ; 
M.A..  Southern  Methodist  University;  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

William  Heckler  White  (1955).  B.A..  B.S..  Hampden-Sydney  Col- 
lege; MA.  Ph.D..  Lehigh   University;  Professor  of  English. 

Robert  Lee  Wolf  (1973).  B.S..  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.S.. 
I  niversity  oi  Missouri;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

.Anne  Woodward  (I960).  A.B..  Duke  University;  M.A..  University 
ot  North  Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Bett)  H.  Wooten  M974).  B.S..  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro:  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
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Louise  Cox  Bowen,  Piano  Diploma,  Salem  College;  Private  Study 
Elizabeth  Quale,  Francis  Moore,  Teresita  Carreno  Blois.  and 
Hans  Barth;  Instructor  in  Piano,  Emeritus. 

Mary  Frances  Cash,  B.M.,  Salem  College;  Associate  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists;  Professional  Study,  Eastman  School  of 
Music;  Associate  Professor  of   Theory,   Emeritus. 

Paul  Willard  Peterson,  B.S..  Eastman  School  of  Music;  M.M., 
Northwestern  University;  Professional  Study,  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  and  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  Private  Study,  John 
Toms,  Arthur  Kraft,  Alfred  Spouse,  T.  Austin-Ball,  and  Frede- 
rick Haywood;  Professor  of  Voice,  Emeritus. 

Frances  Home  Avera  (1952)*,  B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Professional  Study,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Janice  Harsanyi  (1973),  B.M.,  Westminister  Choir;  Graduate  Study, 
Academy  of  Vocal  Arts;  Conductor,  Choral  Ensemble. 

Margaret  Frances  Hart  (1972):\  B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M., 
University  of  Illinois;  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Hans  Heidemann  (1951),  B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Piano  Diploma,  Juilliard 
School  of  Music;  Professional  Study,  Brooklyn  Cinservatory; 
Private  Study,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Wallinford-Riegger,  Moriz  and 
Hedwig  Rosenthal,  and  Daniel  Ericourt;  Professor  of  Piano. 

Marlene  Hoirup  ( 1973 ) :::,  B.M.,  Northwestern  University;  Juilliard 
School  of  Music;  Graduate  Study,  Hoch  Schuler,  Fuer  Musik, 
Frankfurt,  Germany;  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Eugene  M.  Jacobowsky  (1950),  B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music; 
M.A.,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University;  Private  Study, 
Eduard  Dethier,  Ivan  Galamian,  Ronald  Murat,  Louis  PUer- 
singer,  and  Dezo  Szigeti;  Professor  of   Violin. 

Joan  E.  Jacobowsky  (1951),  B.S..  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A., 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University;  Private  Study,  Mad- 
ame Winetskaja.  Belle  Julie  Soudant,  Edith  Piper.  K.  B.  Rem- 
ley;  Professor  of  Voice. 

Carol  Moore  Johnson  (1971),  Professional  Study.  Stetson  Univer- 
sity; Private  Study,  Massie  Johnson,  Harold  Jones;  Instructor 
in  Percussion  Instruments. 

Ann  Listokin  (1967) *,  Professional  Study,  Institute  of  Modern 
Piano  Technique,  Mannes  College  of  Music;  Private  Study. 
Hans  Neumann.  Instructor  in  Piano. 
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Charles  R.  Medlin  I  1963),  Professional  Study.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Juilliard  School  of  Music:  Instructor  in  Cello 
and  Piano. 

John  S.  Mueller  (1955),  B.M.,  Oberlin  College  Conservatory; 
M.M..  University  of  Michigan.  D.M.A.,  Boston  University; 
Professional  Study,  Columbia  University,  and  State  Institute 
of  Music.  Frankfurt,  Germany,  as  Fulbright  Scholar;  Private 
Study,  Arthur  Poister,  Grigg  Fountain,  Vernon  de  Tar,  and 
Helmut  Walcha;  Professor  of  Organ. 

Margaret  Snodgrass  Mueller  (1958),  B.M.,  M.M..  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory. Professional  Study.  Kansas  University,  State  Institute 
of  Music.  Frankfurt,  Germany,  as  Fulbright  Scholar,  and  Pans. 
France  as  Aeolian  grantee  in  organ;  Private  Study.  Helmut 
Walcha,  Maria  Jager.  and  Andre  Marchal.  Associate  Professor 
of  Piano  and  Organ. 

Ewald  V.  \oltc  (1969),  B.M..  M.M..  Ph.D..  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; Professional  Study,  Yale  University.  Professor  of  Music 
History. 

Patricia  Pence-Sokoloff  (  1965).  B.S..  West  Chester  State  University; 
Pennsylvania;  Professional  Study.  University  o\'  Colorado,  Tem- 
ple University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard  University, 
Philadelphia  Musical  Academy;  Private  Study,  Carlos  Salzedo, 
Edna  Phillips,  and  Alice  Chalifoux;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Harp  and  Music  Literature. 

Edith  Turpin  Potter  (I966)::.  B.A.,  Vassar  College;  Professional 
Study.  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Fontainbleau,  France,  University 
of  North  Carolina:  Private  Study.  Robert  Casadesus;  Instructor 
in  Piano,  Dean.  School  of  Music. 

June  Louise  Samson  (1947).  B.M..  Pembroke  College  in  Brown 
University;  M.A..  Smith  College;  Professional  Study.  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  University 
of  Innsbruck.  Ithaca  College,  and  Eastman  School  of  Music; 
Associate  Professor  of   Music  Education  &   Vfusicology. 

Clemens  Sandresk)  (1952),  B.A.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A..  Har- 
vard University;  Professional  Study,  Longy  School  of  Music. 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  Columbia  University;  Private 
Study,  Oswald  Jonas  and  Lib   Dumont;  Professor  of  Piano. 

Margaret  Vardell  Sandresky  (1946).  B.M..  Salem  College;  M.M., 
University  o\'  Rochester;  Professional  Study.  State  Instutite  of 
Music.  Frankfurt.  Germain,  as  Fulbright  Scholar;  Professor  of 
Composition  ik  Theory. 

■Preparatory  School  Faculty 
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Nancy  Wurtele  (1962),  B.M.,  University  of  Southern  California; 
M.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  D.M.A.,  University  of  South- 
ern California;  Professional  Study,  Tanglewood  Music  Festival, 
and  Academia  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome  as  Fulbright-Italian 
Government  Grantee;  Private  Study.  John  Crown,  Alice  Ehlers, 
Gabor  Rejto,  Louis  Persinger,  Rosina  Lhevinne,  and  Halsey 
Stevens;  Associate  Professor  of  Piano. 


The  Alumnae  Association 

The  Alumnae  Association,  organized  in  1886,  offers  member- 
ship to  all  graduates  and  former  students  of  Salem  College.  The 
purpose  of  the  Association  are  to  foster  among  the  alumnae  a 
spirit  of  continuing  fellowship  and  service;  to  interpret  Salem  Col- 
lege to  the  communities  in  which  they  live;  to  promote  among  alum- 
nae an  active  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  Salem  College; 
and  to  enable  the  College  to  maintain  educational  and  cultural  re- 
lationships with  its  alumnae.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  is  held  in  the  spring. 

The  Alumnae  Office  publishes  the  Alumnae  Magazine,  con- 
ducts the  Alumnae  Fund,  and  maintains  the  alumnae  files  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs.  The  Alumnae 
House,  a  college-owned  building  which  was  restored  by  the  alumnae 
in  1948.  serves  as  an  office  and  guest  house  with  a  reception  room 
and  rooms  for  alumnae,  relatives  of  students  and  college  guests. 
The  Association  is  a  member  of  the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education.  The  income  from  the  General  Alumnae 
Fund  is  used  to  finance  the  operation  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
A  portion  of  the  Fund  is  designated  as  Gifts  to  the  College  and 
includes:  Faculty  Summer  Sabbaticals,  a  grant  enabling  summer 
study  and  research  in  this  country  and  abroad;  President's  Prizes 
for  academic  excellence;  Rondthaler  Awards  for  creative  expres- 
sion; and  the  Siewers  Room,  the  Alumnae  historical  room  in  Gram- 
ley  Library. 
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Alumnae  Executive   Board  of  Directors   1975-76 

President:  Mrs.  Julius  Howell   (Anne  Southern  '48) 

1031    Arbor  Road,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27104 
1st  Vice  President:   Mrs.  Harold  Dunnagan   (Anne  Crenshaw  '57) 

204    Merewood,    Belmont,    North   Carolina   2S012 
2nd  Vice  President:  Mrs.  John  Bivins  (Mary  Lucy  Hudgens  '66) 

200  Wicklow  Road.  Winston-Salem,   North  Carolina  27106 
3rd  Vice  President:  Mrs.  Bailey  Liipfert,  Jr.  (Nancy  Evans  '58) 

120  1   Nottingham  Road,  Rocky  Mount.  North  Carolina  27801 
Secretary:   Mrs.  H.   D.  Holdemess.  Jr.    (Mary  Dameron  '66) 

3940  Bristol   Road,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27707 
Treasurer:   Mrs.   Barbara   Paffe   (Barbara  Berry  '56) 

1604  Cherokee  Drive.  High  Point,  North  Carolina  27260 


Center  for  Special  Education 

Lucia   R.   Karnes.   B.S..   M.A..   Ph.D.  Director 

June  L.  Orton.  B.A..  M.S.S.  Consultant 


Library 

W.  Robert  Woerner,  B.A..  M.A.,  M.S.  Librarian 

Ann  D.  Ellington,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  M.S.       Technical  Services  Librarian 
Susan  S.  Taylor,  A.  B.,  M.L.S.  Public  Services  Librarian 


Lifespan  Center 

Judith   D.   Homer.   B.S.N.,   M.A.Ed.  Director 

Judv  Aanstad,  B.A.,  M.A..  Ed.S.  Counselor 


Faculty  Committees  for   1975-76 

Academic  Council  January  Program 

Admissions  Lecture  and  Assembly 

Curriculum  Library 

Faculty  Affairs  Faculty  Advisory  Board 
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Fact  Sheet 

Date  of  founding:      1772 
Calendar:     4-1-4 

Degrees  granted:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of 
Science 

Fields  of  study:  American  studies,  art,  biology,  chemistry,  classical 
languages,  classical  studies,  economics,  English,  fine  arts,  French. 
German,  history,  home  economics,  Latin,  mathematics,  medical 
technology,  music  education,  music  performance,  psychology. 
religion,  religion/ philosophy,  sociology,  Spanish 

Special  programs:  Interdisciplinary  courses,  off-campus  internships, 
pre-med  and  pre-law  advising,  study  abroad  opportunities,  teacher 
certification  (art,  music,  early  childhood,  intermediate,  secondary, 
learning  disabilities),  United  Nation's  semester,  Washington  se- 
mester 

Cross  registration:  Wake  Forest  University,  Winston-Salem  State  Uni- 
versity, North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 

Required  freshman  courses:     English  composition,  physical  education 

Faculty:     77  (56%  earned  PhD's  or  other  terminal  degrees,  48%  female) 

Student-faculty  ratio:      10:1 

Average  size  of  classes:      16  students 

Location:  Metropolitan  area  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  (popu- 
lation 150,000)  across  from  Old  Salem  Restoration 

Size  of  campus:     57  acres 

Library  facilities:  100,000  volume  book  collection,  400  current  periodi- 
cals, 5,000  microcards  and  microfilms 

Number  of  dormitories:     7,  accommodating  from  30  to  137  students 

Size  of  student  body:     500  Boarding  students 
64  Day  students 
139  Continuing  Education  students 

703  Total 
Number  of  degree  candidates:      173  freshmen 

155  sophomores 
117  juniors 
121  seniors 
566  Total 
Geographical  distribution:     45%   in-state,  55%   out  of  state 
Students  on  scholarship:     20%  receiving  an  average  amount  of  $2050.00 
Students  involved  in  Honors  Programs  and  Independent  Studies: 
5%   Honors 
7%    Independent  Studies 
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College  Calendar  1976-1977 

1976  Fall  Term 

\ugus1  29  Sunda\  Freshman   Orientation 

September         l    Wednesday   Registration 

( )pening  Convocation 

2  Thursday      Classes  begin 

27  Mondaj         Founders'   Day.  Classes  suspended 
October           20  Wednesday   5:05   p.m.   Mid-term  break  begins 

25  Monday  Classes  resume 

November       23  Tuesday  5:05  p.m.  Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

24  Wednesday  Travel  day 

2(>  Monday  Classes  resume 

December       10  Fridaj  Last  daj   of  classes 

I  1    Saturday  Fall   term  examinations  begin 

16  Thursday  Fall   term  examinations  end   and 
Christmas  vacation  begins 

1977  January    Perm 

January  3   Monday         Januar)    Term   begins 

28  Friday  January    Term  ends 

1977   Spring  Term 

February  2   Wednesday    Registration 

3  Thursday       Classes   begin 

March  25   Friday  5:05   p.m.   Spring  recess  begins 

April  4   Monday  Classes   resume 

May  12  Thursday  Last  day  of  classes 

13   Friday  Spring   term   examinations  begin 

18   Wednesday  Spring  term   examinations  end 

22  Sunday  Commencement 

The  Residence  Halls  and  Dining  Room  will  he  closed  during 
the  following  vacation  periods:  Mid-term  break.  Thanksgiving. 
Christmas.  January-term  break,  and  spring  recess.  The  Residence 
Halls  close  after  the  last  class  on  the  day  vacation  period  begins 
ami   re-open   at   3:00   p.m.   on   the  da\    before  classes  resume. 

Students  enrolled  in  courses  at  Wake  Forest  University  will 
be  housed. 
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Salem  College 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Catalogue  1977-1978 

The  two  hundred  fifth  session 


The  Salem  College  catalogue  includes  the  official  announce- 
ments of  academic  programs  and  policies.  It  is  assumed,  of  course. 
that  students  are  responsible  for  knowledge  of  information  con- 
tained therein.  The  listing  of  courses  in  this  catalogue  is  meant  to 
indicate  the  content  and  scope  of  the  curriculum,  but  changes  are 
necessary  according  to  circumstance,  and  the  actual  offerings  in  an\ 
one  term  ma\  need  to  differ  from  prior  announcements.  Programs 
and  policies  are  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time  in  accord 
with  the  procedures  established  by  the  faculty  and  administration 
of   the   College. 

Salem  College  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  national,  or 
ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and  activities 
generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  of  this  institution. 
It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  or 
ethnic  origin  in  administration  of  its  educational  policies,  admis- 
sions policies,  scholarship  or  loan  programs,  or  other  institution- 
administered  programs. 

Salem  College  is  an  equal-opportunity  educational  institution, 
as  defined  by  Title  6  of    The  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1964. 


Salem  College  is  published  monthly  except  January.  July,  and  November 
by  Salem  College.  P.  O.  Box  105S4.  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina  27108. 
Phone:  919  7  23-7961. 

Second-class  postage  paid  at  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina.  Salem 
College.  April.  1977:  Volume  XIX.  number  7. 
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Fact  Sheet  (1976-77) 

Date  of  founding:      1772 
Calendar:      4-1-4 

Degrees  granted:  Bachelor  ol  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of 
Science 

Fields  ol  study:  American  studies,  art.  biology,  chemistry,  classical 
languages,  classical  studies,  economics.  English,  tine  arts,  French. 
German,  history,  home  economics,  Latin,  mathematics,  medical 
technology,  music  education,  music  performance,  philosophy. 
psychology,  religion,  religion   philosophy,  sociology,  Spanish. 

Special  programs:  Interdisciplinary  courses,  off-campus  internships, 
pre-med  and  pre  law  advising,  study  abroad  opportunities,  teacher 
certification  (art.  music,  earls  childhood,  intermediate,  secondary, 
learning  disabilities).  United  Nation's  semester,  Washington  se- 
mester.  American    Dietetics   Association   accreditation. 

Cross  registration:  Wake  Forest  University,  Winston-Salem  State  Uni- 
versity, North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 

Required   freshman  courses:      English  composition,  physical  education 

Faculty:      70  (5c)rr   earned  PhD's  or  other  terminal  degrees.  41%    female) 

Student-faculty  ratio:      1>:I 

Average  size  ol  classes:      15  students 

Location:  Metropolitan  area  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  (popu- 
lation  150,000)  across  from  Old  Salem  Restoration 

Size  of  campus:     57  acres 

Library  facilities:  1  ()(),()()()  volume  book  collection.  400  current  periodi- 
cals,  5,000  microcards  and   microfilms 

Number  of  dormitories:      7,  accommodating   from   30  to  140  students 

Size  of  student   body:     474   Boarding  students 
66   Day   students 

76  Continuing  Education  students 
616  Total 

Number  of  degree  candidates:      164   freshmen 
(as  of  fall   1976)  151    sophomores 

1  1  3   juniors 
1  10  seniors 
540  Total 
Geographical   distributions'.   54f"<-    in-state,   46%    out  of   state 
Students  on  scholarship:      20%   receiving  an  average  amount  of  $2235.00 
Students  involved  in  Honors  Programs  and  Independent  Studies: 
5%    Honors 
l°c    Independent  Studies 
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1977  Fall  Term 

September        4  Sunday 

7  Wednesday 


October 


November 


December 


8  Thursday 
3  Monday 
19  Wednesday 
24  Monday 

23  Wednesday 
28  Monday 

15  Thursday 

16  Friday 

21  Wednesday 


1978  January  Term 


January 


3  Tuesday 
27  Friday- 


Freshman  Orientation 

Registration 

Opening  Convocation 

Classes  begin 

Founders'  Day.  Classes  suspended 

5:05  p.m.  Mid-term  break  begins 

Classes  resume 

12:15  p.m.  Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Fall  term  examinations  begin 

Fall  term  examinations  end  and 

Christmas  vacation  begins 


January  Term  begins 
January  Term  ends 


1978  Spring  Term 


February 


March 


May 


1  Wednesday  Registration 

2  Thursday      Classes  begin 

10  Friday  5:05  p.m.   Spring  recess  begins 

20  Monday        Classes  resume 

11  Thursday      Last  day  of  classes 

12  Friday  Spring  term  examinations  begin 
17  Wednesday  Spring  term  examinations  end 

21  Sunday         Commencement 


The  Residence  Halls  and  Dining  Room  will  be  closed  during 
the  following  vacation  periods:  Mid-term  break,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  January-term  break,  and  spring  recess.  The  Residence 
Halls  close  after  the  last  class  on  the  day  vacation  period  begins 
and  re-open  at  3:00  p.m.  on  the  day  before  classes  resume. 


College  Calendar 


College  and  Community 


History  of  Salem  College 

In  1772  when  the  settlers  of  Salem  opened  a  "school  for  little 
girls"  in  the  Gemein  Haus  on  the  village  square,  they  pioneered 
the  long  and  uncertain  history  of  women's  education  in  Colonial 
America.  The  Moravians  had  brought  to  this  country  a  high  regard 
for  the  education  of  all  people,  including  the  then  unique  convic- 
tion that  females  should  also  be  educated. 

Independence  in  thought  and  action  have  always  been  valued 
at  Salem.  In  the  I770's  the  Single  Sisters,  the  unmarried  women  of 
the  early  Moravian  community,  were  economically  self-sufficient, 
a  rare  condition  for  women  at  that  time.  The  Moravians  were  more 
concerned,  however,  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  which  an 
education  imposes.  The  education  these  Moravian  women  passed 
along  to  the  succeeding  generations  of  Salem  students  emphasized 
those  skills  which  allow  women  to  reason,  to  adapt,  to  build. 

Under  the  steady  pressure  by  people  of  many  faiths,  the  Mo- 
ravians enlarged  the  size  and  concept  of  the  girls'  school  at  the 
turn  oi  the  century.  In  1802  Salem  Boarding  School  was  formally 
established  and  in  1866  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Legislature  as  Salem  Female  Academy.  During  the 
years  of  the  Civil  War.  parents  in  all  parts  of  the  South  sent  their 
daughters  to  Salem  because  it  was  considered  a  place  of  refuge  and 
security  from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  reputation  of  the  school  was 
strengthened  and  many  officers'  families  continued  to  seek  admis- 
sion for  their  daughters  after  the  war.  The  first  collegiate  degree 
was  conferred  in  1890.  and  in  1907  official  college  status  was 
granted,  thus  separating  the  institution  into  Salem  Academy  and 
Salem  College. 

Through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present, 
Salem  has  continued  to  grow.  Today  Salem  College  offers  three 
degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of 
Music.  Twenty-two  areas  provide  the  basis  of  study,  along  with 
special  programs,  of  a  liberal  arts  education  at  Salem. 
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Current  Educational  Purposes 

The  commitments  of  Salem  College  are  surprisingly  similar 
to  those  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Salem  has  remained  small,  de- 
voted to  the  liberal  arts,  and  dedicated  to  the  education  of  women. 
The  primary  responsibility  of  the  faculty  is  to  teach.  Faculty  mem- 
bers know  their  students  and  work  with  them  as  individuals. 

The  emphasis  at  Salem  College  has  been  on  affording  students 
the  best  that  the  liberal  arts  can  provide.  To  understand  what  the 
human  race  has  thought  and  done,  to  become  more  literate  and 
articulate,  to  assume  greater  intellectual  independence  of  pro- 
fessors and  peers,  to  develop  new  competencies,  and  to  explore  new 
areas  freely — these  are  the  achievements  of  a  liberal  education. 

Although  Salem  has  always  been  concerned  with  preparation 
for  careers,  it  is  not  a  vocational  school;  instead  it  has  chosen  to 
face  the  more  complex  challenge  of  preparing  young  women  to 
overcome  centuries  of  prejudice  and  to  participate  actively  in  all 
areas  of  human  endeavor  with  the  confidence  that  women  as  well 
as  men  are  capable  of  great  achievement. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  help  each  student  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  her  own  integrity  as  a  person,  and  to  prepare 
herself  for  a  role  of  leadership  in  the  world. 


Academic  Standing 

Since  1922,  Salem  College  has  been  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  highest  accredit- 
ing agency  for  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  Southern  States.  Salem 
is  also  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  and 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  School  of  Music  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Music,  with  requirements  for  admission  and  gradua- 
tion in  accordance  with  published  regulations  of  this  Association. 
The  course  in  Medical  Technology  is  recognized  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Salem  College  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Nation- 
al Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  for  the  pre- 
paration  of  elementary   and  secondary  teachers. 

Students  who  receive  degrees  from  Salem  College  are  eligible 
to  be  admitted  unconditionally  by  leading  graduate  and  professional 
schools. 
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The  College  as  Community 

A  small,  residential  community  provides  excellent  opportunities 
for  a  student  to  participate  in  her  own  education.  For  this  reason. 
Salem  College  limits  the  size  of  the  student  body  to  approximately 
six  hundred  students  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  faculty  and  staff.  A 
regular  full-time  student  of  normal  college  age  (17-22)  must  live 
in  college  residence  halls  unless  she  makes  her  home  with  members 
of  her  immediate  family. 

Salem  College  remains  responsive  to  the  educational  needs  of 
the  South,  although  the  five  hundred  resident  students  now  rep- 
resent twenty-two  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  several 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  social,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Sixty  students  are  enrolled  as  day  students,  and  many 
women  from  the  Winston-Salem  community  continue  their  educa- 
tion on  a  part-time  basis  at  Salem. 

Within  the  city,  the  College  cooperates  with  a  variety  of 
educational  institutions,  including  Wake  Forest  University.  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital,  Winston- 
Salem  State  University,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  and 
the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  public  schools. 


Assets  and  Activities 

The  resources  of  Salem  as  a  small  college  are  augmented  by 
those  of  Winston-Salem,  a  city  of  approximately  150,000,  which 
is  a  rich  educational  and  cultural  center  of  North  Carolina. 

At  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  fifty  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  two  hundred  miles  inland,  Winston-Salem  has  a 
temperate   climate   with    marked   seasonal    changes. 

The  fifty-seven  acre  campus  faces  Salem  Square  on  the  west, 
the  center  of  the  historical  restoration  area  of  Old  Salem.  A  local 
citizens'  group.  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  is  restoring  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  community  to  its  status  prior  to  1820.  Five  of  the 
College  buildings  were  landmarks  of  the  early  community. 

The  traditions  of  the  Moravian  community  and  the  restored 
Old  Salem  village  play  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  College. 
The  Moravian  Lovefeast.  the  Candle  Tea  at  Christmas,  and  the 
Easter  Sunrise  Service  are  impressive  celebrations.  Salem  College, 
the  Home  Moravian  Church,  and  Old  Salem  share  Salem  Square, 
the  sounds  of  Salem  bells,  and  a  rich  heritage. 

The  Salem  student  has  a  wide  selection  of  extracurricular 
activities.    Besides    intramural    and    intercollegiate    sports,    popular 
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recreation  includes  horseback  riding,  skiing  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  and  exploring  the  Outer  Banks.  Further  activities 
are  available  at  nearby  colleges  and  universities — Davidson,  Duke, 
North  Carolina  State,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  and  Wake  Forest. 

The  College  and  community  provide  many  cultural  opportuni- 
ties. On  campus,  the  Fine  Arts  Center  presents  the  work  of  visitors 
and  students.  Nearby,  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary 
Art,  the  Arts  Council  in  the  Community  Center,  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  Wake  Forest  University,  and  Winston-Salem 
State  University  all  offer  art  exhibits  and  classes. 

Concerts  and  recitals  by  the  Salem  School  of  Music  faculty 
and  students,  as  well  as  guest  artists,  are  presented  regularly  for 
the  community.  Winston-Salem  offers  many  music  programs  by  the 
Symphony  and  music  schools  of  other  local  colleges. 

The  Pierrette  Players  of  the  College  perform  dramatic  works 
and  programs  of  the  Readers'  Theater.  In  Winston-Salem,  plays 
are  regularly  scheduled  by  the  Little  Theater,  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Wake  Forest  University  Theater.  There 
are  several  film  series  in  addition  to  local  cinemas. 

Speakers,  among  them  the  Rondthaler  Lecturers,  stimulate  the 
interchange  of  ideas.  Biennially,  Salem  sponors  a  two-day  symposium 
on  a  subject  in  education,  technology,  politics,  or  the  arts.  The  1976 
symposium  was  "Woman's  Freedom:  Illusion  or  Reality?"  Other 
lectures  open  to  Salem  students  include  those  in  the  Reynolda 
House  Art  Series  and  the  Wake  Forest  University  Lecture  Series. 

Volunteer  work  is  available  to  students  in  the  community 
action  program,  in  hospitals  and  schools,  and  political  organiza- 
tions. Interships  for  academic  credit  are  available  with  law  offices, 
newspaper  staffs,  television  stations,  state  legislators,  and  local 
artists. 


The  Campus 

The  Dale  H.  Gramley  Library,  built  in  1937  and  remodeled 
and  expanded  in  1972,  is  a  four-story  building,  modern  in  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  The  book  collection  contains  over  100,000 
volumes  and  is  kept  current  with  the  addition  of  4,000  new  titles  a 
year.  The  Library  is  currently  receiving  380  periodicals  and  nine 
newspapers.  A  new  Audio-Visual  Room  houses  a  collection  of 
microfilm  and  non-musical  recordings,  with  the  equipment  for  their 
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use.   Musical  recordings  and  music  scores  arc  housed  in  the  Music 
Library  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center. 

The  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center,  completed  in  1965.  contains  the 
Ralph  P.  Manes  Auditorium,  seating  800;  the  H.  A.  Shirley  Recital 
Hall,  seating  220;  the  workshop  theater,  seating  200;  extensive  art 
galler)  space;  and  complete  facilities  for  the  School  of  Music,  the 
Department  of  Ail.  the  Department  o\'  Psychology  and  Education, 
and  the  program  in  drama.  There  are  fourteen  music  teaching 
studios,  twenty-eight  practice  rooms,  a  library,  four  record-listening 
rooms,  classrooms,  offices,  a  rehearsal-lecture  hall,  and  large  art 
studios. 

Built  in  1855  in  a  period  of  classical  architectural  revival. 
Main  Hall  contains  the  offices  oi  the  .Academic  Dean,  the  Registrar, 
and  the  Director  of  Admissions;  faculty  offices  and  classrooms;  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Information  Services,  the  Supply  Center,  and 
the  "Back  Door."  a  faculty-student  lounge. 

The  Resilience  Halls  possess  a  harmony  of  look  and  sty  I c 
even  though  covering  a  wide  span  of  construction:  Sister's  House 
(1785),  South  Half  (1802),  Alice  Clewell  Dormitory  (1922). 
Louisa  Wilson  Bitting  Dormitory  (1930),  Hattie  Strong  Residence 
(1942),  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Dormitory  (1957).  and  Dale 
H.  Gramley  Dormitory  (1965).  In  addition  to  residence  facilities, 
mostly  double  rooms,  the  dormitories  contain  study,  social  recrea- 
tion, and  utility  rooms. 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  early  Moravian  building  on  the  campus 
is  the  Office  Building,  a  house  built  in  1810  for  the  "Inspector," 
as  the  head  of  the  early  school  was  called.  Renovated  in  1936  and 
restored  in  1967,  it  has  offices  for  the  President,  the  Development 
staff,  and  the  Institutional  Services  staff. 

Old  Chapel  (1856)  holds  the  Day  Student  Center,  the  Comp- 
troller's Office,  faculty  offices,  and  classrooms.  In  Corrin  Hall  are 
the  college  refectory.  Student  Center,  and  student  offices.  Lehman 
Hall  (1892)  houses  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Lifespan 
Center,  and  the  offices  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement  and 
Financial  Aid.  Other  buildings  on  campus  are  Center  for  Special 
Education  ( 1  888  ) ;  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  Home  Management  House 
(1903);  Annie  Spencer  Penn  Alumnae  House  (1817);  President's 
House  (1844);  Rondthaler  Science  Building  (1951,  1960);  Gym- 
nasium (1937,  1958);  and  Bahnson  Memorial  Infirmary  (1925). 
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Student  Services 


Counseling 

The  counseling  of  students  is  an  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program  at  Salem  College.  The  aim  is  to  help  Salem  women 
understand  their  potential  -  and  achieve  maximum  effectiveness 
in  college  and  in  society.  Entering  students  are  assisted  in  their 
adjustment  to  college  by  an  orientation  program  which  acquaints 
them  with  academic  courses,  ideals  of  the  College,  the  Honor 
System,  and  responsibilities  of  membership  in  the  community. 
Student  advisers  assist  new  students  throughout  the  first  term. 

The  Academic  Dean  serves  as  general  academic  adviser  for 
all  students.  In  addition,  each  freshman  is  assigned  to  a  faculty 
member  who  acts  as  adviser  in  academic  matters.  Sophomores  are 
assigned  to  faculty  advisers  in  the  departments  in  which  they  expect 
to  major.  Junior  and  senior  women  work  with  the  chairmen  of  their 
major  departments.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  degree  have  faculty  advisers  appointed  from  the  music 
faculty. 

The  Dean  of  Students  counsels  those  students  with  social  and 
extra-curricular  problems.  The  Dean  and  her  staff  supervise  residence 
halls  and  student  activities  in  order  to  provide  the  best  environment 
for  each  student's  personal  and  academic  development. 


Lifespan  Center 

Educational,  career,  and  personal  counseling  is  available  to 
students  through  the  Lifespan  Center.  The  Center  serves  students 
and  people  of  the  community  by  helping  them  develop  unique 
and  fulfilling  life  styles  through  individual  and  group  counseling, 
seminars  and  workshops,  interest  and  ability  testing,  educational/ 
career/volunteer   information,    and   referral   services. 

Services  are  offered  to  students  as  part  of  student  fees.  Varying 
fees  are  charged  to  community  participants. 
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Career  Planning  and   Placement 

Salem  College  assumes  that  career  planning  is  an  important 
part  of  the  educational  process.  The  College  recognizes  that  career 
planning  is  the  result  of  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  student's 
own  interests,  skills,  and  goals.  The  Placement  Office  works  closely 
with  the  Lifespan  Center,  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  the  heads  of 
the  academic  departments  to  encourage  each  student  to  begin  this 
process  early  in  her  college  career.  An  important  tool  in  this  process 
is  the  Career  Reading  Room,  maintained  by  the  Placement  Office 
and  located  in  Lehman  Hall.  This  room  contains  information  on 
career  opportunities,  graduate  and  professional  schools,  and  sum- 
mer employment. 

The  Office  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement  helps  to  prepare 
students  for  the  job  market  by  scheduling  workshops  on  resume 
writing  and  job  interviewing.  Each  senior  is  encouraged  to  open  a 
placement  file  so  that  upon  her  request,  letters  of  reference  can  be 
sent  to  prospective  employers.  A  senior  may  schedule  interviews 
with  employers  who  visit  Salem  College  and  Wake  Forest  University. 
The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office  urges  all  students  to 
talk   with   recruiters   from   graduate   and   professional   schools. 


Health  Services 

A  student  who  is  ill  is  cared  for  in  the  infirmary  by  the  college 
physican  anil  by  registered  nurses  who  are  available  at  all  times. 
Additional  medical  and  surgical  facilities  are  readily  available  at 
the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  and  other  local  hospitals. 

The  College  has  arranged  for  a  group  accident  and  sickness  in- 
surance coverage.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  policy  is 
furnished  to  each  student  in  August. 
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Student  Activities  and  Organizations 


Student  Government  Association  includes  in  its  membership  all 
students  of  the  College.  The  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  foster 
the  individual  and  community  interests  of  Salem  College  students  by 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  by  creating  a  spirit  of  unity, 
and  by  developing  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  adherence 
to  the  honor  tradition  of  Salem  College. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  a  Legislative  Board,  Interdorm 
Council,  Honor  Council,  and  Executive  Board.  The  Faculty  Ad- 
visory Board  works  with  these  groups  in  creating  and  maintaining 
campus  standards.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Board, 
students  are  named  as  consultants  or  voting  members  on  committees 
of  the  faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Clubs  and  Organizations 

April  Arts  organizes  activities  throughout  the  year  and  sponsors 
a  week  in  April  devoted  to  the  arts.  The  program  coordinates  con- 
tributions in  music,  art,  dance,  and  literature  from  students  and 
faculty;  craft  seminars  with  instruction;  and  visiting  entertainers, 
such  as  folk  singers. 

Choral  Ensemble  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  presentation  of 
choral  music.  Several  concerts  are  given  during  the  course  of  the 
year  and  occasional  trips  are  made  to  other  cities  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Any  student,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  is  eligible 
for  membership. 

Dansalems  is  a  group  for  students  interested  in  developing 
techniques  and  appreciation  for  modern  dance.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  the  student  to  choreograph  and  perform  during  the  year 
and  at  the  spring  concert. 

Day  Student  Association  works  to  involve  the  day  students  in 
many  aspects  of  the  Salem  community.  Under  the  direction  of  this 
association,  day  students  are  offered  the  opportunity  of  participation 
in  all  campus  activities.  The  president  of  the  Day  Student  Associa- 
tion is  a  member  of  Interclub  Council  and  the  Legislative  Board. 
Visitors  are  welcome  in  the  Day  Student  Center,  located  in  the  history 
wing  behind  the  Comptroller's  Office. 
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IRS  (1  Represent  Salem)  is  the  social  organization  of  Salem 
College.  It  provides  social  activities  on  campus,  such  as  student- 
lacultv  mixers,  freshman  mixers  with  other  colleges,  a  spring  week- 
end with  a  concert  and  dance,  and  Christmas  tree  lighting.  It  also 
sets  social  standards  and  regulations  for  Salem  students. 

The  Pierrette  Players  is  the  Salem  College  dramatic  group,  a 
club  organized  lor  die  purpose  of  developing  an  appreciation  for 
drama,  studying  and  presenting  worthwhile  plays,  teaching  the  es- 
sentials of  acting  and  production  techniques.  Two  major  produc- 
tions are  given  during  the  year. 

Student  publications  are  The  Salemite,  the  college  newspaper; 
Sights  and  Insights,  the  college  yearbook  which  is  published  by 
volunteer  staff  made  up  o\  all  classes;  and  The  Student  Handbook. 
published  by  the  Student  Government  Association.  In  addition,  a 
literary  magazine,  Incunabula,  is  published  twice  a  year.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  medium  for  the  campus  circulation  of  the  best 
student  creative  work   in  writing  and  in  the  graphic  arts. 

The  Women's  Recreational  Association  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education  directs  a  program  of  sports 
and  general  recreational  interests.  A  varied  program  permits  students 
to  choose  among  many  sports  and  activities  including  hockey,  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  pool,  tennis,  badminton,  swimming,  horseback  rid- 
ing, and  skiing.  Salem  students  compete  in  intramural  and  inter- 
collegiate sports  events. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  seeks  to  stimulate 
personal  spiritual  growth  by  means  of  a  varied  program  which  in- 
cludes student  discussions,  social  and  religious  programs,  and  service 
through  local  welfare  agencies.  Every  student  at  Salem  is  a  member 
of  the  YWCA.  The  YWCA  Cabinet  includes  representatives  from 
each  class  and  four  elected  officers  who  appoint  eight  additional 
members. 

'I  he  Winston-Salem  Symphony.  Orchestra,  and  Chorus  offers 
students  the  opportunity  to  participate  as  members  of  the  orchestra 
or  the  chorus. 

Honor  organizations  include  the  Honor  Society;  Alpha  Psi 
Omega,  a  dramatic  fraternity;  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  a  national  history 
society;  and  the  Order  of  the  Scorpion. 
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Departmental  Clubs  and  Other  Student  Organizations  include 
the  Johann  Comenius  Chapter  of  the  Student  National  Education 
Association,  the  Home  Economics  Club,  Lablings,  and  Student 
Chapter  69  of  the  Music  Educators'  National  Conference. 


Religious  Life 

As  an  institution  related  to  the  Moravian  Church,  Salem  Col- 
lege places  emphasis  on  religious  values  and  on  the  maintenance 
of  an  atmosphere  of  inquiry  —  an  atmosphere  in  which  ethical 
questions  and  answers  may  develop  on  both  group  and  personal 
levels.  The  institution  believes  that  the  examination  of  religious 
values  should  be  encouraged  in  the  college  years  and  that  instruc- 
tional guidance  should  reflect  ethical  maturity  in  the  faculty.  In 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  a  church-related  college,  the  academic 
study  of  religion  is  offered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  churches  of  Winston-Salem  and  the  denominational  chap- 
lains to  the  colleges  in  the  community  encourage  the  students  to 
participate  in  local  church  life  and  denominational  programs.  In 
addition,  these  chaplains,  through  the  Campus  Ministry,  contribute 
to  the  counseling  services  available  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students.  Personal  counseling  is  available  to  all  students  through 
the  office  of  the  College  Chaplain. 


The  Honor  Tradition 

A  tradition  of  respect  for  the  Honor  Code  is  upheld  by  the 
students,  faculty,  and  administration.  In  keeping  with  this  tradition, 
each  student  assumes  full  responsibility  for  her  actions  in  all  phases 
of  life  at  Salem  College.  In  case  of  failure  to  abide  by  the  Honor 
Code,  which  is  the  core  of  the  honor  tradition,  a  student  is  respon- 
sible for  reporting  her  infractions  to  Honor  Council.  Every  student 
is  also  responsible  for  encouraging  other  students  to  uphold  the 
Honor  Code. 
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Honor  Code 

1.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  cheating. 

2.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  stealing. 

3.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  lying. 
I  he    Honor   Council    of   the   Student   Government    Association 

deems  the  violation  of  the  Honor  Code  extremely  serious  and  ma\ 
recommend  penalties  oi  probation,  suspension,  or  expulsion.  The 
administration  o\'  the  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  the  final 
decision  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  Honor  Code. 


The  Alumnae  Association 

The  Alumnae  Office  publishes  the  Alumnae  Magazine,  con- 
ducts the  Alumnae  Fund,  and  maintains  the  alumnae  files  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs.  The  Alumnae 
House,  a  college-owned  building  which  was  restored  by  the  alumnae 
in  1948,  serves  as  an  office  and  guest  house  with  a  reception  room 
and  rooms  for  alumnae,  relatives  of  students  and  college  guests. 
The  Association  is  a  member  of  the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education.  The  income  from  the  General  Alumnae 
Fund  is  used  to  finance  the  operation  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
A  portion  oi  the  Fund  is  designated  as  Gifts  to  the  College  and 
includes:  Faculty  Summer  Sabbaticals,  a  grant  enabling  summer 
study  and  research  in  this  country  and  abroad:  President's  Prizes 
for  academic  excellence:  Rondthaler  Awards  for  creative  expres- 
sion; and  the  Siewers  Room,  the  Alumnae  historical  room  in  Gram- 
lev   Librarv. 
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Selection  of  Candidates 

Salem  is  interested  in  students  of  academic  ability,  strong 
motivation,  and  character  who  can  benefit  from  and  contribute  to 
the  total  educational  environment  of  the  College.  Students  from  all 
religious,  geographic,  racial,  and  ethnic  backgrounds  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  College. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  considers  each  application  in- 
dividually and  bases  its  decision  on  the  candidate's  school  record, 
class  rank,  the  scores  of  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  or  the  American  College  Testing  Program,  and  information 
concerning  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  Neither  the 
number  of  applicants  from  a  single  school  nor  the  need  for  financial 
aid  is  a  factor  in  admission  decisions. 

A  student  is  urged  to  write  the  Director  of  Admissions  in  re- 
gard to  units  or  selection  of  courses  as  early  as  possible  in  high 
school.  The  Director  of  Admissions  is  glad  to  advise  a  prospective 
candidate  about  her  academic  program  and  to  provide  information 
about  entrance  requirements  and  the  college  curriculum  in  time 
for  appropriate  planning  and  preparation. 

Salem  College  welcomes  visitors  to  the  campus  throughout 
the  year.  While  the  College  is  in  session,  prospective  students  may 
talk  with  Salem  students  and  faculty  and  attend  classes.  The  Office 
of  Admissions  is  open  to  give  tours  and  interviews  from  9  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  from  9  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  on  Saturdays.  The 
Office  is  closed  on  Saturdays  during  June,  July,  and  August.  Ap- 
pointments may  be  arranged  easily  by  writing  or  by  calling:  Director 
of  Admissions,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
27108.  (919)  723-7961,  Extension  212. 


Recommended  High  School  Program 

A  candidate  is  expected  to  present  sixteen  academic  units 
and  is  encouraged  to  carry  a  full  academic  program  in  her  senior 
year.  The  College  recognizes  that  variations  in  school  curricula, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  aptitudes  of  students  make  it  difficult 
for  any  one  pattern  of  entrance  units  to  be  required.  The  Admissions 
Committee  is  willing  to  consider  any  candidate  whose  credentials 
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may   vary  from   the   recommended  program. 

The   following   units   are  recommended: 

English  Four 

Foreign  language  Two  to  four 

History  Two 

Mathematics  Three 

Science  (laboratory)  One 

Elective  subjects  may  be  submitted  from  the  following:  classi- 
cal or  modern  foreign  languages;  mathematics,  which  may  include 
additional  algebra,  calculus,  geometry,  or  trigonometry;  social  studies, 
which  may  include  history,  geography,  civics,  economics,  psychology, 
or  sociology;  fine  arts;  religion;  general  science;  and  additional 
laboratory  sciences. 


Procedure  for  Admission 

1.  Official  Application.  This  form  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
non-refundable  registration  fee  of  $15.  There  is  no  deadline  for 
making  application,  but  a  prospective  student  is  encouraged  to 
apply  early  in  the  fall  of  her  senior  year.  Decisions  of  the  Admissions 
Committee  are  released  periodically,  beginning  in  January.  Salem 
College  adheres  to  the  Candidates'  Reply  Date  of  the  College 
Board,  and  accepted  freshmen  are  not  required  to  notify  the  College 
of  intention  to  enroll  before  May  1  (with  the  exception  of  Honor 
Award   recipients   and   Early   Decision   candidates). 

2.  Secondary  School  Record.  An  applicant  should  have  her 
secondary  school  record  sent  to  the  College.  This  record  should 
give  specific  information  regarding  courses,  grades,  rank  in  class, 
standardized  test  scores,  etc.,  through  the  junior  year,  and  should 
indicate  the  subjects  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

3.  Test  Requirements.  Salem  College  requires  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  o{  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or 
the  American  College  Testing  Program.  Achievement  Tests  are 
not  required  for  admission. 

The  applicant  is  responsible  for  arranging  to  take  the  SAT  or  the 
ACT  and  for  having  the  scores  reported  to  Salem  College.  Informa- 
tion and  registration  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  08540;  to  P.  O.  Box  1025.  Berkeley.  California  94701;  or  to 
ACT!  P.  O.  Box  414.  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 
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A  foreign  student,  whose  native  language  is  other  than  English, 
should  take  the  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language) 
in  time  for  her  scores  to  be  reported  to  the  College  by  February  1. 
Information  and  registration  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language,  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  08540. 

4.  Recommendations.  The  College  sends  special  forms  to  the 
references  listed  by  the  candidate  on  the  official  application  for 
admission. 

5.  Personal  interview.  A  personal  interview  is  recommended 
and  may  be  arranged  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

6.  The  School  of  Music  requires  an  audition  of  all  candidates 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  and  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  with  a  music  major.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  this  audition  be 
arranged  soon  after  formal  application  has  been  filed.  A  schedule 
of  audition  dates  will  be  furnished  upon  request,  and  appointments 
are  made  through  the  Director  of  Admissions.  Should  the  geographi- 
cal location  of  an  applicant  prohibit  a  visit  to  the  campus,  the 
School  of  Music  will  accept  a  tape  recording  of  the  applicant's 
performance  (about  twenty  minutes)  in  lieu  of  an  audition. 


Early  Decision  Plan 

The  Early  Decision  Plan  of  admission  is  designed  for  the 
student  who  has  decided  that  Salem  College  is  definitely  her  first 
choice.  This  plan  offers  a  student  an  opportunity  to  have  a  decision 
on  her  application  on  or  before  December  1  of  her  senior  year. 

An  Early  Decision  candidate  must  file  the  official  application 
not  later  than  November  1  of  the  senior  year  and  must  take  the 
SAT  or  the  ACT  before  the  November  deadline.  A  candidate  must 
agree  to  apply  only  to  Salem  College.  The  Committee  on  Admissions 
will  automatically  transfer  to  regular  admissions  the  application 
of  any  candidate  who  is  not  accepted  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan, 
and  this  candidate  may  then  make  application  to  other  colleges. 
An  accepted  candidate  who  plans  to  enter  Salem  College  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  $200  by  December  15. 


Early  Admission 

Each  year  a  few  students   are   admitted   to   Salem   after   the 
junior  year  of  high  school.  A  student  who  applies  for  Early  Ad- 
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mission  should  present  evidence  of  academic  achievement  and 
social  maturity  which  indicates  she  can  profitably  undertake  college 
work  sooner  than  most  college  entrants.  All  application  procedures 
are  the  same  as  for  those  who  apply  under  the  regular  plan  of  ad- 
mission. 

Advanced  Placement 

An  entering  freshman  ma\  apply  for  advanced  placement 
and/or  credit  if  she  submits  scores  of  four  or  five  on  the  Advanced 
Placement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
(See  page  43. ) 

Transfer  Admissions 

Each  year  students  transfer  to  Salem  College  from  other  four- 
year  and  two-year  colleges.  Normally  a  transfer  student  should 
meet  the  regular  freshman  entrance  requirements,  although  special 
consideration  is  given  to  individual  cases. 

The  following  credentials  must  be  presented  by  each  applicant 
for  admission  as  a  transfer  student: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission,  including  the  $15 
application    fee   which    is    non-refundable. 

2.  A  statement  of  good  standing  from  the  college  previously 
attended. 

3.  A  transcript  from  each  college  attended  and  a  transcript 
of  secondary  school  record. 

4.  A  catalogue  of  each  college  attended,  with  every  course  in 
which  credit  was  earned  clearly  indicated. 

5.  Scores  from  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  or  die  American  College  Testing 
Program. 

The  academic  record  at  the  college(s)  from  which  the  student 
transfers  must  show  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0  (based  on  a  4.0 
scale)  on  previous  work.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  of  D 
grade  in  excess  of  six  hours,  the  equivalent,  in  most  cases,  of  one 
and  one-half  courses. 

A  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a  full  year  of 
work  in  residence  at  Salem  in  order  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

Transfer  credits  which  will  be  accepted  toward  the  Salem  Col- 
lege degree  are  determined  by  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  Regis- 
trar. The  candidate  will  receive  a  statement  of  this  evaluation  with 
the  proviso  that  all  transfer  credit  will  be  regarded  as  tentative. 
pending  the  successful   completion   of  at   least  one   term   at   Salem. 
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Credit  for  the  first  year  of  English  remains   tentative   throughout 
the  college  program. 

A  student  who  transfers  from  a  non-accredited  institution  may 
be  required  to  take  certain  courses  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Admissions.  Whenever  necessary  or  advisable,  examinations  will 
be  given  to  validate  credit  in  subjects  offered  for  transfer. 

Continuing  Education 

Women  and  men  in  the  Winston-Salem  community  beyond  the 
normal  college  age  (17-22)  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion at  Salem  College  as  continuing  education  students.  These  per- 
sons are  welcome  to  the  classroom,  for  the  College  believes  that  life- 
long education  can  provide  information  about  current  knowledge, 
sharpen  perceptions  of  the  world,  and  help  each  individual  develop 
a  more  interested  and  interesting  view. 

Continuing  education  students  may  audit  or  enroll  in  courses 
for  credit  and  may  be  full-time  or  part-time.  Women  students  may 
be  enrolled  under  degree  or  non-degree  classification,  but  men 
students  may  be  enrolled  as  non-degree  only. 

College  housing  is  not  available  for  any  continuing  education 
student. 

Students  may  be  admitted  in  the  fall,  January,  and  spring 
terms.  Those  persons  interested  in  the  learning  disabilities  program 
may,  if  admitted,  begin  course  work  in  any  term,  although  applica- 
tions to  the  program  itself  are  acted  upon  only  in  the  summer  of 
each  year. 

Application  procedures  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  apply 
initially  as  a  degree  candidate  entail  the  submitting  of  the  applica- 
tion form,  including  the  $15  non-refundable  application  fee,  the 
submitting  of  transcript(s)  of  college  and/or  high  school  work,  and 
the  arranging  for  an  interview  with  the  Academic  Dean.  A  degree 
candidate  who  is  full-time  (defined  as  taking  three  or  more  course 
credits)  is  eligible  for  consideration  for  financial  aid. 

Application  procedures  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  apply 
initially  as  a  non-degree  student  entail  only  the  submitting  of  the 
application,  including  the  $15  non-refundable  application  fee.  Tran- 
scripts may  be  submitted  and  an  interview  arranged  if  the  student 
wishes  to  begin  long-range  planning.  A  non-degree  student  may 
not  enroll  in  more  than  three  courses  per  term.  A  non-degree  student 
is  not  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

The  continuing  education  student  who  applies  for  degree  can- 
didacy initially  or  after  having  taken  courses  at  Salem  should  be 
able  to  fulfill  freshman  and/or  transfer  requirements;  she  may  waive 
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the  high  school  and  or  transfer  entrance  requirements  by  1  )  the 
successful  completion  of  five  courses  at  Salem  or  2)  alternative 
evidence  of  satisfactory  preparation  or  aptitude. 


High  School    College  Study 

A  high  school  student  who  has  applied  for  admission  to  Salem 
College  and  who  has  completed  college  courses  elsewhere  may  re- 
quest the  Office  of  Admissions  to  submit  her  transcript  to  the  ap- 
propriate department  at  Salem  for  placement  and/or  credit  evalua- 
tion. 

Advanced  eleventh  and  twelfth-grade  students  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Forsyth  County  School  System  may  enroll  in  certain  courses 
at  Salem  College  for  college  credit  while  completing  requirements 
for  high  school  graduation.  To  be  admitted  to  the  program,  a  student 
must  fulfill  requirements  agreed  upon  by  the  local  public  school 
system  and  by  the  College. 

Information  regarding  admission  requirements  and  available 
courses  may  be  obtained  from  the  guidance  counselors  of  the  local 
high  schools  and  from  the  Salem  College  Office  of  Admissions. 
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Financial  Information 


Fees 


Resident  Students 

All  students  are  charged  a  comprehensive  fee  which  includes 
tuition,  room,  board,  infirmary  services,  and  laboratory  fees  equated 
into  a  single  charge  for  the  full  year  of  $4,500. 

A  non-refundable  reservation  deposit  of  $200  must  be  paid  by 
entering  students  by  May  1,  and  by  returning  students  by  April  1. 
The  reservation  deposit  is  deducted  from  the  full  year  charge. 

Other  payments  are  due  as  follows: 
First  term  payment — August  1 ,  $2,600. 
Second  term  payment — January  15,  $1,700. 

The  charge  for  the  first  or  second  term,  with  or  without  the 
January  Program — $2,400. 


Non-Resident  Students 

Comprehensive  fee   (including  tuition,   laboratory  fees,   etc.): 
Per  year— $2,450 
Half-year— $1,225 

The  full  fee  for  each  term  is  payable  by  registration  day. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  set  by  the  institution,  every  regu- 
lar student  must  pay  the  Student  Budget  Fee.  This  fee,  which  for 
the  year  1976-77  was  $49,  covers  class  dues,  the  yearbook,  other 
student  publications,  and  organizational  dues.  It  is  paid  directly  to 
the  Student  Government  Association  by  registration  day  of  the  fall 
term. 

Parents  desiring  to  pay  fees  on  an  installment  basis  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  plans  offered  by  The  Insured  Tuition  Payment 
Plan,  53  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108;  or  The 
Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  Concord,  New  Hampshire  03301.  Details  may 
be  secured  from  Salem  or  directly  from  these  companies. 
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Special   Fees 

I  he  charge  per  course  for  non-degree  candidates  $210 

I  he  charge  per  half-course  tor  non-degree  candidates  $105 

I  he  charge  tor  the  January    Program  only  $210 

Auditor's  lee  per  course  $   50 

Individual  instruction  in  music  (when  not  applicable  toward 
a  major  in  music),  one  hour  lesson   per  week,  per  term  $165 

Use  of  organs  lor  practice  (when  organ  is  not  taken  for 
credit   toward   a  degree),   one  hour  daily,   per  term  $    15 

Use  of  other  instruments  for  practice  (when  work  is  not  taken 
for  credit  toward  a  degree),  on^  hour  daily,  per  term  $    10 

College  music  majors  pursuing  a  full  course  of  study  will  receive 
one  hour  o\'  private  instruction  each  week  as  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive tuition  fee.  .Additional  private  instruction  will  be  charged 
on  the  basis  oi  $95  a  term  for  one  hour  per  week.  There  is  no 
charge   for  class   instruction    in    music   performance. 

Optional  expenses  include  a  charge  for  horseback  riding.  The 
charge  per  term  for  1977-78  is  $135,  $90.  or  $56  depending  upon 
the  schedule  selected.  (See  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  in 
Courses  of  Instruction.) 

Diplomas,  reports  of  grades,  and  transcripts  will  not  be  issued 
until  all  college  charges  have  been  paid.  Each  student  is  entitled  to 
one  transcript  of  her  college  record.  A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged 
for  each  additional  copy. 

Notes: 

The  residence  charge  includes  space  in  a  double  room  in 
one  oi  the  dormitories  and  meals  in  the  College  dining  room  except 
during  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  vacation,  term  break,  and  the  fall 
and  spring  recesses,  when  the  dormitories  and  dining  room  are  closed. 

Infirmary  care  includes  care  for  minor  illnesses  and  the  servi- 
ces of  trained  nurses.  Extra  charges  are  made  for  special  examina- 
tions, drugs,  diet,  and  special  nursing. 

Student  Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance  coverage  is  available 
to  both  resident  and  non-resident  students  for  a  fee.  Detailed  infor- 
mation about  this  insurance  is  furnished  to  students  and  their  parents 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school  each  fall. 

Personal  accounts  may  be  maintained  by  depositing  personal 
funds  in  the  Comptroller's  Office.  The  facilities  of  this  office  are 
available  to  students  at  certain  hours  for  depositing  or  withdrawing 
money. 
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Books  require  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $150  for  the 
year.  If  desired,  a  deposit  may  be  made  in  the  Book  Store,  but  the 
check  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Salem  Book  Store  and  sent 
directly  to  the  Book  Store  or  deposited  there  upon  arrival. 

Responsibility  for  personal  property  of  students  cannot  be 
assumed  by  the  College.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  payment 
for  a  key  to  her  room  and  to  her  closet.  Appropriate  insurance 
coverage  should  be  obtained  by  the  student  or  her  parents  before 
enrolling. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  make  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  tuition,  room,  board,  and  special  fees  if  the  cost  to 
the  College  necessitates  such  an  increase. 

No  reduction  or  remission  of  fees  can  be  allowed  by  the 
College  for  absence,  withdrawal  or  dismissal.  (A  refund  is  made 
for  board  if  the  student  is  involved  in  off-campus  study  during  the 
January  term.)  The  fact  that  the  College  fees  are  paid  in  two  or 
more  installments  does  not  constitute  a  fractional  contract. 

Because  of  this  necessary  regulation,  the  College  makes  avail- 
able the  Tuition  Refund  Plan-Broad  Form  which  offers  parents  the 
opportunity  to  guard  themselves  at  small  cost  against  possible  loss  of 
tuition  in  the  event  of  withdrawal  or  dismissal.  Details  of  the  plan, 
including  cost,  will  be  sent  to  parents  with  the  first  billing.  The  plan 
will  insure  fees  (prepaid  and  due)  in  the  event  of  withdrawal  or 
dismissal  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Policy. 


Financial  Aid 

The  purpose  of  financial  aid  is  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  students  who  meet  admissions  requirements  and  who,  without  as- 
sistance, would  not  be  able  to  attend  Salem  College.  Scholarship 
awards  are  made  through  funds  available  to  the  College  from  endow- 
ment, gifts  from  friends  and  alumnae,  the  Southern  Province  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  and  private  foundations.  In  addition  to  these 
sources,  substantial  funds  are  available  to  students  through  the  Col- 
lege's participation  in  federal  and  state  aid  programs. 

The  Committee  on  Scholarships  makes  careful  efforts  to  al- 
locate grants  to  as  many  qualified  students  as  funds  permit;  therefore, 
no  student  who  wants  to  attend  Salem  College  should  hesitate  to 
apply  because  of  financial  need.  The  College  takes  the  position  that 
the  principal  responsibility  for  financing  a  college  education  lies 
with   the  student   and   her   family.    When   the   family   and   student 
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have  contributed  to  the  maximum  of  their  ability,  the  College  offers 
the  qualified  applicant  financial  assistance  to  meet  her  particular 
need,  to  the  extent  that  monies  are  available.  Financial  aid  awards 
consist  of  funds  from  several  sources,  typically  including  a  grant, 
a  loan,  and  a  campus  job. 

Students  with  financial  need  who  have  applied  for  admission  to 
a  degree  program  at  Salem  College  may  also  apply  for  financial 
aid.  Each  applicant  for  aid  must  submit  the  Financial  Aid  form 
to  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 
In  addition,  applicants  should  complete  the  Salem  College  Financial 
Aid  Application  and  submit  it  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 


Federal   Programs 

Salem  College  participates  in  three  federal  programs  which 
provide  funds  for  students  with  demonstrated  financial  need.  These 
programs  are  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  the 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  and  the  College 
Work-Study  Program.  The  Scholarship  Committee  includes  funds 
from  these  programs  in  the  financial  aid  packages  awarded  to 
students. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is  available  to  students 
regardless  of  their  eligibility  for  other  scholarship  aid.  The  pro- 
gram, administered  by  a  special  office  in  each  state,  enables  a 
student,  upon  recommendation  from  Salem  College,  to  borrow  as 
much  as  $2,500  each  year  from  a  bank  or  other  financial  institu- 
tion participating  in  the  program.  The  loan  carries  a  federal  guaran- 
tee of  repayment.  Students  can  obtain  further  information  and  ap- 
plication forms  from  participating  banks  and  agencies. 


North   Carolina   Programs 

Two  programs  funded  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  provide 
scholarship  aid  to  needy  students.  The  North  Carolina  State  Schol- 
arship Program  consists  of  funds  appropriated  annually  by  the 
State  Legislature  to  private  colleges  within  the  state.  These  funds, 
distributed  to  students  by  each  college,  aid  needy  students  who  are 
legal  residents  til"  North  Carolina.  The  North  Carolina  Student 
Incentive  Grant  is  designed  to  supplement  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  The  program,  ad- 
ministered by  College  Foundation,  Inc..  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
is   open    to    legal    residents    of   North    Carolina    who    are    attending 
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schools  within  the  state  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need.  Ap- 
plications for  these  grants  are  available  from  the  Director  of  Fi- 
nancial Aid,  Salem  College,  or  from  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  1307 
Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27605. 

A  third  source  of  state  aid,  the  North  Carolina  Legislative 
Tuition  Grant,  is  awarded  to  all  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina 
attending  private  postsecondary  institutions  within  the  state.  The 
grants,  consisting  of  a  tuition  rebate,  come  from  funds  appropriated 
annually  by  the  State  Legislature. 

Institutional  Loan  Program 

The  Charles  Henry  and  Glenora  Rominger  Krieger  Fund — 
Salem  offers  a  limited  amount  of  financial  assistance  through  its 
own  loan  fund.  Loans  under  this  fund  are  cancelled  if  the  borrower 
graduates  from  Salem  College. 

Endowment  Funds 

The  endowment  and  trust  funds  of  Salem  College  total  over 
$5,800,000.  The  endowment  funds  are  handled  by  large  and 
reputable  trust  concerns,  the  income  being  used  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  educational  offerings  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to  the 
general  endowment  fund,  alumnae  and  other  friends  of  the  college 
contribute  each  year  to  a  working  fund  known  as  the  Salem  Fund. 
These  funds  are  not  invested  but  are  for  immediate  use  by  the 
administration. 


Endowed  Scholarships 

The  endowed  scholarships,  established  by  alumnae  and  friends, 
are  the  source  of  Salem's  general  scholarships  or  grant-in-aid  awards. 
Financial  aid  awards  generally  combine  money  available  from  several 
of  these  funds.  Therefore,  applicants  should  not  apply  for  specifically 
named  scholarships.  Honor  awards  are  an  exception;  a  special  ap- 
plication is  required  for  the  Lucy  Hanes  Chatham,  Salem  Scholar, 
and  Salem  College  National  Merit  awards. 

Alumnae  Scholarships 

The  following  funds  were  made  available  through  the  Alumnae 
Association  or  the  Alumnae  chapters  for  the  support  of  General 
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Scholarships: 

Alamance  County  Alumnae 

Alumnae 

Alumnae   land 

Anonymous 

Bethania 

Centennial 

Charlotte  Alumnae 

Adelaide  L.   Fries 

Greensboro  Alumnae 

High   Point   Alumnae 

Mrs.   Stonewall   Jackson 

Raleigh   Alumnae 

(Catherine  B.   Rondthaler 

Ellen   Blickensderfer  Starbuck 

Winston-Salem  Alumnae 

Class  Memorial   Scholarships 

The  following  funds  were  made  available  through  gifts  from 
classes  as  support  for  General  Scholarships: 
Class  of  1912  Memorial  Scholarship 
Class  of  1923  Memorial  Scholarship 
Class  of  1926  Memorial  Scholarship 

Faculty  Memorial   Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholarships,  were  established  by  alum- 
nae and  friends  as  memorials  to  longtime  Salem  faculty  and  staff 
members: 

Otelia  Barrow 

Lizetta  Brietz 

John  H.  Clewell 

Ivy  May  Hixson 

John  Christian  Jacobson 

Howard   E.   Rondthaler 

Jennie   Richardson   Shaffner 

Sarah   E.   Shaffner 

Minnie  J.   Smith 

Mary   Louise   Stroud 

Amy  Van   Vleck 

Sara  A.   Vogler 

Dr.   L.Lic\    Leinbach   Wenhold 
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Alumnae  Memorial  Funds 

Scholarship  endowment  funds  have  been  established  in  honor 
or  in  memory  of  the  following  Salem  College  Alumnae: 
Eva  Sue  Hodges  Ambler 
Maye  McMinn  Houston  Anderson 
Sallie  Millis  Armfield 
Carrie  Bahnson 
Louisa  P.  Bitting 
Lucy  Hanes  Chatham 
Ruth  Hanes  Craig 
Frances  Conrad  Davis 
Thomas  and  Mary  Elrick  Everett 
Thomas  B.  and  Mary  Neal  Dixson 
Marguerite  and  Rosa  Mickey  Fries 
Dewitt  Chatham  Hanes 
Lizora  Fortune  Hanes 
Lyman  and  Maggie  May  Jones 
Mary  Ann  Wolff  Jones 
Mabel  Mclnnis  McNair 
Corinne  B.  Norfleet 
Elizabeth  Windsor  Scholze 
Helen  Shore 

Tom  and  Ted  Wolff  Wilson 
Edith  Willingham  Womble  Fund 
Edith  Willingham  Womble  Trust 
Beulah  May  Zachary 

Restricted  Scholarship  Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholarships,   established  by   alumnae 
and  friends,  are  restricted  in  their  use: 
Marilyn  Shull  Brown   (Music) 
Mildred  Ellis  Culbreath   (Music) 
Emily  McClure  Doar   (English) 
Nan  Norfleet  Early   (Art) 
Fogle  Organ  Fund  (Music) 
Jessica  T.  Fogle   (Music) 
Louise  Bahnson  Haywood   (Music) 
Margaret  Johnson   (Music) 
Mary  Virginia  Jones   (Music) 
Marjorie  Roth  Kennickell   (Piano) 
Margaret  Mason  McManus   (Music) 
John  Frederick  Peter   (Music) 
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Charles  B.   and  Mary  J.   Pfohl    (Music) 
H.   A.   Shirley   (Music) 
Ralph   M.   Stockton    (Music) 
Charles  G.  Vardell    (Music) 
James  T.    Leinbach    (Moravian) 
Constance  Pfohl   (Moravian) 
Gertrude   Siewers   (Moravian) 

Other  Scholarship   Funds 

These  following  endowed  funds  were  established  to  support  the 
general  scholarship  program: 
Caroline  Covington 
Mrs.   L.  M.  Fries 
Future   Daughters   of  Salem 
Kyle  Pace 

Charles  Shober  and  Clara  Vance  Siewers 
Sims   Scholarship 
Brenner  Foundation 

Forsyth  County  Day  Students   (Anonymous) 
Hattie   M.   Strong  Fund    (Foreign   Students) 
Student  Educational   Fund  by  Margaret  Hanes  Old 
Webb  Zenor 


Special   Purpose  Endowment  Funds 

Endowment  funds,  restricted  in  purpose  to  sustain  and  enrich 
certain   aspects  of  College  operation,   include  the  following: 

Library  Endowment  Funds: 

Missouri   Alston   Library  Fund 

May  Shober  Boyden  Library  Fund 

Class  of   1961    Memorial  Book  Fund 

Nan  Norfleet  Early  Library  Fund 

Dale  H.  Gramley  Library  Fund 

{Catherine  Jane   Hanes  Library  Fund 

Lewis   Edwin    Harvie   Memorial   Book   Fund 

Linda   Bashford   Lowe  Memorial   Book   Fund 

The    1924   Book   Fund 

Mary  Gorrell    Riggins   Confederate   Book   Fund 

Grace   Louise   Siewers  Fund 

Will   H.   Watkins   Book  Fund 

Luc\    Leinbach   Wenhold  Memorial   Book  Fund 

Pearl  V.   Willoughby  Library  Fund 
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Endowment  in  Support  of  Faculty  Salaries: 
Virginia  Dowdell  Shober  Anderson  Fund 
Faculty  Educational  Enrichment  Fund 
James  A.  Gray  Endowment  Trust 
Chloe  Freeland  Horsfield  Fund 
Lehman  Chair  of  Literature 
Salem  Distinguished  Professorship 
Shaffner  Chair  of  Mathematics 
Anna  Louisa  Hege  Sp'augh  Memorial  Fund 
Eleanor  Fries  Willingham  Memorial  Fund 

Endowment  Lectureships: 

Katherine  Graham  Howard  Lectureship: 
Rondthaler  Lectureship 

Other  Endowment  Funds: 

Agnew  Hunter  Bahnson,  Jr.  Memorial  Organ  Fund   (Music) 

Ruth  Hanes  Craig  Memorial  Fund  (Campus  Beautification) 

Nan  Norfleet  Early  Memorial  Arts  Fund   (Art) 

Dale  H.  Gramley  Fund   (Contingency) 

Samuel  T.  and  June  L.  Orton  Fund   (Special  Education) 

Kate  B.  Reynolds  Trust  Fund   (Bitting  Dormitory) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Shore  Fund   (Inspector's  House) 


Competitive  Academic  Awards 

Lucy  Hanes  Chatham  Awards — The  Chatham  Awards  are 
offered  each  year,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to  incoming  freshmen 
in  recognition  of  academic  and  personal  achievement  and  promise. 
The  recipients  of  these  awards  must  be  full-time  undergraduate  resi- 
dent students  at  Salem  College.  This  scholarship  is  renewable. 

Salem  Scholars — -Honor  Awards  are  offered  each  year,  on 
a  competitive  basis,  to  incoming  freshmen  in  recognition  of  aca- 
demic or  other  achievement.  This  scholarship  is  renewable. 

Salem  College  National  Merit  Scholarships — Salem  College 
offers  scholarships  through  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Cor- 
poration. Recipients  are  selected  from  finalists  who  have  specified 
Salem  as  their  first  college  choice.  This  scholarship  is  renewable. 
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Degrees  and  Requirements 

Salem  College  confers  throe  degrees:  the  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
the   Bachelor  ol   Science,   and   the   Bachelor  of  Music. 

I  he  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  designed  to  provide  a  well- 
rounded  general  or  liberal  arts  education,  offers  the  students  op- 
portunity to  major  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects: 
American  studies,  art.  biology,  chemistry,  classical  languages,  class- 
ical studies,  economics,  English,  fine  arts.  French,  German,  history, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  psychology,  religion,  religion- 
philosophy,  sociology,  and  Spanish.  Through  the  proper  choice 
of  elective  courses  the  student  may  also  fulfill  North  Carolina 
requirements  for  teacher  certification  in  early  childhood  education. 
the  intermediate  grades,  secondary  school  subjects,  learning  dis- 
abilities, or  the  special  areas  of  art  or  music. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  through  carefully  structured 
programs,  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  major  in 
biology,  chemistry,  home  economics,  mathematics,  or  medical  tech- 
nology. Programs  \'or  these  majors  normally  place  emphasis  on 
preparation  \'ov  professional  study  or  professional  careers  other 
than  teaching. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  professionally  accredited  by 
the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  provides  an  opportun- 
ity to  major  in  music  performance  or  in  music  education.  The  per- 
fomance  major  may  be  selected  from  piano,  organ,  violin,  cello, 
harp,  harpsichord,  or  voice.  The  major  in  music  education  includes 
requirements  for  the  teaching  certificate  in  music  on  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Candidates  for  each  degree  must  complete  thirty-two  courses. 
tour  January  programs,  and  four  terms  of  physical  education.  Each 
degree  requires  certain  basic  distribution  requirements,  the  comple- 
tion of  a  major,  and  a  varying  number  of  elective  courses.  The 
student  normally  enrolls  in  four  courses  in  the  fall  term  and  four  in 
the  spring  term.  By  satisfying  departmental  standards  of  proficiency, 
she  may  waive  courses  which  fulfill  basic  distribution  requirements. 
Other  requirements  for  each  degree  include  a  quality  point  ratio  of 
2.0  on  all  courses  attempted  at  Salem  and  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  four  January  programs  and  four  terms  of  physical 
education. 

Although  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  student  to  select  at  the 
time  of  her  entrance  the  degree  for  which  she  will  work,  the  similarity 
of   basic   distribution   requirements   for   each   degree    usually   makes 
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possible  a  change  in  degree  program  if  done  before  the  junior  year. 
Every  effort  is  made  through  counseling,  guidance,  and  testing  to 
direct  the  student  into  the  course  of  study  in  which  she  has  greatest 
interest  and  aptitude. 

4-1-4  Program 

The  academic  calendar  includes  a  fall  term  of  thirteen  weeks, 
a  January  term  of  four  weeks,  and  a  spring  term  of  thirteen  weeks. 
In  addition,  a  period  of  freshmen  orientation  is  scheduled  in  Sep- 
tember before  classes  begin,  and  an  examination  period  is  scheduled 
at  the  end  of  the  fall  term  and  the  end  of  the  spring  term.  Degree 
requirements  are  expressed  in  terms  of  courses  rather  than  semester 
hours.* 


January  Program 

During  the  January  term  the  student  concentrates  on  one  sub- 
ject or  area  of  particular  interest  to  her.  During  this  month  students 
enroll  in  group  projects,  or  engage  in  independent  study,  or  take 
the  January  term  at  Salem  or  with  another  4-1-4  institution.  Salem- 
sponsored  programs,  both  on-campus  and  off-campus,  are  open 
to  students  from  other  colleges. 

The  January  program  encourages  the  student  to  be  independent 
in  the  pursuit  of  her  interest  and  to  investigate  new  areas  of  study. 
Recent  opportunities  in  the  January  program  included  on-campus 
studies  such  as  Radical  Life  Styles,  Antebellum  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture, Fantasy  Literature,  The  South  and  the  Southerner,  Re- 
lief Printmaking,  Puzzles  and  Problems,  Class  Harp  for  Beginners; 
and  off-campus  programs  included  Theater  Tour,  The  Arts  in 
London,  Tropical  Marine  Biology.  Independent  study  provided 
additional  opportunity  for  work  in  many  fields,  including  govern- 
ment, social  work,  education,  psychology,  and  science. 

Every  regular,  full-time  student  must  register  for  a  January  pro- 
gram each  year.  The  degree  requires  successful  completion  of  four 
January  programs,  but  if  the  degree  is  completed  in  less  than  four 
years,  before  the  fall  term  begins,  all  requirements  as  to  January 
programs  will  have  been  fulfilled.  The  student  whose  final  regular 
term  is  in  the  fall  must  take  the  January  program  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

^Conversion  policies,  based  on  a  four  point  system  (four  semester  hours 
per  course),  will  be  applied  to  the  records  of  transfer  students,  continuing 
education  students,  and  others  who  seek  academic  credit  for  work  already 
completed. 
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The  transfer  student  who  has  completed  one,  two,  or  three  full 
years  elsewhere  and  transfers  six,  fourteen,  or  twenty-three  courses 
will  be  considered  to  have  completed  one,  two,  or  three  January 
terms  as  applicable. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Major  in  American  studies,  art.  biology,  chemistry,  classical 
languages,  classical  studies,  economics,  English,  fine  arts,  French, 
German,  history.  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  psychology, 
religion,  religion-philosophy,  sociology,  Spanish. 

Thirty-two  courses  including  a  major,  basic  distribution  re- 
quirements, and  electives  are  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  Four  January  programs  and  four  terms  of  physical  educa- 
tion must  also  be  completed. 

The  major  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  must  include 
six  or  more  courses  as  specified  by  the  department.  The  careful 
selection  of  elective  courses  will  provide  a  foundation  for  a  variety 
of  careers  in  such  areas  as  law,  library  work,  medical  fields,  person- 
nel work,  research,  teaching,  and  social  work.  At  least  six  elective 
courses  of  the  student's  program  must  be  outside  the  major. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  provide  latitude  of  study 
and  allow  flexibility  in  the  programs  of  individual  students.  The 
two  courses  in  English  must  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  and 
the  other  requirements  must  be  completed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  senior  year.  The  individual  program  is  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  student's  interests,  possible  major  and  long- 
range  goals. 

Basic  distribution  requirements: 

English  Two  courses 
Foreign  language 

(classical  or  modern)  Two  or  three  courses 

History  Two  courses 

Social  sciences  Two  courses 
Mathematics  and/or  science                            Three  courses 

Fine  arts  One  course 

Philosophy,  religion  One  course 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 
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Notes: 

English 

English  10  and  20  are  designed  to  meet  the  English  require- 
ment. The  student  who  is  able  to  meet  the  proficiency  standard 
for  the  two  courses  in  English  may  waive  these  courses.  She  may 
not  waive  one  course  only.  Credit  for  English  10  and  20  remains 
tentative  throughout  the  college  program.  Whenever  a  student's 
written  work  shows  that  she  has  not  mastered  the  basic  principles  of 
composition,  she  will  be  required  to  repeat  English   10. 

Foreign  Language 

A  student  must  establish  proficiency  at  the  intermediate  level 
in  a  foreign  language.  The  student  who  begins  a  foreign  language 
to  fulfill  basic  distribution  requirements  must  complete  two  courses 
in  a  classical  language  (the  equivalent  of  Latin  11-12  or  Greek  11- 
12)  or  three  courses  in  a  modern  foreign  language  (the  equivalent 
of  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish  10,  20,  30). 

The  student  who  has  had  previous  training  in  the  language  in 
which  she  wishes  to  establish  proficiency  will  be  placed  in  the  proper 
level  course  in  accordance  with  scores  on  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Achievement  Tests,  scores  on  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  Cooperative  Level  M  Tests,  or  appropriate  scores 
on  Greek  or  Latin  tests.  Information  concerning  the  score  ranges  for 
placement  in  each  course  level  may  be  obtained  from  the  Academic 
Dean. 

The  student  who  presents  no  more  than  two  high  school  units 
in  a  modern  foreign  language  and  who  does  not  qualify  for  level  20 
may  enroll  for  credit  in  level  10  of  that  language.  If  a  student  pre- 
sents three  or  more  high  school  units  in  a  modern  foreign  language, 
and  she  is  placed  in  or  enrolls  in  level  10  of  that  language,  she  may 
not  receive  credit. 

Students  readmitted  to  Salem  College  should  be  placed  in  the 
proper  level  course  in  classical  or  modern  foreign  language  in  ac- 
cordance with  performance  in  courses  previously  taken  at  Salem 
College. 

History 

The  history  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing sequences:  History  101,  102;  105,  106;  or  107,  108.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Department,  the  student  may  establish  proficien- 
cy in  one  or  two  terms  of  the  area  chosen  to  meet  the  requirement. 
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Social  Sciences 

The  social  sciences  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  any  two 
courses  selected  from  anthropology  (including  Sociology  130), 
economics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  statistics  (in- 
cluding Sociology  215).  If  proficiency  is  established  for  one  or 
both  courses  the  requirements  will  be  met  accordingly. 

Mathematics   and/or  Science 

The  three  required  courses  in  mathematics  and/or  science  may 
be  selected  from  biology,  chemistry,  computer  science,  mathematics, 
and  physics.* 

Fine  Arts 

The  fine  arts  requirement  may  be  met  through  selected 
courses  in  art,  drama,  home  economics,  music.  These  courses  in- 
clude art  (all  courses  except  Art  100);  drama  (English  110,  203, 
204,  206);  Home  Economics  120,  224,  225,  324,  325;  and  courses 
in  basic  music  or  music  history  and  literature.* 

Philosophy-Religion 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Religion- 
Philosophy  will  satisfy  the  philosophy  and  religion  requirement.* 

Physical  Education 

The  physical  education  requirement  is  the  completion  of  four 
terms  to  be  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors 
and  seniors  may  elect  additional  terms.  The  requirement  is  at  least 
one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  team  sports,  individual 
or  dual  sports,  modern  dance,  body  mechanics.  Freshmen  take  field 
hockey  the  first  term  of  their  freshman  year,  after  which  they  choose 
the  activities  they  wish  to  take.  The  required  uniform  must  be  used. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Major  in   biology,   chemistry,   or  mathematics 

The  degree  programs  which  provide  a  major  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, or  mathematics  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions 

By    meeting    the    proficiency    standards,    the    student    may    waive    individual 
courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  distribution   requirements. 
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as  biologists,  chemists,  mathematicians,  bacteriologists,  public  health 
workers,  and  technicians  in  laboratories  and  hospitals.  They  provide 
premedical  training  and  preparation  for  professional  careers  in  the 
areas  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  medical  colleges  should  plan 
carefully  with  their  faculty  advisers  and  with  the  Academic  Dean. 
Registration  should  be  made  in  the  junior  year  for  the  Medical 
College  Admission  Test  of  .the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  given  below  vary  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  courses  depending  upon  the  courses  needed  to  sup- 
port the  designated  major.  The  major  requires  a  minimum  of  ten 
courses  and  electives  to  complete  the  thirty-two  courses  necessary 
for  the  degree.  Four  January  programs  and  the  four  terms  of 
physical  education  must  also  be  completed. 

English   Two  courses 

Modern  foreign  language Three  courses 

Social  sciences,  history    Two  courses 

Fine  arts,  philosophy-religion    One  course 

Science,  mathematics 

A.  Physics Two  courses 

B.  Biology,  chemistry,  mathematics 

a.  For  the  biology  major: 

Chemistry Four  courses 

Mathematics    Two   courses 

b.  For  the  chemistry  major: 

Mathematics    Four  courses 

(through  Mathematics  102) 

c.  For  the  mathematics  major: 
Chemistry  and/or  biology 

and/or  computer  science Four  courses 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 


Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the  basic  distribution  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  35. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive 
individual  courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  dis- 
tribution requirements. 
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The  basic  distribution  requirements  should  be  completed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

See  Courses  of  Instruction,  pages  56-63,  for  suggested  pro- 
grams of  study  for  a  major  in  biology  or  chemistry.  The  student 
who  is  considering  both  biology  and  chemistry  as  possible  majors 
is  advised  to  register  for  Biology  10  and  Chemistry  10  in  the  fall 
term  of  the  freshman  year. 

Major  in  medical  technology 

Through  affiliation  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of 
Wake  Forest  University  (since  1941),  and  with  Forsyth  Memorial 
Hospital  (since  1970),  both  located  in  Winston-Salem,  a  program 
in  medical  technology  may  comprise  the  fourth  year  of  the  student's 
program  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  student  may  also 
apply  for  permission  to  enroll  in  an  approved  medical  technology 
program  of  an  institution  not  located  in  Winston-Salem.  Students 
are  advised  that  admission  to  the  fourth  year  programs  is  not  auto- 
matic. Admissions  are  based  upon  competitive  application. 

Approved  programs  in  medical  technology  must  be  recognized 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  by  the  American  Society 
of  Clinical  Pathologists.  Before  beginning  courses  in  medical  tech- 
nology, the  student  must  complete  the  three-year  prescribed  pro- 
gram at  Salem  College,  followed  immediately  by  twelve  months  in 
the  medical  technology  program.  Salem  College  confers  the  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree  when  the  twelve-month  program  is  com- 
pleted. The  graduate  is  eligible  to  take  the  registry  examination 
given  by  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
a  major  in  medical  technology  must  complete  twenty-four  courses, 
three  January  programs,  four  terms  of  physical  education,  and  a 
fourth  year  in  an  approved  school  of  medical  technology.  The  major 
requires  a  minimum  of  six  courses  in  biology  before  the  student 
enters  a  school  of  medical  technology. 

Basic  distribution  requirements: 

English  Two   courses 

Modern  foreign  language  Three  courses 

Social  sciences,  history  Two  courses 

Fine  arts,  philosophy,  religion  One  course 

Mathematics  (10,  30  or  30,  101)  Two  courses 

Chemistry  (10,  20,  101,  102)  Four  courses 

Physics  (10,  20)  Two  courses 
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Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the  basic  distribution  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  35. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive 
individual  courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  dis- 
tribution requirements. 

See  the  section  on  biology  in  Courses  of  Instruction  for  a  sug- 
gested program  of  study  for  the  first  three  years. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  medical  technology  program  will  in- 
clude the  equivalent  of  eight  courses  with  two  courses  in  micro- 
biology (including  bacteriology,  mycology,  and  parasitology),  three 
courses  in  clinical  bio-chemistry,  two  courses  in  hematology  and 
clinical  microscopy,  and  one  concerned  with  the  blood  bank  and 
serology. 

The  student  may  continue  in  her  senior  year  to  participate  in 
the  activities  of  Salem  College  as  much  as  her  schedule  and  proximity 
allow.  In  May  or  June  of  the  senior  year,  a  certificate  in  Medical 
Technology  is  presented  by  the  school  of  medical  technology  and 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded  by  Salem  College. 

Major  in  home  economics 

The  program  of  courses  for  the  major  in  home  economics 
places  its  emphasis  on  general  home  economics  and  provides  the 
necessary  background  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  careers 
such  as  commercial  demonstrators,  costume  designers,  interior  de- 
signers, home  economists  in  extension,  or  for  careers  in  retailing, 
dietetics,  or  research. 

The  student  who  plans  to  major  in  home  economics  must 
complete  thirty-two  courses  (including  basic  distribution  require- 
ments and  the  major),  four  January  programs  and  four  terms  of 
physical  education.  The  major  requires  a  total  of  eight  courses 
and  a  senior  seminar. 

Basic  distribution  requirements: 

*Art    One-half  course 

Chemistry  and  biology    Three  courses 

English   Two  courses 

Foreign  language   Two  courses 

Psychology   One  course 

History    Two   courses 

Economics    One  course 

Religion  or  Philosophy   One  course 
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These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 

*A  major  in  dietetics  requires  one  course  from  Art,  Religion, 
or  Philosophy. 

Notes: 

Refer  to  information  applicable  in  the  notes  following  the 
basic  distribution  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
page  34. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive 
individual  courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  dis- 
tribution requirements. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  should  be  completed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

See  the  section  on  home  economics  in  the  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion for   a  suggested   program   of  study. 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Major  in  music  performance  or  in  music  education 

The  program  of  courses  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
provides  a  major  in  music  performance  or  a  major  in  music  educa- 
tion. A  total  of  thirty-two  courses  (including  basic  distribution  re- 
quirements and  the  major),  four  January  programs,  and  four  terms 
of  physical  education  must  be  completed. 

Instruction  in  the  performance  major  (piano,  organ,  harpsi- 
cord,  violin,  cello,  harp,  voice)  is  individual  instruction  and  in- 
cludes a  one-hour  lesson  each  week. 

The  major  in  music  education  provides  teacher  training  on 
both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school  levels  and  fulfills  re- 
quirements for  the  North  Carolina  Special  Area  Certificate  in  Music. 

Basic  distribution  requirements: 

Music  Theory  (Courses  numbered 

1-4  and  101-104)  Four  courses 

English   10,  20  Two  courses 

Music  Performance  (  10,  20,  110,  120)  Four  courses 

Music  History  (113,  114)  Two  courses 
Ensemble  (  I  50,  1  60.  1  70.  1  80.  1 90.  or  280 )      One  course 
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These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 

Notes: 

The  courses  which  fulfill  basic  distribution  requirements  should 
be  completed  before  the  junior  year. 

Performance  majors  should  note  additional  required  courses 
which  are  included  in  the  programs  listed  on  page  100. 

Voice  majors  should  elect  modern  language  in  both  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years. 

The  music  education  major  should  complete  two  courses  in 
mathematics  and/or  science  and  two  courses  in  History  101,  102, 
105,  106,  or  107,  108,  before  the  junior  year. 

The  music  education  major  should  include  the  study  of  Brass 
Instruments  265  and  Woodwind  Instruments  266,  Percussion  Instru- 
ments 267,  and  Stringed  Instruments  268. 

The  organ  major  should  substitute  Church  Music  141-142  for 
ensemble. 

For  a  suggested  program  of  courses  for  the  major  in  perform- 
ance and  the  major  in  music  education  see  Courses  of  Instruction, 
page  100  and  101. 


Academic  Regulations 

Registration 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  a  course,  a  student  must  be 
officially  registered  and  must  have  presented  to  the  instructor  a  card 
of  admission  from  the  Registrar. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  register  at  the  appointed  time.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  the  Registrar  must  be  notified.  The  student  is 
charged  a  fee  of  $10  for  late  registration  and  is  subject  to  the 
appropriate  penalty  and  regulations  of  the  College.  Permission  for 
late  registration  may  be  allowed  without  payment  of  the  fee  if  a 
satisfactory  statement  from  a  physician  is  submitted  to  the  Registrar 
by  the  student. 

A  student  must  report  first  to  the  Comptroller's  Office  for  a 
receipt  to  present  at  registration.  She  then  should  meet  with 
her  faculty  adviser  or  the  Academic  Dean  to  arrange  her  course 
of  study. 
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A  student  may  change  her  program  by  requesting  the  appro- 
priate form  from  the  Registrar  and  following  the  procedure  of  the 
Drop/ Add  Policy. 

Drop/ Add  Policy 

A  student  may  drop  a  course  with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Without  a  grade  —  during  the  first  two  complete  weeks 
of  class. 

2.  With  the  grade  of  Withdrawal  Passing  or  Withdrawal  Fail- 
ing —  after  the  first  two  weeks  and  through  the  eighth  week  of  the 
term.  A  student  will  receive  a  Withdrawal  Passing  or  a  Withdrawal 
Failing  depending  on  her  grade  at  the  time  she  drops  the  course. 

3.  With  an  automatic  grade  of  F  (dropped)  - —  after  the  eighth 
week  of  the  term  ( unless  excused  from  the  penalty  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Academic  Appeals). 

4.  With  a  Withdrawal  —  at  any  point  during  the  term  pro- 
vided that  the  Sub-Committee  or  the  Dean  excuses  her  on  the  basis 
of  health,  emergency,  etc. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  exercise  these  drop  options  is  re- 
quired to  consult  with   the  Academic  Dean. 

A  student  who  has  dropped  a  course  may  add  another  during 
the  first  week  of  the  term.  She  may  add  a  course  during  the  second 
week  with  permission  of  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  instructor.  A 
course  may  not  be  added  after  the  second  week. 

Degree  Requirements 

To  qualify  for  a  degree,  a  student  must  complete  a  total  of 
thirty-two  courses,  four  January  programs,  and  four  terms  of  physi- 
cal education.  A  quality  point  ratio  of  2.0  on  all  courses  attempted 
at  Salem  College  is  required  for  the  degree. 

A  degree  program  normally  requires  four  years  with  four 
courses  each  term  and  one  January  program  each  academic  year. 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  a  student  must  take  six  of  her  last 
eight  courses  at  Salem. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses  for  graduation  may  complete 
this  requirement  in  summer  school  immediately  following  the  aca- 
demic year. 

The  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a  full  year's 
work  in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  degree. 

A  major  must  be  completed  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  degree  and  of  the  department  which  offers  the  major.  Three 
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term  courses  in  the  major  must  be  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

The  student  who,  after  the  first  three  term  courses  toward 
a  major,  has  failed  to  make  a  2.0  quality  point  average  in  that  work 
forfeits  the  right  to  continue  that  major  unless  permission  is  granted 
by  the  department  concerned. 

The  senior  seminar,  if  offered  in  the  department  of  the  student's 
major,  is  required  of  candidates  for  a  degree.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  counted  in  the  minimum  number  of  courses  required  for  a  major. 

Courses  taken  in  approved  summer  schools  are  applicable  to 
the  degree  in  accordance  with  faculty  regulations  concerning  sum- 
mer courses. 

After  the  student  has  declared  her  major  (normally  at  the 
end  of  her  freshman  year),  her  entire  program,  including  major, 
basic  distribution  requirements,  and  electives,  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  of  the  major. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  correspondence  courses. 

Advanced  Placement/Credit 

An  entering  freshman  who  has  had  an  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  one  or  more  subjects  may  apply  for  advanced  place- 
ment and/or  credit  if  she  submits  scores  of  four  or  five  on  the 
Advanced  Placement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  These  tests  will  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  department 
of  Salem  College  for  study,  and  each  department  has  the  ultimate 
responsibility  to  determine  the  placement  and/or  credit  to  be 
granted.  Academic  credit  will  not  exceed  two  courses  in  any  one 
subject. 

Proficiency  Examinations 

Courses  which  satisfy  basic  distribution  requirements  may  be 
waived  if  proficiency  standards  are  met,  and  the  total  number  of 
requirements  is  reduced  accordingly.  Proficiency  examinations  may 
include  examinations  and  tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  the  College-Level  Examination  Program,  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  Cooperative  Tests,  other  standardized  tests,  or 
individual  departmental  testing  programs. 

Senior  Seminars  and  Comprehensives 

In  some  departments,  a  Senior  Seminar  is  required  for  the 
major.  It  provides  for  one-half  course  credit. 
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Comprehensive  examinations  may  be  offered  at  the  option  of 
a  department.  The  student  may  choose  whether  or  not  she  wishes 
to  take  such  examinations. 

Teacher   Education 

The  student  who  wishes  to  qualify  for  a  teaching  certificate 
should  make  application  in  the  spring  term  of  the  sophomore  year. 
The  Committee  on  Selection  o\'  Student  Teachers  will  give  con- 
sideration to  the  intellectual,  physical,  and  personal  qualities  of 
each  applicant,  and  make  appropriate  recommendation.  For  in- 
formation about  requirements  for  certification  in  North  Carolina. 
the  section  on  education  in  the  Courses  of  Instruction  should  be 
consulted. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly  and  promptly. 
The  individual  faculty  member  has  the  right  to  establish  attendance 
regulations  for  his  or  her  classes  and  the  responsibility  to  inform 
students  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  Students  assume  responsi- 
bility for  class  attendance  by  meeting  the  standards  set  by  their 
instructors. 

Academic   Load 

The  normal  program  for  each  student  is  four  courses  in  the 
fall  term  and  four  courses  in  the  spring  term.  With  the  approval  of 
her  faculty  adviser  she  may  carry  an  additional  one-quarter  or 
one-half  course  in   any  fall  or  spring  term. 

Students,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty  adviser,  may 
petition  the  Committee  on  .Academic  Appeals  for  permission  to 
cam  a  program  above  ov  below  the  normal  load. 

The  student  who  holds  a  major  office  in  any  college  organiza- 
tion  must   have   a   cumulative  quality   point   average   of  2.0. 

The  non-degree,  continuing  education  student  who  does  not 
earn  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  any  term  must  reduce  the 
academic  load  in  the  next  term  in  which  she  enrolls. 

Seniors  who  are  enrolled  in  the  senior  seminar  or  who  are 
scheduled  for  a  public  graduating  recital  may  carry  a  minimum  of 
three  courses  in  the  term  in  which  the  seminar  or  recital  is  scheduled. 
A  student  enrolled  in  the  teacher  education  block  program  of  four 
courses  carries  no  additional   work   in   that  term. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  three  courses  (exclusive  of 
senior  seminar)    in   any    one  subject   in   any   term. 
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College  Honors 

All  students  who  have  achieved  a  3.5  average  in  a  given  term 
for  a  study  program  including  at  least  three  course  credits  in  which 
grades  were  given  qualify  for  the  Dean's  List. 

College  graduation  honors  are  awarded  in  accord  with  the  fol- 
lowing cummulative  graduation  quality  point  average: 

Cum  Laude:  3.5  -  3.69 

Magna  Cum  Laude:  3.7-3.89 

Summa  Cum  Laude:  3.9-4.0 

Honors  Program 

A  program  of  honors  provides  a  formal  opportunity  for  in- 
tense special  study  under  departmental  guidance. 

The  student  should  apply  to  the  department  in  which  she 
wishes  to  receive  honors.  A  statement  of  program  requirements  is 
available  in  the  Registrar's  office. 

With  departmental  approval,  the  student  who  completes  an 
approved  program  of  honors  study  will  be  graduated  with  honors 
in  that  department. 

Grading  System 

Grades 

Salem  College  use  the  following  system  of  grading: 

A — Exceptional 

B— Good 

C — Average 

D — Passing 

E — Conditional 

1 — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

F — Failure 

The  passing  grade  is  D.  The  quality  point  system  is  as  follows: 
A,  four  quality  points  per  course;  B,  three  quality  points  per  course; 
C,  two  quality  points  per  course;  D,  one  quality  point  per  course; 
E  and  F,  no  quality  points.  The  quality  point  ratio  is  based  on  the 
total  number  of  courses  attempted  at  Saiem  College  exclusive  of 
January  programs. 

By  vote  of  the  faculty,  certain  courses  are  evaluated  as  Pass 
or  Fail.  These  include  Education  341,  343,  345,  and  350;  and  Music 
150,  170,  and  240.  Students  have  the  option  of  registering  on  a 
Pass-Fail  basis  or  a  grade  basis  in  music  performance  other  than 
for  an  instrument  that  is  their  major. 
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The  January  programs  are  evaluated  as  Satisfactory,  Unsat- 
isfactory, or  with  Honors.  Each  January  program  must  include 
some  specific  means  of  evaluation  such  as  an  essay,  examination, 
project,  creative  work,  or  other  means  determined  by  the  professor. 

Regulations  concerning  class  standing,  academic  probation, 
summer  work,  and  exclusion  from  college  are  based  on  the  number 
of  courses  and  the  quality  point  ratio. 

Pass-Fail 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  a  student  may  elect  up  to 
four  courses,  but  no  more  than  one  course  in  a  given  term,  with 
the  stipulation  that  grades  for  these  courses  will  not  be  counted  in 
computing  the  quality  point  ratio.  A  grade  of  Pass  carries  full  aca- 
demic credit;  a  grade  of  Fail  carries  no  academic  credit.  Courses 
selected  for  Pass-Fail  grades  must  be  other  than  those  submitted 
by  the  student  to  satisfy  basic-distribution  requirements  or  require- 
ments for  the  major.  A  student  may  elect  to  take  a  course  Pass-Fail 
at  any  time  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  class  by  filing  the  appro- 
priate form  with  the  registrar.  After  the  four  week  period,  she  may 
not  change  it  to  a  letter  grade  basis. 

Examinations 

The  final  week  of  the  fall  term  and  of  the  spring  term  is  set 
aside  for  term  examinations  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  faculty  and  the  Committee  on  Self-Scheduled  Examinations. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  according  to  regulations  given  in 
the  section  which  follows.  A  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  for  each  re- 
examination. 

Conditions,   Failures,   and   Incompletes 

E — Conditional 

A  student  who  receives  an  E  in  a  term  course  is  entitled  to  a 
re-examination.  The  re-examination  grade  is  valued  as  one-third  of 
the  term's  course,  hut  if  the  student  fails  to  pass  the  re-examination, 
she  receives  an  F  for  the  course.  An  E  automatically  becomes  an 
F  if  the  re-examination  is  not  taken  at  the  scheduled  time. 

Re-examination  for  term  courses  is  normally  given  within  the 
first  week  of  the  following  term.  A  senior  who  makes  an  E  in  the 
spring  is  entitled  to  one  re-examination  not  later  than  one  week 
after  the  regular  examination  period. 
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In  a  continuation  course,  a  grade  of  E  automatically  becomes 
an  F  if  the  course  is  not  continued  in  the  term  immediately  following. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  first  term  of  a  year  course 
may  remove  that  condition  by  making  in  the  second  term  a  grade  of 
C  or  better  in  order  to  raise  her  average  for  the  year  to  a  passing 
grade.  A  student  who  passes  the  second  term  of  a  year  course,  but 
with  a  grade  not  sufficiently  high  to  raise  an  E  of  the  first  term  to  a 
passing  average  for  the  year,  is  entitled  to  a  re-examination  in  the 
fall  on  the  work  of  the  first  term. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  second  term  of  a  year  course, 
and  yet  has  passed  in  the  first  term,  is  required  to  take  a  re-examina- 
tion in  the  fall  in  order  to  remove  the  condition  of  the  second  term. 

Re-examinations  in  year  courses  (either  hyphenated  or  comma 
courses)  are  given  only  in  the  fall  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
college  year. 

A  student  who  makes  a  grade  of  E  in  each  term  of  a  year 
course  is  considered  as  having  failed  the  course.  An  E  in  the  second 
term  does  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  re-examination  if  the  first 
term  of  a  year  course  was  failed. 

F — Failure 

A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  no  credit  can  be  allowed  unless 
the  course  is  repeated  satisfactorily.  If  the  course  is  required,  it  is 
to  be  repeated;  if  the  course  is  elective,  it  may  be  repeated  or 
another  course  may  be  substituted. 

/ — Incomplete 

A  grade  of  I  indicates  that  the  requirements  of  the  course  have 
not  been  completed  for  justifiable  reasons.  The  I  becomes  an  F 
unless  the  work  is  completed  by  the  date  of  the  mid-term  reports 
of  the  term  immediately  following. 

Exceptional  cases  governing  conditions,  failures,  and  incom- 
pletes will  be  considered  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Academic  Ap- 
peals. 


Academic  Standing 


Classification 

Classification  is  determined  at  the  beginning  of  each  fall  term. 
Classification  as  a  sophomore  requires  credit  for  a  minimum  of  six 
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courses  with  a  cumulative  quality  point  ratio  of  1.5.  Junior  classifi- 
cation requires  a  minimum  of  fourteen  courses  with  a  cumulative 
quality  point  ratio  oi  1.7.  Senior  classification  requires  the  comple- 
tion of  all  basic  distribution  requirements  and  the  completion  of 
twenty-three  courses  with  a  cumulative  quality  point  ratio  of  2.0. 

Academic   Probation 

Conditions  o\'  probation  are  based  on  the  quality  point  ratio 
o\'  a  term  only.  If  a  student  is  on  academic  probation  for  two  con- 
secutive  tonus  and  fails  to  earn  a  quality  point  average  high  enough 
to  remove  her  from  probation  by  the  end  of  the  academic  year  in 
which  the  second  probation  occurs,  she  is  automatically  excluded 
unless  special  exception  is  made  by  the  faculty. 

The  student  who  is  on  academic  probation  may  not  hold  a 
major  office  while  on  probation. 

Exclusion 

Freshmen  must  pass,  in  the  college  year,  at  least  five  term 
courses  with  1.2  cumulative  quality  point  ratio.  Sophomores  and 
second-year-college  students  must  have  credit  for  eleven  courses  at 
the  end  o\'  the  year  with  a  cumulative  quality  point  ratio  of  1.5. 
Juniors  and  third-year-college  students  must  have  credit  for  seven- 
teen courses  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  cumulative  quality  point 
ratio  of  1.7.  Seniors  and  fourth-year-college  students  must  have 
credit  for  twenty-four  courses  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  quality 
point  ratio  of  1.8. 

A  student  who  fails  to  meet  the  above  minimum  requirements 
automatically  excludes  herself  from  college  unless  special  exception 
is  made  by  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  has  been  excluded  as  a  result  of  academic  pro- 
bation may  appk  for  re-admission  after  one  or  more  terms  or  se- 
mesters of  academic  work  at  an  accredited  institution. 

Statement  of  Credits 

One  full  statement  o\'  courses  and  credit  recorded  for  each 
student  registered  at  Salem  College  will  be  furnished  without  charge. 
Additional  transcripts  will  be  made  onl\  upon  receipt  of  a  fee  of 
one  dollar. 

Dismissal  /Withdrawal 

A    statement    of    honorable    dismissal    will    be    granted    to    any 
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student  in  good  standing  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  Salem 
College.  Students  withdrawing  are  required  to  fill  out  a  written  form 
in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  request,  at  any  time,  the  with- 
drawal of  a  student  who  does  not  maintain  the  required  standards 
of  scholarship,  whose  presence  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  con- 
duct of  the  student  body,  or  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  College 
physician,  could  not  remain  without  danger  to  her  own  health  or  the 
health  of  others. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  discipline,  suspend,  or  expel 
a  student  for  conduct  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Salem  College. 

Summer  Courses 

Salem  College  will  assist  students  in  planning  courses  in  ap- 
proved summer  schools.  Before  enrolling  in  a  summer  school  course, 
the  student  must  obtain  approval  of  the  proposed  course  from  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned  at  Salem  College  and  from  the 
Academic  Dean. 

The  Salem  College  student  who  plans  summer  study  abroad 
must  observe  the  regulations  that  apply  to  summer  school  work  in 
the  United  States  and  should  work  out  her  program  of  study 
through  advance  consulation  with  the  Academic  Dean. 

In  summer  school  work,  four  semester  hours  will  be  inter- 
preted as  equivalent  to  one  term  course.  For  example,  if  a  student 
earns  six  semester  hours  in  a  summer  session,  she  will  be  given  credit 
for  one  and  a  half  term  courses.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
student's  faculty  adviser  and  the  department  to  which  the  summer 
school  course  applies  to  determine  whether  the  course  satisfies  the 
needed  content  requirement. 

No  more  than  six  semester  hours  may  be  earned  in  a  six  week 
session  of  summer  school,  or  nine  semester  hours  in  nine  weeks, 
or  twelve  semester  hours  in  a  twelve  weeks.  A  grade  of  C  or  above 
must  be  obtained  to  receive  credit  for  a  summer  school  course. 

No  quality  points  earned  at  summer  schools  other  than  those 
sponsored  by  Salem  College  may  be  used  to  determine  the  quality 
point  ratio  required  for  graduation. 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  summer  school  work  at  another 
institution  only  when  the  grade  is  the  equivalent  of  a  C  grade  or 
better  at  Salem  College.  The  right  to  examine  a  student  on  the  work 
pursued  at  summer  school  is  reserved.  Transcripts  from  the  summer 
school  must  be  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  before  credit  will 
be  given. 
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Quality  points  earned  in  summer  school  may  be  used  to  de- 
termine academic  classification;  neither  course  credit  nor  quality 
points  earned  in  sumer  school  may  be  used  to  determine  academic 
honors  and  awards. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses  for  graduation  may  complete 
this  requirement  in  summer  school  immediately  following  the  aca- 
demic year. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  individual  instruction  in  music 
during  the  summer  months.  Credit  may  be  earned  to  the  extent  of  a 
one-quarter  or  a  one-half  course. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily  for  fresh- 
men; those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are  primarily  for 
sophomores;  those  numbered  from  200  through  299  are  primarily 
for  juniors  and  seniors;  those  numbered  from  300  through  399  are 
open  to  seniors  only,  unless  special  permission  is  granted.  Odd- 
numbered  courses  indicate  work  offered  in  the  fall  term  and  even- 
numbered  courses  indicate  work  offered  in  the  spring  term.  Course 
numbers  which  are  multiples  of  ten  may  be  offered  in  either  the  fall 
or  spring  term. 

Course  numbers  which  are  hyphenated  indicate  that  the  courses 
of  the  two  terms  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separately.  Num- 
bers separated  by  a  comma  mean  that  the  course  is  divisible  and 
that  the  first  half  may  be  taken  separately.  Admission  to  the  second 
half  of  a  divisible  course  is  granted  only  when  all  the  prerequisites 
have  been  met. 

The  schedule  of  classes  provides  for  class  meetings  Monday 
through  Friday.  If  the  number  of  class  meetings  per  week  is  not 
indicated,  the  class  is  expected  to  meet  three  times  per  week.  Courses 
in  this  catalogue  and  the  class  schedule  may  be  changed  if  necessary. 


Interdepartmental — American  Studies 

Professors  Byers,  Gossett;  Associate  Professors  Clauss,  Jordan, 
Thomas,  Thompson;  Assistant  Professors  Gilliland,  Griffin. 

The  Departments  of  Art,  English,  History-Political  Science, 
Sociology-Economics,  and  Religion-Philosophy  offer  an  interdisci- 
plinary major  in  American  studies.  This  major,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American  Studies  teaching  faculty,  emphasizes  a  broad 
approach  to  the  values  and  institutions  of  American  society. 

The  major  in  American  studies  requires  thirteen  and  one-half 
courses  (see  appropriate  department  listing  for  course  description). 

Courses  required  are: 

History   105,   106.  United  States  History. 

English  293,  294.  American  Literature. 

History  203.  Early  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History. 

or  204.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  since  1865. 
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Sociology    220.  Social  Stratification. 

or   230.  Sex  Roles  in   Modern  Society . 
Art  263.  American  Art. 
Religion  240.  Religion  in  America. 

American  Studies  270.  Internship  in  American  Studies. 
Internships   in   cither   restoration    work   or   museum    work   may    he 
taken  at  Old  Salem.    Reynolda   House,   or   MESDA.   An  equivalent 
type  of  internship  program  may  he  taken  as  approved  hy  the  Ameri- 
can Studies  faculty. 
The  internship  is  graded   Pass   Fail. 
American  Studies  390  (Senior  Seminar). 

I  he  additional  tour  courses  necessary  to  complete  the  major  arc 
to  he  selected  from  the  following  list  of  courses  at  Salem  College: 

Art   242.    Modern   Art. 

Fconomics    110.   Introduction   Jo   Kconomics. 

Fnglish  206.  American  Film. 

Fnglish   295.   Southern   Literature. 

Fnglish   297.  Twentieth-century    American   Novel. 

Fnglish  299.  Twentieth-century  American  Poetry. 

History    230.  American  and  British   Women. 

History   203,  204.  (either,  if  not  selected  as  a  required  course). 

History  219.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.S. 

History  220.  Prohlems  in  American  Diplomatic  History. 

History    259,  260.  American  Constitutional  History. 

Political  Science   120.  American  Government. 

Sociology   110.  Social  Problems. 

Sociology  220.  (if  not  selected  as  a  required  course). 

Sociology  230.  (if  not  selected  as  a  required  course). 

Sociology    280.   I'rban  Community. 

Conference  and  Honors  courses. 

Suitable  Wake  Finest  courses  may  be  substituted  in  the  elective 
category,  with  approval  of  the  American  studies  faculty. 


Department  of  Art 

Associate  Professor  Mangum,  Chairman;  Professor  Shewmake: 
Assistant  Professor  Griffin,  Instructors  Flanery,  Lackey,  Swider. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Art  are  designed  to  provide 
a  background  in  as  many  different  phases  of  art  as  possible.  Equal 
emphasis  is  placed  on  art  history  and  studio  art.  Each  student  is 
expected  to  declare  her  area  of  concentration  in  art  history  or  studio 
art  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

All  art  majors  are  required  to  take  Art  100.  Art  121,  Art  122, 
and   Art    390.    Above    this    level    a    major   requires    five    additional 
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courses  in  either  studio  art,  art  history,  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
areas.  A  student  planning  graduate  work  in  art  history  is  encouraged 
to  take  German. 

An  exhibit  of  work  or  a  thesis  in  art  history  is  required  of 
each  major  at  the  end  of  her  senior  year. 

For  a  teaching  certificate  in  art,  eight  courses  are  required. 
These  must  include  Art  100,  Education  202  (Art),  Art  121,  122, 
and  two  courses  selected  from  Art  211,  212,  233,  234,  Home  Eco- 
nomics 224,  225. 

Studio  art  courses  require  nine  hours  of  studio  work  and  one 
lecture  per  week  unless  otherwise  specified.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor,  a  studio  course  may  be  taken  as  one-half  course.  Six  hours 
of  scheduled  studio  work  are  required  for  each  one-half  course. 

The  department  reserves  the  right  to  keep  examples  of  the  work 
of  any  student  in  a  studio  class. 

Art  History 

121,  122.  Survey  of  Western  Art  Two  courses 

History  and  interpretation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  the 
West  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Lectures  with  slides.  Three 
meetings  per  week.  Mangum 

140.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  Japan  One  course 

Japanese  art  from  the  beginning  of  its  civilization  through  the  eighteenth 
century,  including  sculpture,  painting,  ceramics,  and  print-making. 

Griffin 

150.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  China  One  course 

Chinese  art  from  prehistoric  through  the  Ching  Dynasty  including 
sculpture,   painting,   ceramics,   and   bronzes.  Griffin 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any 
one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  art  or 
permission  of  the  department. 

231.  Ancient  Art  One  course 

Architecture,   city  planning,   sculpture,   painting,   and   related   arts  from 
the  beginning  of  civilization  in  the  Near  East  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  the  visual  arts  to  other  aspects 
of  intellectual  history.  Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122. 
Not  offered   1977-78.  Staff 
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232.  Medieval   Art  One  course 

Architecture,  city  planning,  sculpture,  and   painting  from   the  heginnings 
oi  the  Christian  era   tinti1   the   Renaissance.    Emphasis   upon   the  relation- 
ship  of   the    visual    arts    to   other   aspects   oi    intellectual       histor\.    Pre- 
requisite: Art   121   or   122  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Not  ottered   1977-78.  Staff 

243   Early  Modern  Art  One  course 

Early    movements    in    modern    art:    impressionism,    cubism,    symbolism. 

dada  and  expressionism.  Griffin 

244.  Late  Modern  Art  One  course 
Art  movements  from  the  I930's  to  the  present  including:  surrealism, 
ahstract    expressionism,    minimal    art.    pop.    post    painterly,    and    realism. 

Griffin 

245.  Renaissance  Painting  1300-1550  One  course 
The  development  of  form  and  content  in  painting  from  the  rehirth  of 
Humanism  to  the  Reformation.  Accent  on  Giotto.  Mantega.  Breughel, 
and  Giorgione.   Prerequisite:  Art    121    or   122.  Sheumake 

246.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1550-1750  One  course 
Baroque  and  Rococo  art  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders 
including  works  by  Bernini,  Velasquez.  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Vermeer. 
Prerequisite:   Art    121    or    122.  Griffin 

247.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1750-1900  One  course 
Art  in  F.urope  with  analysis  oi  various  movements:  Neoclassicism.  Ro 
manticism.  Realism,  and  Impressionism,  including  works  hy  David. 
Ingres.   Turner.    Delacroix,   and    Monet.    Prerequisite:    Art    121    or    122. 

Griffin 

250.  Art  and  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era  One  course 
Selected  works  of  art  and  music  in  Europe  and  America  from  1800  to 
1850  as  they  reflect  the  taste  and  outlook  of  that  period.  Comparative 
analysis  oi  works  oi  the  preceding  period  and  of  the  influence  of  Ro- 
manticism on  the  art  and  music  of  subsequent  periods  will  also  he  con- 
sidered.  Prerequisite:  Permission  oi  instructor.          Mangum  and  Wurtele 

251.  Expressionism  One  course 
The  visual  arts  (painting,  sculpture,  film,  dance)  uhich  deal  with  psycho- 
logical themes.  Particular  emphasis  on  developments  in  those  media  since 
the  Post-Impressionist  period.  Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122  or  per- 
mission oi  the  instructor.  Mangum 

253.   Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centurj    Sculptures  One  course 

Developments  in  western  sculpture  since  1  S00  with  emphasis  on  the 
contrihutions  oi  Rodin.  Rosso,  Maillot,  Matisee.  Brancusi,  I.ehmbruck. 
Lipchitz.  Moore.  Arp.  Gonzales,  and  Calder.  Mangum 

263.  American  Art  One  course 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

Griffin 
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Studio  Art 

100.  Principles  of  Design  One-half  or  one  course 

The  execution  on  paper  of  black  and  white  works  in  various  media. 
Emphasis  on  drawing  from  the  model  and  studying  the  principles  of  de- 
sign for  flat  surfaces.  Three  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus 
outside  assignments.  (A  one-half  course  will  satisfy  the  requirement  for 
majors  in  home  economics.)  Shewmake 

111,  112.  Drawing  Two  courses 

Drawing  and  composition  in  various  media.  Special  attention  to  life  and 
landscape  subject  matter..  Lackey 

113.  Painting  One  course 
Painting  in  oils  and  acrylics  with  emphasis  on  landscape.  Historical 
and  contemporary  approaches  to  landscape  painting  will  be  explored. 
One  lecture,  two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  as- 
signments. Prerequisite:  Art  100,  111,  or  112.  Mangum 

114.  Painting  One  course 
Painting  and  composition  introducing  oils,  acrylics,  and  other  media. 
Individual  criticism.   Prerequisite:  Art   100,    111,    112,  or  equivalent. 

Shewmake 

202.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts  One-half  course 

See  Education  202  for  description.  Required  for  the  teaching  certificate 
in  art.  Swider 

211.  Sculpture  One  course 
Three-dimensional  form  with  projects  in  clay  and  plaster  casting.  In- 
troduction to  historical  and  contemporary  sculpture.  One  lecture,  two 
three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  assignments.  Prerequisite: 
Art  100,  111,  112,  or  equivalent.  Mangum 

212.  Sculpture  One  course 
Direct  modeling,  carving,  and  construction  techniques  in  plaster  and 
wood.  Study  of  historical  and  contemporary  uses  of  these  media.  One 
lecture,  two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  assign- 
ments. Prerequisite:  Art  100,  111,  112,  or  equivalent.  Mangum 

213.  214.  Advanced  Painting  Two  courses 
Advanced  work  in  painting,  drawing,  and  composition.  Various  painting 
processes  are  introduced,  including  mixed  techniques  and  collage.  Nine 
hours  of  studio  work  per  week,  plus  outside  assignments.  Prerequisite: 
Art  113,  114  or  equivalent.  Staff 
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233,  234.  Ceramics  Two  courses 
The  use  ol  ceramic  materials.  Instruction  in  t ho  techniques  of  coil,  slab. 
and  wheel  methods  ol  producing  potter)  and  terra  cotta  sculpture.  Pre- 
requisite: Art    loo  or  the  equivalent.  Flanery 

235.  Intaglio  Printmaking  One  course 
Etching  including  hard  and  soft  ground,  aquatint,  engraving,  and  mono- 
printing.  Two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  assign- 
ments.  Prerequisite:  Art    100.    111.    112.  or  equivalent.  Shewmake 

236.  (Olor  Printmaking  One  course 
Various  techniques  lor  color  printmaking.  including  aquatint  etching,  the 
collograph,  and  relief  printing.  Prerequisite:  Art  100,  111,  or  112,  or 
equivalent.  Shewmake 

240.  Film  Making  One-halt  course 

Film  making  as  an  art  form.  Students  will  approach  the  making  of 
movies  as  an  artist  approaches  a  canvas,  rather  than  as  a  method  of 
providing  entertainment.  Some  attention  will  he  paid  to  film  as  a  method 
of  documentation.  One  lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art    100  or  permission  ol    instructor.  Shewmake 

Honors  290.  Independent  and 

Directed  Study  in  Art  One  or  two  courses 

Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  ol  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  art.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum 
of  two  courses,  no   more   than  one   in  any   term.  Staff 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-halt  course 

Concentrated  studies  in  art  history  and  studio  art.  Required  of  all  majors 
in  the  department.  Griffin.   Mangum.  Shewmake 


Department  of  Biology 


Assistant  Professor  Chase,  Chairman;  Professor  Edwards;  As- 
sistant   Professor  Nohlgren;   Laboratory   Instructor   Perlmutter. 

The  study  n\  the  biological  science  enables  the  student  to  un- 
derstand better  the  living  world  of  which  she  is  a  part  and  to  secure 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  concepts  con- 
cerning living  organisms,  both   plant   and   animal. 

Courses  that  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  basic  distribution  re- 
quirement in  science  arc  Biology  10.  112.  114.  116,  and  118. 
Biology    10  is  a   prerequisite  for  all   courses   in   the  department. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  com- 
plete eight  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology   10.    113,    116, 
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311,   and  390.   Two  courses   in   general   chemistry    (Chemistry    10 
and  20)  are  also  required. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  ten  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology 
10,  113,  116,  311,  and  390,  and  should  note  the  following  sug- 
gested program  of  study: 


Freshman  Year 

English   10,  20      Two  courses 

Language  or 

Mathematics  Two  courses 

Biology  10,   112. 

or  114   Two  courses 

Chemistry   10  and  20       Two  courses 

Sophomore  Year 
Biology   112,   113, 

114  or   116  Three   courses 

Language  or 

Mathematics  Two  courses 

Chemistry    101,    102  Two  courses 

Social  Sciences, 

History  or  Language       One  course 


Junior  Year 

Biology  213  and  Two  or 

electives    three  courses 

Physics   10,  20  Two  courses 

Fine   Arts,   Philosophy, 

Religion  or  Language      One  course 
Social  Sciences, 

History  One   or  two  courses 

Electives  One  or  two  courses 

Senior  Year 

Biology  311,  One  and 

390 one-half  courses 

Biology  electives Two  and 

one-half  courses 
Electives Four  courses 


The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a 
major  in  medical  technology  must  complete  six  courses  for  the  major, 
including  Biology  10,  113,  118,  213,  and  two  of  the  following:  112, 
214,  or  216,  and  should  note  the  following  program  of  study  for 
the  twenty-four  courses  preceding  entrance  in  a  school  of  medical 
technology: 


Freshman  Year 

Biologv  10,  118 
Chemistry  10,  20 

English   10,  20      

Math  10,  20  or  30, 
101;  or  Modern 
Foreign  Language 


Sophomore  Year 
Biology    113    and    1L 

214/216 
Chemistry    101,    102 
Modern  Foreign 
Language  or  Math 
10,  20  or  30,  101 
Electives    


Two  courses 
Two  courses 
Two  courses 


Two  courses 


Two  courses 
Two  courses 


Two  courses 
Two  courses 


Junior  Year 

Biology  213   and    112, 

214/216    Two  courses 

Chemistry  205  or 

Elective  One  course 

Physics  10,  20  Two  courses 

Electives        Three  courses 

The  typical  program  of  the  senior 
year  in  an  approved  school  of  med- 
ical technology  will  probably  include 
the  equivalent  of  eight  courses  in 
the   following: 

Clinical    Microscopy    (includes    he- 
matology,   urinalysis,   etc.) 
Microbiology     (includes     bacterio- 
logy,    mycology,     serology,     and 
parasitology) 
Clinical  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry 
Blood  Bank 


Biology 
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10.  Principles  of  Biology  One  course 

The  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on  general  principles,  including 
biochemistry,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  cytology,  classical  and  molecu- 
lar genetics,  development,  ecology,  and  evolution.  Three  lectures,  one 
two-hour  laboratory.  Chase,  Edwards,  Nohlgren 

50.  Human  Ecology  One  course 

Designed  for  non-majors  (available  only  as  elective  credit  for  majors 
in  biology).  Seeks  to  relate  the  basic  principles  of  ecology  to  human 
beings.  Consideration  of  such  problems  as  world  population,  limited 
resources  such  as  food,  minerals  and  fossil  fuels,  pollution  and  waste 
disposal,  land  use  and  conservation,  and  potential  solutions  to  such 
problems.  Human  ecology  will  not  substitute  for  Biology  116  for  biology 
majors.  Prerequisite:  Biology  10  or  equivalent  or  in  the  case  of  special 
students,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Staff 

112.  General  Zoology  One  course 
Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  major  animal  phyla  with 
emphasis  on  the  basic  principles  of  animal  dissection,  observation,  and 
experimental  problems.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite:  Biology    10.  Edwards 

113.  Genetics  One  course 
Principles  of  genetics,  including  an  examination  of  gene  chemistry'  and 
function,  transmission  genetics  and  cytogenetics,  mutation,  develop- 
mental and  population  genetics.  The  laboratory  consists  of  experiments 
with  Drosophila,  Ascobolus,  bacteria,  and  bacteriophage.  Three  lectures, 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  10.  Edwards 

114.  General  Botany  One  course 
The  structure  and  function  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  angiosperms. 
Designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  survey  of  the  plant  activ- 
ities. Growth,  differentiation,  nutrition,  and  reproduction  are  studied  in 
representative  members  of  the  major  divisions.  Three  lectures,  one  three- 
hour   laboratory.    Prerequisite:    Biology    10.  Chase 

116.  Ecology  One  course 

The  principles  underlying  the  interrelations  of  groups  of  organisms  with 
their  environments,  including  the  population,  community,  ecosystem, 
and  biosphere  levels  of  organization.  The  interaction  between  man  and 
his  environment  is  stressed.  The  laboratory  includes  studies  of  the  dif- 
ferent levels  of  integration,  with  extended  field  trips  to  the  seashore  and 
the  mountains.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Biology    10.  Chase 

118.  Anatomy   and  Physiology  One  course 

Basic  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  func- 
tion oi  the  integumentary,  skeletal,  articular,  muscular,  nervous,  circu- 
lator), respiratory,  digestive,  excretory,  endocrine,  and  reproductive 
systems.  Anatom)   by  dissection  and  experimental  concepts  ot  physiology 
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are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  10.  Nohlgren 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one 
term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  biology  or 
permission  of  the  department. 

211.  Plant  Morphology  One  course 
A  comparative  study  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  morphology,  anatomy, 
and  phylogeny.  Culturing  and  growing  techniques  are  taught  in  the  lab- 
oratory in  addition  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  plants.  Three  lectures, 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology    114  or  permission  of  instructor.  Chase 

212.  Plant  Taxonomy  One  course 
The  morphology,  classification,  nomenclature,  and  systematics  of  the 
seed  plants  with  emphasis  upon  orders  and  families.  The  laboratory 
stresses  the  collection  and  identification  of  specimens  from  the  local 
spring  flora.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  the  different  vegetative  provinces 
of  the  Carolinas,  including  extended  trips  to  the  seashore  and  the  moun- 
tains. Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  1975-76 
and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Biology  114  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Chase 

213.  Microbiology  One  course 
The  more  important  groups  of  microorganism:  the  bacteria,  yeasts, 
molds,  blue-green  algae,  rickettsiae,  viruses,  and  protozoa.  Emphasis  on 
morphology,  taxonomy,  and  activities  of  selected  members  of  each 
group,  including  topics  on  control  of  microorganisms,  disease  relation- 
ship, and  applied  microbiology.  Three  lectures,  two  two-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  113  or  permission  of  instructor.  Nohlgren 

214.  Animal  Embryology  One  course 
The  principles  of  animal  embryology,  both  descriptive  and  experimental 
aspects,  with  emphasis  on  mollusk,  echinoderm,  amphibian,  avian,  and 
mammalian  development  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite:   Biology    112   or   permission    of   instructor.  Edwards 

216.  Histology  One  course 

The  microscopical  and  ultrastructural  characteristics  of  cells,  inter- 
cellular substances,  tissues  and  organs,  with  emphasis  upon  the  func- 
tional implications  of  structure.  Throughout  the  course  the  principles 
of  efficient  microscopy  are  stressed.  The  preparation  of  tissues  for  light 
and    electron    microscopy    is    also    discussed    and    demonstrated.    Three 
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lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  alternate 
years,    Prerequisite:    Biology    112  or  permission  oi   instructor.  Staff 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one 
discussion  period  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These  are  typicall\ 
junior-senior  electives  with  a  minimum  prerequisite  of  Biology  10, 
although  exceptions  ma\  he  made  by  the  instructor  for  unusually 
well-motivated  students. 

240.  Human  Cenetics  246.  Developmental  Biology 

241.  Animal  Physiology  247.  Animal  Behavior 

242.  Plant  Physiology  24H.  Radiation  Biology 

243.  Biochemical  Genetics  249.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

244.  Immunology  250.  Invertebrate  Biology 

245.  Population  Kcologv  251.  Evolutionary  Theory 

Honors   290.   Independent  and   Directed   Study   in   Biology   One   to   four 

courses 
Independent  study  stud)  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open 
to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  biology  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  he  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  two 
courses.  Staff 

311.  Evolution  One  course 

A  stud)  o\  the  historical  aspects  o\  the  theory  oi  evolution,  including  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Origin  o(  Species,  and  an  understanding  o\  the 
modern  theory  with  emphasis  on  the  mechanisms  involved.  A  term  paper 
is  required.  Three  lecture-discussions.  Prerequisite:  Biology  113  and  116 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Edwards.  Chase 

390  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Fundamental  prohlems  in  the  hiological  sciences  with  emphasis  on 
current  research.  Open  only  to  seniors  for  credit,  hut  sophomores  and 
juniors  are  encouraged  to  audit  the  course.  Staff 


Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

Assistant  Professor  Pate.  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

The  chemistiA  curriculum  strives  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  modern  theories  of  the  science  and  to  familiarize  her  with  the 
basic   laboratory    techniques   which   are  fundamental   to  its   practice. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  com- 
plete six  courses  tor  the  major  in  addition  to  ChemistiA    10  and  20 
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and  must  include  Chemistry  101,  102,  105,  106,  107,  and  390. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  eight  courses  beyond  Chemistry  20  for  the 
major  and  must  include  Chemistry  101,  102,  105,  106,  107,  209, 
210,  211,  212,  and  390. 

The  following  program  of  study  is  suggested: 


Freshman  Year 
Chemistry   10,   20 
English    10,   20 
Mathematics  30,  101 
Language    


Sophomore  Year 
Chemistry  101,   102 
Chemistry  105,  106 
Physics  10,  20 
Mathematics   102 

Language    

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy, 
Religion    


Two  courses 
Two  courses 
Two  courses 
Two  courses 

Two  courses 
One  course 

Two  courses 
One  course 
One   course 

One   course 


Junior  Year 
Chemistry   107,  and 

202  or  204 
Chemistry  211,  212 


Two  courses 
Two  courses 


History,  Social  Science      Two  courses 


Electives 


Four  courses 


Senior  Year 

Chemistry   211,   212   or 

107  and  202  or  204      Two  courses 
Chemistry  Elective  One  course 

Electives     Four  and 

one-half  courses 
Chemistry  390  One-half  course 


Chemistry 

10.  General  Chemistry  One  course 

Fundamentals   of  atomic   and   molecular   structure,   gas   laws,   and   stoi- 
chiometry.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Pate 

20.  General  Chemistry  One  course 

Chemical  reactions,  equilibria,  and  thermodynamics.  Three  lectures,  one 
laboratory.   Prerequisite:  Chemistry   10.  Pate 

50.  Modern  Chemistry  and  Society  One  course 

Selected  topics  which  illustrate  modern  chemistry  and  its  role  in  society. 
Not  included  in  the  major.  Three  lectures.  Staff 

101.  Organic  Chemistry  One  course 

The   chemistry   of   carbon   compounds.    Structural    theory  and    reaction 

mechanisms   in   the   aliphatic   and   aromatic    series.   Three  lectures,   one 

discussion.    Prerequisite:    Chemistry    20.  Miller 


102.  Organic  Chemistry 

Continuation   of   Chemistry 
requisite:  Chemistry    101. 


One  course 
01.    Three    lectures,    one    discussion.    Pre- 

Miller 


105.  Separations  and  Identifications  Laboratory  One-half  course 

Modern  methods  of  analytical  chemistry  applied  to  organic  and  inor- 
ganic systems.  Various  techniques  including  extraction,  distillation,  chro- 
matography, electrophoresis,  volumetric,  and  gravimetric  analysis,  spec- 
trometry, and  polarimetry.  One  lecture,  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite 
or  simultaneous   enrollment:   Chemistry    101.  Miller 


Chemistry  and  Physics 
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106.  Separations  and  Identifications  Laboratory  One-halt  course 
Continuation  of  Chemistry  105  including  identification  of  unknown 
organic  compounds  using  classical  methods  as  well  as  infrared  and 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy.  One  lecture,  one  laboratory. 
Prerequisite   or    simultaneous   enrollment:    Chemistry    102.  Miller 

107.  Solutions  One  course 
Chemical  equilibria  and  solubility.  Three  lectures.  Offered  in  the  fall 
term    1976  and  alternate  years.   Prerequisite:   Chemistry   20.  Pate 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  studs  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  In- 
dependent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  chemistry  or  permission 
of  the  department. 

204.  Synthetic  Methods  One  course 
Preparation  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds.  Use  of  the  chemical 
literature.  Two  lectures,  two  laboratories.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  al- 
ternate  years.    Prerequisite:   Chemistry    106.  Staff 

205.  Biochemistry  One  course 

Modern  biochemistry  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  biologically  important  molecules  and  on  the  reaction  and 
metabolism.  Four  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry    102  and   Biology   10. 

Miller 

208.  Spectroscopy  One  Course 
Basic  principles  of  ultraviolet,  infrared,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance, 
and  mass  spectroscopy  and  their  use  in  the  identification  of  organic 
compounds.  Three  lectures.  Offered  in  1976-77.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
102.  Miller 

209.  Physical  Methods  Laboratory  One-half  course 
Methods  of  chemical  analysis  including  spectroscopy,  chromatography, 
polarimetrv  and  other  physical  measurements.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
106.  Staff 

210.  Physical  Methods  Laboratory  One-half  course 
A  continuation  of  Chemistry  209  with  emphasis  on  electrochemistry 
and   instrumentation.    Prerequisite:   Chemistry   209.  Staff 

211.  Physical  Chemistry  One  course 
Thermodynamics,  gas  laws,  and  colligative  properties.  Three  lectures. 
Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Four  chemistry 
courses.   Physics   20.   and    Mathematics    102.  Pate 
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212.  Physical  Chemistry  One  course 

Kinetics,  statistical  and  quantum  mechanics.  Three  lectures.  Offered  in 
1976-77   and   alternate  years.   Prerequisite:   Chemistry   211.  Pate 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one 
discussion  period  each  week  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These 
are  typically  junior-senior  electives  with  prerequisites  consistent  with 
the  content  of  the  courses. 

241.  Stereochemistry. 

242.  Organic  Reaction  Mechanism. 

243.  Drugs  and  Metabolism. 

244.  Environmental  Chemistry. 

245.  History  of  Natural  Science. 

246.  Symmetry  and  Chemistry. 

247.  Quantum  Mechanics. 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Chemistry 

One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  3.0  average  in  chemistry.  Subject  to  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any  term.  Staff 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Discussion  of  special  topics  in  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  current  re- 
search. Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Staff 


Physics 

Assistant  Professor  Pate. 

10.  General  Physics  One  course 

The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.  Three  lec- 
tures, one  discussion,  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
10  (or  equivalent).  Pate 

20.  General  Physics  One  course 

The  fundamental  principles  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern 
physics.  Three  lectures,  one  discussion,  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite:  Physics    10.  Pate 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Refer  to  Chemistry  200,  p.  61  for  description. 
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Department  of  Classical   Languages  and   Literature 

Assistant  Professor  Lazarus,  Chair/nan;  Associate  Professor 
Rack  ley. 

Nescire  autem  quid  ante  quam  natus  .sis  acciderit,  id  est 
semper  esse  puerum."  Cicero,  Orator,  34,    120. 

The  department  utters  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  analyti- 
cal skills  of  linguistic  study  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  literarj 
techniques  and  interests  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tions. 

A  choice  of  majors  is  available:    Latin  or  classical   languages. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Latin  will  take  a  minimum  of  seven 
courses  beyond  Latin  11-12.  She  may  substitute  Greek  11-12  for 
two  of  the  courses  in  Latin  above  62.  except  for  the  half  courses  130 
and  390,   which  she  is  required   to  take.   She   must   include  History 

I  OS.  She  may  take  102  as  an  elective,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for 
any  of  the  seven  required  courses  in  Latin  or  Greek. 

The  student  who  majors  in  classical  languages  will  take  four 
courses  in  Greek,  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  Latin  beyond 
Latin   11-12,  Classics  390  or   101,   102,  and  History    107  and 'l08. 

Greek 

II  12.  Klementan  Greek  Two  courses 
The  grammar  of  Attic  Greek,  and  reading  of  selected  Greek  authors. 
Four  or  five  meetings  a  week.  Staff 

51.  Prose  One  course 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  1;  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  Phaedo.  Review  of  grammar  throughout.  Two  or  three 
meetings   a   week.  Lazarus 

52.  Poetry  One  course 
One  play  of  Sophocles  or  Furipides;  Books  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Odyssey. 
Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Lazarus 


Latin 

11-12.    F.lemcntan    Latin  Two    courses 

latin    forms    and    syntax    and    the    etymological    influence    of    Latin    on 
Fnglish  and  the  Romance  languages.   Four  or  five  meetings  a  week. 

Lazarus 

51.  Ovid  One  course 

Selections  chiefly   from  the  Metamorphoses.  Review  of  grammar  through- 
out. Two  or  three   meetings  a   week.  Staff 
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52.  VergH  One  course 

Selections  from  Books  I,  II,  IV,  and  VI  of  the  Aeneid,  supplemented 
by  the  study  in  translation  of  the  remaining  sections  of  these  Books  and 
of  Books  III  and  V  in  their  entirety.  Background  study  of  history,  mythol- 
ogy, and  prosody.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Lazarus 

61.  Cicero  One  course 
One  oration  and  the  de  Senectute.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week. 

Lazarus 

62.  Catullus  and  Horace  One  course 
Selections  from  the  shorter  poems  of  Catullus  and  from  Horace's  Odes. 
Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Lazarus 

No  more  than  two  of  the  following  half-courses  will  be  offered 
in  any  one  term.  They  may  be  offered  concurrently  or  in  succession, 
and  will  meet  once  or  twice  a  week. 

105.  History.  Livy.  Book  I  or  XXI. 

109.  History.  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania. 

110.  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence. 
120.  Satire.  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

130.  Composition. 

131.  Letter-writing  in  Ancient  Rome.   Cicero  and   Pliny. 

132.  Epigram  and  Humor.  Martial  and   Petronius. 

205.  Philosophy.  Lucretius. 

206.  Philosophy.  Cicero,  selections  from  the  de  Finibus  and  the  de 
Natura  Deorum. 

200.  Independent  Study:  Classics  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average.  Permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department  is  required.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  classics  or 
permission  of  the  department. 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Classics  One-half 

to  two  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  quality  point  average  in  classics,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
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The  following  courses  offered  in  the  department  are  in  English: 

101.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation  One  course 
Outstanding  examples  from  the  major  periods  and  types  of  Greek 
literature.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  in 
alternate   years.  Lazarus 

102.  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  One  course 
Outstanding  examples  from  all  the  major  periods  and  t\pes  o\  Latin 
literature.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  in 
alternate   years.  Lazarus 

103.  The  Greek  Polis  One  course 
The  contribution  of  the  polis  to  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life 
of  ancient  Greece.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  1976-77 
and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  History  107  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

104.  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology  One  course 
The  methods  and  development  of  classical  archaeology  together  with  the 
consideration  of  the  major  sites  and  monuments  of  the  Aegean  and  Italy. 
Three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Lazarus 

106.  Classical  Mythology  One  course 
The  major  classical  myths  and  their  influence  on  literature,  art.  and 
music.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  alternate  years.       Staff 

107.  History  of  Greece  One  course 
The  political,  economic,  artistic,  and  social  development  of  ancient 
Greece.  This  course  when  followed  by  History  108  meets  both  the  basic 
requirement   in   history   and   the   requirement    for   a    major    in    classical 

languages. 

108.  History  of  Rome  One  course 
The  political,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  the  growth  and  decline 
o\  Rome.  Attention  is  given  also  to  Rome's  contribution  to  archi- 
tecture, government,  law,  and  literature.  Three  meetings  per  week. 

390.  Seminar  One-half  course 

A    survey   oi    Roman    literature    from    the    middle    o\  the    third    century 

B.C.  to  the  third  century   A.D.  One  or  two  meetings  a  week.   Required 

oi  all  Latin  majors.  Staff 
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Classical  Studies  Program 

The  Departments  of  Art,  Classical  Languages  and  Literature, 
English,  History,  and  Religion  and  Philosophy  offer  an  interdis- 
ciplinary major  in  classical  studies.  This  major,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literature,  requires 
proficiency  in  one  classical  language  and  emphasizes  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  humanistic  values. 

A  student  who  majors  in-  classical  studies  will  take  the  following 
courses : 

Two  courses  in  either  Latin  or  Greek  above  the  11-12  level. 

101.  Greek  Literature  in   Translation. 

102.  Latin   Literature   in   Translation. 

107.  History   of   Greece. 

108.  History   of  Rome. 
207.    Greek    Philosophy. 

Two  courses  chosen  from  the  list  of  electives  below. 
The  classical  studies  program,  in  addition  to  the  courses  listed 
above,  offers  the  following  group  of  electives: 

106.  Classical    Mythology. 

210.  Individual    Philosophers. 

104.  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology'. 

103.  The    Greek    Polis. 
233.  Medieval   Civilization. 

125.  Religion  and  the  Hellenistic  World. 

231.  Ancient  Art. 

203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama. 
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Associate  Professor  Bray,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Samson; 
Assistant  Professors  Ackenhom.  Bernhardt;  Instructors  Newell. 
Swider,  Stiegel,    Wooten. 

I  here  is  no  major  in  education,  for  the  education  of  teachers 

at  Salem  is  the  concern  of  the  entire  institution.  There  is,  rather, 
an  institutional  emphasis  upon  teacher  education  as  it  involves 
demonstrated  competency  in  general  education,  professional  educa- 
tion  and  academic  specialization. 

Salem,  through  its  approved  program  approach  to  certification, 
offers  the  following  programs  in  teacher  education  approved  by 
North  Carolina's  State  Board  of  Education: 

Elementary  Education 

Early  childhood  education 

Intermediate  grades 
Secondary  Education 

Biology 

Chemistry 

English 

Foreign  languages  (French.  German,  Latin.  Spanish) 

Mathematics 

Social  studies 
Special  Studies 

Art 

Exceptional   children    and   youth    (learning   disabilities) 

Music 

In  addition,  Salem's  programs  in  teacher  education  (with  the 
exception  o\  the  new  program  in  learning  disabilities)  are  approved 
by  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education, 
making  possible  reciprocity  in  certification  with  approximately 
thirty  states.  Students  who  wish  to  enter  the  Teacher  Education 
Program  apply  in  the  spring  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Requirements 

To  be  recommended  for  certification,  a  Salem  degree  candidate 
must  complete  the  graduation  requirements  of  the  College:  thirty- 
two  courses,  four  January  programs,  four  terms  of  physical  educa- 
tion. The  degree  program  must  include  study  which  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  basic  distribution  and  a  major  field. 

Certification  requires  the  satisfactory  establishment  of  com- 
petencies in  the  areas  designated  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
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Instruction:  general  education,  teaching  specialty,  and  professional 
education. 

A.  General  Education  (For  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science.  Note  degree  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Music). 

As  stated  in  the  Guidelines  for  State  Approval,  the  general 
studies  component  ".  .  .  is  regarded  as  that  learning  which  meets 
the  fundamental  needs  of  all  teachers,  both  in  the  role  of  teachers 
and  as  citizens  in  a  democracy  .  .  .  the  program  of  preparation 
in  general  education  should  provide  the  understandings,  the  know- 
ledge, the  appreciation  and  the  sensitivity  attained  through  experi- 
ences and  the  study  of  a  broad  range  of  materials  and  concepts 
ranging  across  the  humanities,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  the 
natural  sciences,  and  mathematics  or  logic." 

The  Salem  College  general  education  program  for  teacher  edu- 
cation includes: 

English  10,  20   ...  Two  courses 

Speech    Audition 

Fine  Arts   (music  or  art  appreciation, 

drama)    One  course 

Literature  (English  or  foreign  language)        One  course 

Religion-Philosophy One  course 

Foreign  language  (modern  or  classical)         Proficiency 

at  the  intermediate  level 

*  "History  (105,   106;  107,   108; 

or  101,  102)    Two  courses 

Social  Science  (sociology,  anthropology, 
economics,  political  science,  psychology, 

geography)    Two  courses 

each  from  a  different  area 
*  Science  (laboratory  course  required)  One  course 

"Mathematics  or  logic One  course 

Physical  and  health  education   Four  terms 

*A  student  must  complete  a  minimum   of  three  courses  in 
science/mathematics  or  logic. 

*  "History  105  or  106  is  required  for  early  childhood  and  in- 

termediate education   (see  Teaching  Specialty.) 

A  student  should  note  that  the  general  education  requirements 
for  education  differ  from  the  college  basic  distribution  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Students  must  complete 
both  the  basic  distribution  requirements  and  the  general  education 
requirements  for  certification.  Courses  may  apply  toward  the  general 
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education  requirement  and  a  major  or  other  requirements  for  certi- 
fication. 

It.    The   requirements    for    each    area    of    teaching    specialty    are    as 
follows: 

Early  Childhood  (K-3) 
Education   202. 

Fine  and  Practical  Arts  One  and  one-half  courses 

Education  212.  Children's  Literature         One-half  course 
English    216.    History   of   the    English 

Language  and  Modern  Grammar  One-half  course 

Education   225.   Mathematics   for 

Elementary   Teachers  One   course 

American  History — see  General  Education         One  course 

Intermediate  (4-9) 

American  History — See  General  Education        One  course 

Education  202.   Fine  and 

Practical  Arts  One  and  one-half  courses 

Education  212.  Children's  Literature         One-half  course 
English  216.  History  of  the  English 

Language  and  Modern  Grammar  One-half  course 

Education   225.   Mathematics  for 

Elementary   Teachers  One   course 

Areas  of  concentration  include: 

Language  arts — six  courses  including  English  10,  20. 
English  216;  Education  212;  and  electives  in  litera- 
ture (  English  ). 

Social  studies — six  courses  including  history  and  three 
courses  representing  three  of  the  following:  anthro- 
pology, economics,  geography,  political  science,  soci- 
ology. 

Science — five  courses  including  both  biological  and  phys- 
ical science. 

Mathematics — five   courses. 

Fine  arts — five  courses  cither  in  art  or  in  music. 

Secondary 

For  the  secondary  certificate,  students  are  required  to 
complete  a  major  in  the  areas  for  which  certification  is  de- 
sired. Special  course  requirements  in  the  major  are  indicated 
for  education  students  in: 
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English — English  216  is  required. 

Mathematics- — Physics  10,  20  in  addition  to  a  major  in 

mathematics. 
Social  studies — A  major  in  history  is  strongly  recommend- 
ed. If  a  student  wishes  to  major  in  another  social  sci- 
ence, a  plan  of  study  must  be  approved  by  the  Director 
of  Teacher  Education. 
A  student  is  advised  to  consult  with  her  major  adviser  about 
possible  special  requirements  in  the  major  for  certification. 

Special  Subject 

Art — The  special   subject  certificate  in   art  prepares   the 

student  to  teach  on  all  levels:    early  childhood,  intermediate, 

and  secondary.  For  a  teacher's  certificate  in  art,  eight  courses 
are  required.  These  must  include: 

Art   100 

Education   202    (Art  portion) 
Art   121,    122 

Two  courses  selected  from  Art  21 1,  212,  233,  234,  and 
Home  Economics  224,  225 

Music — The  special  subject  certificate  in  music  prepares 
the  student  to  teach  on  all  levels:  early  childhood,  intermediate, 
and  secondary. 

For  certification  in  music,  a  major  in  music  education 
(Bachelor  of  Music)  is  necessary.  Students  are  advised  to  con- 
sult with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  detailed  catalogue  statement  of  require- 
ments in  general  education  and  in  the  major  for  music  educa- 
tion. 

Learning  Disabilities 

Education  212.  Children's  Literature  One-half  course 
Education  339.  Teaching  of  Reading  to  the 

Learning  Disabled One  course 

English  216.  History  of  the  English   Language 

and  Modern  Grammar  One-half  course 

Psychology  10.  Introduction  to  Psychology*  One  course 
Psychology  100.  Developmental  Psychology  One  course 
Psychology  110.  The  Exceptional  Child  One  course 
Psychology  220.  Tests  and  Measurement  One  course 
Education  235.  Educational  Assessment  of  the 

Learning   Disabled  One   course 

*Must  have  been  completed  within  the  last  five  years. 
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C.   Professional    Education 

Early  Childhood  (K-3)  and  Intermediate  (4-9) 
Education   100.  Educational  Psychology  One  course 

Education  220.  Foundations  of  Education         One  course 
The  Block — fall  of  senior  year 

Education  321.  325  or  327.  331.  335, 

and  341        Four  courses 
Secondary  (10-12)  including  Art  and  Music 

Education  100.  Educational  Psychology*  One  course 

Education  220.  Foundations  of  Education         One  course 
The  Block — fall  of  senior  year 

Education   323.  329,   333  or  Music  337, 

and  Education  343  or  Music  345  Four  courses 

Special  Subject — Learning  Disabilities 
Education  100.  Educational  Psychology*  One  course 

Education  220.  Foundations  of  Education         One  course 
Education   230.    Introduction   to 

Learning   Disabilities  One    course 

Education   240.  Techniques  of    Teaching  the 

Learning  Disabled  One  course 

Education   350.   Learning  Disabilities: 

Student   Teaching  Two  courses 

Must  have  been  completed  within  the  last  five  years. 

Proficiency 

If  the  student  establishes  proficiency  or  otherwise  demonstrates 
competency  in  any  of  the  above  requirements,  the  number  of 
course   requirements   is    reduced    accordingly. 

The  courses  leading  to  a  teacher's  certificate  include  opportunity 
for  extensive  observation  in  schools  and  community  agencies  and 
directed    teaching   in    the    Winston-Salem/Forsyth    County    Schools. 

100.  Kducational  Psychology  One  course 

Psychological  principles  of  development,  motivation,  and  learning  applied 
to  contemporary  education  problems.  Observation  o\  and  experiences  with 
children  in  learning  situations.  Three  meetings  per  week  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory.    Required   of  all  candidates   for  certification. 

Bernhardt.  Bra\ 
130.  Theories,  Design,  and   Production  of  Instructional   Media 

One-half  course 
The  basic  concepts  and  theories  involved  in  the  use  oi  communication 
media  in  society;  planning  and  production  oi  still  pictures,  graphics. 
displays,  transparencies,  and  audio  recordings  for  instructional  use;  the 
design  and  application  oi  materials  related  to  current  theories  of  instruc- 
tion. One  lecture,  one  tuo-hour  lab.  Bray 
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321.  Developmental  Psychology  One-half  course 

Behavioral  development  of  the  individual,  prenatal  through  early  ado- 
lescence (K-9).  Observation  of  a  child  within  his  peer  group  will  be  the 
basis  of  a  required  case  study.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  early  child- 
hood education  and  intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program)  Pre- 
requisite: Education   100.  Staff 

323.  Developmental  Psychology  Three-quarters  course 

Behavioral  development  of  the  individual  with  emphasis  upon  the  early 
adolescent  through  adulthood  (10-12).  Observation  of  a  child  within  his 
peer  group  will  be  the  basis  of  a  required  case  study.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  secondary  certification.  (Block  Program)  Prerequisite: 
Education    100.  Bray 

202.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts  One  and  one-half  courses 

Art,  music,  and  physical  education  for  the  elementary  teacher  (K-9). 
Three  lectures  and  three  two-hour  laboratory-studio  periods  a  week. 
Observation  of  art,  music,  and  physical  education  experiences  in  public 
school  classrooms.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  edu- 
cation and  intermediate  certification.  Prerequisite:  Education  100  and 
simultaneous  enrollment  in  Education  220.       Samson,  Swider,  Woodward 

212.  Children's  Literature  One-half  course 

Use  of  visual  and  auditory  aids  to  increase  the  reading  interests  of  the 
elementary  pupil.  Content  in  the  field  of  children's  literature.  Two  meet- 
ings per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  education, 
for  intermediate  certification,  and  for  exceptional  children  (learning 
disabilities).  Prerequisite:  Education  100  or  permission  of  the  department. 

Bernhardt 

220.  Foundations  of  Education  One  course 

The  American  school  in  historical,  philosophical,  and  sociological  per- 
spective, with  emphasis  upon  contemporary  issues.  Three  or  four  meet- 
ings per  week  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  teacher  certification.   Prerequisite:  Education    100. 

Bernhardt.  Bray,  Wooten 

225.  Mathematics  for  Elementary  Teachers  One  course 

Mathematics  and  methods  and  materials  used  to  teach  mathematics  in 
grades  K-9.  Mathematical  topics  include  logic,  sets,  number  theory, 
systems  of  enumeration,  and  elementary  geometry.  Pedagogical  topics 
include  developmental  stages  of  learning  mathematics,  and  teaching 
strategies  for  individualizing  instruction.  Required  of  all  candidates  of 
Early  Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate  Grades  Certification. 

Newell 

230.  Introduction  to  Learning  Disabilities  One  course 

Concepts  associated  with  learning  disabilities  and  the  divergent  charac- 
teristics of  individuals  with  perceptual,  motor,  and  conceptual  im- 
pairments. Includes  history,  definitions,  characteristics,  etiology,  diag- 
nosis, theories,  issues,  and  trends  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
10  and  permission  of  instructor.  Ackenbom 
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235.  Educational  Assessment  of  the  Learning  Disabled  One  course 

Examination    ol    standardized    tests    available    for    the    assessment    ol 

educational  ability.  Familiarization  with  procedures  for  administration. 
interpretation  and  reporting  ol  results.  Also  construction  and  use  of  in- 
formal measures  for  assessing  educational  needs.  Prerequisite:  Education 
230.  Ackenbom 

240.  Techniques  of  Teaching  the  Learning  Disabled  One  course 

Techniques  and  materials  appropriate  for  teaching  the  learning  disabled. 
Includes  task  analysis;  behavioral  objectives;  selection  and  assessment  of 
instructional  materials;  evaluation  ol  student  progress;  planning  and 
administering  educational  programs  tor  learning  disabled  students.  Pre- 
requisite:   Education    230.  Ackenbom 

325.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in   Early  Childhood  Education 

One-half  course 
Lectures  and  laboratory  to  provide  for  the  observation  and  study  of 
techniques  anil  materials  used  in  the  kindergarten  through  the  third 
grade.  Concentration  on  social  studies,  health,  classroom  management, 
planning,  reporting  and  evaluation,  curriculum.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates tor  early  childhood  education  certification.  (Block  Program)  Pre- 
requisite: Education   100,  Education  220.  Wooten 

327.  Techniques  of   leaching  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  (4-9) 

One-half  course 
Observation  ami  studs  ol  techniques  and  content  materials  used  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  4-9.  Concentration  on  social  studies,  health,  class- 
room management,  planning,  reporting  and  evaluation,  curriculum.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program) 
Prerequisite:  Education    loo.  Education  220.  Wooten 

329.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  One  course 

Theories  of  learning  underlying  techniques  and  materials  in  teaching 
in  the  secondary  school.  Observation  of  practices  in  the  student's  area 
of  teaching  in  public-school  classrooms.  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
secondary  certification.  (Block  Program)  Prerequisite:  Education  100, 
Education  220. 

Bernhardt.  Bray.  Newell,  Stiegel.  Swider,  and  consultants  from  academic 

disciplines 

331.  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Inter- 
mediate Grades  (K-9)  One-half  course 
Principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  effective  reading  skills  as  applied 
in  both  developmental  and  remedial  programs  in  grades  K-9.  Directed 
observation  in  schools.  Required  o(  all  candidates  for  early  childhood 
education  and  intermediate  certification.  (Block   Program)  Wooten 
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333.  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School 

One-quarter  course 
Principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  effective  reading  skills  in  the 
secondary  school.  Special  reading  needs  in  various  subjects.  Evaluative 
procedures  are  stressed.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  secondary  certifica- 
tion.  (Block   Program)    Prerequisite:   Education    100,   200.  Bernhardt 

335.  The  Teaching  of  the  Sciences  in  Early  Childhood   Education  and 
Intermediate  Grades  (K-9)  One-half  course 

Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  trips  for  study  and  observation  of  materials 
and  techniques  in  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade  in  science.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  education  and  intermediate 
certification.  (Block  Program)  Stiegel 

337.  Music  Education  (See  listings  in  Music,  page   105).  Samson 

339.  Teaching  of  Reading  to  the  Learning  Disabled  One  course 

Principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  developing  effective  reading  skills 
in  developmental  and  remedial  reading  programs  in  grades  K-12.  In- 
cludes administration  and  interpretation  of  formal  and  informal  reading 
tests,  program  planning,  evaluation  techniques,  and  adaptation  of  read- 
ing curriculum  for  the  learning  disabled.  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
certification  in  Exceptional   Children  and  Youth:   Learning  Disabilities. 

Ackenbom 

341.  Elementary  Education:  Student  Teaching  Two  courses 

Supervised  internship  in  an  elementary  school  as  preparation  for  the 
student  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  education  and  intermediate  certi- 
fication. (Block  Program)  Bernhardt,  Wooten 

343.  Secondary  Education:  Student  Teaching  Two  courses 

Supervised  internship  in  a  secondary  school  as  preparation  for  the  stu- 
dent teacher  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Required  of  all  can- 
didates for  secondary  certification.  (Block  Program) 
Bernhardt,   Bray,   Newell,   Stiegel,   Swider,   and    faculty   from   academic 

disciplines 

345.  Music  Education:  Student  Teaching  (See  page   105.)  Samson 


350.  Learning  Disabilities:  Student  Teaching  Two  courses 

Supervised  internship  in  the  Center  for  Special  Education  at  Salem  Col- 
lege and  in  the  schools  of  Winston-Salem/ Forsyth  County,  including 
observation  and  experience  with  the  learning  disabled  as  individuals  and 
in  small  groups.  Prerequisite:  Education  230,  240.  Ackenbom 
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Associate  Professor  Jordan,  Chairman;  Professors  Gossett,  Hom- 
righous,  White;  Associate  Professor  Edwards;  Assistant  Professor 
Meehan;   Instructor    Kelly. 

I  his  department  utters  students  the  opportunity  to  develop 
competence  in  expression,  both  written  and  oral,  through  courses 
in  composition  and  speech.  Various  courses  in  literature  offer  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  understand  their  cultural  history,  to  stud\ 
literature  as  an  art,  and  to  develop  ethical  values. 

I  he  major  in  English  requires  six  courses  above  the  English 
10.  20  level  and  must  include  English  211,  241  or  244,  and  two 
of  the  following:  233,  251,  262,  271,  276.  Students  whose  first 
major  is  English  must  take  English  390  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a 
week. 

All  students  who  must  take  the  basic  courses  in  English 
are  required  to  take  10  and  20  in  their  first  year.  These  courses 
are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  200  and  above. 

10.  Reading  and   Writing  One  course 

Review  of  grammar,  studs  oi  literature  oi  various  tspes.  writing  ol 
themes  based  on  the  reading.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.        Stall 

20.  Reading  and  Writing  One  course 

Continued  stud\  oi  literature  ol  various  types,  writing  oi  themes  and 
a   research  paper.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.  Staff 

105.  Fundamentals  of  Journalism  One-half  course 

Basie  journalistic  composition  and  procedures.  Ability  to  type  is  nec- 
essary.   Does   not   count   toward   English   major.  Kell\ 

110.  Oral  Interpretation  One  course 

Stud}  oi  meanings  oi  literature  and  development  o\~  skills  for  the  oral 
expression  oi  these  meanings.  Special  attention  given  to  a  Reader's 
Theatre    project.    Does    not    count    toward    English    major.    Offered     in 

1977-78   and   alternate   \ears.  Homrighous 

200.   Independent  Stud)    in   English.  One-half   to   four   courses 

Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  ot  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  oi  the  chairman  oi 
department  in  which  stud)  is  to  he  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
i he  form  oi  readings,  research,  conference,  project  and  or  field  ex- 
perience. Ordinarily  it  ma)  not  he  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular 
course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total 
ol  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous 
study  in  English  or  permission  of  the  department. 
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203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama  One  course 
Theatre  and  drama  from  the  beginnings  in  Greece  through  the  fifteenth 
century.  Study  of  representative  dramas  of  important  eras  and  cultures. 
Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.                                       Homrighous 

204.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama  One  course 
Theatre  and  drama  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  Study  of 
representative  dramas  of  important  eras  and  cultures.  Offered  in  1978-79 
and  alternate  years.                                                                         Homrighous 

206.  History  of  Film  One  course 

The  entertainment  film  with  emphasis,  through  weekly  screenings,  on 
the  American  film  as  both  determinant  and  product  of  popular  culture. 
Does  not  count  toward  English  major.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  alternate 
years.  Homrighous 

211.  Advanced  Composition  One  course 
A  practical  course  in  writing  designed  to  develop  clarity,  facility,  and 
taste  in  writing.  Reading  of  contemporary  prose,  chiefly  essays,  for 
stimulation  to  thinking  and  for  models  of  good  composition;  writing: 
class  discussion  and  evaluation  of  student  papers.  Required  of  all  Eng- 
lish majors.   Recommended  for  junior  year.  Edwards 

212.  Creative  Writing  One  course 
Experience  in  writing  poetry  and  fiction  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students.  Reading  in  contemporary  literature.  Does  not 
count  toward  English  major.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the   instructor  necessary.  Edwards 

216.  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Modern  Grammar 

One-half  course 
Linguistic  studies  with  emphasis  on  modern  concepts  of  grammar  and 
their  application.  Required  for  certification  in  the  elementary  grades  and 
in  secondary  school  English.  Two  meetings  per  week.  Meehan 

221.  History  of  English  Drama  to  1800  One  course 

The  development  of  drama  in  the  Renaissance  (excluding  Shakespeare), 
the  Restoration,  and  the  eighteenth  century.  Recommended  as  a  back- 
ground for  Shakespeare,  and  for  those  interested  in  history.  Offered  in 
1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Homrighous 

224.  Modern  Drama  One  course 

Major  trends  in  Continental,  British,  and  American  drama  from  1850 
to  the  present.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Homrighous 

230.  Highlights  of  English  Literature,   1370-1900  One  course 

A  study  of  characteristic  works  of  some  of  the  major  English  authors, 
such  as  Chaucer.  Spenser.  Milton,  Swift,  Johnson.  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son, and  others.  Meehan 
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233.  Old  and   Middle   English   Literature  One  course 

Studs  ol  Beowulf  and  Old  English  prosody.  Major  emphasis  on  the 
poetrj  ol  Chaucer  and  the  Pearl  Poet  and  its  relationship  to  other 
literature  of  the   period.  Offered   in    1 1>77-7S   and   alternate   years. 

White 

241.  Shakespeare  and  late  Sixteenth-Century  Literature  One  course 
Study  of  Shakespeare's  early  comedies,  histories,  and  non-dramatic 
poetrj  and  his  responsiveness  to  the  modes,  themes,  and  styles  of  his 
age  found  in  the  works  of  Lyly,  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  others.  Offered  in 
1978-79   and    alternate    years.  White 

244.  Shakespeare  One  course 

The    tragedies   and    later   comedies.  White 

251.  Earl)   Seventeenth  Century   Literature  and   Milton            One  course 

The  poetr)    ol    Donne  and   Jonson  and   its  influence  on   works  of  other 

poets.   Major  emphasis  on   Milton's  poetry  and   prose.  Offered   in    1978- 

T->  and  alternate  years.  Meeham 

262.    Restoration    and    Eighteenth-Century    Literature,    1660-1786 

One  course 
Poetr)  and  prose  representative  of  eighteenth-century  thought  and  of 
significant  literary  trends  in  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele. 
Johnson,  and  others.  Offered  in    1  ^78-79  and  alternate  years.  Jordan 

271.  The  Romantic  Era,   1786-1832  One  course 

Soeial  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  period  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
Blake.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge.  Byron.  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Offered  in 
1978-71)  and  alternate  years.  Gossett 

276.  The  Victorian  Era,   1832-1900  One  course 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  chief  Victorian  writers  exclusive  of  the  novelists 
with  consideration  of  the  political,  religious,  and  social  prohlems  of 
the  period  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  literature.  Offered  in  1977-78 
and  alternate  years.  White 

278.   Twentieth-Century   British    Poetry  One   course 

Important  trends  in  British  poetry  1900  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on 
Yeats,  Fliot.  and  Auden.  Offered  in   1978-79  and  alternate  years. 

Edwards 

281.  The  English  Novel,  1720-1860  One  course 
The  English  novel  as  seen  in  the  narrative  techniques  used  by  Defoe. 
Richardson.  Fielding.  Smollett.  Sterne.  Scott.  Jane  Austen.  Emily  Bronte. 
Dickens.  Thackeray,  and  Trollope.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  alternate 
years.  White 

282.  The  English  Novel,  1860  to  the  Present  One  course 
Representati\  e  novels  by  Hardy.  George  Eliot.  Conrad.  Lawrence. 
Joyce.   Woolf,   and   others.   Offered   in    1977-78   and   alternate   years. 

Jordan 
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286.  Modern  World  Literature  One  course 

Modern  European  and  Asian  literature  with  emphasis  on  authors  of 
the  twentieth  century  who  have  heen  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  or  other 
international  awards  for  literary  achievement.  Offered  in  1977-78  and 
alternate  years.  Edwards 

290.  Honors   Independent   and   Directed   Study   in   English 

(The  number  of  courses  to  be  determined  by  the  department.)  In- 
dependent study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  quality  point  average  in  English.  Subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Staff 

293.  American  Literature  before  1870  One  course 
Major  American  writers  to  about  1870.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as 
Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau.  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  Whitman.  One  term 
of  American  literature  is  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English. 
Offered  in   1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Jordan 

294.  American  Literature  from  1870  to  the  Present  One  course 
Major  American  writers  and  their  contributions  to  an  evolving  American 
literature.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as  Dickinson,  Twain,  James,  Crane, 
and  selected  representative  twentieth-century  authors  of  fiction.  One  term 
of  American  literature  is  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English. 

Gossett 

295.  Selected  Southern  Writers  One  course 
Influential  Southern  writers  from  William  Gilmore  Simms  to  the  present 
with  emphasis  on  writers  of  the  twentieth  century,  such  as  Flannery 
O'Connor,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Eudora  Welty.  and  Robert  Penn 
Warren.  Ofered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Gossett 

297.  The  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel  One  course 

Representative  novels  by  Dreiser,  Lewis,  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Dos 
Passos,  Faulkner,  and  others.  Offered  in    1978-79  and   alternate  years. 

Jordan 

299.  Twentieth-Century  American  Poetry  One  course 

A   study   of  important   trends   in   American   poetry    from  1900   to   the 

present  with  emphasis  on  Frost,  Pound,  Williams,  Stevens,  and  Roethke. 

Offered  in   1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Gossett 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Two  meetings  per  week.     Staff 
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Interdepartmental — Fine  Arts 

The  fine  arts  major,  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the 
liberal  arts  program,  is  directed  to  those  students  interested  in  dance 
and  drama  and  their  relationships  with  other  art  forms.  The  program 
draws  on  the  course  offerings  in  four  areas:  music,  art,  dance,  and 
drama.  In  addition  each  student  chooses  an  emphasis  in  either  dance 
or  drama,  and  she  participates  for  two  years  in  either  the  Dansalems 
or  the  Pierrettes  (see  pages  13  and  14). 

For  a  major  in  fine  arts  each  student  would  be  required  to 
take  fifteen  courses: 

Art    121,    122 — History    of   Western    Art. 
plus  one  of  the  following: 

Art  140.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  Japan. 
150.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  China. 

231.  Ancient  Art. 

232.  Medieval. 

243.  Early  Modern  Art. 

244.  Late  Modern  Art. 

245.  Renaissance  Painting  and  Sculpture   1300-1550. 

246.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture   1550-1750. 

250.  Art  and  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era.* 

251.  Expressionism. 

253.  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Sculpture. 
263.  American    Art. 

277.  European   Painting  and  Sculpture   1750-1900. 
Interdepartmental   276.   Fine   Arts  in   America.** 

Music   113,   114.  History  of  Music. 
plus  one  of  the  following: 

Music  205.  Medieval  Music. 

206.  Renaissance  Music. 

207.  Baroque  Music. 

215.  Twentieth-Century  Music  to   1945. 

216.  Twentieth-Century   Music  from    1945. 
250.  Art  and  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era.* 
Interdepartmental   276.  Fine  Arts  in  America.** 

*May  be  taken  to  fulfill  either  art  or  music  requirement,   not   both. 
"May  be  taken  to  fulfill  either  art.  music  or  drama  requirement,  but  not  all 
three. 
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Physical  Education.  All  of  the  following: 

Physical  Education  101.  Modern   Dance. 
102.  Modern  Dance. 
201.  Choreography. 

230.  Independent  Study  in  Dance.  (One  course  if  emphasis 
is  on  drama.  Two  courses  if  emphasis  is  on  dance.) 

English-Drama  203,  204.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama. 
plus  one  of  the  following: 

English  221.  History   of  English   Drama  to   1800. 
224.  Modern  Drama. 
241.  Shakespeare. 
244.  Shakespeare. 
Interdepartmental  276.  Fine  Arts  in  America.** 

plus  200.  Independent  Study.  (One  course  in  drama  if 
emphasis  is  on  dance.  Two  courses  if  emphasis 
is  on  drama). 

276.  The  Fine  Arts  in  America  One  course 

The  fine  arts — architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  dance,  music,  and 
theatre — ■  in  America  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  the  present,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  achievements  of  the  past  two  hundred  years. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  by  visiting  authorities,  visits  to  historical 
sites,  museums,  exhibitions,  and  performances.  To  be  offered  in  the 
spring  of  1977-78  and  in  alternate  years.  Open  only  to  students  with 
sophomore  standing  or  above.  May  apply  toward  major  in  art,  American 
studies,  and  fine  arts.  Homrighous,  Mangum,  Rufty.  Samson 

*May  be  taken  to  fulfill  either  art  or  music  requirement,  not  both. 
**May  be  taken  to  fulfill  either  art,  music  or  drama  requirement,  but  not  all 
three. 

Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

Professor  Byers,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Clauss,  Michie; 
Assistant  Professor  Pubantz. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  history  is  to  lead  individuals  to  a 
greater  awareness  of  themselves  in  the  present  through  a  knowledge 
of  man  in  society  in  the  past.  Departmental  objectives  are  to  pro- 
mote historical  understanding  and  judgment  and  to  provide  train- 
ing in  research,  writing,  and  criticism. 

The  major  in  history  requires  the  completion  of  one  of  the 
basic  distribution  sequences:  History  101,  102,  or  History  105, 
106,  or  History  107,  108,  and  History  390.  In  addition,  six  other 
courses  are  required,  and  the  major  must  include  courses  in  both 
American  and  European  history. 
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One  of  the  basic  distribution  sequences  is  prerequisite  to  histor) 
courses  numbered  above   200. 

Political  science  courses  are  offered  in  the  department.  The 
study  of  politics  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major 
principles,  institutions,  and  problems  which  have  historically  shaped 
societ)  and  the  state.  Such  a  program  of  study  includes  the  politics 
of  .America.  Europe,  and  the  international  order.  Moreover,  it 
includes  the  problems  oi  conflict,  oi  society's  organization,  and  of 
the  policy-making  process  both  here  and  abroad.  Additionally,  the 
stud)  oi  politics  is  meant  to  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  stud) 
or  for  a  professional  career.  While  there  is  no  major  in  Political 
Science  at  Salem,  courses  in  this  area  do  count  toward  the  major 
in  History.  Basic  History  prerequisites,  however,  do  not  apply  to 
courses  in   political  science. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  in  history  and  political 
science  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 

History 

KM.  Survej   of  Modern   Western  Civilization  to    1815  One  course 

The  evolution  oi  modern  European  social,  cultural,  and  political  institu- 
tions from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Congress  oi  Vienna.     Miehie.  Pubantz 

1(12.  Survej  of  Modern  Western  Civilization  Since  1815  One  course 
Western  civilization  from  1815  to  the  present,  stressing  the  growth  and 
spread  oi  Western  ideas  and  institutions,  the  impact  ot  two  World  Wars, 
and  the  lessening  ot  Western  influence  in  world  affairs.     Miehie.  Pubantz 

105.  United  States  Histon  to  1865  One  course 
United  States  history  from  colonial  times  through  the  Civil  War  with 
special  attention  given  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and  foreign  re- 
lations.                                                                                                B\ers.  Claiiss 

106.  United  States  History  Since   1865  One  course 

United  States  history  from  Reconstruction  to  the  present  with  special 
attention  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and  foreign  relations. 

Byers.  Gauss 

107.  Histon  of  Greece  One  course 
See  Classical  Languages   1()7.  page  66.  for  description.  Staff 

108.  Histor}  of  Rome  One  course- 
See  Classical  Languages   108,  page  66,  for  description.  Staff 

200.  Independent  Stud)  One-half  to   four  courses 

Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,   project,   and  or   field   experience.    Ordinarily    it    may   not    be 
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used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  history  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. 

203.  Early  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  One  course 
Aspects  of  American  society  and  thought  in  the  colonial  and  national 
eras.  Emphasis  on  topics  such  as  political  and  social  reform,  the  impact 
of  religion,  and  sectionalism.  Prerequisite:  History  105  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Offered  in    1977-78   and  alternate  years.  Byers 

204.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  Since  1865  One  course 
Problems  in  American  life  from  1865  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  topics 
such  as  race  relations,  women's  rights,  science  and  society,  and  social 
reform  movements.  Prerequisite:  History  106  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Offered  in   1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Byers 

219.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.S.  One  course 
The  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  from  the  emergence  as  a  world 
power  in  the  1890's  to  the  development  of  the  Cold  War.  The  diplomatic 
heritage  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  will  be  examined  in  an  intro- 
ductory fashion.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Clauss 

220.  Problems  in  American  Diplomatic  History  One  course 
A  period  or  comprehensive  topic  in  American  diplomatic  history,  em- 
phasizing depth  of  knowledge  and  methods  of  historical  research  and 
interpretation.  Suggested  topics  would  include:  American-East  Asian 
relations,  the  origins  of  the  Cold  War,  the  diplomacy  of  World  War  II, 
the  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  (1950-75),  the  U.S.  in  Latin 
America,  the  U.S.  in  the  Mediterranean.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  al- 
ternate years.  Clauss 

227.  Emergence  of  Britain  as  a  National  State  One  course 
A  political,  social,  and  cultural  study  of  Britain,  1485-1783.  Offered  in 
1977-78   and  alternate  years.  Michie 

228.  Evolution  of  British  Democracy  One  course 
Political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  Britain's  evolution  into  a 
modern  democracy,  1783-1956.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  alternate  years. 

Michie 

230.  American  and  British  Women  Since  1700  One  course 

Selected  problems  in  the  experience  of  British  and  American  women 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  The  historical  setting  of 
problems,  women's  responses,  and  their  reflections  on  their  own  ex- 
perience. Includes  such  topics  as  woman  as  lady,  millhand.  blue- 
stocking, artist,  and  reformer.  Byers 

233.   Medieval   Civilization  One   course 

Social,  political,  religious,  and  economic  characteristics  of  Europe, 
300-1300.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Michie 
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234.  Origins  of  Modern  Europe,  1300  1777  One  course 
Western  European  political,  religious  and  intellectual  trends  from  Dante 
through    Locke    and    Hobhs.    Ottered    in    1978-79    and    alternate    years. 

Michie 

235.  Eighteenth  and  Earh  Nineteenth-C  entun  Europe  One  course 
The  age  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Resolution,  and  Napoleon 
Ottered  in   1  (>77-7s  and  alternate  years.  Michie 

236.  Europe:  Reaction  and  Revolution,  1815*1870  One  course 
The  legacies  ol  the  French  Revolution,  the  import  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  unification  ol  German)  and 
Italy.  Ottered  in    1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Michie 

237.  Europe:    Aye    of    Nationalism    and    Imperalism,    1870-1918 

One  course 
Bismarkian  diplomacy,  the  "New"  Imperalism.  and  the  national  rivalries 
that  caused  World  War.  I.  Ottered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Michie 

238.  Contemporary  Europe  in  a  World  Setting  One  course 
1  i. rope  from  1918  to  the  present.  Collapse  o\  collective  security,  rise 
ol  dictators.  World  War  II,  and  Europe  between  Super-Powers.  Offered 
in   1 97S-7lv  and  alternate  years.  Michie 

247.  Russian  Histon  to  1900  One  course 
Russian  histon  from  the  Kie\  state  to  Tsarist  Russia  oi  1900.  Stress 
on  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centun  political,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopments. B\ers 

248.  Twentieth-Centun  Russian  Histon  One  course 
Russia  from  1900  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  revolutionary  era. 
the  internal  development  of  the  Soviet  state  and  society,  and  Russian 
foreign    policy.  Bsers 

249.  Modern  East  Asia  to  World  War  I  One  course 
Modern  East  and  Southeast  Asia  to  World  War  I  emphasizing  the  im- 
pact ol  the  West  on  traditional  societies  and  the  response  oi  those  societies 
to   the    Western    challangc.  Gauss 

250.  Modern  East  Asia  Since  World  War  I  One  course 
The  development  of  nationalism  and  communism  in  Asia  since  World 
W  ar  I.  Gauss 

259.  Constitutional  Histon  of  the  United  States  to  1870  One  course 
The  English  and  colonial  origins,  the  Constitutional  convention  and  the 
Federalist  Papers,  judicial  review,  the  Marshall  Court,  the  rise  of  de- 
mocracy, slaven  and  the  sectional  crisis,  and  the  constitutional  problems 
ol  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years. 
Prequisite:   Histon    105  or  permission  o\   the  department.  Gauss 

260.  Constitutional  Histon  of  the  I  nited  States  since  1870  One  course 
Constitutional  growth  and  adjustment  in  the  industrial   age.  the  revolu- 
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tion  in  due  process,  national  economic  regulation,  the  general  welfare 
state,  civil  liberties,  the  Warren  Court,  contemporary  trends.  Offered  in 
1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  History  106  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Clauss 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  History  One  to 

three  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  history,  subject  to  approval  of 
the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  three  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one 
course. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

The  work  of  outstanding  Western  historians  and  their  relation  to  their 
times.  Selected  problems  in  areas  of  historical  concentration.  Two 
meetings  per  week  Staff 


Political  Science 

110.   Modern   International   Relations  One   course 

International  affairs  with  stress  on  international  relations  theory,  foreign 
policy  making,  and  efforts  at  global  cooperation.  Also  includes  discussion 
of  contemporary  issues  confronting  the  world  community.  Pubantz 

120.  American  National  Government  One   course 

The  ordination  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  federal  government  with 
emphasis  on  political  decision-making  relative  to  society.  Introduction 
to  a  general  theory  of  political  decision  making.  Pubantz 

130.   Political   Philosophy  One   course 

The  history  of  momentous  and  persistent  theories  concerning  the 
legitimacy,  purpose,  and  functions  of  government.  An  analysis  of  the 
works  and  influence  of  political  philosophers,  such  as  Plato.  Aristotle. 
Machiavelli.  Hobbes.   Rousseau.  Burke,  and  Marx.  Pubantz 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Refer  to  History  200,  p.  73.  for  description. 

225.  Comparative  Government:  Representative  and  Democratic  Systems 

One  course 
Selected  modern  polities  with  emphasis  on  the  government  and  politics 
of  Great  Britain.  France,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germans'.  Appli- 
cation of  the  general  theory  of  political  decision  making.  Pubantz 

226.  Comparative   Government:    Non-Democratic    Systems 

One  course 
Ideologies,  governments,  and  politics  in  selected  Communist  and  Fascist 
states.  The  role  of  democratic  and  totalitarian  parties,  national  leaders, 
and  instruments  of  power  in  several  stages  of  development.         Pubantz 
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240.  American  Foreign  Policy  One  course 

A  study  of  U.S.  foreign  polic)  and  of  the  decision-making  process  in 
the  American  foreign  affairs  establishment.  Analysis  ol  American  foreign 
policy  trends  and  contemporary  political,  military  and  economic  policies. 
Prerequisite:  History  102.  History  106,  Political  Science  110,  or  Political 
Science   120.  Offered  in    1 1>77-7S  and  alternate  years.  Puhant/ 


Department  of  Home  Economics 

Associate  Professor  Snow,  Chairman;  Instructors  Boyd.  Stewart. 
Wooten. 

The  home  economics  curriculum  focuses  on  complex  issues 
oH  contemporary  family  living.  The  major  requires  eight  courses.  If 
a  focus  in  general  home  economics  is  desired,  the  student  should 
select  courses  in  all  areas  o\'  the  home  economics  curriculum.  Con- 
centration o\'  study  is  possible  in  the  area  of  housing  and  home 
furnishings  and  in  foods  and  nutrition.  Salem  meets  the  standards 
for  Plan  IV  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  in  the  area  of 
general  specialization. 

10.  Clothing  One   course 

Selection,  fitting,  construction,  and  wardrobe  coordination  applied  to 
garments  and  fabrics.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.     Stewart 

20.  Foods  One  course 

Preparation,  selection  and  use  o\  three  basic  food  groups:  carbohydrates. 
fats,  and  protein.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Snow 

100.   Nutrition,   Behavior,   and   Culture  One   course 

The  concepts  oi  normal  nutrition  as  the\  relate  to  all  age  groups.  The 
cultural  and  behavioral  aspect  oi  nutritional   patterns  will  be  considered. 

Snow 

120.  Cultural   Influence  in   Foods  One  course 

Meal  management  oi  various  cultures  o\  contemporar\  society.  Three 
lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Snow 

140.  Costume  Design  and  Construction  One  course 

Costume  design,  designing  from  a  foundation  pattern  with  flat  pattern 
work,  textiles,  and  garment  construction.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  10  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Stewart 

160.  The  American  Woman  One   course 

The  relationship  of  women  in  the  total  life  cycle,  to  work,  to  the  family, 
and   to  society.  Snow 

220.  Problems  in  Home  Economics  One  course 

Further  stud)  in  any  one  ot  the  five  areas  of  the  major.  Planned  primarily 
for  sophomores  Staff 
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224.  The  House  One  course 
House  planning  and  construction.  Emphasis  on  psychological  and 
sociological  aspects  of  housing.  Wooten 

225.  Furnishing  the  House  One  course 
Design  in  home  furnishings  and  textiles  in  relation  to  use,  economy, 
beauty,   and   individuality.  Wooten 

260.  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations  One   course 

The  interrelationship  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  preschool 
child  with  his  family.  Nursery  observation  experiences  scheduled.       Snow 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Home  Economics 

One  or  two  courses 
Independent  studs'  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  home  economics  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken 
for  a  maximum  of  two  courses,  no  more  than  one  in  any  term. 

300.  Consumer  Resources  and  Problems  One  course 

Economic  theory  related  to  family  consumer  problems  and  family  re- 
sources. Snow 

310.  Nutrition  in  Disease  One  course 

A  study  of  the  relationships  of  diet  and  disease  and  the  dietary  preven- 
tion and  or  treatment  of  patients.  Clinical  observations  provided  at 
Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital.  Snow 

320.  Problems  in  Home   Economics  One   course 

The  nature  of  the  work  will  be  determined  by  the  staff.  Planned  primarily 
for  juniors  and  seniors.  Staff 

324.  A  History  of  World  Furniture  One  course 
The  history  of  furniture  from  the  Egyptian  to  the  Victorian  Period.  Boyd 

325.  Contemporary  Furnishings  One  course 
Contemporary  furniture  designers  with  emphasis  on  materials  and 
methods  employed.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  324.  Boyd 

330.  Advanced  Nutrition  Problems  One  course 
Critical  review  of  selected  topics  in  current  nutrition  literature  in  in- 
dependent survey,  class  discussion,  individual  projects  and  field  study. 
Prerequisite:    Home    Economics    100.  Snow 

340.   Community   Nutrition   Problems  One   course 

Biological  and  environmental  aspects  of  nutrition  problems  in  con- 
temporary society.  Evaluation  of  community  nutrition  programs  (federal, 
state,  and  local)  through  field  study.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100. 

Snow 

390.   Senior  Seminar  One-half   course 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Snow 
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Department  of  Mathematics 


Assistant  Professor  Kurt:,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Burrows. 
I.n/n. 

I  he  stud)  of  mathematics  affords  excellent  training  in  rigorous 
deductive  logic  and  familiarizes  the  .student  with  results  and  tech- 
niques  widel)    applied    in   science    and   industry. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  com- 
plete eight  courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics  10  for  the  major 
and  must  include  courses  30,  101,  102.  109,  221  and  one  oi  the 
following:  240.  321.  330. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  oi  Science  degree  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  ten  courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics 
10  \ov  the  major  and  must  include  courses  30.  101.  102.  109.  221. 
and  one  o\  the  following:    240.  321.  330. 

The  secondary  leaching  certificate  in  mathematics  requires 
Physics   10.  20  in  addition  to  a  major  in  mathematics. 

Classes  meet  four  hours  a  week  for  all  full  courses,  and  two 
hours   a   week   for   all   one-half  courses. 

K).   Algebra   and   Trigonometr}  One   course 

Essentials  o\  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Functions  and  their  graphs,  in- 
cluding algebraic,  exponential.  logarithmic  anil  trigonometric  functions. 
Solutions    oi    inequalities    and    equalities.    Complex    numbers.  Staff 

30.  Analytic  Geometr)   and  Calculus  I  One  course 

Analytic  geometry,  limits  and  continuity,  the  derivative  And  inverse 
derivative,    theorems   on    derivatives,    application    o\    the    derivative,    the 

definite  integral,  and  a  study  o\'  trigonometric  and  exponential  func- 
tions. Offered  each  term.  Required  o\  majors  in  the  department.  Pre- 
quisite:   Mathematics    10  or  its  equivalent.  Stafl 

50.   Introduction   to   Mathematical   Thought  One   course 

A  non-computational  introduction  to  the  concepts  basic  to  mathematics: 
logic,  theorems,  proofs,  and  applications.  Examples  in  various  branches 
ot  mathematics  ma\  be  considered:  algebra,  graph  theory,  number  theory, 
topology,  and  computers.  Not   included  in  the  major.  Kurt/ 

101.  Analytic  Geometr)  and  Calculus  II  One  course 
C  ireles  and  conies,  parametric  equations,  polar  coordinates,  formal 
integration  with  applications  to  volumes,  surfaces,  and  areas  o\  surfaces. 
Offered  each  term.  Required  o\  majors  in  the  department.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  30.  Stafl 

102.  Analytic  Geometrj  and  Calculus  III  One  course 
Solid  analytics  with  vectors,  infinite  series,  partial  differentiation,  mul- 
tiple   integration,    and    an    introduction    to    linear    algebra.    Offered    each 
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term.  Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 101.  Staff 

109.  Basic  Mathematical  Concepts  One  course 
The  postulational  method,  methods  of  proof,  set  theory,  function  theory, 
cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  relations,  and  the  axiomatic  develop- 
ment of  one  or  more  topics  in  modern  mathematics.  Required  of  majors 
in    the    department.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics    30.  Staff 

110.  Introductory  Linear  Algebra  One  course 
Vector  methods  in  geometry,  real  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear 
equations,  linear  transformations  and  matrices,  equivalence  of  matrices 
and   determinants.    Prerequisite:   Mathematics    109.  Staff 

122.   Probability  One   course 

Probability  theory,  including  sample  spaces  (finite  and  infinite),  condi- 
tional probability,  random  variables,  the  law  of  large  numbers.  Some 
statistical  applications  will   be  included.   Prerequisite:   Mathematics    101. 

Kurtz 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average  and  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  In- 
dependent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more 
than  two  in  any  term.  Staff 

202.  College  Geometry  One  course 

The  foundations  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geometries,  the  geome- 
try of  four  dimensions,  and  the  Poincare  model  for  hyperbolic  geometry. 
Required  for  secondary  certificate.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite:  Mathematics   101.  Burrows 

210.  Applied  Mathematics  One  course 

Line  and  surface  integrals  with  applications  of  Stoke's  Theorem  and 
Gauss's  Theorem.  Ordinary  differential  equations,  special  functions, 
Fourier  analysis,  partial  differential  equations  with  emphasis  on  the 
heat  equation  and  wave  equation,  applications  to  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical   sciences.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics    102.  Burrows 

221.  Algebra  of  Structures  One  course 

Elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  and  fields;  proper- 
ties of  number  systems;  polynomials,  and  the  algebraic  theory  of  fields. 
Required  for  major  and  secondary  certificate.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
102  and    109  or  permission  of  the  department.  Staff 

240.  Topology  I  One  course 

Point  set  topology,  including  basic  topological  properties,  metric  spaces, 
topological  spaces,  and  product  spaces.   Prerequisite:   Mathematics   109. 

Lum 
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241.  Topolog)    II  One  course 

Additional  topics  in  point  set  topology,  including  the  separation  axioms. 
compact  topological  spaces  and  connected  topological  spaces.  Pre- 
requisite:   Mathematics  240.  Lum 

The  following  one-halt'  courses  involve  onl)  reading  and  one 
discussion  period  per  week  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These 
courses  arc  designed  to  be  junior  and  senior  electives  with  a  min- 
imum   prerequisite   of   Mathematics    109. 

251).  Topics  in  Algebra  256.  Number  Theory 

251.  Topics  in  Analysis  257.  Topological  Algebra 

252.  Topics  in    Topology  258.   Foundations  of  Mathematics 

253.  Lattice  'I  neon  259.  Vector  Analysis 

254.  Graph  Theory  260.   Differential   Equations 

255.  Combinatorial   Analysis 

Honors  290.  Independent  and   Directed  Stud)    in   Mathematics 

One  to  four  courses 
Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  o!  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  mathematics.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  he- 
taken  tor  a  maximum  oi  tour  courses. 

321.  Real  Analysis  1  One  course 
The  real  numher  system,  limits,  continuity,  sequences,  series,  and  dif- 
ferentiation.   Prerequisite:    Mathematics    10°-   and    102.  Staff 

322.  Real  Analysis  II  One  course 
Functions  oi  several  variables,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  inte- 
grals, improper  integrals,  and  an  introduction  to  measure  theory.  Pre- 
requisite:  Mathematics   321.  Staff 

330.   Complex   Variables  One  course 

The  complex  numher  system;  complex-valued  functions;  limits  and  con- 
tinuity: complex  differentiation  and  holomorphic  functions;  complex 
integration  and  Cauch)  Theory;  infinite  series.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
102   and    109   or   permission   of  the   department.  Staff 


Computer  Science 

120.   Computers  and   Modern   Society  One   course 

Numerical   methods  and   programming  of  modern   electronic   computers. 
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The  impact  of  computers  on  modern  society.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics    10   or   equivalent.  Kurtz 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and/ or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total' of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one 
term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  computer 
science  or  permission  of  the  department. 


Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 


Associate  Professor  V Marino,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Mel- 
vin,  Car  dwell;  Assistant  Professors  Bourquin,  Garcia,  Stiener. 

To  understand  the  workings — phonemic,  semantic,  syntactic 
stylistic — of  language  becomes  an  object  of  mastery  for  a  person 
seeking  a  liberal  education.  Study  of  a  foreign  language,  for  sake  of 
contrast  and  comparsion  with  one's  mother  tongue,  is  highly  de- 
sirable in  producing  such  mastery.  In  addition,  study  of  a  foreign 
language  is  needed  more  than  ever  today  for  transcending  cultural 
barriers  toward  universality  of  vision,  and  toward  rapprochement 
among  nations  and  peoples  in  common  undertakings  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Foreign  study  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  one's  education,  and 
the  department  strongly  encourages  students  to  spend  their  junior 
year  abroad.  The  department  maintains  a  file  of  the  many  summer, 
semester,  and  year-long  programs  abroad  in  which  our  students 
can  participate  so  that  each  one  can  choose  the  type  of  program 
and  location  which  best  suits  her  interests. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a 
week. 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  a  beginning  modern  foreign 
language  course  of  level  10  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  course  in  the 
same  language  of  level  20  or  above.  Beginning  modern  foreign 
languages  of  level  10  and  20  will  not  be  allowed  to  satisfy  basic 
distribution  requirements  for  a  degree  unless  these  courses,  or  their 
proficiency  equivalents,  are  followed  by  a  course  of  level  30  in  the 
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same  language,  or  b\  its  proficiency  equivalent.  (For  basic-distribu- 
tion and  placement-level  requirements,  see  SOTES  pages  34  and 
35). 

Majors  are  ottered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  All  courses 
above  the  30  level  ma\  count  toward  a  major  and,  unless  otherwise 
indicated,  are  conducted  primarily  in  the  foreign  language.  Seven 
such  courses  are  required  for  a  major. 

I  he  courses  in  each  language  provide  a  basic  program  which 
the  individual  student  can  tailor  to  her  own  needs  and  interests  b\ 
supplementing  it  with  conference  courses  on  areas  not  covered  by 
the  regular  course  offerings.  These  courses  are  student-initiated  and 
are  planned  jointly  h>  the  instructor  and  the  student  or  students 
concerned. 

The  department  organizes  a  French  house  each  spring — a 
group  oi  interested  Salem  students  with  a  French  university  student. 
In  a  separate  residence.  onl\  French  is  spoken  and  emphasis  is 
placed  on  French  lite-style  and  customs.  A  Spanish  house  is  offered 
during  the  January  term  at  two  or  three-year  intervals. 


French 


10.   French,   First   Level  One  course 

Eas>  spoken  and  written  French,  within  the  limits  of  a  leu  simple  sit- 
uations. Elements  o\  pronunciation,  basic  grammar,  with  progressive  em- 
phasis   on    reading.    Three    meetings,    two    one-hour    laboratories.      Staff 

20.   French,  Second   Level  One  course 

Continuation  of  French  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings. 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  French  It)  or  proficiency  equi- 
valent. Staff 

20-Y.   French,  Second   Level  One   course 

Basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
French  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  for  entering  students 
who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  enter  French  30.  Three 
meetings,   two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

30.  French,  Third  Level  One  course 

Speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  French.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  French  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  French  20  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Staff 
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100.   Introductory   French   Readings  One   course 

Selected  readings  from  authors;  discussion  in  French  of  material  read; 
individual  readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  French 
30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Melvin 

105,  106.  Verbal  Communication  Two  courses 

Two  courses  to  be  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  spoken  and  written  French  through  phonetics,  composi- 
tion, oral  exposes,  and  discussion.  Grammar  will  be  taught  to  meet  the 
progressing  needs  of  students.  Required  of  all  French  majors.  Four 
meetings.  Prerequisite:  French  30  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department.  Bourquin 

113,  114.  Survey  of  French  Literature  Two  courses 

Works  representative  of  the  development  of  French  literary  thought  and 
language  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present.  Four  meetings.  Prerequi- 
site: French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Cardwell 

120.  French  Civilization  One   course 

The  geography,  history,  and  arts  of  France  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present.  Three  meetings.  Credit  toward  a  French  major  if  readings 
and  written  work  are  done  in  French.  (Conducted  in  English.)  No 
prerequisite.  Melvin 

200.  Independent  Study:   French  One-half  to   four   courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  projects,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  In- 
dependent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term. Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  French  or  permission 
of  the  department. 

206.   Advanced   French   Composition   and   Conversation  One   course 

Advanced  study  and  practice  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  grammar, 
stylistics,  idiomatic  expression,  and  pronunciation.  Limited  to  15  stu- 
dents. Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Four  meetings.  Pre- 
requisite: French  105,  106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Cardwell 

220.   Contemporary   French   Culture  One   course 

Political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  developments  in  contemporary 
France.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Two 
100-level  French  courses,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Melvin 
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244.  French  literature  of  the  Medieval  Period  One-halt  course 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Two  meetings.  Offered 

in    1976-77  and  alternate  years.    Prerequisite:    French  113   and    114,  or 

permission  ol  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Cardwell 

246.    French    literature   of  the   Renaissance  One-half   course 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  ol  the  period.  Two  meetings.  Offered 
m  ]  l>7 fi-7 7  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or 
permission  of  the  chairman  ol  the  department.  Cardwell 

251.   CorneOle,   Racine,    Molicrc  One    course 

Stud)  of  the  development  of  sescnlcenth-century  theatre,  emphasizing 
representative  works  of  its  greatest  writers.  Ottered  in  1975-76  and 
alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the 
chairman    of    the    department.  Cardwell 

254.  French  Thought  One  course 

Selected  philosophical  works  of  French  writers  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury   to   the   present.    (Conducted   in    English).   Offered    in    1975-76   and 

alternate  \ears.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  Students  who  are  not  French  majors  may 
read  the  works  in  English;  in  such  cases  the  prerequisite  is  waived. 

Bourquin 

263.    French    Drama:   The    Mirror  of   Society  One   course 

The  evolution  of  French  drama  from  the  drame  bourgeois  to  the  piece  a 
these.  Ottered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French 
113  and    114.  or  permission  of  the  chairman  ol    the  department. 

Cardwell 

265.   Balzac,   Flauhert,   Zola  One   course 

The  French  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  seen  through  representa- 
tive works  of  Balzac,  Flaubert,  and  Zola.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  al- 
ternate years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the 
chairman    of    the    department.  Melvin 

268.   Classical   and    Romantic    Poetry  One-half   course 

Poetry  from  Malherbe  to  La  Fontaine;  Lamartine.  Hugo,  Mussct. 
Vigny:  the  Parnasse.  Two  meetings.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  every 
third  year.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  Bourquin 

272.  Theatre   of  the   Ahsurd  One-half   course 

Selected  works  representative  of  contemporary  literary  thought.  Two 
meetings.  Ottered  in  1975-76  and  every  third  year.  Prerequisite:  French 
113  and    114.  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Bourquin 
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276.  Modern  Novel  One  course 

Contemporary  literary  thought  and  the  development  of  the  novel 
through  representative  works.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  every  third  year. 
Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Bourquin 

278.  Poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  the  Present  One  course 

The  development  of  poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  the  present  through 
representative  works.  Offered  in  1976  and  every  third  year.  Prerequisite: 
French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the  department.  Bourquin 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  French 

One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  French.  Subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for 
a  maximum  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  one  in  any  term. 


German 


German  majors  are  strongly  encouraged  to  broaden  their  learn- 
ing experience  through  foreign  study  or  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  German  at  Wake  Forest 
University. 

10.  German,  First  Level  One  course 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Practice  in  speaking,  reading,  under- 
standing, and  writing  simple  German.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

20.  German,  Second  Level  One  course 

Continuation  of  German  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings, 

two    one-hour    laboratories.  Prerequisite:    German     10    or    proficiency 

equivalent.  Staff 

30.  German,  Third  Level  One  course 

Speaking,  reading,  understanding,  and  writing  German.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  German  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  German  20  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Staff 

111.   German   Composition   and   Conversation  One   course 

Written  and  oral  composition  in  German;  principles  of  German  grammar 
and  syntax,  phonetics,  and  intonation  are  studied.  Four  meetings.  Offered 
in  1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  German  30  or  proficiency 
equivalent.  Stiener 
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158.  German  Poetry  One  course 

German  literature  through  poetry,  with  special  emphasis  on  poems  b\ 
representative  authors  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Read- 
ings, recordings,  lectures,  and  interpretation.  Ottered  in  1976-77  and 
alternate    years.    Prerequisite:    German    30    or    proficiency    equivalent. 

Stiener 

200.  Independent  Study:  German  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  oi  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  oi 
department.  Independent  study  ma\  take  the  form  oi  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  he 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
Stud)  ma\  he  taken  for  a  total  oi  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  an\ 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  German  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. 

221.  Civilization   I  One   course 

The  main  currents  oi  German  culture  in  the  area  oi  histors  and  politics. 
philosophy  and  science,  literature  and  art  from  the  time  oi  Frederick  the 
Great  to  Bismark.  Taught  in  German.  Three  meetings.  Offered  in  1975-76 
and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  German  111  or  15S  or  permission  oi 
the  chairman  oi   the  department.  Stiener 

222.  Civilization  II  One  course 

The  main  currents  oi  German  culture  in  the  area  oi  history  and  politics, 
philosophy  and  science,  literature  and  art  from  the  time  oi  Bismark  to 
the  present.  Taught  in  German,  reports  and  discussion  in  German.  Three 
meetings.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  German 
111   or   15S  or  permission  oi  the  chairman  oi  the  department.        Stiener 

253.    The  German   Drama  One   course 

The  development  oi  the  German  drama   from   the  eighteenth  century   to 
the  present.  Reading  and  discussion  oi  representative  plays  oi  each  period 
Offered    in    1976-77    and    alternate    years.    Prerequisite:    German    111    or 
158  or  permission  oi  the  chairman  oi  the  department.  Stiener 

256.  The  German  Novelle  One  course 

Reading  and  discussion  oi  representative  Novellen  from  Goethe  to  pre- 
sent. Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  \ears.  Prerequisite:  German  111 
or   158  or  permission  oi  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Stiener 

260.    Individual   Authors  One   or   one-half   course 

The  life  and  major  works  oi  a  German  author.  Lectures  will  be  in 
English.  Readings  and  written  work  for  a  major  will  he  in  German,  for 
others  in  English.  Course  may  he  repeated.  Alternate  years.  Prerequisite: 
German  111  or  158  or  permission  oi  the  chairman  oi  the  department,  it 
the  course  is  counted  toward  a  major  in  German.  No  prerequisite  for 
those   taking   the   course    in    English    as   an    elective  Stiener 
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270.  Germany:  Current  Events  One-half  course 

Reports  and  discussion  based  on  articles  from  such  German-language 
newspaper  and  magazines  as  "Die  Ziet"  and  "Der  Spiegel."  The  student 
will  be  responsible  for  a  particular  theme  or  topic  in  the  German  news 
during  the  course  of  the  term.  Course  may  be  repeated.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  German   111   or   158  or  good  reading  ability  in  German. 

Stiener 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  German 

One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  3.0  average  in  German.  Subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for 
a  maximum  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  one  in  any  term. 


Italian 

10.  Italian,  First  Level  One  course 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  simple  Italian.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

20.  Italian,  Second  Level  One  course 

Continuation  of  Italian  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  Italian  10  or  proficiency  equi- 
valent. Staff 

30.  Italian,  Third  Level  One  course 

Speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  Italian.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  Italian  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  20  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Staff 


Spanish 

10.  Spanish,  First  Level  One  course 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Constant  practice  in  speaking, 
understanding,  reading,  and  writing  simple  Spanish.  Three  meetings,  two 
one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

20.  Spanish,  Second  Level  One  course 

Continuation  of  Spanish  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  10  or  proficiency 
equivalent.  Staff 
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20-Y.  Spanish,  Second  Level  One  course 

Basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
Spanish  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  specifically  tor  entering 
students  who  o^o  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  enter  Spanish 
30.  Three  meetings,  t\w>  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

30.  Spanish,    I  hird  Level  One  course 

Speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  Spanish.  Review  of  all 
basic  elements  o\  Spanish  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.   Prerequisite:  Spanish   20  or  proficiency    equivalent.  Staff 

100.   Introductory    Spanish    Readings  One   course 

Selected  readings  from  modern  Hispanic  authors;  discussion  in  Spanish 
of  material  read;  individual  readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Garcia 

105,   106.  Verbal  Communication  Two  courses 

Two  courses  to  be  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy 
in  the  use  oi  spoken  and  written  Spanish  through  phonetics,  composi- 
tion, translation,  oral  exposes,  and  discussion.  Grammar  will  be  taught 
to  meet  the  progressing  needs  oi  students.  Required  oi  all  Spanish 
majors.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  equivalent  or  per- 
mission  oi   the   chairman   of   the   department.  Garcia 

115.  Survey  of  Spanish   Literature  One   course 

The  main  currents  oi  Spanish  literature  and  their  historical  background 
from  the  tenth  century  to  the  contemporary  period.  Four  meetings.  Pre- 
requisite:   Spanish    30    or    proficiency    equivalent.  Villarino 

200.   Independent   Study:   Spanish  One-half   to    four   courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  oi  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  oi  readings,  research. 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  he  taken  for  a  total  oi  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  Spanish  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Staff 

221.  The  Aztecs,  the  Mayas,  and  the  Incas  One  course 

The  sociological,  historical,  artistic,  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
main  pre-Colomhian  cultures.  Ottered  in  Hnglish  and  Spanish  (two 
separate  groups).  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite: 
For  Spanish  group.  Spanish  105  and  106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  the  department.  For  hnglish  group,  no  prerequisite,  does  not  count 
towards  Spanish  major.  Villarino 
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222.  Spain  One  course 
The  geography,  history,  culture,  and  government  of  Spain.  Offered  in 
English  and  Spanish  (two  separate  groups).  Offered  in  1975-76  and  al- 
ternate years.  Prerequisite:  For  Spanish  group,  Spanish  105  and  106,  or 
permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  For  English  group,  no 
prerequisite,  does  not  count  towards  Spanish  major.  Villarino 

223.  Mexico  and  Central  America  One  course 
The  geography,  history,  culture,'  and  governments  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Offered  in  English  and  Spanish  (two  separate  groups).  Offered 
in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  For  Spanish  group,  Spanish 
105  and  106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  For 
English  group,  no  prerequisite,  does  not  count  toward  Spanish  major. 

Villarino 


224.  South  America  One  course 

The  Geography,  history,  culture,  and  governments  of  South  America. 
Offered  in  English  and  Spanish  (two  separate  groups).  Offered  in  1976-77 
and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  For  Spanish  group,  Spanish  105  and 
106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  For  English 
group,  no  prerequisite,  does  not  count  toward  Spanish  major.       Villarino 

254.  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic  Drama  One  course 

Selected  works  of  Hispanic  drama.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  every  third 
year.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Villarino 

256.  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic  Novel  One  course 

Selected  Hispanic  novels.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  every  third  year.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  115  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Villarino 


258.  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic  Poetry  One  course 

The  main  poetic  movements  and  authors  in  Spain  and  Hispanic  America. 
Offered  in  1975-76  and  every  third  year.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  115  or 
permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Villarino 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Spanish 

One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  Spanish.  Subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken 
for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  one  in  any  term.         Staff 
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School  of  Music 


Professor  C.  Sandresky,  Dean;  Professors  E.  Jacobowsky,  J.  Ja- 
cobowsky,   J.   Mueller,   Nolte,   M.   Sandresky;   Associate  Professors 

W .  Mueller,  Samson,  Wurtele;  Assistant  Professor  Pence-Sokoloff; 
Instructors  A  vera,  Di  Pizza,  Fisher,  Hoirup,  Johnson,  Listokin, 
Medlin,  Potter,  Shuping,  Weaver.  In  addition,  the  School  of  Music 
shares  faculty  of  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  and  Wake 
Forest    University. 

The  student  may  pursue  a  music  program  leading  to  either  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  for  the 
student  who  wishes  to  study  music  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  arts  pro- 
gram. The  candidate  for  this  degree  must  complete  Music  1-2,  3-4, 
101-102,  103-104,  113,  114,  two  courses  in  performance,  two 
elective  music  courses,  and  Music  390.  Note  basic  distribution  re- 
quirements pages  34.  35. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  program  is  for  the  student  wishing  to 
major  in  music  education  or  in  music  performance.  The  music 
education  program  offers  state  certification  and  prepares  the  student 
to  teach  music  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools.  A  per- 
formance major  may  be  taken  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  violin,  cello, 
harp,  or  harpsicord.  Note  basic  distribution  requirements  pages  40, 
41   and  additional  requirements  listed  in  the  programs  which  follow. 


Performance  Major 


/•>(  shman  Year 
Music    Performance 

10.  20  Two  courses 

Music   Theory 

1-2,  3-4  Two  courses 

I  nelish    10-20  Two  courses 

Ensemble   150.   160.   170. 

ISO.    190.  or  280  One-half  course 

*Electives  Two  courses 

*Voice    majors   should    elect    modern 

languages     in     both     freshman     and 

sophomore  years, 


Sophomore  Year 

Music  Performance 

110.    120  Two    courses 

Music  Theory 

101-102.  103-104  Two  courses 
Music   History 

113.    114  Two  courses 

Ensemble    150.    160.    170. 

ISO.  190.  or  280  One-half  course 
Electi\es  Two  courses 

The  Organ  major  should  substitute 
Church  Music   141-142. 
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Junior  Year 

Music  Performance 

210,    220    Two   courses 

Music  Theory 

201-202 Two  courses 

Form   and  Analysis 


203-204 
Music  History 

Elective 
Conducting 

273-274    . . . 


One  course 


Two  courses 


One-half  course 


*Ensemble   150,   160,    170, 

180,  190,  or  280  One-half  course 

Voice    majors    include    Sight-singing 

251-252. 
*  Organ     majors     substitute     Church 

Music    241-242. 


Senior  Year 

Music  Performance 

310,  320   Two  courses 

Composition  301-302        One  course 

*  Orchestration  271-272  One  course 
Methods  281-282, 

283-284,  285-286,  or 

287-288   One  course 

Seminar   390  One-half   course 

Electives  Two  and  one-half  courses 

*  Voice  majors  substitute  Sight-sing- 
ing  351-352. 

*  Organ  majors  substitute  Church 
Music  341-342  and  two  terms  of 
Ensemble. 


Music  Education  Major 


Freshman  Year 

Music  Performance         Two  courses 
Music  Theory  1-2,  3-4  Two  courses 

English  10-20   Two  courses 

Ensemble  150,  160,  170, 

180,   190,  or  280  One-half  course 
*Electives    Two  courses 


Junior  Year 

Music  Performance  One  and 

one-half  courses 
Instruments  265,  266, 

267  or  268  One-half  course 

Form  and  Analysis 

203-204    One    course 

Orchestration  271-272  One  course 
Education  100,  220  Two  courses 
Conducting  273-274  One-half  course 
Music  History 

Electives    Two    courses 


Sophomore  Year 

Music   Performance  One   course 

Instruments  265, 

266,  267,  or  268  One-half  course 
Keyboard     Skills     240     One-quarter 

course 
Music  Theory  101-102, 

103-104   Two  courses 

Music  History  113,  114  Two  courses 
Ensemble  150,  160,  170, 

180,   190,  or  280  One-half  course 
*  Electives  One  and  one-half  courses 

Senior  Year 
Music  Education 

Methods  337   One  course 

Education  323  Three-fourths  course 
Education  333  One-fourth  course 
Student  Teaching  345  Two  courses 
Seminar   390  One-half   course 

Music  Performance       Three-fourths 

course 

Art      One  course 

Electives    Two  courses 


Total  credit  in  music  performance  must  include  a  minimum  of  three  courses 
in  a  principal  field  of  performance,  one  and  one-half  courses  in  piano,  and 
one  and  one-half  courses  in  voice. 

*  Electives  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  must  include  two  courses 
from  History  101,  102,  or  105,  106,  or  107,  108,  and  two  courses  in 
mathematics  and/or  science. 


Music 


101 


Basic  Music 


1-2.  Theory  One  and  one-half  courses 

Tonal  relationship  in  scales,  intervals,  and  chords.  Analysis,  written 
work,  and  keyboard  harmony.  Three  lectures  per  week.       M.  Sandresky 

3  4.  Reading  and   Listening  Skills  One-half  course 

Melodic  and  harmonic  dictation,  sight-singing,  and  aural  harmonic 
analysis.  E.  Jacobowsky.  J.  Jacobowsky 

101-102.  Theory  One  and  One-half  courses 

Continuation  of  Theory   1-2.  M.  Sandresky 

Music  103-104.  Reading  and  Listening  Skills  One-half  course 

Continuation  of  Music  3-4.  E.  Jacobowsky,  J.  Jacobowsky 

200.  Independent  Stud)  One-half  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  ot  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  studs  may  take  the  form  oi  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  he  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  music  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. 

201,  202.  Theory  Two  courses 
Advanced  studies  in  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  procedures.  Three  lec- 
tures per  week.                                                                                 M.   Sandresk} 

203-204.   Form  and   Analysis  One  course 

Structural  procedures  in  music  oi  various  periods  with  reference  to 
underlying  aesthetic  principles.  Two  lectures  per  week.         C.  Sandresky 

251-252.    Sight-singing  One-half    course 

Reading  of  complex  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns  in  music  of  various 
sty  les   and   periods.    Required   of   voice   majors.   Two   periods   per   week. 

J.  Jacobowsky 

271  272.  Orchestration  One  course 

Principles  of  scoring  for  voices  and  orchestral  instruments.  Analysis  of 
scores.   Orchestrating  and   arranging.   Two  lectures   per  week. 

E.  Jacobowskv 

301,   302.   Composition  Two   half-courses 

Contemporary  techniques  of  music  composition:  original  written  work. 
Two  lectures  per  week.  M.  Sandresky 
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351-352.    Sight-singing  One-half    course 

Continuation  of  Sight-singing  251-252.  Required  of  voice  majors.  Two 
periods  per  week.  J.  Jacobowsky 


Music  History  and  Literature 

100.  Survey  of  Music  Literature  One  course 

Various  styles  and  forms  of  music  made  familiar  through  hearing  and 
analysis.  Recital  and  concert  attendance  required.  Three  lectures  per 
week.  Pence-Sokoloff 

113.  History  of  Music  One  course 
A  survey  from  antiquity  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Through  extensive  reading  and  intensive  listening,  the  student  will  study 
forms,  composers,  and  styles  of  the  various  eras.  Three  lectures,  and 
three  listening  periods  per  week.                                             Nolte,  Samson 

114.  History  of  Music  One  course 
A  survey  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  modern  times. 
Through  extensive  reading  and  intensive  listenings  the  students  will 
study  the  musical  forms,  composers,  and  styles  of  the  various  eras. 
Three  lectures,  and  three  listening  periods  per  week.  Nolte,  Samson 

205.  Medieval  Music  One  course 
The  music  and  the  general  philosophical  backgrounds  in  Western  music 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Music   113.  Nolte 

206.  Renaissance  Music  One  course 
The  decline  of  medieval  ideals  and  the  emergence  of  musical  styles 
reflecting  the  humanism  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Offered 
in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Music   113.  Nolte 

207.  Baroque  Music  One  course 
The  highly  diversified  musical  styles  in  vogue  from  1600  to  1750. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  discover  the  common  denominators  that  unify 
the  seemingly  divergent  directions.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate  years. 
Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  113.  Nolte 

208.  The  Music  of  an  Individual  Composer  One  course 
Representative  compositions  of  the  various  categories  in  which  the 
composer  was  active.  The  history  of  each  genre  will  be  reviewed  from 
its  earliest  beginnings  to  gain  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  composer's 
impact  in  each  instance.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Nolte 
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215.  Twentieth-Centurj  Music  to  1945  One  course 
The  development  away  from  nineteenth-century  romanticism  into  the 
chief  movements  of  the  twentieth-century  before  1945:  impressionism. 
expressionism,  primitivism,  futurism,  neoclassicism,  and  nationalistic  in- 
fluences. Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  100  or  Music  1  14. 

Pence-Sokolofl 

216.  Twentieth-Century  Music  from  1945  One  course 
The  growing  reliance  on  science,  technology,  and  mathematics,  and 
their  relation  to  music.  Covers  serialism,  electronic  music,  musique 
concrete,  computer  music,  and  chance  music.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Music  100  or  Music  114.                                 Pence-Sokolofl 

250.   Art  and   Music  of  the   Romantic    Era  One  course 

Selected  works  of  art  and  music  in  Europe  and  America  from  1800  to 
1850  as  the)  reflect  the  taste  and  outlook  of  that  period.  Comparative 
analysis  ol  works  of  the  preceding  period  and  of  the  influence  of  ro- 
manticism on  the  art  and  music  ol  subsequent  periods  will  also  he 
considered.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructors.  Wurtele,   Mangum 

290.  Honors,  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Music 

One  to  four  courses 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  music:  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  Honors  work  may  be 

taken  for  a  total  of   tour  courses,  no  more  than  one  in  an\    term. 

390.   Senior  Seminar  One-halt    course 

Required  of  music  majors.  C.  Sandresk\ 


Church   Music 

141-142.  Church  Music  One-half  course 

Evolution  of  the  organ,  national  characteristics  in  relation  to  literature 
and  registration  ornamentation;  literature  for  the  church  service;  teach- 
ing materials;  rudiments  o\  tuning.  One  lecture  per  week.         J.  Mueller 

241-242.  Church   Music  One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  and  accompanying.  One  period 
per  week.  M.  Mueller 

341-342.  Church   Music  One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  accompanying,  and  modulation. 
One  period  per  week.  M.   Mueller 
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Music  Education 

240.   Keyboard   Skills  One-quarter    course 

Emphasis  on  gaining  proficiency  in  sight-reading,  transposition,  and 
harmonization.  One  period  per  week.  Wurtele 

281-282.  Harp  Methods  One   course 

Theory  and  practice  of  harp  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
materials.    Observation    of    teaching.  Pence-Sokoloff 

283-284.  Piano  Methods  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  piano  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
materials.  Observation  of  teaching.  M.  Mueller 

285-286.  Violin  Methods  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  violin  teaching.  Study  and  evaluation  of  teach- 
ing materials.  Observation  of  teaching.  E.  Jacobowsky 

287-288.  Voice  Methods  One  course 

Theory  and  practice  of  voice  teaching.  Physiology  of  the  vocal  ap- 
paratus, phonetics,  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials.  Observation 
of  teaching.  J.  Jacobowsky 

337.  Music  Education  Methods  One  course 

For  music  education  majors  working  toward  the  N.C.  Special  Area 
Certification  in  Music.  Considered  are  planning,  organizing,  teaching, 
and  directing  music  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Three  class 
periods,  and  one  all  morning,  in-school  observation  period  per  week. 

Samson 

345.  Music  Education:  Student  Teaching  Two  courses 

Experiences  in  area  of  student's  interest  and  strength:  K-3,  4-9,  band, 
or  chorus.   Observations,   conferences,   and   workshops.   Block  program. 

Samson 


Music  Performance 

Instruction  is  offered  in  stringed  instruments,  brass,  woodwinds, 
and  percussion,  in  addition  to  piano,  organ,  voice,  harp,  harpsichord, 
and  guitar.  Study  in  any  term  may  vary  from  a  one-quarter  course 
to  a  full  course  depending  on  the  balance  of  the  total  program.  Stu- 
dents may  study  the  above  instruments  for  course  credit  or  as  an 
extra-curricular    activity. 

Performance  majors  are  offered  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin, 
cello,  harp,  harpischord. 

10,  20.  Performance  Two  quarter  courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Staff 
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30,  40.  Performance  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Class  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  harp,  violin,  or  cello  for  the 
non-music  major,  or  as  a  secondary  instrument  for  the  music  major. 
Three  periods  a  week.   Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  instructor.       Staff 

110,  120.  Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  A  half  recital  is  required  of  performance 
majors  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program.  Music  Education  majors  will 
include  Keyboard  Skills  240.  Staff 

130,   140.  Performance  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  30,  40.  Staff 

210,  220.  Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full   courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Staff 

310,  320.  Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Violin  majors  will  include  the  study  of  viola. 
A  full  recital  is  required  of  performance  majors  in  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  program.  Staff 

150.   Choral   Ensemble  One-quarter   course 

Studs  oi  the  techniques  of  choral  singing.  Performance  of  works  from 
a  wide  range  oi  styles  and  periods.  Three  periods  per  week.      Mochnick 

280.  Madrigal  Singers  One-quarter  course 

Performance  of  vocal  chamber  music  from  the  standard  repertoire. 
Three  periods  per  week.  Mochnick 

160.  Piano  Ensemble  One-quarter  course 

Study  oi  the  four-hand  piano  literature  for  one  and  two  pianos.  Two 
periods  per  week.  Wurtele 

170.  Orchestra  One-quarter   course 

Practical  experience  in  playing  in  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Four  terms  required  oi  all  string  majors.  E.  Jacohowsky 

180.    Instrumental    F.nsemble  One-quarter    course 

Performance  of  chamber  music  from  the  standard  repertoire.  Two 
periods  per  week.  E.  Jacohowsky 

190.  Chorale  One-quarter  course 

Participation  in  the  Winston-Salem  Chorale.  Experience  will  include 
general   choral   work,   opera,   and   oratorio.  Staff 

265.  Brass  Instruments  One-quarter  course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Brass  and  Percus- 
sion Course  121a.  Brass  and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  Fundamentals 
of  playing  and  teaching  brass  and  percussion  instruments.  Two  periods 
per  week.  Staff 
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266.  Woodwind  Instruments  One-half  course 
Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Woodwinds  Course 
121a.  Woodwind  Instruments  Class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teach- 
ing all  principal  instruments  of  the  woodwind  family.  Two  or  three 
periods  per  week.  Staff 

267.  Percussion  Instruments  One-quarter  course 
Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University  Brass  and  Percus- 
sion Course  121a.  Brass  and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  Fundamentals 
of  playing,  and  teaching  brass  'and  percussion  instruments.  Two  periods 
per  week.  Johnson 

268.  Stringed  Instruments  One-quarter  course 
The  course  covers  in  the  string  field  the  same  general  work  as  Music  265 
in  the  brass  field.  One  period  per  week.  Offered  in  1975-76  and  alternate 
years.  E.  Jacobowsky 

273-274.  Conducting  One-half  course 

Techniques  of  choral  and  orchestral  conducting;  use  of  baton;  individual 
practice  in  conducting  choral  and  orchestral  compositions.         Mochnick 


Department  of  Physical  Education 

Associate    Professor    Woodward,    Chairman;    Assistant    Professors 
Miller,  Rufty. 

The  emphasis  of  the  departmental  offerings  is  on  the  values 
inherent  in  movement  activities  through  dance,  exercise,  and  sport. 
Classes  are  conducted  to  include  knowledge  of  the  various  activities 
and  the  opportunity  for  physical,  social,  and  emotional  benefits. 

The  physical  education  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  com- 
pletion of  four  terms  to  be  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years.  Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  additional  terms.  The 
requirement  is  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 
team  sports,  individual  or  dual  sports,  modern  dance,  body  me- 
chanics. A  freshman  takes  field  hockey  the  first  term  of  her  fresh- 
man year,  after  which  she  may  choose  her  activities.  A  uniform  is 
required. 

A  record  of  a  recent  physical  examination  is  required  of  each 
student.  A  special  program  of  restricted  activity  will  be  provided  if 
the  physician  indicates  that  it  is  needed. 

Classes  are  scheduled  according  to  terms  as  follows: 
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Fall  Term  Spring  Term  Spring  Term 

(  13  weeks)  (5  weeks)  (8  weeks) 

Archery  Badminton  Horseback  Riding      Archery 

Choreography  Basketball  Modern  Dance  Golf 

Fencing  Body  Mechanics  Trampoline  Horseback  Riding 

Field  Hockey  &  Health  Volleyball  Modern  Dance 

Golt  Fencing  Tennis 

Horseback  Riding         Folk  Dance 
Modern  Dance 
Tennis 

The   extra   fee   charged   for   horseback    riding   is    SI 60.00   for 
fall   term.   $65.00  for  five  weeks   and   $110.00   for  eight  weeks   in 

spring   term. 

10-20.  Physical  Education  for  Freshmen 

Required  o!  all   freshmen.  Staff 

101,   102.  Modern  Dance  Two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  major  or  permission  of  instructor.  Rufty 

110-120.   Physical   Kducation   for  Sophomores 

Required   of  all   sophomores.  Staff 

201.  Choreography  One  course 

Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  major  or  permission  oi  instructor.  Rufty 


210,  220.  Physical  Kducation  for  Juniors 


Staff 


230.  Independent  Study  in  Dance  One  or  two  courses 

Prerequisite:   Fine   Arts   major.  Rufty 


310,  320.   Physical   Kducation  for  Seniors 


Staff 


Department  of  Psychology 

Assistant   Professor   Dudley,   Chairman;   Associate   Professors   Fay, 

X  el  son. 

All  courses  in  psychology  are  intended  to  provide  the  student 
with  an  understanding  of  the  scientific  and  applied  aspects  of 
psychology. 

A  major  consists  of  eight  courses  in  psychology.  Required 
courses  include  Psychology  10.  201,  202.  and  320.  In  addition, 
a  student  must  complete  one  course  from  the  experimental  areas 
(Psychology  225.  240,  262.);  a  minimum  of  two  courses  from  the 
applied    area    (Psychology    100.    110.    130.    140,    220,    310);    and 
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the  equivalent  of  one  course  from  the  research  area  (Psychology  200, 
282,  290). 

10.  Introduction  to  Psychology  One  course 

Psychology  as  a  science  and  a  discipline  through  a  survey  of  major 
subject  areas  such  as  biological  bases  of  behavior,  human  growth  and 
development,  perception,  learning,  motivation,  emotions,  personality 
theory,  social  and  abnormal  psychology.  Four  meetings  per  week. 

Dudley,  Nelson,  Fay 

100.    Developmental    Psychology  One    course 

Behavioral  development  from  conception  through  later  adulthood,  with 
emphasis  on  social,  personality,  cognitive,  motivational,  and  emotional 
factors.  Included  is  the  study  of  specific  problems  in  adjustment  and 
learning.  Child  observations  and  interaction  with  a  child  are  required. 
Three  meetings  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
10.  Nelson 

110.  The  Exceptional  Child  One  course 

Problems  in  development,  adjustment,  and  learning  of  children  who 
deviate  from  the  norm  in  physical,  social,  emotional,  or  intellectual  de- 
velopment. Three  meetings  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  10.  Fay 

130.  Social  Psychology  One  course 

Social  determinants  of  the  self,  attitude  development  and  change,  af- 
filiation motivation,  aggression,  altruism,  person  perception,  interper- 
sonal attraction,  group  characteristics,  and  functions  constitute  some  of 
the  topics  covered.  Three  meetings  and  a  one-period  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite:  Psychology   10.   (See  Sociology  205.)  Nelson 

140.  Abnormal  Psychology  One  course 

Origins,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  treatment  of  deviant  behavior  (neu- 
roses, psychoses,  and  character  disorders),  with  illustrative  case  ma- 
terial. Social  and  clinical  aspects  of  psychological  disturbances.  Four 
meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Fay 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  psychology  or  permission  of  the 
department  chairman.  Staff 

201.  Experimental  Psychology  and  Psychological  Statistics  One  course 
The  experimental  approach  and  behavioral  research  precedures. Emphasis 
on  both  the  literature  and  methodology  of  experimental  psychology. 
Elementary  statistical  analysis.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-period  lab- 
oratory. Required  for  a  major.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Dudley 
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202.  Experimental  Psychology  and  Psychological  Statistics  One  course 
Design,  execution,  analysis,  and  critical  evaluation  of  psychological  re- 
search. Two  lectures  and  a  two-period  laboratory.  Required  for  a 
major.   Prerequisite:   Psychology  201.  Dudley 

220.  Tests  and  Measurement  One  course 

Test  theory  and  construction,  including  such  areas  as  intelligence,  apti- 
tude, interest,  personality,  and  achievement.  Practice  in  administering. 
evaluating  and  constructing  tests.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
10.  Fay 

225.  Physiological  Psychology  One  course 

The  neurophysiological  bases  of  psychological  processes.  Topics  covered 
include  physiological  analysis  of  learning,  motivation,  arousal-attention, 
sleep,  sensors  activity.  Three  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
10.  Dudley 

240.  Perception  and  Cognition  One  course 

The  theoretical  and  experimental  issues  in  the  area  of  perceptual  and 
cognitive  processes.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Three  meet- 
ings per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology   10.  Dudley 

262.   Learning  and   Motivation  One   course 

Current  theories  and  recent  research  on  learning,  motivation,  and  related 
processes.  Offered  in  1976-77  and  alternate  years.  Three  meetings  per 
week.   Prerequisite:  Psychology    10.  Dudley 

282.   Special   Topics   in   Psychology  One   course 

An  issue  or  problems  in  contemporary  psychology  will  be  studied  in- 
tensively. The  specific  content  and  methods  for  study  will  be  announced 
prior  to  beginning  of  the  course.  Two  meetings  and  one  two-period 
laboratory.    Prerequisite:    Psychology    10.  Staff 

290.  Honors  Independent  and   Directed  Study  in   Psychology 

One-half  to  two  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  3.0  average  in  psychology,  subject  to  approval 
o\  the  chairman  o\  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  one  course  per  term.  Staff 

310.   Psychology  of  Personality  One  course 

A  summary  of  major  historical  and  contemporary  theories  of  person- 
ality, including  relevant  research  and  evaluation  of  each  theory  with 
concern  tor  current  applications.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Required  for 
a  major   in   psychology.    Prerequisite:    Psychology    10.  Fay 

320.  History   and  Systems  in  Psychology  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  systems  and  schools  of  psychology  with  emphasis 
on  their  historical  antecedents.  The  contributions  of  each  system  to 
contemporary  psychology  will  he  stressed.  Three  meetings  per  week. 
Required  for  a  major.  Prerequisite:  Psychology    10.  Nelson 
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390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

A  concentration  of  study  on  current  psychological  theories  and  prob- 
lems in  the  literature  of  psychology  (journals,  bulletins,  monographs). 
Two  meetings  per  week.  Required  for  a  major  in  psychology.  Offered 
spring  term  only.  Not  offered  after  1976-77.  Dudley,  Fay,  Nelson 


Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  Thompson,  Chairman;  Professor  Hill,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Kelly. 

The  student  of  religion  examines  the  systems  of  ideas  expressed 
in  the  great  religions,  notably  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  by 
which  man  endeavors  to  understand  his  own  existence. 

A  major  in  religion  is  offered,  which  requires  a  total  of  eight 
and  one-half  courses,  including  senior  seminar,  one  course  from  each 
of  the  three  areas,  biblical,  historical,  and  critical  studies,  and  a 
course  in  philosophy.  A  joint  major  in  religion-philosophy  consists 
of  four  courses  in  religion  chosen  from  the  three  areas  mentioned 
above  and  four  courses  in  philosophy. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  per 
week. 


Biblical  Studies 

103.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  One  course 
A  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  focusing  on  the  problems  that 
arise  when  this  ancient  literature  is  read  in  the  light  of  modern  methods 
of  study,  problems  concerning  literary  analysis,  historiography,  theolog- 
ical perspective   aDd   religious   language,   and   hermeneutics.  Kelly 

104.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  One  course 
The  New  Testament  is  approached  according  to  the  same  critical  meth- 
ods as  those  used  in  the  Old  Testament  study.  Emphasis  on  the  portraits 
of  Jesus  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  brief  introductions  to 
Paul's  letters  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Kelly 

211.  Advanced  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  One  course 

Aspects  of  the  Old  Testament;  e.  g.,  comparsions  with  other  ancient 
near  Eastern  literature,  contemporary  interpretations  of  Job  or  the 
Psalms,  the  mythological  dimension  of  the  literature,  historiographical 
problems,  the  prophetic  movement.  Prerequisite:   Religion   103.       Kelly 
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212.  Advanced  Study  of  the  New  Testament  One  course 

Aspects  of  the  New  Testament  with  special  attention  given  to  Paul's 
letters  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  these  are  understood  in  relation  to  the 
development  ol  the  early  church,  the  context  of  contemporary  Judaism 
and  Hellenism,  and  some  contemporary  issues.  Prerequisite:  Religion 
1()4.  Kellv 


Historical  Studies 

125.    Religion   and   the   Hellenistic-Roman   World  One   course 

Christianity  from  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  fifth  century. 
A  focus  on  Christianity's  interaction  with  religious  movements  such  as 
gnosticism,  mystery  religions,  Neoplatonism,  Stoicism.  Thompson 


126.    The  Medieval  Image  and  Christianity  One  course 

Christian  thought  and  expression  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  particular 
attention  to  religious  institutions,  cultural  and  artistic  forms,  and  theo- 
logical   patterns.  Thompson 


135.  Religion  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Enlightenment  One  course 
Religious  thought  and  expression  from  the  sixteenth-century  Reformation 
to  the  eighteenth-century  Enlightenment.  Emphasis  on  Protestant  and 
Catholic  expression  and  its  interaction  with  cultural  and  ideological 
forces  oi  the   period.  Thompson 

136.  Religion  and  the  Modern  World  One  course 
Nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Christian  and  Jewish  thought  and 
movements,  the  rise  of  religious  liberalism,  the  Social  Gospel,  neo- 
orthodoxy  and  neo-Thomism,  sectarian  and  ecumenical  tendencies, 
contemporary  theological  movements.  Thompson 

240.   Religion  in   America  One   course 

Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish  groups  in  America,  their  theological 
and  institutional  developments  to  1900  and  their  impact  on  American 
social  and  intellectual  history.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion  or 
history  o(  the   United  States.  Thompson 

280.   Religion  and  the  South  One  course 

The  history,  institutions  and  cultural  impact  of  Christianity  and  Judaism 
in  the  American  South.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion  and  one  in 
history.  Thompson 
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106.  The  Religious  Dimension  One  course 

Examination  of  fundamental  religious  and  philosophic  questions  through 
reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  following:  The  Sacred  Canopy, 
Berger;  I  and  Thou,  Buber;  Ghandi's  Truth,  Erikson;  Shangrung  Com- 
pound, Gilky;  The  Sickness  Unto  Death,  Kierkegaard;  Cry,  The  Beloved 
Country,  Paton;  Short  Stories,  -  O'Connor;  The  Mind  of  the  Maker, 
Savers;  other  works  available  in  English.  Hill,  Kelly,  Thompson 

166.  Religion  and  Ethics  One  course 

Theological  thinking  about  contemporary  social  issues:  reason  and  faith 
in  decision-making:  background  of  biblical  ethics;  various  relationships 
between  religion  and  civilization;  attention  given  to  such  areas  as 
sexualitv,  death,  social  justice,  women's  rights,  and  personal  growth. 

Kelly 

200.  Independent  Study  in  Religion  or  Philosophy 

One-half  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  projects,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  In- 
dependent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  Religion  Philosophy 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Staff 

235.   Non-Western   Religious  Traditions  One   course 

The  historical,  ideological  and  cultural  development  of  major  non- 
Western  religions,  including  Hinduism,  Buddhism.  Shintoism.  and  Islam, 
and  an  examination  of  the  phenomenology  of  religion. 

Hill.  Kelly,  Thompson 

250.  Great  Religious  Thinkers  One  course 

The  thought  of  one  or  two  thinkers  such  as:  Augustine.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  classical  Reformers.  Kierkegaard,  Paul  Tillich,  Martin  Buber,  the 
Niebuhrs.  other  contemporary  figures.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion. 

Hill,   Kelly.  Thompson 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Religion 

One  to  three  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  religion,  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  three  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  two 
courses. 
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302.    Philosophy   of   Religion  One   course 

The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the  works 
of  various  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum 
of  one  course  in  religion.  Hill 

320.  The  Sociology   of  Religion  One  course 

Group  beliefs  and  practices,  secularization,  the  consequences  of  uni- 
formities and  variations  in  religious  behavior  and  attitudes.  It  will  be 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Sociology.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology  lot)  and  Religion  240  or  any  200-level  sociology  course. 

Thomas 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  oi  majors.  Hill.   Kelly,  Thompson 


Philosophy 

Philosophy  aims  to  give  a  reasoned  conception  of  the  universe 
and  of  man's  place  in  it.  and  in  so  doing  to  define  the  ideas  which 
call  for  recognition  in  the  moral,  social,  aesthetic,  and  religious 
realms. 

A  major  in  philosophy  is  offered,  which  requires  a  total  of 
eight  and  one-half  courses  including  senior  seminar.  A  student 
majoring  in  philosophy  will  be  expected  to  take  courses  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  logic  and  ethics.  Courses  in  other  areas  of 
philosophy  will  be  counted  toward  the  major.  With  permission  of 
the  department,  offerings  in  other  departments  may  be  accepted  to 
satisfy  the  major.  Philosophy  majors  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
broaden  their  learning  experience  by  taking  advantage  of  philosophy 
courses  offered  in  other  colleges. 

101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  One  course 

The  methods  and  aims  of  philosophy.  Consideration  of  a  variety  of 
philosophers  with  selected  readings  from  ancient  and  modern  times.     Hill 

121.  Logic  and  Scientific  Method  One  course 

Logic  as  the  science  of  valid  inference.  Problems  and  principles  of  both 
deductive  and  inductive  inference,  the  significance  of  modern  symbolic 
logic,  and  the  role  played  by  logic  in  all  o(  man's  activities.  Hill 

202.  Problems  of  Philosophy  One  course 

The  chief  divisions  of  the  philosophic  enterprise  and  the  interrelations 
of  their  problems.  Two  or  three  problems  to  be  selected  for  penetrating 
study.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy   101   or   121.  Hill 
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207.  Greek  Philosophy  One  course 
Philosophical  thought  from  its  origins  in  ancient  Greece  through  the 
Hellenic  period.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy  or  Classical 
Studies  major.  Hill 

208.  Modern  Philosophy  One  course 
Philosophical  thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Hill 

210.  Individual  Philosophers  One  course 

The  works  of  a  classical  philosopher,  ancient  or  modern.  Hill 

222.  Ethics  One  course 

The  central  concepts  and  problems  of  ethics,  with  readings  representa- 
tive of  the  main  types  of  ethical  theory.  Hill 

302.  Philosophy  of  Religion  One  course 

The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the  works 
of  various  philosophers.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  one  course  in 
philosophy.  Hill 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors.  Hill 


Department  of  Sociology  and  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  Gilliland,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors 
Thomas,  Wendt;  Assistant  Professor  Johnson;  Adjunct  Lecturer 
Burgess. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  sociology  will  provide  the  student  with 
the  analytical  tools  to  understand  traditional  and  current  social 
events  and  trends.  The  major  in  sociology  requires  the  completion 
of  six  courses  in  addition  to  Sociology  210  and  215.  Only  one  100- 
level  course  may  be  applied  toward  the  sociology  major. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  economics  will  provide  the  student  with 
the  tools  to  understand  and  analyze  current  events  and  trends  in 
economics,  different  market  structures  and  their  ramifications  in 
American  business,  governmental  policy,  and  consumer  behavior. 

The  major  in  economics  requires  Economics  110,  230,  240, 
290,  and  one  course  in  statistics  in  addition  to  the  completion  of 
four  courses  at  Wake  Forest  or  some  other  college  or  university. 
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Sociology 

100.   Introduction  to  Sociology  One   course 

The  concepts,  theories,  and  methods  that  form  the  core  of  the  sociological 
perspective  on  human  social  behavior,  including  such  topics  as  structure, 
social   process,   socialization,   and   culture.  Gilliland,   Thomas 

110.  Social  Problems  One  course 

Major  social  problems  ol  American  society  in  terms  of  sociological 
concepts  and   principles.  Wendt 

130.  Cultural  Anthropology  One  course 

Primitive  societies,  emphasizing  their  social  organization,  culture,  and 
change.  Wendt 

200.  Independent  Study  One  to  four  courses 

Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  oi  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  and  permission  of  the  chairman 
oi  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and/or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  In- 
dependent study  ma)  be  taken  for  a  total  oi  four  courses,  the  maximum 
in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
the  department. 

205.  Social    Psychology  One   course 

Social  attitudes  and  their  development,  nature  of  prejudice,  group 
dynamics,  psychology  oi  leadership,  propaganda,  war.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  10.  (See  Psychology  130.)  Nelson 

210.   Research   Methods  One   course 

Methodological    and    theoretical    approaches    in    the  analysis    of    social 

phenomena,    including    theory    building.    Prerequisite:  Sociology    100    or 

I  lo  and  215.   Required  of  all  sociology    majors.  Thomas 

215.  Introduction  to  Statistics  One  course 
Elementary  descriptive  statistics  and  basic  principles  oi  statistical  in- 
ference, including  estimation  and  tests  oi  hypotheses.  Required  oi  all 
sociology  majors.  Prerequisite:  Sociology   100  or   1  10.  Gilliland 

220.  The  Evolution  of  Social  Inequality  (Social  Stratification)  One  course 
Systems  of  social  inequality  (stratification)  in  human  societies.  Emphasis 
on  the  nature,  causes,  and  consequences  oi  social  inequality.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology    loo  or    110  or   junior  standing.  Thomas 

225.   Community    Social   Services  One   course 

Agencies  and  the  methods  used  by  a  community  to  cope  with  its 
problems.  The  approach  is  through  a  review  oi  the  history  of  public 
and  private  agencies,  field  trips,  and  field  placement  in  an  agency.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  100  or  I  lo  and  junior  standing.  (Not  open  to 
sophomores)  Wendt 
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226.  Social  Work  Seminar  One  course 

Diagnostic  and  functional  methods  and  therapeutic  techniques  of  social 
work.  A  weekly  seminar  will  be  conducted  and  each  student  will  be 
assigned  to  an  agency.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  225.  Wendt 

230.  Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society  One  course 

Causes  and  consequences  of  behavioral  expectations  associated  with  sex 
in  modern  societies.  Emphasis  is  given  to  social  learning,  role  conflict, 
and  social  movements  associated  with  social  inequalities  related  to  sex 
status.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  or  junior  standing.       Gilliland 

232.  Marriage  and  The  Family  One  course 

The  institution  of  marriage  and  the  family  in  various  societies  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  contemporary  American  family.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
100  or  110  or  junior  standing.  Gilliland,  Thomas 

240.  The  Sociology   of  Education  One   course 

Social  influences  (e.  g.,  family,  peers,  school)  affecting  academic  per- 
formance and  attitudes.  Attention  is  given  to  the  educational  institution, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  multiple  and  changing  functions  of  formal  edu- 
cation in  industrial  societies.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  or 
junior  standing.  Gilliland 

250.  Organizational   Behavior   and   Management  One   course 

An  examination  of  the  major  social  and  psychological  factors  and  pro- 
cesses producing  stability  and  change  in  organizations.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  interpersonal  behavior,  small  groups,  leadership,  cooperation,  con- 
flict, and  organization  development.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Thomas 

270.  Criminology  One  course 

An  analysis,  by  attention  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  of  crime  and 
delinquency  as  legal  categories.  Sociological  theories  of  causation  of 
and  socieal  reaction  to  crime  and  delinquency  also  included.  Prereq- 
uisite: Sociology  100  or  110  or  junior  standing.  Wendt 

272.  Penology  One  course 

The  criminal  justice  system  including  work-study  release,  penal  institu- 
tions, probation  and  parole  problems.   Prerequisite:   Sociology    100. 

Wendt 

280.  Urban  Community  One   course 

The  study  of  urbanization,  the  ecology  of  urban  sub-areas,  the  major 
demographic  features  and  problems  of  modern  cities,  and  urban  social 
organization.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  110  or  junior  standing. 

Wendt 
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Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Sociology 

One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  ot  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  B  average  in  sociology,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  oi  tour  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  being  one 
course.  Staff 

310.   Advanced  Principles  of  Sociology  One  course 

Contemporary  issues  in  sociology.  Intensive  study  of  current  topics.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology    loo  and  any   200-level   sociology  course. 

Thomas.   Gilliland 

320.  The  Sociology  of  Religion  One  course 

Religious  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  behavior;  secularization;  and  the  con- 
sequences of  religious  commitments.  Offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or 
110  and  any  200-level  sociology  course.  Religion  240  or  senior  status 
may  be  substituted   for  the   200-level   sociologv  course.  Thomas 


Economics 

110.   Introduction   to   Economics  One   course 

Basic  principles  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  theory  of  income  de- 
termination. Particular  emphasis  on  current  economic  problems.    Johnson 

200.  Independent  Study  One  to  four  courses 

Refer  to  Sociology  200.  p.    115.  for  description. 

230.    Intermediate    Price   Theory    (Microeconomics)  One    course 

The  price  system  and  resource  allocation  under  various  market  condi- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Economics  1  10.  Johnson 

240.  Macroeconomics  One  course 

Modern  and  classical  theory  oi  employment,  national  income,  and 
governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.   Prerequisite:    110.  Johnson 

250.   Mathematical   Economies  One   course 

Quantitative  methods  used  in  economics.  Fundamental  application  of 
algebra,  linear  algebra,  and  calculus  to  economics.  Prerequisite:  Math 
30  and  Economics    I  10  or  permission  oi  the  instructor.  Staff 

Honors  290.   Independent   and   Directed   Study    in    Economics 

One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  B  average  in  economics,  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  mav  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  oi  four  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one 
course.  Johnson 
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Economics  and  Management 

The  combined  Economics-Management  major  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  management  positions;  however,  it  emphasizes 
decision-making  and  problem-solving  skills  which  will  be  useful  in 
any  career. 

In  addition  to  college  requirements  for  the  B.A.,  the  Economics 
and  Management  major  will  include  five  courses  in  Economics  and 
five  in  Management.  Strongly  recommended  are  courses  in  statistics, 
logic,  ethics,   and  computer  science. 

Proposed  Management  Courses: 

Managerial  Finance 

Marketing 

Organizational  Behavior  and  Management 

International  Trade 

Financial    Accounting 

Managerial   Accounting 


Special  Courses 
Freshmen  Studies 

Freshmen  Studies  10,  20  Two  courses 

A  freshman  studies  program  with  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
designated  topic.  Open  only  to  freshmen.  Offered  in  1974-75  as  "Freedom 
and  Authority." 


Humanities 

Humanities  210  Four  courses 

An  interdisciplinary  investigation  of  a  selected  topic.  The  schedule  and 
structure  of  the  investigation  is  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  inquiry. 

Opportunity  for  travel  when  pertinent.  Offered  in  1976  as  "The  Pursuit 

of  Happiness"  with  assistance  from  a  grant  by  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds 

Foundation.  Staff 
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Special  Programs 


Junior  Year  Abroad 

A  Salem  College  student  ma\  plan  a  course  of  study  abroad 
for  one  or  two  terms  of  the  junior  year. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  student  enroll  in  one  of  the  estab- 
lished programs  sponsored  by  American  colleges  and  recognized 
b\  the  Institute  o^i  International  Education.  In  such  cases,  the  pro- 
gram should  be  worked  out  in  advance  in  consultation  with  the 
Academic  Dean,  who  will  evaluate  credits  earned  before  the  student 
enrolls  again  at  Salem  College.  The  student  will  be  considered  to  be 
on  leave  of  absence  for  study  abroad  and  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
enrollment   at  Salem. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  study  independently — not  in  one  of 
the  recommended  established  programs — may  also  apply  for  a  leave 
of  absence  after  consultation  with  her  adviser  and  the  Academic 
Dean.  She  may  request  independent  study  credit  through  an  academic 
department  fov  such  studs,  and  the  program  of  study  will  he  eval- 
uated for  possible  credit  when  the  student  enrolls  again  at  Salem. 

A  student  should  have  an  over-all  grade  average  of  B  in  order 
to  participate  in  a  study  program  abroad. 

Credit  for  work  done  abroad  is  tentative  pending  completion 
of  one  term  of  work  after  return  to  Salem. 


Summer  Study  Abroad 

The  student  who  wishes  to  study  in  an  organized  summer 
program  abroad  is  encouraged  to  do  so.  Her  work  should  be  planned 
in  consultation  with  her  faculty  adviser  and/or  with  the  Academic 
Dean. 

International  Summer  School,  University  of  Oslo,  Norway 

(See   p.    125.    Strong   Scholarships.) 

January  Term 

During  the  January  term  courses  are  usually  available  which 
combine  travel  and  study  in  foreign  countries.  Some  past  programs 
have  been  Januar)  with  a  French  Family.  Theatre  Tour  of  London, 
and  Mayan   Art   and   Architecture. 
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Washington  Semester  Program 

In  cooperation  with  other  colleges  and  universities,  Salem 
College  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  student  interested  in  public 
affairs  to  spend  a  semester  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  program,  sponsored  and  coordinated  by  American  Uni- 
versity, includes:  "Government  in  Action,"  ''Urban  Affairs,"  "For- 
eign Policy,"  "International  Development,"  "Economic  Policy,"  and 
other  topics.  Eligibility  is  based  on  a  minimum  quality  point  average 
of  2.5.  and  the  completion  of  at  least  one  course  in  political  science, 
sociology,  history,  or  economics.  Openings  in  the  Washington  Se- 
mester Program  are  limited.  Students  chosen  for  this  program  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  suburban  campus  life  of  American  University. 


United  Nations  Semester  Program 

Salem  College  participates  in  a  program  designed  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  intricacies  and  functioning  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  program  is  directed  by  Drew  University  in  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  where  additional  courses  may  be  taken  and  where  students 
participate  in  the  suburban  campus  life. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  are  eligible  to  apply.  Eligibility  is  based 
on  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.5. 


Cooperation  with  nearby  Institutions 

Salem  College  is  affiliated  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  for  professional  training  in 
medical  technology.  Students  may  apply  for  permission  to  enroll  in 
approved  medical  technology  programs  of  institutions  located  out- 
side Winston-Salem. 

A  full-time  student  regularly  enrolled  at  Salem  College  may 
register  at  Wake  Forest  University  for  courses  offered  at  that  institu- 
tion and  not  offered  by  the  faculty  of  Salem.  The  same  privilege  is 
extended  to  a  full-time  student  regularly  enrolled  at  Wake  Forest. 
No  additional  fee  is  required,  and  all  grades  earned  are  transferred 
at  face  value. 

Salem  College  and  Wake  Forest  University  cooperate  in  place- 
ment interviews  and  in  the  exchange  of  career  planning  information. 

Salem  College,  Wake  Forest  University,  Winston-Salem  State 
University,  and  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  cooperate 
in  the  Academic  Urban  Affairs  Consortium,  which  involves  these 
institutions  in  a  variety  of  projects. 
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Salem  College  shares,  with  other  North  Carolina  colleges  and 
universities,  the  use  of  certain  facilities  of  the  Computer  Center  of 
the  Research   Triangle  of  North  Carolina. 

Career  Explorations 

Under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  Salem  College  Life- 
span Center  a  student  may  choose  to  explore  one  or  more  areas  of 
interest  through  internships  with  businesses,  industries,  and  pro- 
fessionals in  the  Winston-Salem  community  and  beyond. 


Independent  Study,   Honors  Study, 
Undergraduate  Research 

Any  student  may  choose  to  vary  her  curriculum  by  under- 
taking an  independent  study  project  under  the  guidance  and  ap- 
proval of  a  faculty  member  in  the  appropriate  department.  An  honors 
program  exists  to  provide  a  high  level  of  special  independent  study 
which  leads  to  graduation  with  "Honors"  in  that  department. 

Some  of  these  independent  and  honors  projects  do  take  the 
form  of  pure  research,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences.  A  special 
fund,  endowed  by  The  Class  of  1975,  can  be  used  to  finance  student 
research  projects   (see  p.    125). 

Interdisciplinary  Courses  and  Majors 

Many  academic  departments  offer  courses  that  cross  dis- 
ciplinary lines  (e.g.  The  Sociology  of  Religion).  Also,  there  are 
three  interdisciplinary  majors:  American  Studies,  Fine  Arts,  and 
Classical  Studies. 

American  Studies  Internships 

The  American  Studies  curriculum  provides  the  opportunity 
for  a  student  to  gain  experience  in  three  distinct  areas  of  American 
art.  The  student  ma\  choose  an  internship  which  emphasizes  res- 
toration studies  through  Old  Salem;  American  interior  design  through 
the  Museum  of  Early  Southern  Decorative  Arts;  or  American  paint- 
ing at  Reynolda  House,  an  American  art  museum. 

Teacher  Certification 

Teacher    certification    is    offered    in    early    childhood    (K-3). 
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intermediate  (K-9),  and  secondary  education,  and  in  the  special 
areas  of  art,  music,  and  learning  disabilities.  Those  students  in  the 
learning  disabilities  certification  program  observe  and  tutor  in  the 
on-campus  Center  for  Special  Education.  All  prospective  teachers 
perform  their  student  teaching  duties  in  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
County  school  system. 

American  Dietetic  Association  Accreditation 

Salem  meets  the  academic  requirements  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  for  Plan  IV  in  the  general  area  of  specializa- 
tion. A  student  who  majors  in  this  program  in  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  dietetic  internship  at  the 
end  of  her  degree  program  at  Salem. 

Pre-Medical  Program 

Salem  offers  courses  appropriate  for  a  pre-medical  curric- 
ulum. Most  medical  schools  recommend  a  liberal  arts  background 
with  specific  training  in  certain  areas  of  the  natural  sciences  as  the 
best  preparation  for  the  Medical  School  Aptitude  Test  and,  sub- 
sequently, for  the  demands  of  medical  school. 

As  a  part  of  her  pre-med  program,  a  student  may  experience 
the  medical  field  through  a  "career  exploration."  There  is  also  a 
pre-med  adviser  and  a  Pre-Med  Advisory  Council. 

A  student  in  a  pre-dental  or  pre-vet  program  will  find  that  all 
of  the  preceding  statements  are  true  for  her  program. 

Pre-Law  Curriculum 

No  set  curriculum  is  designated  as  a  "pre-law  program."  Al- 
most any  undergraduate  major,  coupled  with  a  broad  exposure  to 
the  liberal  arts,  will  provide  the  necessary  background  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  law  schools.  Salem  provides  pre-law  advising  for 
students  considering  a  career  in  this  field. 

Medical  Technology 

Salem  offers  a  cooperative  (3  years/ 1  year)  program  in  medical 
technology  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Forsyth  Me- 
morial Hospital,  or  other  approved  hospitals.  Salem  College  confers 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  when  the  program  is  completed.  The 
graduate  is  eligible  to  take  the  registry  examination  given  by  the 
Registry  of  Medical  Technologists. 
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Awards  and  Prizes 


The  IE  A.  Pfoht  Awards-  -Established  by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  a  long-time  trustee  of  Salem  Academy  and  College, 
the  II.  A.  Pfohl  Awards  are  given  annually  in  two  categories:  (1) 
$100  to  a  senior  student  who  exemplifies  strong  campus  citizenship. 
Christian  character,  loyalty,  and  effective  service  to  the  College; 
and  (2)  $100  to  a  faculty  member  who  has  demonstrated  sound 
service,  loyalty,  Christian  influence,  and  effective  teaching. 

The  President's  Prizes  —  Established  by  the  Alumnae  .Associa- 
tion o\'  Salem  College  in  1958,  the  awards  are  made  to  students  in 
a  number  o\'  areas  of  academic  achievement.  The  winners  are  se- 
lected by  the  faculty  and  must  meet  very  high  academic  standards. 
Included  is  an  award  o\'  $100  to  the  freshman  and  to  the  junior 
with  the  highest  academic  average,  provided  she  returns  for  the 
academic  year  immediately  following. 

The  Theodore  Presser  Foundation  Award — An  award  is  made 
annually  to  a  deserving  student  preparing  for  a  career  as  a  music 
teacher.  The  recipient  is  selected  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Music  on  the  basis  of  high  academic  standing  and  proficiency  in 
music. 

The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler  Awards — The  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  Salem  College  presents  awards  to  students  each  year  for  the 
best  creative  work  in  art,  literature,  and  music.  The  work  may  be  in 
one  of  a  variety  of  forms. 

The  Cordon  Gray  Award — An  award  of  $100  is  made  annually 
to  the  student  who  completes  two  years  at  Salem  College  and  makes 
the  highest  academic  average  o\'  her  class,  provided  she  returns  for 
the  academic  year  immediately  following. 

The  Mollie  Cameron  Tit t tie  Memorial  Prize — Established  in 
1956  by  the  Class  of  1946  in  memory  of  their  classmate,  this  award 
is  made  annual ly  to  an  outstanding  student  in  home  economics. 

The  Nancy  Caroline  Hayes  Elementary  Education  Award — 
Established  in  1971  by  the  Class  of  1971  in  memory  of  their  class- 
mate, this  award  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  in  the 
elementary   education    program. 

The  Marion  anil  Alice  McGlinn  Award — An  award  of  $50  is 
made  annually  to  the  student  displaying  the  most  outstanding  quali- 
ties of  leadership  on  campus  during  her  senior  year.  The  donors, 
who  are  sisters,  each  served  as  President  of  Student  Government 
while  at  Salem  College. 

The  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson  Awards — Established  by  the 
children  of  Winnie  Warlick   Simpson,   a  Salem  College  alumna,   an 
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annual  award  is  given  in  both  music  theory  and  music  composition. 
The  Stuart  Wright  Award — An  annual  award  is  made  for  the 
best  performed  original  musical  composition  in  the  senior  class.  The 
student  who  receives  the  award  may  purchase  music  books  or  records 
of  her  choice  for  the  college  music  library. 

Strong  Scholarships  to  Oslo,  Norway 

The  estate  of  the  late  Honorable  L.  Corrin  Strong,  former 
Ambassador  to  Norway,  and  former  trustee  of  Salem  College  and 
Academy,  provides  two  scholarships  of  $1250  each  for  the  Inter- 
national Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Oslo.  The  two  Oslo 
Scholars,  selected  by  a  faculty-student  committee,  represent  the 
junior  and  senior  classes. 

Student  Research  Fund 

The  Class  of  1975  established  as  its  gift  to  the  College  a 
$1,000  trust  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  support 
selected  student  research  projects.  Interested  students  are  en- 
couraged to  apply,  and  the  recipients  are  chosen  by  a  faculty  com- 
mittee. 


Honor  Organizations 


Honor  Society 

The  purpose  of  the  Honor  Society  of  Salem  College  is  to  rec- 
ognize and  foster  scholarship.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  students 
of  superior  academic  achievement  who  have  completed  a  specified 
amount  of  work  at  Salem. 

Order  of  the  Scorpion 

This  organization  serves  the  College  through  projects,  which 
though  often  small  and  intangible,  are  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
the  "spirit  of  Salem."  The  membership  is  composed  of  no  more  than 
fourteen  juniors  and  seniors  chosen  by  members  of  the  Order. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  an  honorary  dramatic  fraternity  which 
offers  membership  to  those  students  who  achieve  a  high  standard 
of  work  in  dramatics.  Students  who  complete  a  minimum  of  sixty 
hours  on  stage  and  in  some  area  of  crew  work  are  eligible  for 
membership. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  the  national  honorary  history  society,  en- 
courages and  recognizes  outstanding  achievement  in  that  field  of 
study.  Both  faculty  and  students  may  be  inducted  into  this  society. 
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Organization  of  the  College 

Board  of  Trustees    1976-77 

Douglas  1     Peterson,  Chairman  Frank  F.  Willingham,  Sr..  Vice  Chairman 

Charles  F.  Vance,  lr.,  Secretary  Clyde  (i.  Barber,  Jr..  Treasurer 

Burton  J.  Rights.  Clerk 

Class  of    1977 


Richard  F.  Amos 

President 

Provincial  Elders  Conference 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Esley  O.  Anderson.  Jr. 

President 

Pyramid  Motor  Company 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Clyde  G.  Barber.  Jr. 

Senior  I  ice  President 

First  Union  National  Bank 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Carl  A.  Dull,  Jr. 

1  ice  President-Treasurer 

Integon  Corporation 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Doris  McMillan  Filet 

Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 

Salem  College 

Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Eleanor  Shaffner  Guthrie 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Jane  Hopkins  Hanes 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Robert  E.  R.  Huntley 

President 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Lexington,  I  'irginia 

Theodore  C.  Kerner 
Manager 

R.J.  Revnolds  Tobacco  Company 
Kernersville,  North  Carolina 


Douglas  F.  Peterson 

President 

Superior  Manufacturing  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

William  H.  Petree 
Attorney 

Hudson.  Pt  tree.  Stockton.  Stockton. 

and  Robinson 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Marianne  Pruett 
Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina 

R.  Arthur  Spaugh,  Jr. 

President 

Old  Salem,  Incorporated 

Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Anne  Barber  Strickland 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Christian  D.  Weber 

Minister 

Boca  Raton  Moravian  Church 

Boca  Raton.  Florida 

S.  Clay  Williams.  Jr. 
Physician 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Frank  F.  Willingham,  Sr. 

President 

Indera  Mills 

Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


Class  of   1978 


Jane  Duncan  Miller 
Greensboro.  North  Carolina 


E.  Sue  Cox  Shore 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Class  of  1979 


Lucy  Harper  Grier 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 


Pat  Greene  Rather 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Class  of  1980 


Alan  H.  Barnes 

Minister 

Friedland  Moravian  Church 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

C.  Douglas  Carter 
Special  Assistant  for  Instruction 
Winston-Salem/ Forsyth  County 

Public  Schools 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

C.  Truett  Chadwick 

Minister 

Konnoak  Hills  Moravian  Church 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Archie  K.  Davis 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Duke  Endowment 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Lyons  Gray 

Manager,  National  Accounts 

R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Hamilton  C.  Horton,  Jr. 

Administrative  Assistant 

Senator  Jesse  Helms 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dorothy  Hutaff 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

William  R.  Lybrook 
Clemmons,  North  Carolina 


Henry  E.  May,  Jr. 

Minister 

Trinity  Moravian  Church 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

William  H.  McEIveen 

Executive  Secretary 

Christian  Education  Board 

of  the  Moravian  Church 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Claude  F.  Phillips 

Accountant 

A.M.  Pullen  and  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Dalton  D.  Ruffin 

Senior  Vice  President 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Louis  C.  Stephens,  Jr. 

President 

Pilot  Life  Insurance  Company 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Philip  L.  Thorpe 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Charles  F.  Vance,  Jr. 

Attorney 

Womble,  Carlyle,  Sandridge  and  Rice 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr. 

Secretary, 

International  Advisory  Board 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Class  of  1981 

Mildred  Garrison  Cash 
Morganton,  North  Carolina 


Class  of  1982 

Jane  Bell  Holding 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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Emeriti 

Lucy  E.  Austin.  A.B..  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Classical 

Languages,  Emeritus 
Louise  Cox  Bowen,  Piano  Diploma  Instructor  in  Piano,  Emeritus 
.less  Lucile  Byrd,  B..V.  M.A.  Emma  Lehman  Professor  of 

English  .  Emeritus 
Roy  Junes  Campbell,  B.A.,  M.P.H.  Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus 
Mar)  Frances  Cash,  B.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Theory.  Emeritus 
Margaret  Chatham  Head  Resident.  Emeritus 

Anna  J.  Cooper.  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.S.  Librarian,  Emeritus 

Evabelle  Simmons  Covington,  B.A.,  M.A.        Professor  of  Sociology 

and  Economics,   Emeritus 
\ile\    Theodore  Curlee.  B.A.,  M.A.        Louise  C.  Shaffner  Professor 

of   Mathematics,   Emeritus 
Dale  Hartzler  Gramley,  A.B..  M.S..  Litt.  D..  Lit.  D.,  LLD 

President.   Emeritus 
Hans  Heidemann.  B.M.,  M.M.,  Piano  Diploma  Professor  of 

Piano,   Emeritus 
Ldith  A.  Kirkland,  B.A.  Director  of  Admissions.  Emeritus 

Harold  Michael  Lewis.  B.A..  Docteur  de  TUniversite       Professor  of 

Modern  Languages.  Emeritus 
Lelia  Graham  Marsh.  B.A.  Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs.  Emeritus 
Anna  Gertrude  Perryman,  B.A.  Treasurer,  Emeritus 

Paul  Willard  Peterson.  B.A..  M.M.         Professor  of  Voice,  Emeritus 
Sadie  Elizabeth  Welch,  B.A..  M.A.,  Ph.D.       Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Education.   Emeritus 
Watts  Yarbrough  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Emeritus 

The  Faculty 

Merrimon  Cuninggim  (1976)*.  A.B..  Vanderhilt  University;  M.A., 

Duke    University;    B.A..    M.A..    Oxford    University.    Lngland; 

B.D..   Ph.D..  Yale  University;  President.  Salem  Academy  and 

College. 
Evelyn   Helmick    (1977).   B.S..   Carnegie-Mellon    University;   M.A.. 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Miami;  Diplome,  Universities  of  Toulouse 

and   Bordeaux;  Academic  Dean. 
Beatrice    L.    Ackenbom    (1976).    B.A..    West    Virginia    W'esleyan; 

M.Ed..  Ed.  D..  University  of  Virginia;  Instructor  in  Education. 

*Date  following  name  indicates  year  of  appointment. 
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Albert  A.  Bell,  Jr.  (1977)**,  B.A.,  Carson-Newman  College;  M.A., 
Duke  University;  M.Div.,  Southeastern  Baptist  Seminary;  In- 
structor in  Classics. 

Norma  W.  Bernhardt  (1973),  A.B.,  Salem  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Michel  H.  Bourquin  (1966),  B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A., 
Trinity  College;  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Sally  Boyd  (1976),  M.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.S.,  B.S.. 
University  of  Tennessee;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

James  Lee  Bray  (1958),  A.B.,  Ed.  M.,  College  of  William  and 
Mary;  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

John  Wesley  Burrows  (1964),  B.A.,  M.A.,  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity; Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mildred  Inzer  Byers  (1957),  A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College;  Professor  of  History. 

W.  Douglas  Cardwell,  Jr.  (1972),  A.B.,  Transylvania  College; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

Valerie  Chase  (1975),  B.A.,  University  of  California;  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Errol  M.  Clauss  (1963),  B.A.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Emory  University;  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Linda  Motley  Dudley  (1971),  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Terry  Steven  Dugan  (1977)**,  B.S.,  Michigan  State  University; 
M.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  Instructor  in  Biology. 

Miranda  Dungan  (1975),  B.S.,  Indiana  University;  M.S.,  Indiana 
University  Medical  Center;  Instructor  in  Biology. 

James  W.  Edwards  (1965),  A.B.,  Evansville  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Utah  State  University;  Professor  of  Biology. 

Laura  C.  Edwards  (1965),  B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Todd  L.  Fay  (1976),  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Northwestern   University;   Associate   Professor   of   Psychology. 

Rick  Ervin  Flanery  (1972),  B.A.,  Graceland  College;  M.F.A., 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology;  Instructor  in  Ceramics. 

Mary  Ann  Garcia  (1964),  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

Nancy  C.  Gilliland  (1973),  B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Nebraska;  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
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Louise  Y.  Gossett   (1966),  B.A..  Bcrea  College;  M.A.,  University 

of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  Professor  of  English. 
Penny  Griffin    (1975),   B.A.,   Appalachian   State   University;  M.A., 

Florida  State  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 
Michael   P.   Harris   (1977)**,   A.B.,   Saint   Bonaventure   University; 

M.A.,   Ph.D..   Cornell   University;    Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

in  Classics. 
Mary  Stewart   Hill    (1960),   B.A..   M.A.,   McGill   University;  M.A., 

Radcliffe    College;    Ph.D..    Columbia    University;    Professor   of 

Religion  and  Philosophy. 
Mary    Homrighous     (1964),    A.B..    M.A.,    University    of    Illinois; 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University;  Professor  of  English,  Director 

of  Dramatics. 
James  R.  Johnson   (1973),   B.A.,   Elmhurst  College;  M.A..   Ph.D.. 

Duke  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
James    M.    Jordan    (1959),    B.A.,    M.A..    University    of    Virginia; 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 
J.    Patrick    Kelly    (1973),   A.B.J..    University    of  North   Carolina   at 

Chapel    Hill;   Graduate    Study,    Niemann    Fellowship,    Harvard 

University;  Instructor  in  Journalism. 
Sidney   L.   Kelly,  Jr.    (1967),   B.A..   Wofford   College;   B.D.,   Yale 

University;    Th.M..    Princeton    Theological    Seminary;    Ph.D.. 

Vanderbilt   University;   Associate   Professor  of   Religion. 
David  C.  Kurtz  (1971),  B.S..  Purdue  University;  M.S.,  Massachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University; 

Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Louise  B.  Lackey    (  1975  ),' B.A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.F.A.,   Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Instructor  in  Art. 
Francis  M.  Lazarus  (1973),  A.B.,  Canisius  College;  M.A..  Ph.D.. 

Cornell    University;    Assistant   Professor   of   Classics. 
Lewis   Lum    (1974).    B.S..    Oregon    State    University;    Ph.D..    Uni- 
versity of  Oregon;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
William    G.    Mangum    (1961),    B.A.,    M.A.,    University    of    North 

Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 
Brian  Meehan  (1972),  B.A.,  M.A.,  C.  Phil..  Ph.D..  University  of 

California,  Los  Angeles;  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Mary  L.  Melvin  (1950),  B.A.,  Brown  University;  M.A.,  University 

of  North  Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
A.  Hewson  Michie.  Jr.  (  1959),  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.. 

University  of  North  Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Craig  Harrison  Miller  (1976).  B.S..  Lewis  and  Clark  College;  Ph.D.. 

University  of  Illinois;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

*   Spring  term  onh 
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Susan  Mauger  Miller  (1972),  B.S.,  Winthrop  College;  M.A.,  Wake 
Forest  University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Arnold  E.  Nelson  (1973),  B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College; 
M.S.,  Long  Island  University;  Ph.D.,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity; Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Virginia  Newell  (1969),  A.B.,  Talladega  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University;  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  Edu- 
cation. 

Stephen  R.  Nohlgren  (1966)***,  B.A.,  Augustana  College; 
M.S.P.H.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology. 

Charles  B.  Pate  (1971),  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Jerry  Pubantz  (1976),  B.S.F.S.,  School  of  Foreign  Service,  George- 
town University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science. 

Sally  P.  Rackley  (1965),  B.A.,  Colby  College;  M.A.,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  Associate  Professor  of 
Classics. 

Nan  P.  Rufty  (1966),  B.S.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro;  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Edwin  F.  Shewmake  (1950),  B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Professor  of  Art. 

John  Shore  (1977)**,  B.A.,  Guilford  College;  M.Ed.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Instructor  in  Education. 

Margaret  Petrea  Snow  (1955),  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

Pollyanna  G.  Stewart  (1968),  B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University; 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Adam  Stiener  (1966),  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon;  Assistant 
Professor  of  German. 

Anthony  Swider  (1968),  B.S.,  M.A..  University  of  Alabama;  In- 
structor in  Art  Education. 

Michael  C.  Thomas  (1972),  B.A.,  Baylor  University;  S.T.B.,  Har- 
vard University  Divinity  School;  M.A..  University  of  Alabama; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology. 
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Clark  A.  Thompson  (1964),  B.A.,  University  of  Rochester;  B.D., 
Harvard  Divinity  School;  Th.M.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D., 
Brown  University;  Associate  Professor  of  Religion,  College 
Chaplain. 

Alfonso  Villarino  (1974),  B.A.,  Madrid  and  Oviedo  Universities; 
Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University;  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish. 

Robert  Lewis  Wendt  (1955),  B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University; 
M.A..  Southern  Methodist  University;  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

William  Beckler  White  (1955),  B.A..  B.S.,  Hampden-Sydney  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lehigh  University;  Professor  of  English. 

Anne  Woodward  (I960).  A.B..  Duke  University;  M.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina;  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Ann  Wooten  (1976),  B.S..  M.A..  East  Carolina  University;  In- 
structor in  Education. 

Betty  H.  Wooten  (1974),  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 


School  of  Music 

Clemens  Sandresky  (1952).  B.A.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A..  Har- 
vard University;  Professor  of  Piano;  Dean.  School  of  Music. 

Frances  Home  Avera  (1952)*,  B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Anne  Peacock  DiPiazza  (1976)*.  B.M..  M.M..  Universit)  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Anna  Barbara  Fisher  (1975)*.  B.M..  Salem  College;  Director  of 
Kindermusik  Program. 

Marlene  Hoirup  (1973)*,  B.M..  Northwestern  University;  Juilliard 
School  of  Music;  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Eugene  M.  Jacobowsky  (1950),  B.S..  Juilliard  School  of  Music; 
M.A..  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University;  Professor  of 
1  'iolin. 

Joan  E.  Jacobowsky  (  1951  ).  B.S..  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A., 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University;  Professor  of  Voice. 

Ann  Listokin  (1967)*.  Institute  of  Modern  Piano  Technique. 
Marines  College  of  Music;  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Anna  H.  Matthews  (1976).  B.A..  Brigham  Young  University;  In- 
structor in   Voice. 

*  Preparatory  School  Facult\ 
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Charles  R.  Medlin  (1953),  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Juil- 
liard  School  of  Music;  Instructor  in  Cello  and  Piano. 

John  Mochnick  (1976),  B.M.,  Heidelberg  College;  M.M.,  Indiana 
University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Conducting. 

John  S.  Mueller  (1955),  B.M.,  Oberlin  College  Conservatory; 
M.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  D.M.A.,  Boston  University; 
Professor  of  Organ. 

Margaret  Snodgrass  Mueller .  (1958),  B.M.,  M.M.,  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory; Associate  Professor  of  Piano  and  Organ. 

Ewald  V.  Nolte  (1969),  B.M.,  M.M.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; Professor  of  Music  History. 

Patricia  Pence-Sokoloff  (1965),  B.S.,  West  Chester  State  University; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Harp   and  Music  Literature. 

Edith  Turpin  Potter  (1966)*,  B.A.,  Vassar  College;  Instructor  in 
Piano. 

June  Louise  Samson  (1947),  B.A.,  Pembroke  College  in  Brown 
University;  M.A.,  Smith  College;  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Education  &  Musicology. 

Margaret  Vardell  Sandresky  (1946),  B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M., 
University  of  Rochester;  Professor  of  Composition  &  Theory. 

Margaret  Frances  Hart  Shuping  (1972)*,  B.M.,  Salem  College; 
M.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Charlotte  H.  Weaver  (1976)*,  B.M.,  Greenboro  College;  M.M., 
Converse  College;  Instructor  in  Kinder musik  Program. 

Nancy  Wurtele  (1962),  B.M.,  University  of  Southern  California; 
M.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  D.M.A.,  University  of  South- 
ern California;  Associate  Professor  of  Piano. 


Administration 

Administration  and  Staff   1976-77 

Office  of  the  President 

Merrimon  Cuninggim  (1976)  President, 

Salem  Academy  and  College 
A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A..  Duke  University;  B.A..  M.A.,  Oxford 
University,   England;  B.D.,   Ph.D.,  Yale   University 

Delores  Clarke  (1964)  Secretary 
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Office  of  the  Academic  Dean 

Evelyn  Helmick   (1977)  Academic  Dean 

U.S.,   Carnegie-Mellon    University;    M.A.,    Ph.D.    University    of   Miami:   Dip- 
lome,  Universities  of  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux 

Dianne  Dailey  (1976)  Assistant  Academic  Dean 

B.A.,   Salem   College;    M.Ed.,    North   Carolina   State    University 

Myrtle  Hall  (  1956)  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

Margaret  Simpson   (1945)  Registrar 

B.A.,  Duke  University 

Frances  Dunn  (  1970)  Assistant,  Registrar's  Office 

Beecher  Mathes  (  1976)  Assistant  to  Registrar 

B.A.,   Salem   College 


I  he  Library 

Robert  Woerner  (  1973)  Director  of  Libraries 

B.A.,   University  of   Louisville;    M.A.,  Columbia   University;   M.S.,    University 
of   Louisville 

Virginia   Couch    (1973)  Library   Assistant 

B.A.,   University  of  Kentucky,   M.A.,    Presbyterian   School   of  Christian   Edu- 
cation 

Ann  Ellington  (  1972)  Technical  Services  Librarian 

B.A.,   Greensboro  College;    M.Ed.,   University  of  North   Carolina   at   Greens- 
boro; M.S.L.S..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel   Hill 

rommye  Kelly  (1968)  Library  Assistant 

B.A..   University  of  South  Carolina:    M.Mus.,    University  of  Miami,   Florida 

Susan  Taylor   (1970)  Public  Services  Librarian 

B.A..    Salem   College:    M.L.S.,    George    Peabody   College 

Elsie  Van  Lehn  (1971  )  Library  Assistant 

B.A.,    Moravian  College 

Center  for  Special  Education 

Dianne   Mitchell    (1972)  Assistant  Director 

B.A.,  Salem  College:  M.A.Ed..  Wake  Forest  University 

Beth  Baldwin  (1972)  Language  Therapist 

B.A.,   Salem   College 

Cortlandt   Creech    (1972)  Language    Therapist 

B.A..   Salem   College 
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Martha  Farabee  (1973)  School  Psychologist 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel   Hill;   M.A.Ed.,   Wake   Forest 
University 

Lee  Gale  (1974)  Language  Therapist 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Evelyn  Horton  (1975)  Language  Therapist 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.  Ed.,  University  of 
North   Carolina  at   Greensboro 

Susan  Murfee    (1973)  Language   Therapist 

B.A.,  Greensboro  College;   M.A.Ed.,  The  College  of  William  and   Mary 

June  Orton   (1972)  Consultant 

A.B.,  Vassar  College;  M.S.S.,  Smith  College  School  of  Social  Work 

Susan  Phillips   (1976)  Language   Therapist 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Dorothy  Sayers  (1976)  Administrative  Assistant 

Barbara  Scantland  (1976)  Educational  Assistant 

B.A.,  Greensboro  College 

Robert  Shirk  (1972)  Psychological  Assistant 

B.R.F.,  Piedmont  Bible  College;  B.A.,  Salem  College 

Margaret  Trotter  (1972)  Language  Therapist 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Helen  Turner  (1972)  Language  Therapist 

B.S.,  Winthrop  College 


Faculty  Secretaries 

Grace  Auman  (1961)  Secretary,  School  of  Music  and 

College  Calendar  Coordinator 

Dorothy  Waldheim  (1973)  Secretary,  Main  Hall 

Susan  Laster  (1973)  Secretary,  Science  Building 

Office  of  Admissions 

Mary  Scott  Best  (1972)  Director 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.  Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Molly  Long  (1976)  Assistant 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Annie  McLeod   (1972)  Assistant  Director 

B.A.,    Salem    College,    M.A.T.,    Duke    University 
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Kem    Minis    (1976)  Assistant 
B.A.,  Salem  College 

Barbara  Johnson  (1974)  Secretary 

Annette   Perritt    (1975)  Assistant 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Gertrude   Wilson    (1966)  Secretary 


Office  of  Dean  of  Students 

Virginia  Johnson  (  1964)  Dean  of  Students 

B.A.,    Wake    Forest    University;    M.Ed.,    University    of    North    Carolina    at 
Chapel  Hill 

Sara  Engram  (1975)         Director  of  Financial  Aid  and  Placement 
B.A.,   Salem   College;    M.A.,   Wake    Forest    University 

Carolyn  Heath  (1973)  Assistant  to  Dean 

Beck\'  Pack  ( 1975  )  Receptionist  and  Secretary 


The  Health  Center 

Timothy  Pennell  (1971  )  Campus  Physician 

B.S..  Wake  Forest  University:  M.D..  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 

Cynthia  Bryant  (1974)  Head  Nurse 

B.S..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Martha  Castevens   (1970)  Nurse 

Beverly   Orrell    (1975)  Nurse 

A.D..    Forsyth   Technical    Institute 


The  Lifespan   Center 

Judie  Homer  (  1974)  Director 

B  S.N..  University  o\   Michigan:   M.A.Ed.,  Wake   Forest   University 

Judy  Aanstad   (1974)  Counselor 

B.A..  Macalester  College:  M.A..  Ed.S.,  University  of  Florida 

Martha  Fleer   (1973)  Counselor 

B.A.,    University   of   Richmond:    M.A.Ed.,    Wake    Forest    University 

Joanna    White    (1973)  Secretary 
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Residence  Hall  Directors 

Margaret  Foster  (1969)  Head  Director 

Clewell  Residence  Hall 

Chris  Bell  (1973)  Babcock  Residence  Hall  Director 

Audrey  Fisher  (1976)  South  Residence  Hall  Director 

Nell  Machen  (1973)  Gramley  Residence  Hall  Director 

B.A.,  Meredith  College 

Evelyn  Roberts  (1951)  Bitting  Residence  Hall  Director 

B.A.,  Maryville  College 

Baxter  Wynn  (1976)  Strong  Residence  Hall  Director 

B.A.,  Wofford  College;  M.Div.,  Southeastern  Seminary 

Paula  Wynn  (1976)  Strong  Residence  Hall  Director 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Janis  Foster  (1976)  Sisters  Residence  Hall  Director 

Office  of  the  Comptroller 

Robert  Newsom   (1972)  Comptroller 

B.B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University:  M.B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Nikki  Brock  (1971)  Secretary  and  Cashier 

Helen  McGuire   (1960)  Bursar 

Office  of  Development 

James  L.  Barrett  (1973)  Director 

B.A.,  Lynchburg  College 

Rosalind  D.  Chostner  (1976)  Editor 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University 

Doris  M.  Eller  (1971)  Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 

B.S.,  Salem  College 

Andree  M.  M.  Hughan  (1977)  Secretary 

Mary  Margaret  MacLauchlin  (1976)  Carnegie  Administrative  Intern 
B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College 

Allison  T.  McCall  (1975)  Director  of  Annual  Giving 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Alicia  (Nancy)  Stephens  (1971)       Director  of  Public  Information 
B.A.,  Indiana  University 

Vicki  F.   Swicegood   (1974)  Recorder 

June  P.  Young  (1976)  Secretary 
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Office  of  Institutional  Services 

William  Talbert  (1974)  Director 

B.I.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University;   MBA.   University  of  Hawaii 

Craven  Caudle  (  1973)  Chief  of  Security 

Lucy  Ennis  (1972)  Housekeeper 

Virginia  Fuchs  (  1972)  Secretary  to  Director 

Karlene  Messick  I  1975)  PBX  Operator 

Ron  Short   (1977)  Manager,  Epicure  Food  Service 

Louise  Stafford   (1975)  Supervisor,  Supply  Center 

Mary  Swittenburg  (  1976)  Assistant,  Supply  Center 

Sidney  Wescoat   (1974)  Electronics  Technician 

Calvin  Zimmerman    (1974)  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds 

Alumnae  Executive  Board  of  Directors   1976-77 

President: 

Anne  Southern  Howell    (Mrs.  Julius)    "48 

1031    Arbor   Road.  Winston-Salem.   North  Carolina  27104 

1st    Vice  President: 

Ann  Crenshaw  Dunnagan   (Mrs.  Harold)   '75 

204   Merewood.    Belmont.    North    Carolina    28012 

2nd    I  'ice  President: 

Mary  Lucy  Hudgens  Bivins   (Mrs.  John)    '66 

200  Wicklow   Road.    Winston-Salem.    North    Carolina    27106 

3rd   Vice  President: 

Nancy   Evans   Liipfert    (Mrs.    Bailey.   Jr.)    '58 

1201    Nottingham  Road.  Rocky  Mount.  North  Carolina  27801 

Trea surer: 

Barbara  Berrv   Paffe   '56 

1604  Cherokee  Drive.  High  Point.  North  Carolina  27260 

Secretary: 

Mary  Dameron  Holdemess    (Mrs.   H.   D..   Jr.)    '66 

3940   Bristol    Road.   Durham.   North   Carolina   27707 
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ALABAMA 

Dothan 

Joan  Elder  Bailey  (Mrs.  Robert  D.) 
1515  Plaza  Drive  36301 

Mobile 

Averell  Pharr  Stuart  (Mrs.  J.  B.) 
#4  York  Place  36301 

CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco 

Tripp  Tate  Diedrichs  (Mrs.  Andre  P.) 
1824  Webster  Street  94115 

DELAWARE 

Hockessin 

Louise  Marsh  Pariser  (Mrs.  Rudolph) 
R.  D.   #2,  Box  106   19707 

FLORIDA 

Fort  Myers 

Barbara  Bleakly  Freeman 

(Mrs.  John  A.,  Jr.) 
803  Cal  Cove  Drive  33901 

Jacksonville 

Louise  Adams  Ropp  (Mrs.  John  E.) 
1872  Rebault  Court  32205 

Miami 

Susie  Hinkle  Krissel  (Mrs.  Richard) 
13075  SW  112th  Avenue  33176 

Orlando 

Sharyn  Dettwiller  McNamara 

(Mrs.  Dennis) 
1202  Maury  Road  32804 

Sarasota 

Jane  Mulhollem  Longino 

(Mrs.  B.  T.,  Jr.) 
3740  Malec  Circle  33581 

Tampa 

Ann  Knight  McLauchlin 

(Mrs.  James  C.) 
1502  Sheridan  Forest  Drive  33609 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Susan  Lundeen  Smith 

(Mrs.  T.  M.,  Ill) 
67  Delmont  Drive,  NE  30305 

A  ugusta 

Pat  Weathers  Brigham  (Mrs.  W.  B.) 
2919  Sussex  Road  30904 

Gainesville 

Caroline  Easley  Alday 
(Mrs.  James  M.,  Jr.) 
2169  Skyline  Drive  30501 

Lithonia 

Lindsay  McLaughlin  Jordan 

(Mrs.  Sanford  R.) 
6832  Arabian  Terrace  30058 

Macon 

Claire  McCommon  Smith 

(Mrs.  G.  Boone,  III) 
2462  Kingsley  Drive  31204 

Roswell 

Marji  Jammer  Mauzy 

(Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Ill) 
215  Leeward  Lane,  Martin's  Landing 

30076 

Savannah 

Mary  LeGrand  Parks  Parmer 

(Mrs.  Walter  R.) 
Ill  Montague  Road  31410 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Ann  Lang  Blackmon  (Mrs.  R.  L.) 
152  Totem  Road  40207 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

Randy  Chastain  Carpenter 

(Mrs.  C.  G.) 
4147  State  Street  Drive  70118 

Elizabeth  Peabody  Phelps 

(Mrs.  Esmond) 
2018  Jefferson  Avenue  70115 
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M  \RVI  AND 

Lutherville 

Mary  Elizabeth  Elrick  Everetl 

(  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Jr. ) 
4  Candlelight  Court  2104? 

Rockville 

l.ucinda  Oliver  Denton 

i  Mrs    Harold  R.) 
603  Smallwood  Road  20850 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lexington 

Beth  Rose  O'Neil  (Mrs.  William  J.) 
905-B  Massachusetts  Avenue  0217? 

K  cllesley 

Amy  Murray  Orser  (Mrs.  Paul  N.i 
76  Cresh  Road  02181 

MISSISSIPPI 

Biloxi 

( 'andy  Stell  Shivers 

(  Mrs.  James  Allison  ) 
169  St.  Andrews  Fairway  39530 

Jackson 

Nan  Berry  Bracv  (Mrs.  Benjamin  F.) 
1248  Winrose  Street  39211 

NFW  JERSEY 

Chat/mm 

Judv  Graham  Davis 
i  Mrs.  Donald  M.) 
23  Westminster  Road  07932 

Cranbury 

Sally  Ann  Borthwick  Stronc 

(Mrs.  Phillip  L.) 
93  North  Main  Street  08512 

Princeton 

Jean  King  Parsons 

(  Mrs.  Lawrence  H. ) 
107  Random  Road  08540 

Watchung 

Betty  Lou  Kipe  Pfohl 

(Mrs.  W.  Bruce) 
300   Valley   Road  07060 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


/  theboro 

Mary  Salem  Thacker 

(Mrs.   William   C.   Jr.) 
944  Tamworth  Roatl  27203 

Charlotte 

Marcy  Priester  Choate 

(Mrs    William  M.) 
2^8  Cottage  Place  28207 

Charlotte 

I  owe  McLain  Poc 
(Mrs.  W.  E.,  Jr.) 
535  Ellsworth  28211 

Davidson 

Fish  Johnston  Kimbrough 

(  Mrs.  Lawrence) 
Box  2376       28036 

Durham 

Jane  Dimmock  Cain 
( Mrs.  Laurence) 
2901  Shannon  Road  27707 

Eden 

Carol  Hewitt  Melvin 
(Mrs.  R.  Martin) 
216  Weaver  Street  27288 

Fayetteville 

Linda  Moore  Clark 

(Mrs.  John  C.  Jr.) 
507   Cliffside   Drive    28303 

Gastonia 

Nancv  Wetzel  Albright  (Mrs.  Alan) 
3601  Golf  View  Drive  28052 

Hicknrx 

Sue  Nell  Carter  Fuller 

(Mrs.    Donald    R..   Jr.) 
336  North  Center  Street  28601 

High  Point 

Connie  Murrav  McCuiston 

(Mrs.  Robert  A..  Jr.) 
810  Parkwood  Circle  27260 


Kinston 

Emily  Heard  Moore  (Mrs.  Jimmv  H.: 
3505  Lake  View  Trail.  Hillcrest  28501 
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Lincolnton 

Margie  Winstead  Crump 

(Mrs.  John  C.) 
P.  0.  Box  1335       28092 

Murfreesboro 

Gertrude  Johnson  Revelle 

(Mrs.  J.  G.,  Jr.) 
P.  O.   Box  448       27855 

New  Bern 

Quincy  Stewart  Parham 
(Mrs.  George  H.,  Jr.) 
3100  Farrior  Circle  28560 

Raleigh 

Margaret  D.  Bramham 
2403    Wesvil   Court   27607 

Wadesboro 

Corinne  Little  Nicholson 

(Mrs.  John  H.,  Ill) 
P.  O.  Box  932      28170 

Wilmington 

Nell  Trask  Hooper  Graham 

(Mrs.  Frederick  B.,  Jr.) 
Route  3,  Box  52B       28401 

Winston-Salem 

Jean  Turner  Blackwood 
(Mrs.  Walser  A.,  Jr.) 
447  Lawndale  Drive  27104 

OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Sandra  Shaver  Prather  (Mrs.  Gordon) 
7603  Juler  Avenue  45243 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bala  Cynwyd 

Mary  Louise  Mickey  Simon 

(Mrs.  W.  A.,  Jr.) 
42  Conshohocken  State  Road  19004 

Pittsburgh 

Norma  Ansell  Hahn  (Mrs.  A.  H.) 
11  Camden  Drive  15215 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Florence 

Bebe  Daniel  Mason  (Mrs.  Loren) 
501  Rosewood  Drive  29501 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Nancy  Griffin  Dozier 

(Mrs.  J.  Lawrence,  Jr.) 
679  Pelzer  Drive  29464 

Spartanburg 

Sharon  Childers  Dunn 

(Mrs.  Richard) 
788  Rutledge  29302 

Taylors 

Carol  Carson  Vale  (Mrs.  Darrell) 
205  Fairhaven  Dr.  29687 

Winnsboro 

Sarah  Dorrier  McMaster 

(Mrs.  Robert  G.) 
Route  2,  Box  41-M      29180 

TENNESSEE 

Kingsport 

Celia  Smith  Bachelder  (Mrs.  C.  E.) 
2229  Charsley  Rd.  37660 

Knoxville 

Sandra  Kelley  Johnson  (Mrs.  Eric  J.) 
925  Rennboro  Road  37919 

Lookout  Mountain 

Anne  Dudley  Griffin  (Mrs.  John  H.) 
104  Princess  Trail  37350 

TEXAS 

Bryan 

Sally  Springer  Coble 
(Mrs.  Charlie  G.) 
3700  Windridge  Drive  77801 

Dallas 

Carmen  Johnston  Chears 

(Mrs.  W.  C,  Jr.) 
324  Bryn  Mawr  75225 
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VIRGINIA 

Alexandria 

Hillarv  Masters  Lee  (Mrs.  Wayne) 
301  Summers  Drive  22301 

Arlington 

Kristin  Jorgenson  Oliver 

(  Mrs.  Benjamin  A.,  Jr. ) 
1301  S.  Cleveland  St.,  Apt.  356  22204 

Fredericksburg 

Anne  King  Siher  (Mrs.  Ronald  C.) 
Route  2,  Box   134       22401 

Heathsville 

Jane  Cross  Hamlin  (Mrs.  R.  R..  Jr.) 
Route   1.  Box  23 2 A       22473 

Lynchburi; 

Nollner  M.  Watts 

(Mrs.  T.  Ashby,  III) 
4708  Dovle  Terrace  24503 


Martinsville 

Betsy  MacBryde  Haskins 

(Mrs.  James  W.) 
Box  72       24122 

Richmond 

Cynthia  Condit 

14   Roslyn  Hills  Dr.   23229 

Louise  Vincent  Wiltshire 

(Mrs.  W.  B.) 
7708  Rock  Creek  Road  23229 

I  irginia  Beach 

Sandra  Holder 

4629  Savoy  Court  23455 

Waynesboro 

Deborah  Lotz 

205  Bookerdale  Road.  *54  22980 
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Class  of  1977 


Amoth,  Pamela  Kay 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Apple,  John  Phillip 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Armstrong,  Margaret  Mitchell 
Richmond,  VA 
Aslanis,  Margaret  Maria 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Baird,  Vicki  Jean 
Roanoke,  VA 
Beal,  Helen  Ragan 
Gastonia,  NC 
Bear,  Anne  Elizabeth 
Wrightsville  Beach,  NC 
Benedict,  Katharine  Louise 
Rutherfordton,  NC 

Benson,  Barbara  Alice 
High  Point,  NC 
Brinkley,  Helen  Spruill 
Lexington,  NC 
Brooks,  Becky  Lou 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Brown,  Lou  Carol 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Bryan,  Donna  Cathilene 
Oxford,  NC 
Buck,  Joyce  Jarvis 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Cacavias,  Efrosyne  John 
Macon,  GA 

Camp,  Dorothy  Suzanne 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Coerr,  Anne  Van  Orden 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Corbett,  Emily  Hawes 
Lake  Waccamaw,  NC 
Cosby,  Deborah  Jayne 
Richmond,  VA 
Counts,  Suzanne  Marie 
Kingsport,  TN 

Craddock,  Elizabeth  Dales 
Lynchburg,  VA 
Craig,  Cynthia  Ann 
Hartsville,  SC 
Craver,  Susan  Michele 
Winston-Salem,  NC 


Crawford,  Jane  Ann 
Wytheville,  VA 

Dilling,  Janet  Denise 
Charlotte,  NC 
Dockery,  Alice  Calder 
Rockingham,  NC 

Dotson,  Valerie  Jean 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Dunlap,  Katharine  Neal 
Gainesville,  GA 

Edmondson,  Cynthia  Minter 
Tarboro,  NC 

Edwards,  Elizabeth  Woodruff 
Raleigh,  NC 

Edwards,  Teresa  Ann 
Washington,  NC 
Elliott,  Marion  Estelle 
Denton,  NC 

Fleming,  Sue  Wallis 
Raleigh,  NC 

Folds,  Scotty  Kellam 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Forman,  Barbara  Gail 
Springfield,  VA 
Foster,  Patricia  Gail 
Martinsville,  VA 
Frizzell,  Denise  Elaine 
Raleigh,  NC 
Frye,  Sherry  Lynn 
Concord,  NC 

Gamble,  Sallie  Burgess 
Collegeville,  PA 
Gehrken.  Caroline  Blaine 
Savannah,  GA 
Gidley.  Margaret  Gary 
Clemmons,  NC 
Godfrey,  Beverly  Hubbard 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Greene,  Paula  Frances 
Asheville,  NC 
Griffith,  Jan  Louise 
Bradenton,  FL 
Guerard,  Marian  Gaillard 
Sanford,  NC 
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Hall,  Sally  Dorris 
Houston,  IX 

H;tncs.  Ann  Fortune 
Winston-Salem,  \( 
Hai  num.  Bevei  K  Vaughn 
Winston-Salem,  NC ' 
Harris,  Virginia  Rose 
Spartanburg,  Si ' 

Healy,  Mar>  Jane 
Greensboro,  N( 
Hornickel,  Jill  Gledhill 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Huntley,  Pamela  \nn 
Wadesboro,  V( 

Jansen,  Teresa  Drew 
Raleigh,  VC 
Jenkins.  Melanie  Ann 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Johnston,  Mary  Kathryn 
Greensboro,  \'( ' 
Jones,  Janet  Scott 
Statesville,  NC 
Jordan,  Penny  Darcey 
Siler  Citx,  NC 
lorgenson,  Lisa  Solveig 
(  iui>  late.  NC 
loyce,  I  e Ann  Pensyl 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Jo>  nes.  I  inda  Carter 
( 'hamblee,  GA 

Kell\ .  Susan  Simpson 
Shelby,  NC 
Kinney,  Beth  Ann 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
kirk.  Martha  Palmer 
Salisbury,  NC 
Knox,  Margaret  I  ynn 
Charlotte.  NC 

1  each.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Bradenton,  FL 
I.yle.  Jeanie  Batson 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

McCarthy.  Stephanie  Clark 
Lynchburg,  VA 
McCollough,  Jettie  Claire 
Wilbraham,  MA 

McConnaughey,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Red  Springs,  NC 
McCulley,  Glenna  Lucretia 
Lake  Junaluska,  NC 
McKnight,  Susan  Lynn 
Yadkinville,  NC 


Mann.  Barbara  Patrice 
Mebane,  NC 

Merrick,  Ciail  (ientil 
Richmond,  I .-/ 

Milligan,  Nancy  Jane 

Little  Silver.  N'j 

Mills.  Linda  Ford 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Milner,  Catherine  O'Brien 

Raleigh,  NC 

Mimmack.  Elizabeth  Chadwick 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Mixon,  Susan  Leigh 

Rocky  Mount.  NC 

Murray.  Carol  Henderson 

Greenville,  SC 

Nelson.  Anne  Morris 
Wilmington,  NC 

Ogburn,  Algine  Neely 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Olive,  Marian  Page 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Peterson.  Linda  Beth 
Skaneateles,  NY 

Pollock.  Susan  Mae 
Davidson,  NC 
Powell,  Hai  riet  Green 
Whiteville,  NC 

Reagan.  Karen  Marie 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Reams.  Ann  Kendall 
Lynchburg,  VA 
Reed.  Rhonda  Renee 
Thomasville,  NC 
Reid.  Helen  Thomson 
Plainfield,  NJ 
Rice.  Yicki  I.aine 
Dunwoody,  GA 
Richardson.  Margaret  Dee 
Martinsville.   VA 

Robinson.  Carol  Ann 
Reidsville,  NC 
Robinson.  Patricia  Rae 
Trinity.  \( ' 
Rye,  Judith  Elizabeth 
Birmingham,  AL 

Shepperson,  Grace  Maria 
\/<  ridian,  MS 
Slaydon,  Rebecca  Tucker 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Smith.  Karen  Yvonne 
Favt  ttt  ville.  NC 
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Smith,  Sally  Winslow 
Greensboro,  NC 
Snowdon,  Estelle  Moore 
Laurinburg,  NC 
Spivey,  Rosa  Schofield 
Macon,  GA 
Styne,  Kathryn  Moore 
Riner,  VA 

Talbert,  Margaret  Gretter 
Wilmington,  NC 
Tanner,  Melissa  Jane 
Roanoke,  VA 
Thomas,  Brenda  Dawn 
Hendersonville,  NC 
Tuggle,  Lucy  Gray 
Smartt,  TN 
Tyner,  Carol  Anne 
Gastonia,  NC 


Voiles,  Peggy  Lynn 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Voss,  Katherine  Ruth 
Belews  Creek,  NC 

Watkinson,  Kathleen  Douglas 
Richmond,  VA 

Webb,  Aaron  Michelle 
Smyrna,  GA 

Webster,  Elizabeth  Curry 
Lexington,  NC 

White,  Ellen  Leaverton 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Wilds,  Susan  Graham 
Columbia,  SC 
Wilkinson,  Nancy  Miller 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Winters,  Sara  Johnson 
Winston-Salem,  NC 


Class  of   1978 


Agee,  Anne  Pryor 
Huntington,  WV 

Allen,  Susan  Saye 
Lexington,  NC 
Andrews,  Mary  Kim 
Lumberton,  NC 
Austin,  Deborah  Lawrence 
High  Point,  NC 
Avera,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Murrells  Inlet,  SC 

Bason,  Sarah  Marion 

Reidsville,  NC 

Batten,  Julia  Van 

Smithfield,  NC 

Beidleman,  Anne  Shaw 

Pensacola,  FL 

Benfield,  Laura  Ellen 

Charlotte,  NC 

Bobo.  Carol  Page 

Asheboro,  NC 

Bolton,  Charles  Corson,  Sr. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Bousman,  Lvnn  Johnson 

Eden,  NC 

Brooks,  Betsy  Dell 

Raleigh,  NC 

Brown,  Cynthia  Sapp 

Kerncrsville,  NC 

Brown,  Sandra  Lee 

Mt.  Airy,  NC 

Butler,  Anne  Medearis 

Winston-Salem,  NC 


Cain,  Mary  Virginia 
Gastonia,  NC 
Calhoun,  Paula  Lipscomb 
Milwaukee,  WI 
Camp,  Marie  Anne 
Ft.  iMuderdale,  FL 
Chapped,  Carla  Virginia 
Wake  Forest,  NC 

Coe.  Jennifer  Lean 
Rockville,  MD 

Cogein,  Carol  Sturdivant 
Raleigh,  NC 

Cole,  Nancy  Carol 
Roxboro,  NC 

Cornelius,  Deborah  Lynn 
Charlotte,  NC 

Cottle,  Sally  Peyton 
Raleigh,  NC 

Crutchfield,  Laura  Kathryn 
Lakeland,  FL 

Dittmann,  Jane  Helen 
Charleston,  SC 
Dunbar,  Rebecca  Charlotte 
Midothian,  VA 
Duncan,  Anne  Parker 
Charlotte,  NC 

Edgar.  Elizabeth  Eames 
Glen  Ridge,  NJ 
Eggleston,  Suzanne  Mercer 
Lovingston,  VA 
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Fury.  Jennifer  Elaine 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
I  wing,  Carolyn  Simpson 
Atlanta,  GA 

lentcis.  Elizabeth  Lewis 
Florence,  SC 
Fei  i  ell,  Nancy  Moble\ 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
1  inch,  Deborah  ("line 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
1  osier,  Janis  Arlene 
Durham.  NC 
Freeburg,  Hollis  Brooks 
Alexandria.   VA 

Fulton,  Galyn  White 
Winston-Salem,  VC 

Gallagher,  Dana  Hall 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Garrett,  Martha  Montese 
High  Point.  VC 
Gilmore,  Helen  E. 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
( roodman,  Kathy  Jane 
Sarasota.  FL 
Ciorsline,  Melanie  Karen 
Richmond,  VA 
Greenberg,  Lisa  Anne 
Danville,  VA 
( luiton.  Barbara  Jan 
Charlotte.  NC 

Haines.  Hannah  Steele 
Rockingham,  NC 
Hall.  Dehra  Marlene 
Rural  Hall  NC 
Hancock,  Debra  Lee 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hanes,  Sandra  Elizabeth 
Madison.  NC 
Harris,  Harriet  Cameron 
Plant  City,  FL 
Hearn.  Susan  Lyon 
Ruckersville,  VA 
Hill.  Jacquelyn  Louise 
Richmond,  VA 
Hooser.  Martha  Lee 
Huntington,  WV 
Howell.  Patricia  Milhous 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Jackson,  Kathleen 
Florence.  SC 
Johnson.  Vickie  Lynn 
Angler,  NC 


Jones.  Elizabeth  Eleanor 
Harwood,  MD 
Kaduck,  Janet  Marie 
Fayetteville,  NC 
Katrams.  Kathy 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Keck.  Lisbeth  Camille 
Wyomissing,  PA 
King,  Kathi  y  n  Elizabeth 

(;'/<<  nvillc.  SC 
Kirkpatrick.  Katharine  Lee 
Gainesville,  GA 
Knopp,  Dana  I.y  nn 
Staunton,  VA 

Koeck,  l.uz  Eugenia 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

I  asley,  Rebecca  Graham 
Alexandria,  VA 
Leonard.  Susan  Rebekah 
Salisbury,  NC 
Littleton.  Stella  P. 
Clcmmons,  NC 

Long.  Kathrvn  Frances 
Charleston.  WV 

Loudes,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Orlando,  FL 

McCleskev.  Karen  Cole 
Mobile,  AL 

Mc(  ollum.  Mary  Robin 
Martinsville,  VA 
McCoy.  Anne  Forester 
Greensboro.   \  ( 
Mcleod.  Stephanie  Rose 
Dunn,  NC 

Macdonald.  Donna  Lee 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

MacKenzie.  Mary  Todd 
Washington,  NC 
Markham.  Laura  Ellen 
Lynchburg,  VA 
Massie.  Betty  Lewis 
Ashland,  VA 
May,  Marcaret  Mary 
Bay  Village.  OH 
Milstead,  Susan  Marie 
Fredericksburg,  I  A 

Minor,  I.u  Anne  Mecum 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Moore.  Cynthia  Lee 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Morgan.  Kathy  Dase 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
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Morgan,  Lee  Anne 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Morton,  Allene  Taylor 
Bullock,  NC 

Parsons,  Sarah  Jane 
Maitland,  FL 
Piedmont,  Anne  Donlan 
Glen  Ridge,  NJ 
Pieper,  Karen  Sue 
Spruce  Pine,  NC 
Purcell,  Susan  Wade 
Davidson,  NC 

Reeves,  Mary  Ann 
Pittsboro,  NC 
Rhodes,  Elizabeth  Dean 
Presque  Isle,  ME 
Russell,  Evelyn  Nannette 
Winder,  GA 

Safrit,  Janice  Annette 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Scott,  Dawn  Elizabeth 
Burlington,  NC 
Shearin,  Leigh  Hamilton 
Wilmington,  NC 
Shore,  Lauranne  Toler 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Shull,  Elizabeth  Haynes 
Charlotte,  NC 

Shull.  Nancv  Elizabeth 
Hickory,  NC 

Sink.  Rnbin  Donna 
New  Orleans,  LA 

Smith.  Karen  Marie 
Richmond,  VA 


Southard,  Sandra  Kay 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Sparks,  Mary  Stuart 
Kernersville,  NC 
Spear,  Sandra  Lynne 
Charlotte,  NC 
Spilman,  Alice  Marshall 
Richmond,  VA 

Starr,  Frances  Camille 
Greensboro,  NC 

Thomas,  Mary  Cecille 
Hendersonville,  NC 
Thomason,  Susan  Dale 
Charlotte,  NC 
Thompson,  Elizabeth  James 
Charlotte,  NC 
Tipton,  Theresa  Margaret 
Greenville,  SC 
Torella,  Susan  Alice 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Trosper,  Susan  Gregg 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Trovillion,  Susan 
Lakeland,  FL 

Wall,  Patricia  Elizabeth 
Roswell,  GA 
Ward,  Cecile  Marie 
Lakeland,  FL 

White,  Elizabeth  Haynsworth 
Greenville,  SC 
Wood,  Rose  Marie 
Charlotte,  NC 

Yarborough.  Margaretta  Jane 
High  Point,  NC 


Class  of  1979 


Abbitt,  Frances  Townes 
Franklin,  VA 
Allen,  Joan  Elizabeth 
Fayetteville,  NC 
Anders.  Kim  Elizabeth 
Bethel,  NC 

Andersen,  Edith  Adrienne 
Kingsport,  TN 

Bagwell.  Jean  Taylor 
Onancock,  VA 

Barnhill.  Jennifer  Nell 
Elizabcthtown,  NC 
Bates.  Catherine  Allen 
Burlington,  NC 


Baynard.  Barbara  Cates 
Charlotte,  NC 
Bigler,  Barbara  Jean 
Roanoke,  VA 
Black,  Patty  Rives 
Richmond,  VA 
Bovender,  Mary  Alice 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Bovd,  Elizabeth  Barringer 
Statesville,  NC 

Boyd,  Leslie  Annette 
Spartanburg,  SC 

Brame.  Susan  Earline 
North  Wilkesboro,  NC 
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Brintnall,  Susan  Marie 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Britt,  Surah  Beta 
Lumberton,  rV( 
Broun.  Roberta  Lee 
Mechanicsville,  I  A 
Bryan,  Patricia  Melton 
Charlotte,  NC 

Buettner,  1  isa  Eileen 

Danville,  VA 
Buxton,  Barbara  Ionise 
ttlanta.  GA 

(  alucll.  (  onnie  Sue 
Orlando.  II. 

Caldwell,  Jennifer 
Southern  Pines,  \( 
Calk.  Leila  Deen 
Atlanta.  GA 

Cannon.  [Catherine  Whale) 
Charleston.  SC 
Carter.  Barbara  kay 
Sarasota.  FL 
Chadw  ick,  I  eigh  Adele 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Chichester.  Anne  Stovall 
Richmond.  VA 

Clay.  Marie  Wimberly 
Greenville,  SC 
Craig,  Jayne  Caroline 
Hartsville,  SC 

Crothers,  Susan  Elizabeth 
Charlotte.  NC 

Crou  ley,  Mary  Gilman 
Spartanburg,  SC 

Crozer,  Elizabeth  Agnes 
Trenton,  NJ 

Culpepper,  Sarah  Anne 
Conyers,  GA 

Davis,  Diane  Williamson 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Dean.  Marcia  Laurence 
Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL 

de  Court.  Amelia  Carol 
Bcthesda,  MD 
DeHart.  Lisa  Frances 
Walnut  Cove.  NC 
Dillard,  Mary  Marr 
Greensboro,  NC 
Dodson,  Anna  Louisa 
Worthport,  AL 
Douclass.  Patricia  L\nne 
Port  Republic,  MD 


1  i  ickson,  Kristin  Elizabeth 

A  tlanta.  GA 

Fauth,  Brooke  Allison 
Bcthesda.  MD 

Fields,  Frances  Holbrook 
Arlington,  VA 
Findlay,  Susan  Elaine 

Houston.   IX 

Fleeman,  Mollie  Louise 
Hawkins' illc,  GA 

lord,  Jean  DeBusk 
Dyersville,  TN 
Forney,  Donna  Louise 
Charlotte.  NC 
Franklin,  Amy 
St.  Petersburg,  FL 

Frizzell,  Nancy  Gale 
Charlottesville.   VA 

( iardner,  ( ieorgia   \nne 
Washington,  NC 

Cioad,  Rita  Starlene 
Hillsville.   VA 

Godine,  Caroline  Wharton 
Charlottesville.  VA 

( iodwin,  Ella  Katherine 

Greenshoro.  NC 

Gordon,  Valeri  Tuck 

Greensboro,  NC 

Grace,  Sara  Mildred 

Baltimore,  MD 

Green,  Julia  Marianne 

High  Point.  NC 

( iregg.  Anna  Rodde\ 

Florence,  SC 

Gunn.  Margaret  Starling 

Reidsvillc.  NC 

Hamlin,  Helen  Austin 
Y<  w  Orleans.  LA 

Harless.  Phyllis  Anne 
Hillsville.  VA 
Harper.  Sabra  Lamar 
Richmond.  \'A 

Harrell,  Greta  Jane 
Elizabeth  City,  NC 

Hartin.  Terry  Ann 
Charleston  Heights,  SC 
Hege,  Rosemary 
Lexington,  NC 
Heidemann.  Leslie  Ruth 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Henon,  Jill  Angela 
Haverjord.  PA 
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Holtsinger,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Tampa,  FL 

Holtsinger,  M.  Cecelia 

Tampa,  FL 

Hooper,  Louise  Reston 

Wilmington,  NC 

Irwin,  Patricia  Emerson 
Clearwater,  FL 

Jacobowitz.  Susheela  Eva 
Bern,  Switzerland 
Jereme,  Holly  Elizabeth 
Johnson  City,  TN 
Johnson,  Ellen  Frances 
Washington,  NC 

Kaneko,  Noriko 
Kitakyushu-shi,  Japan 
Kastner,  Judith  Elaine 
Lynchburg,  VA 
Kay,  Sarah  Doddridge 
Richmond,  VA 
Kimbrell,  Pamela  Leigh 
Gastonia,  NC 
Knight,  Charlotte  Faith 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Kuhn,  Laura  Kathryn 
Tampa,  FL 

Kylberg,  Kristine  Louise 
Greensboro,  NC 

Lake,  Judith  Anne 
Ashland,  VA 

Lamm,  Catherine  Wilburn 
Lillington,  NC 
Leonard,  Victoria  Louise 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Lewis,  Nancy 
Jamestown,  NC 
Lineberger,  Gerrie  Lynne 
Hickory,  NC 
Long,  Elizabeth  Lee 
Burlington,  NC 
Longley,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Wilmington,  NC 
Lugo,  Clara  Tirsa 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

McDavid,  Alice  Prince 
Farmville,  NC 
Marion,  Ellen  Bost 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Martin,  Mary  Virginia 
Raleigh,  NC 

Matthews,  Melissa  Elizabeth 
Gainesville,  GA 


Mauney,  Jennie  Gray 
Kings  Mountain,  NC 
Maxey,  Robin  Carol 
Bassett,  VA 

Maxwell,  Elizabeth  Marshal 
Goldsboro,  NC 
Mayer,  Katherine  Elizabeth 
Pompano  Beach,  FL 
Miller,  Ann  Drake 
Gastonia,  NC 
Miller,  Jane  Bradley 
Spencer,  NC 
Miller,  Mary  Anne 
Bradenton,  FL 
Miller,  Susan  Alice 
Fayetteville,  NC 
Moore,  Alison  DeLand 
Wilmington,  NC 
Moore,  Lilli  Ormand 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Moorhead,  Ada  Erin 
Anderson,  SC 
Mordecai,  Grace  Faison 
Washington,  NC 
Morgan,  Leslie  Laurette 
Atlanta,  GA 

Nelson,  Laura  Kimberley 
Rocky  Mount,  NC 

Parker,  Kate  H. 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Pesram,  Kimberly  Ann 
Statesville,  NC 
Pokorny,  Robyn  Anne 
Bellport,  NY 
Porter,  Kimberley  Wynn 
Charlotte,  NC 
Powell,  Martha  Virginia 
Whiteville,  NC 
Pratt,  Margaret  Lee 
Roanoke,  VA 

Reid,  Vivian  J. 
Yadkinville,  NC 
Richardson,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Martinsville,  VA 
Ritchie,  Jennifer  Verona 
Asheboro,  NC 
Robertson,  Molly  Morgan 
Huntington,  WV 
Robinson,  Amanda  Wilson 
Jacksonville,  NC 
Rosson,  Martha  Evelyn 
Greenville,  SC 
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Rothrock,  Nancy  White 
High  Point,  NC 

Schroeder,  Dehbic  L.ynn 
Gaithersburg,  MD 

SchultZ,  Julia  Ann 

Lake  Bluff,  IL 

Scott,  Penelope  Watson 

Anderson,  SC 

Scovil,  Virginia  P.  Aldrich 

Greenville,  SC 

Sechrest,  Barbara  Lynn 

Greensboro,  NC 

Sells.  Charlotte  Allison 

Kin^sport,  TN 

Shaw,  Margaret  Alice 

Asheville,  NC 

Sherman,  Constance  Hastings 

Martinsville,  VA 

Sherrill,  Suzanne  Elizabeth 

Tampa,  FL 

Skafidas,  Joanne  Maria 

Lewisville.  NC 

Small.  Dorothy  Mahony 

Charleston,  SC 

Smith,  Alicia  Gay 

Morganton,  NC 

Snyder,  Margaret  Estelle 

Severna  Park,  MD 

Stephens,  Christine  Anne 

Winston-Salem.  NC 

Summers,  Sarah  Melinda 

Huntington,  WV 

I  alton,  Rebecca  Ann 
New  Bern.  NC 
Taylor,  Cindy  Jane 
Atlanta,  GA 


Thorne,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Wilson,  NC 

Trice,  Alice  Ware 
Richmond,  VA 

Vannoy.  Amanda  Elizabeth 
West  Jefferson,  NC 

Waldron,  Deborah  Lynn 
Reynoldsburg,  OH 

Wallace,  Ann  Ivey 
Smithfield.  NC 
Wallace,  Catherine  Sheffield 
Martinsville,  VA 
Walton,  Sally  Ann 
Danville,  VA 
Wannamaker,  Caroline 
Orangeburg,  SC 

Watters,  Ann  Mitchell 
Raleigh,  NC 

Weber,  Elizabeth  Marie 
Charlotte,  NC 

White,  Melanie  Susan 
Hickory.  NC 

Wilburn,  Pamela  Mohr 
Charlotte,  NC 

Williams.  Musette  Kitchin 
Greenville.  SC 

Wilson,  Catherine  Ann 
Chesterfield.  SC 

Winstead,  Iva  Lee 
Ro.xhoro,  NC 

Witherington,  Laura  Jovce 
Charlotte.  NC 

Worrell,  Sheree  Lynn 
Franklin.  VA 


Class  of   1980 


Alexander.  Margaret  Charlotte 
Salisbury,  NC 
Anthony.  Nancy  Carolyn 
Gastonia,  NC 
Vrmstrong,  Shirley  Allyson 
Gastonia.  NC 

Baggett.  Rebecca  Gaye 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Baity,  Cherrv  Denise 
Yadkinville,  \C 
Barefoot,  Emily  Nance 
Wilmington,  NC 


Barnes.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Beck.  Helen  Louise 
Wendell.  NC 

Bennett.  Mary  Leslie 
Rockingham.  NC 

Biggers.  Anne  Keith 
Charlotte.  NC 
Biggs,  Alicia  Baker 
Portsmouth,  VA 

Bishop.  Heather  Lynn 
Clearwater.  FL 
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Blalock,  Robin  Ann 
Pfafftown,  NC 
Blankinship,  Ann  Leigh 
Lynchburg,  VA 
Bouldin,  Susan  Ellen 
Winter  Park,  FL 
Bradford,  Leslie  Harvard 
Macon,  GA 

Brown,  Jeanne  Claire 
Fork  Union,  VA 

Bryan,  Elizabeth  Tyree 
Charlotte,  NC 

Cladwell,  Elizabeth  Fell 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 

Capshaw,  Tamara  Karen 

Bowie,  MD 

Castellanos  del  Valle,  Laura  Maria 

Coats,  NC 

Cella,  Caroline  Parker 

Powhatan,  VA 

Cervarich,  Susan  Lorraine 

Bon  Air,  VA 

Chuber,  Ann  Theresa 

Statesville,  NC 

Clark,  Valerie  Sue 

Stockbridge,  GA 

Clayton,  Susan  Anne 

Gainesville,  FL 

Clyburn,  Sharon  Lynn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Coble,  Anna  Kathryn 

High  Point,  NC 

Cooledge,  Sally  Patricia 
Atlanta,  GA 

Coomer,  Stephanie  Marie 
Kingsport,  TN 
Cothran,  Susan  Melissa 
Burlington,  NC 

Craddock,  Anne  Carter 
Lynchburg,  VA 

Craddock,  Mary  Brooke 
Lynchburg,  VA 

Craighill,  Mary  Robison 
Atlanta,  GA 

Crawford,  Marguerite  Carolyn 
Roanoke  Rapids,  NC 

Criswell,  Bonnie  Darlene 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Daniel,  Linda  Anne 
Blanch,  NC 

Dasinger,  Marcia  Kathleen 
Alexandria,  VA 


Davis,  Cornelia  Ellen 
Raleigh,  NC 
de  la  Torre,  Margarita 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
Delbridge,  Mary  Lynnette 
Goldsboro,  NC 
Downs,  Julia  O.  Upshaw 
Charleston,  SC 

Echols,  Kathy  Earline 
Kernersville,  NC 

Emerson,  Debra  Lynne 

Asheboro,  NC 

Evatt,  Rebecca  Wofford 

Charleston,  SC 

Exum,  Elizabeth  Whitley 

Rocky  Mount,  NC 

Fleming,  Jean  Griffin 
Smithfield,  NC 
Foster,  Mary  Laura 
Bethesda,  MD 
Frey,  Cameron  Ward 
Lynchburg,  VA 

Frye,  Tamela  Donell 

Concord,  NC 

Fudge,  Lauren 

Kingsport,  TN 

Fuller,  Catherine  Gordon 

Hickory,  NC 

Gardner,  Jennifer  Susan 
Lumberton,  NC 
Gatling,  Hope  Harrell 
Norfolk,  VA 
George,  Alice  Ann 
Albany,  GA 
Giles,  Kathleen  Elaine 
Kennebunk,  ME 
Godwin,  Melanie  Bryant 
Fayetteville,  NC 
Goldstein,  Lenda  Kay 
Roanoke,  VA 
Greeson,  Ann  Turk 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Hale,  Sally  Mays 
Johnson  City,  TN 
Hardy,  Elizabeth  Randolph 
Norfork,  VA 
Harrison,  Marie  Fowler 
Atlanta,  GA 
Hassel,  Greta  Louise 
Lynchburg,  VA 

Hatley,  Jane  Heykoop 
Charlotte,  NC 
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Hawkins,  Susan  Meriwethei 
Raleigh,  NC 

Haynie,  Nancy  Blake 
Sumter,  SC 

Hiuh.  Marcia  Jean 
Smith  field.  VC 
Hildebrand,  Sarah  Jetei 
Salem,  VA 

Hineline,  Kim  Suzanne 
High  Point,  NC 
Howard.  Elizabeth  Claire 

Charlotte.  NC 

Howard,  Genevieve  Maws  ell 
Statesville,  NC 
Howell,  Andrea  Joan 
Goldsboro,  NC 

Hudson.  Debbie  Ford 
Augusta,  GA 
Hunt.  Marian  Herndon 
Greenville,  SC 

Johnson,  Laurie  Lee 
Orangeburg,  SC 
Johnston.  Margaret  Kay 
Tampa,  FL 
Jolliff,  Diana  Marie 
Asheville,  NC 
Jones,  Lillian  Page 
Roanoke  Rapids,  NC 
Jordan.  Elizabeth  Anne 
Greenville,  SC 
Jordan.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Winston-Salem.  NC 

Kerley,  F.milv  Melinda 
Charlotte.  NC 
Keshan.  Susan  R. 
Vineland,  NJ 
Knapp.  Katherine  Lee 
Lexington,  YA 

Langsenkamp.  Mary  Kathryn 
Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL 
Low,  Evelyn  Cordis 
Wilmington,  DE 
Luper.  Sharon  Lee 
Pfafftown,  NC 

McAllister,  Barbara  Pindell 

Atlanta,  GA 

McCarl,  Lucy  Richmond 

Lenior,  NC 

McCaskill.  Susanne  Campion 

Asheville,  NC 

McCausland,  Mary  Glenn 

Lynchburg,  VA 


McNeil,  Marsha  Anne 
Knoxville,  TN 
Macfarlane,  Virginia  Ciill 
Hudson,  OH 

Maley.  Susan  Patricia 
Front  Royal.  I  A 
March,  Karin  Elizabeth 
Winter  Park,  FL 
Markley.  Mary  Holley 
Fayetteville,  NC 
Martin,  Elisabeth  B.  I. evert 
Lexington.  KY 
Merchant.  Cynthia 
Anderson,  SC 
Mier  y  Teran,  Ana  Teresa 
Lima.  Peru 

Miller,  Carole  Powell 
Winchester.  Hampshire.  England 
Miller,  Patricia  McGlaughon 
Fayetteville,  NC 
Moore,  Caroline  Mason 
Kinston,  NC 
Moore,  Patricia  Lynn 
Reidsville,  NC 
Mumby,  Elizabeth 
Jacksonville,  FL 
Mvnatt,  Anne  Elizabeth 
Asheville.  NC 

Newton,  Hllen  Woodford 
Roanoke,  VA 
Nichols,  Melinda  Diane 
Tallahassee,  FL 
Nightlinger.  Sarah  Lynn 
Fairfax,  VA 

O'Connell,  Julie  Ann 
Dallas,  TX 

O'Connor,  Rebecca  Ann 
Huntington.  WV 

Owen,  Susan  Elaine 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Padgett.  Leigh  Ailene 

Arden.  NC 

Parks.  Katherine  Dcnise 

Elkin.  NC 

Peele,  Susan  Elizabeth 

Plymouth.  NC 

Perry,  Susan  Yvette 

Odessa,  FL 

Pierce,  Bettie  Eileen 

Sanford,  FL 

Plonk.  Elizabeth  Ashley 

Kings  Mountain,  NC 
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Plummer,  Elizabeth  Ruth 
Greensboro,  NC 
Poteat,  Amy  Evangeline 
Miami,  FL 

Rhodes,  Sarah  Weatherington 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Rhodes,  Tennyson  Lynette 

Rossville,  GA 

Robinson.  Susan  Leigh 

St.  Pauls,  NC 

Rogers,  Elizabeth  Ward 

Lumberton,  NC 

Rominger.  Caroline  S. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Sanders,  Elizabeth  Marsh 

Raleigh,  NC 

Schulz.  Beth  Helene 

Winter  Haven,  FL 

Simpson,  Beatrice  Kav 

Charlotte,  NC 

Smith,  Deidre  Ann 

Atlanta,  GA 

Smith,  Helen  Blum 

Mt.  Airy,  NC 

Smith,  Mishew  Ellen 

Marion,  NC 

Smith,  Winifred  Stokes 

Clover,  SC 

Snyder,  Pamela  Leigh 

Clemmons,  NC 

Sparks,  Martha  Jane 

Dothan,  AL 

Stephens,  Pennie  Maria 

Wilson,  NC 

Stirrat,  Nancy  Louise 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 

Stockstill,  Holly  Anne 

Roanoke,  VA 

Surles,  Kathryn  Shelton 

Raleigh,  NC 

Taft,  Deborah  Ellen 

Charlotte,  NC 

Tate,  Nancy  Carolyn 

Greensboro,  NC 

Taylor,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Jacksonville,  FL 

Tesh,  Teresa  Lynn 

Alexandria,  VA 

Thomas,  Molly  Robbins 

Charleston,  SC 

Thomasson.  Myrtle  Mildred 

Ncwnan,  GA 

Thompson,  Giselle  Elizabeth 

St.  Augustine,  FL 


Thomson,  Fiona  Marion 
Irvington,  NY 
Thomson,  Persis 
Lynchburg,  VA 

Thornton,  Miriam  Lynn 
Newton  Grove,  NC 
Tipton,  Donna  Lee 
Roanoke,  VA 

Tison,  Lele  Harrell 
Burlington,  NC 
Todd,  Ann  Catherine 
Staunton,  VA 

Toney,  Carolyn  Elizabeth 
Wake  Forest,  NC 
Torbert,  Anne  Vernon 
Lynchburg,  VA 

Tubb,  Arie  Virginia 
Waynesville,  NC 
Turnage,  Elizabeth 
Farmville,  NC 
Tyndall,  Catherine  Hill 
Goldsboro,  NC 

Vance,  Betsy  Jean 
Greensboro,  NC 

Wagner,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Lexington,  NC 

Walker,  Martha  Lynn 

Sumter,  SC 

Weatherspoon.  Laura  Anne 

Charlotte,  NC 

Weaver,  Mary  Patrice 

Tampa,  FL 

Weeks,  Julie  Ann 

Fayetteville,  NC 

Whitehurst,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Greenville,  NC 

Whitesides,  Margaret  Rose 

Gastonia,  NC 

Williams,  Beverly  Ann 

Asheville,  NC 

Williams,  Mishew  Cooper 

Raleigh,  NC 

Wilson.  Helen  McKay 

Sumter,  SC 

Wines,  Dorothy  West 

Lakeland,  FL 

Wood,  Heide  Trask 

Eden  ton,  NC 

Wood,  Julia  Martin 

Atlanta,  GA 

Young,  Paula  Anne 
Asheboro,  NC 
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Bachelor  of  Arts   Degree 


Mary  Denson  Abbitl 
I  is.t  M    Antonelli 
Beverly  Ann  Arey 
Behe  Jane  Aycock 

(  .11  ol  Ann  Barnhardt 
(  ecelia  Holley  Bell 

Susan  Sa\ille  Bingham 
Marilyn  Scotl  Boardman 
Mary  Lynn  Boensch* 

Honors  in  Art 
Teresa  Naomi  Bray 
Constance  Jcaneite  Brown 
Pamela  Jo  Brov.  n 

Honors  in  Sociology 
Mary  Kathryn  Burwell 
Marilyn  Martha  Butterfield 

Frances  I  ee  Caldwell 

Cornelia  Anne  Copeland " 
Mary  Lucinda  Cothran 

Elizabeth  Donegan  Daniel 
I  ois  Michelle  Dashiell 
Carolyn  Walker  Davis 
Laura  Anne  Dav* 
Robin  M.  DeGroff* 
Lola  Catherine  Delbridge 

Honors  in  English 
Donna  Anne  Dismuke 

Susan  Rebecca  Fagles 
lane  Fox  Flliott 
Alyce  Fskridge 

Elizabeth  Woody  Foust 
Lori  Montine  Finches 

Jane  Sherrin  Gardner 
Parke  Goodall  Gay 
Flizabeth  Marshall'  Gayle 
Kathleen  St.  Clair  Gedeon 
Margie  Zal  Gilbert" 
Honors  in  English 
Susan  Stork  Greenet 

Katherine  Ann  Haddock 
Sylvia  VanHoy  Hale 
Patt  Evans  Hall * 
Margaret  P.  Harris 
Heather  Hall  Hayes** 

Honors  in  Classical  Literature 


I  izbeth  Ann  Henson' 
Roxanne  Hicklin 
lane  Howellt 
Elizabeth  Rhett  Huber* 
Hannah  McNeill  Huske 

Elizabeth  Rose  lldei  ton 

Eva  Synnove  Kjellsen  Jakohsen' 

Susan  Miller  Jennings 

Jane  Loechner  Johnson 

Sarah  Davies  Jordan 

Laura  Chappell  Keith 
Avery  Boyce  Kincaid 
Isabel  ( rale  Kinnier 
Deborah  Elaine  Knight 

Honors  in  Psychology 
Carolynn  Faustine  Knott 

(  laudia  Lane  Lambert 

Carol  I.andt 

Lucy  Hundley  Lane 

Honors  in  Economics 
Delia  Anne  Ligon 
June  Ruth  Little 
Elizabeth  Jane  Lockwood 
Shirley  Cynthia  Logan 
Amanda  Louise  Lyerly*" 

Honors  in  English 

Rebecca  Worthington  McCary 
Barbara  Jane  Nelson  Mcl.amb 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Mabry 
Sarah  Payne  Maddox 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Mims* 

Laura  Irene  Osborn * 

Nancy  Lucinda  Parker 
Marion  Bradshaw  Patrick 
Jane  Ivey  Payne 
Martha  Lewis  Payne 
Ruth  Ann  Benbou   Peoples 
Charlotte  Pepper 
Marie  McMillan  Plonk 
Nancy  Alice  Pratt 
Anna  Ruth  Rice 
Elizabeth  Martin  Russell 

Nancy  Evelyn  Saunders 
Cynthia  Ann  Schultz 
Sherrie  Jean  Senter 


*  Cum  Laude 

*  Magna  Cum  Laude 
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Lou  Ann  Shearin 
Jennifer  Jean  Shell 
Betsy  Sherrill 
{Catherine  Davis  Skinner 
Anne  Ford  Strickland 

Louise  Matthews  Taylor1 
Sarah  Kathryn  Taylor 
Marilyn  Reid  Turner 


Katharine  Moore  Walker 
Janet  McConnell  Warner* 
Elizabeth  Hunter  Watlington 
Rebecca  Lee  Wilson 
Adrian  Cortelyou  Winship** 
Wendy  Wyckoff** 

Susan  Elizabeth  York 


Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 


Sarah  Jane  Coulter 
Agnes  Graham  Cowan* 

Susan  Paige  French* 
Catherine  Maxwell  Goodloe* 

Catherine  Ann  Hutchinson* 
Rebecca  Ann  Hutchison 

Sarah  Annette  Johnston* 
Honors  in  Chemistry 

Heidi  Kathan  Kylberg*** 

Mary  Conrad  Leinbach 
Kathleen  Marcella  Lombard*' 

Patricia  Dollarhite  Mabe 
Elizabeth  Thorp  Morton 


Anne  Barry  Murrill 
Mary  Winston  Myers 

Terry  LaPrade  Paintert 

Janet  Lucille  Rose 
Janet  Elizabeth  Ross 
Marsha  Rose  Ross 

Rebecca  Jean  Simmons 
Marilyn  Margaret  Stephens 
Susan  Gayle  Stidham 

Mary  Kathryn  Taylor* 

Viola  Dunfee  Wight 

Elizabeth  Sanders  Zobel* 


Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


Paige  Letetia  Bowers!  * 
Jane  Marie  Clemens* 
Sandra  Louise  Downing 
Margaret  Ruth  Erickson*' 
Susan  Blair  Jobe* 


Julianne  Kirkman  Jones 
Corydon  Glenny  Kelly 
Doris  Earlene  Stout 
Jane  Hawley  Weeks* 


t  Degree  Awarded  as  of  December  18,  1975 
***Summa  Cum  Laude 
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Index 


Academic  Load 

44 

Academic    Regulations 

41-47 

Academic  Standing 

7.  47 

Accident   Insurance 

24 

Accreditation 

7 

Activ  ities.  Student 

13 

Administration   and   Staff 

1  J3-138 

Admission  of  Students 

IK 

Advanced    Placement 

43 

Continuing  Education 

21 

Early  Admission 

19 

Early  Decision  Plan 

19 

Procedure  for  Admission 

18 

Recommended  High  School 

Program 

17 

To  Arts  and  Sciences 

17 

To  School  of  Music 

19 

Transfer  Students 

20 

Advisers 

11 

Alumnae  Admissions 

Representatives  139-142 

Alumnae  Association  16 

Alumnae  Executive  Board  of 

Directors  138 

American  College  Testinc  Program 

(ACT)  18 

American    Studies  51-52 

April    Arts  13 

Art  52 

Art    Education   Certification  71 

Art  Exhibitions  9,   10 

Arts  and  Lecture  Programs  9 

Associations: 

Alumnae  16 

Student    Government  13 

Y.W.C.A.  14 

Women's   Recreational  14 

Athletics  and  Sports  107.    108 

Awards  and  Prizes  124.    125 

The  Gordon  Cray   Award  124 

The   Nancy  Caroline   Hayes 
Elementarv  Education 
Award  1 24 

The  Honor  Society  125 

The  Marion  and  Alice  McGlinn 

Award  1 24 

The  H.  A.   Pfohl   Awards  124 

The   President's   Prizes  1  24 

The  Theodore  Presser 

Foundation   Award  124 

The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler 

Award  124 

The  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson 

Awards  124 


The  Mollie  Cameron  Tuttle 

Memorial  Prize  124 

The  Stuart  Wricht  Award  125 
Bachelor  of  Arts         3  2.  34-36.  51-114 

Basic   Distribution 

Requirements  34 

Majors  34 
Bachelor  of  Music   19.  40-41.   100-107 

Music  Performance        40.  101.  105 

Music  Education             40.  101.  105 

Basic  Distribution 

Requirements  40 
Bachelor  of  Science  32.  36-40.  56-63 

Biology  56-60 

Chemistry  60-63 

Home    Economics  86-87 

Mathematics  88-90 

Medical   Technolocy  38-39 

Biology  56-60 

Calendar  5 

Campus  Buildings  9-10 

Career  Planning  11-12 

Cello  105.    106 
Center   for   Special    Education, 

Faculty  134-135 

Change  of  Registration  41-42 

Chemistry  60-63 

Choral    Fnsemble  13 
Chorus,  Winston-Salem  Symphoiu 

Orchestra  and  Chorus  14 

Class    Attendance  44 

Classical  Languages  64-67 

Greek  and  Latin  64-66 

Classical   Studies  67 

Classification  of  Students  47-48 

Climate  8 

Clubs  13-15 

College   and   Community  6-10 

College   Board  Examinations  18-19 

Community  Life  8-9 

Competitive  Scholarships  31 
Comprehensive  Examinations       43-44 

Computer  Science  90-91 

Concerts.   Lectures.    Plays  9 

Conditions  and  Failures  46-47 
Cooperation  with  other 

Institutions  121-122 

Continuing  Education  21-22 

Counseling  11 

Courses  of  Instruction  51-119 

Credits.  Statement  of  48 
Current  Educational 

Commitments  7 

Dansalems  13 
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Day  Student  Association  (see  also 

\on-resident  students)  13 

Degree  Requirements  42-43 

Degrees  and  Requirements  32-50 

Bachelor  of 

Arts  32,  34-36,  51-119 

Bachelor  of 

Music         19,  32,  40-41,   100-107 

Bachelor  of 

Science  32,  36-40,  56-63 

Director,  Student  143-1.55 

Department  Clubs  15 

Directory.  Student        .  .  .  143-155 

Dismissal  48-49 

Drama  ....    14,   76-80 

Dramatic  Club,  Pierette 

Players    14 

Dropping    Courses  42 

Early   Childhood   Certification  72 

Economics 118-119 
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Salem  College 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Catalogue  1978-1979 

The  two  hundred  sixth  session 


The  Salem  College  catalogue  includes  the  official  announce- 
ments of  academic  programs  and  policies.  It  is  assumed  that  students 
are  responsible  for  knowledge  of  information  contained  therein. 
Although  the  listing  of  courses  in  this  catalogue  is  meant  to  in- 
dicate the  content  and  scope  of  the  curriculum,  changes  may  be 
necessary  according  to  circumstance,  and  the  actual  offerings  in  any 
term  may  need  to  differ  from  prior  announcements.  Programs 
and  policies  arc  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time  in  accord 
with  the  procedures  established  by  the  faculty  and  administration 
of  the  College. 

Salem  College  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  nationality,  or 
ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and  activities 
generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students  of  this  institution. 
It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  nationality, 
ethnic  origin,  or  physical  handicap  in  administration  of  its  educa- 
tional policies,  admissions  policies,  scholarship  or  loan  programs, 
or  other   institution-administered    programs. 

Salem  College  is  an  equal-opportunity  educational  institution, 
as  defined  by  Title  VI  of  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 


Salem  College  is  published  monthly  except  January,  July,  and  November 
by  Salem  College,  P.  O.  Box  10548.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27108. 
Phone:  919/723-7961. 

Second-class  postage  paid  at  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina.  Salem 
College.  April,  1978:  Volume  XX.  number  7. 
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Fact  Sheet  (1977-78) 

Date  of  founding:      1772 

Calendar:      4-1-4 

Degrees  granted:  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of 
Science 

Fields  oi  study:  American  studies,  art.  arts  management,  art  therapy, 
biology,  chemistry,  classical  languages,  classical  studies,  econom- 
ics, economics-management.  bnglish.  fine  arts,  French,  German, 
history,  home  economics.  Latin,  mathematics,  medical  technology, 
music  education,  music  performance,  philosophy,  psychology. 
religion,  religion  philosophy,  sociology.  Spanish 

Special  programs:  Interdisciplinary  courses,  off-campus  internships, 
pre-med  and  prelaw  advising,  study  abroad  opportunities,  teacher 
certification  (art.  music,  early  childhood,  intermediate,  secondary, 
learning  disabilities).  United  Nations  semester,  Washington  se- 
mester,  American   Dietetics  Association   accreditation 

Cross  registration:  Wake  Forest  University.  Winston-Salem  State  Uni- 
versity. North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 

Required   freshmen  courses:   Fnglish   composition,   physical   education 

Faculty:  73(7092    earned   PhD's  or  other  terminal  degrees,  47%    female) 

Student-faculty  ratio:  9:1 

Average  size  oi  classes:   15  students 

Location:  Metropolitan  area  oi  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  (popu- 
lation  150, 000)  across  from  Old  Salem  Restoration 

Size  oi  campus:      57  acres 

Library  facilities:  1  ()(),()()()  volume  book  collection,  400  current  periodi- 
cals, 5,000  microcards  and  microfilms 

Number  oi  dormitories:      7.  accommodating   from   30  to  140  students 

Size  of  student   body:     474   boarding  students 
66  day  students 

76  continuing  education   students 
616  total 

Number  oi  degree   candidates:      164   freshmen 
(as  of  fall    1977)  151   sophomores 

1 1 3  juniors 

1  10  seniors 

540  total 
Geographical   distributions:   54%    in-state.  46%    out  of  state 
Students  on  scholarship:      20%   receiving  an  average  amount  of  $2235.00 
Students  involved  in  Honors  Programs  and   Independent  Studies: 
5%    Honors 
7%    Independent   Studies 
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College  Calendar  1978-79 


1978  Fall  Term 


August 


September 
October 

November 

December 


27  Sunday 

30  Wednesday 

31  Thursday 

25  Monday 

18  Wednesday 
23  Monday 

22  Wednesday 
27  Monday 

8  Friday 

9  Saturday 
14  Thursday 


Freshman  orientation  begins 
Registration 
.Opening  Convocation 
Classes  begin 

Founder's  Day — classes  suspended 

Mid-term  break  begins  5:05  p.m. 
8:00  a.m.,  Classes  resume 

12:15  p.m.  Thanksgiving  recess  begins 
8:00  a.m.,  Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 
Examinations  begin 
Examinations  end  and  Christmas 
vacation  begins 


1979  January  Term 

January 


4  Thursday      January  Term  begins 
31   Wednesday  January  Term  ends 


1979  Spring  Term 


February 

March 

April 

May 


2:00-5:00  p.m.,  Registration 
8:00  a.m.,  Classes  begin 

5:05  p.m.   Spring  recess  begins 

8:00  a.m.,  Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Examinations  begin 
16  Wednesday  Examinations  end 
20  Sunday  Baccalaureate  and  Commencement 


5  Monday 

6  Tuesday 

23  Friday 
2  Monday 

10  Thursday 

1 1  Friday 


The  Residence  Halls  and  Dining  Room  will  be  closed  during 
the  following  vacation  periods:  Mid-term  break,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  January  Term  break,  and  spring  recess.  The  Residence 
Halls  close  after  the  last  class  on  the  day  vacation  period  begins 
and  re-open  at  3:00  p.m.  on  the  day  before  classes  resume. 
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College  and  Community 


History  of  Salem  College 

In  1772  when  the  settlers  of  Salem  opened  a  "school  for  little 
girls"  in  the  Gemein  Haus  on  the  village  square,  they  pioneered 
the  long  and  uncertain  history  of  women's  education  in  Colonial 
America.  The  Moravians  had  brought  to  this  country  a  high  regard 
for  the  education  of  all  people,  including  the  then  unique  convic- 
tion that  females  should  also  be  educated. 

Independence  in  thought  and  action  has  always  been  valued 
at  Salem.  In  the  1770's  the  Single  Sisters,  the  unmarried  women  of 
the  early  Moravian  community,  were  economically  self-sufficient. 
a  rare  condition  for  women  at  that  time.  The  Moravians  were  more 
concerned,  however,  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  which  an 
education  imposes.  The  education  these  Moravian  women  passed 
along  to  the  succeeding  generations  of  Salem  students  emphasized 
those  skills  which  allow  women  to  reason,  to  adapt,  to  build. 

Under  the  steady  pressure  by  people  of  many  faiths,  the  Mo- 
ravians enlarged  the  size  and  concept  of  the  girls'  school  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  In  1802  Salem  Boarding  School  was  formally 
established  and  in  1866  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Legislature  as  Salem  Female  Academy.  During  the 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  parents  in  all  parts  of  the  South  sent  their 
daughters  to  Salem  because  it  was  considered  a  place  of  refuge  and 
security  from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  reputation  of  the  school  was 
strengthened  and  many  officers'  families  continued  to  seek  admis- 
sion for  their  daughters  after  the  war.  The  first  collegiate  degree 
was  conferred  in  1890,  and  in  1907  official  college  status  was 
granted,  thus  separating  the  institution  into  Salem  Academy  and 
Salem  College. 

Through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present, 
Salem  has  continued  to  grow.  Today  Salem  College  offers  three 
degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of 
Music.  Twenty-seven  areas  provide  the  basis  of  study,  along  with 
special  programs,  of  a  liberal  arts  education  at  Salem. 
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Current   Educational   Purposes 

The  commitments  of  Salem  College  arc  surprisingly  similar 
to  those  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Salem  has  remained  small,  de- 
voted to  the  liberal  arts,  and  dedicated  to  the  education  of  women. 
The  primary  responsibility  o\'  the  faculty  is  to  teach.  Faculty  mem- 
bers know  their  students  and  work  with  them  as  individuals. 

The  emphasis  at  Salem  College  has  been  on  affording  students 
the  best  that  the  liberal  arts  can  provide.  To  understand  what  the 
human  race  has  thought  and  done,  to  become  more  literate  and 
articulate,  to  assume  greater  intellectual  independence,  to  develop 
new  competencies,  and  to  explore  new  areas  freely — these  are  the 
achievements  of  a  liberal  education. 

Although  Salem  has  always  been  concerned  with  preparation 
for  careers,  it  is  not  a  vocational  school;  instead  it  has  chosen  to 
face  the  more  complex  challenge  of  preparing  young  women  to 
overcome  centuries  ii\'  prejudice  and  to  participate  actively  in  all 
areas  of  human  endeavor  with  the  confidence  that  women  as  well 
as   men   are  capable  of  great   achievement. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  help  each  student  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  her  own  integrity  as  a  person  and  to  prepare 
herself  for  a  role  of  leadership  in   the  world. 


Academic  Standing 

Since  1^22.  Salem  College  has  been  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  highest  accredit- 
ing agency  for  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  Southern  States.  Salem 
is  also  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  and 
the  College   Entrance   Examination   Board. 

The  School  of  Music  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Music,  with  requirements  for  admission  and  gradua- 
tion in  accordance  with  published  regulations  of  this  Association. 
The  course  in  Medical  Technology  is  recognized  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Salem  College  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Nation- 
al Council  for  the  Accreditation  oi  Teacher  Education  for  the  pre- 
paration  o\'  elementary   and   secondary   teachers. 

Students  who  receive  degrees  from  Salem  College  are  eligible 
to  be  admitted  unconditionally  by  leading  graduate  and  professional 
schools. 
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The  College  as  Community 

A  small,  residential  community  provides  excellent  opportunities 
for  a  student  to  participate  in  her  own  education.  For  this  reason, 
Salem  College  limits  the  size  of  the  student  body  to  approximately 
six  hundred  students  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  faculty  and  staff.  A 
regular  full-time  student  of  normal  college  age  (17-22)  must  live 
in  college  residence  halls  unless  she  makes  her  home  with  members 
of  her  immediate  family. 

Salem  College  remains  responsive  to  the  educational  needs  of 
the  South,  although  the  474  resident  students  now  represent  twenty- 
two  states  and  several  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
social,  religious,  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  Sixty-six  students  are 
enrolled  as  day  students,  and  many  women  from  the  Winston- 
Salem  community  continue  their  education  on  a  part-time  basis  at 
Salem. 

Within  the  city,  the  College  cooperates  with  a  variety  of 
educational  institutions,  including  Wake  Forest  University,  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital.  Winston- 
Salem  State  University.  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  and 
the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  public  schools. 


Assets  and  Activities 

The  resources  of  Salem  as  a  small  college  are  augmented  by 
those  of  Winston-Salem,  a  city  of  approximately  150.000,  which 
is  a  rich  educational  and  cultural  center  of  North  Carolina. 

At  an  elevation  of  1 ,000  feet,  fifty  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  two  hundred  miles  inland,  Winston-Salem  has  a 
temperate   climate   with    marked   seasonal   changes. 

The  fifty-seven  acre  campus  faces  Salem  Square  on  the  west, 
the  center  of  the  historical  restoration  area  of  Old  Salem.  A  local 
citizens'  group,  Old  Salem.  Inc.,  is  restoring  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  community  to  its  status  prior  to  1820.  Five  of  the 
College  buildings  were  landmarks  of  the  early  community. 

The  traditions  of  the  Moravian  community  and  the  restored 
Old  Salem  village  play  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  College. 
The  Moravian  Lovefeast,  the  Candle  Tea  at  Christmas,  and  the 
Easter  Sunrise  Service  are  impressive  celebrations.  Salem  College. 
the  Home  Moravian  Church,  and  Old  Salem  share  Salem  Square, 
the  sounds  of  Salem  bells,  and  a  rich  heritage. 

The  Salem  student  has  a  wide  selection  of  extracurricular 
activities.    Besides    intramural    and    intercollegiate    sports,    popular 
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recreation  includes  horseback  ruling,  skiing  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  and  exploring  the  Outer  Banks.  Further  activities 
are  available  at  nearb)  colleges  and  universities — Davidson.  Duke. 
North  Carolina  State,  the  University  o\  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  and  Wake  Forest. 

The  College  and  community  provide  many  cultural  opportuni- 
ties. On  campus,  the  line  .Arts  Center  presents  the  work  of  visitors 
and  students.  Nearby,  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary 
Art,  the  .Arts  Council  in  the  Community  Center,  the  North  Carolina 
School  o\  the  Arts,  Wake  Forest  University,  and  Winston-Salem 
State   University   all   offer   art  exhibits  and   classes. 

Concerts  and  recitals  by  the  Salem  School  of  Music  faculty 
and  students,  as  well  as  guest  artists,  are  presented  regularly  for 
the  community.  Winston-Salem  offers  main  music  programs  by  the 
Symphony   and  music  schools  o\  other  local  colleges. 

I  he  Pierrette  Players  of  the  College  perform  dramatic  works 
and  programs  of  the  Readers'  Theater.  In  Winston-Salem,  plays 
are  regularly  scheduled  by  the  Little  Theater,  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  .Arts,  and  the  Wake  Forest  University  Theater.  There 
are  several  film  series  in  addition   to  local  cinemas. 

Speakers,  among  them  the  Rondthaler  Lecturers,  stimulate  the 
interchange  of  ideas.  Biennially,  Salem  sponors  a  two-day  symposium 
on  a  subject  in  education,  technology,  politics,  or  the  arts.  'The  1976 
symposium  was  "Woman's  Freedom:  Illusion  or  Reality'.'"  Other 
lectures  open  to  Salem  students  include  those  in  the  Reynolda 
House  Art  Series  and   the   Wake   Forest   University   Lecture   Series. 

Volunteer  work  is  available  to  students  in  the  community 
action  program,  in  hospitals  and  schools,  and  in  political  organiza- 
tions. Internships  for  academic  credit  are  available  with  law  offices, 
newspaper  staffs,  television  stations,  state  legislators,  and  local 
artists. 


The  Campus 

The  Dale  //.  Gramley  Library,  built  in  1937  and  remodeled 
and  expanded  in  1972,  is  a  four-story  building,  modern  in  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  The  book  collection  contains  over  100,000 
volumes  and  is  kept  current  with  the  addition  of  4.000  new  titles  a 
year.  The  Library  is  currently  receiving  380  periodicals  and  nine 
newspapers.  A  new  Audio-Visual  Room  houses  a  collection  of 
microfilm  and  non-musical  recordings,  with   the  equipment  for  their 
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use.  Musical  recordings  and  music  scores  are  housed  in  the  Music 
Library  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center. 

The  Salem  Fine  Arts  Center,  completed  in  1965,  contains  the 
Ralph  P.  Hanes  Auditorium,  seating  800;  the  H.  A.  Shirley  Recital 
Hall,  seating  220;  the  workshop  theater,  seating  200;  extensive  art 
gallery  space;  and  complete  facilities  for  the  School  of  Music,  the 
departments  of  Psychology.  Education,  and  Art,  and  the  program 
in  drama.  There  are  fourteen  music  teaching  studios,  twenty-eight 
practice  rooms,  a  library,  four  record-listening  rooms,  classrooms, 
offices,  a  rehearsal-lecture  hall,  and  large  art  studios. 

Built  in  1855  in  a  period  of  classical  architectural  revival, 
Main  Hall  contains  the  offices  of  the  Academic  Dean,  the  Registrar, 
and  the  Director  of  Admissions;  faculty  offices  and  classrooms;  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Information  Services,  the  Supply  Center,  and 
the  "Back  Door/'  a  faculty-student  lounge. 

The  Residence  Halls  possess  a  harmony  of  look  and  style 
even  though  covering  a  wide  span  of  construction:  Sister's  House 
(1785),  South  Hall  (1802),  Alice  Clewell  Dormitory  (1922), 
Louisa  Wilson  Bitting  Dormitory  (1930),  Hattie  Strong  Residence 
(1942),  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Dormitory  (1957),  and  Dale 
H.  Gramley  Dormitory  (1965).  In  addition  to  residence  facilities, 
mostly  double  rooms,  the  dormitories  contain  study,  social  recrea- 
tion, and  utility  rooms. 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  early  Moravian  building  on  the  campus 
is  the  Office  Building,  a  house  built  in  1810  for  the  "Inspector," 
as  the  head  of  the  early  school  was  called.  Renovated  in  1936  and 
restored  in  1967,  it  has  offices  for  the  President,  the  Development 
staff,  and  the  Institutional  Services  staff. 

Old  Chapel  (1856)  holds  the  Day  Student  Center,  the  Comp- 
troller's Office,  faculty  offices,  and  classrooms.  In  Corrin  Hall  are 
the  college  refectory,  Student  Center,  and  student  offices.  Lehman 
Hall  (1892)  houses  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Lifespan 
Center,  and  the  offices  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement  and 
Financial  Aid.  Other  buildings  on  campus  are  Center  for  Special 
Education  (1888);  Lizora  Fortune  Hanes  Home  Management  House 
(1903);  Annie  Spencer  Penn  Alumnae  House  (1817);  President's 
House  (1844);  Rondthaler  Science  Building  (1951,  1960);  Gym- 
nasium (1937,  1958);  and  Bahnson  Memorial  Infirmary  (1925). 
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Student  Services 


Advising 

The  advising  of  students  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
program  at  Salem  College  The  aim  of  the  advising  program  is  to 
help  Salem  women  understand  their  potential  and  achieve  maximum 
effectiveness  in  college  and  in  society.  An  orientation  program  for 
entering  students  assists  them  with  selection  of  academic  courses, 
understanding  the  ideals  of  the  college,  Honor  System,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  membership  in  the  community.  Student  advisers 
are  assigned  to  new  students  to  help  them  throughout  the  first  year. 

The  Academic  Dean  and  Assistant  Dean  serve  as  general 
academic  advisers  for  all  students.  In  addition,  each  Salem  student 
has  her  own  faculty  adviser  who  is  assigned  to  her  at  the  beginning 
of  her  freshman  year.  When  she  declares  a  major,  usually  as  a 
sophomore,  she  is  assigned  a  faculty  member  from  her  major 
department. 

The  Dean  of  Students  advises  students  with  social  and  extra- 
curricular concerns.  The  Dean  and  staff  supervise  the  residence 
halls  and  student  activities  in  order  to  provide  an  environment 
which  is  conductive  to  each  student's  total  development. 


Lifespan  Center 

The  Lifespan  Center  is  the  counseling  center  for  students  at 
Salem  College.  It  is  recognized  that  most  individuals  face  develop- 
mental problems,  personal  crises,  or  academic  concerns  sometime 
during  their  four  years  of  college.  Counselors  at  the  Lifespan  Center 
are  available  to  help  students  with  educational  and  career  planning, 
personal  needs,  and  study  skills.  Vocational  testing  is  also  available 
to  students  at  the  Lifespan  Center.  Various  workshops  are  offered 
to  students  throughout  the  year  to  promote  personal  development 
in  areas  such  as  values  clarification,  assertiveness,  and  anxiety- 
reduction.  All  counseling  at  the  Lifespan  Center  is  confidential 
and  all  counseling  and  testing  services  are  free  to  students. 

In  addition,  The  Lifespan  Center  offers  a  variety  of  seminars 
and  workshops  to  community  people  in  the  areas  of  career  and  life 
planning,  personal  growth,  and  skills  development  related  to  these 
areas. 
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Career  Planning  and   Placement 

Salem  College  realizes  that  career  planning  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  process.  The  College  recognizes  that  career 
planning  is  the  result  of  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  student's 
own  interests,  abilities,  and  goals.  The  Placement  Office  works  closely 
with  the  Lifespan  Center,  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  the  heads  of 
the  academic  departments  to  encourage  each  student  to  begin  this 
process  early  in  her  college  career.  The  Career  Reading  Room, 
maintained  b\  the  Placement  Office,  is  located  in  Lehman  Hall. 
This  room  contains  information  on  career  opportunities,  graduate 
and   professional   schools,    and   summer   employment. 

The  Office  o\  Career  Planning  and  Placement  assists  the 
student  in  preparing  for  the  job  market  by  scheduling  workshops 
on  resume  writing  and  interviewing  techniques.  Each  senior  is 
encouraged  to  open  a  placement  file  so  that  upon  her  request, 
letters  o\  reference  can  be  sent  to  prospective  employers.  A  senior 
may  schedule  interviews  with  employers  who  visit  Salem  College 
and  Wake  Forest  University.  The  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
Office  urges  all  students  to  talk  with  recruiters  from  graduate  and 
professional   schools. 


Health  Services 

The  College  Health  Service  provides  minimal  health  care.  A 
student  who  is  ill  is  cared  for  in  the  infirmary  by  registered  nurses 
who  are  available  at  all  times.  Additional  medical  and  surgical 
facilities  are  readily  available  at  local  hospitals.  When  special 
problems  arise,  students  ma\  be  referred  to  competent  physicians 
within    the   community. 

Accident  and  sickness  insurance  coverage  may  be  purchased  if 
desired.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  policy  is  furnished 
to   each   student   in    August. 
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Student  Activities  and  Organizations 


Student  Government  Association  includes  in  its  membership  all 
students  of  the  College.  The  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  foster 
the  individual  and  community  interests  of  Salem  College  students  by 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  by  creating  a  spirit  of  unity, 
and  by  developing  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  adherence 
to  the  honor  tradition  of  Salem  College. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  a  Legislative  Board,  Interdorm 
Council,  Honor  Council,  and  Executive  Board.  The  Faculty  Ad- 
visory Board  works  with  these  groups  in  creating  and  maintaining 
campus  standards.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Board, 
students  are  named  as  consultants  or  voting  members  on  committees 
of  the  faculty  and  the  Board  of   Trustees. 


Clubs  and  Organizations 

April  Arts  organizes  activities  throughout  the  year  and  sponsors 
a  week  in  April  devoted  to  the  arts.  The  program  coordinates  con- 
tributions in  music,  art.  dance,  and  literature  from  students  and 
faculty;  craft  seminars  with  instruction;  and  visiting  entertainers, 
such  as  folk  singers. 

Choral  Ensemble  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  presentation  of 
choral  music.  Several  concerts  are  given  during  the  course  of  the 
year  and  occasional  trips  arc  made  to  other  cities  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Any  student,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  is  eligible 
for   membership. 

Dansalems  is  a  group  for  students  interested  in  developing 
techniques  and  appreciation  for  modern  dance.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  the  student  to  choreograph  and  perform  during  the  year 
and  at  the  spring  concert. 

Day  Student  Association  works  to  involve  the  day  students  in 
many  aspects  of  the  Salem  community.  Under  the  direction  of  this 
association,  day  students  are  offered  the  opportunity  of  participation 
in  all  campus  activities.  The  president  of  the  Day  Student  Associa- 
tion is  a  member  of  Interclub  Council  and  the  Legislative  Board. 
Visitors  are  welcome  in  the  Day  Student  Center,  located  in  the  history 
wing  behind  the  Comptroller's  Office. 
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The  Student  Activities  Committee  and  the  Big  Four  Committee 
organize  and  implement  social  activities  for  all  students.  Activities 
include  student-faculty  mixers,  freshmen  mixers  with  other  schools, 
four  dance  weekends  each  year,  Christmas  Tree  Lighting,  movies, 
and  other  events  as  desired  by  students.  The  groups  also  set  social 
standards   and  regulations   for   Salem   students. 

The  Pierrette  Players  is,  the  Salem  College  dramatic  group,  a 
club  organized  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  appreciation  for 
drama,  studying  and  presenting  worthwhile  plays,  teaching  the  es- 
sentials of  acting  and  production  techniques.  Two  major  produc- 
tions are  given  during  the  year. 

Student  publications  are  The  Salemite,  the  college  newspaper; 
Sights  and  Insights,  the  college  yearbook  which  is  published  by 
volunteer  staff  made  up  of  all  classes;  and  The  Student  Handbook, 
published  by  the  Student  Government  Association.  In  addition,  a 
literary  magazine,  Incunabula,  is  published  twice  a  year.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  medium  for  the  campus  circulation  of  the  best 
student  creative  work  in  writing  and  in  the  graphic  arts. 

An  Intramural  Sports  Program  is  conducted  by  the  Physical 
Education  Department  in  volleyball,  basketball,  tennis,  and  swim- 
ming. 

An  Intercollegiate  Sports  Program  is  conducted  by  the  Physical 
Education  Department  in  field  hockey  and  tennis. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  seeks  to  stimulate 
personal  spiritual  growth  by  means  of  a  varied  program  which  in- 
cludes student  discussions,  social  and  religious  programs,  and  service 
through  local  welfare  agencies.  Every  student  at  Salem  is  a  member 
of  the  YWCA.  The  YWCA  Cabinet  includes  representatives  from 
each  class  and  four  elected  officers  who  appoint  eight  additional 
members. 

The  Winston-Salem  Symphony,  Orchestra,  and  Chorus  offers 
students  the  opportunity  to  participate  as  members  of  the  orchestra 
or  the  chorus. 

Honor  organizations  include  the  Honor  Society;  Alpha  Psi 
Omega,  a  dramatic  fraternity;  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  a  national  history 
society;  and  the  Order  of  the  Scorpion. 
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Departmental  Clubs  and  Other  Student  Organizations  include 
the  Johann  Comenius  Chapter  of  the  Student   National   Education 
Association,    the    Home    Economics    Club.    Lablings,    and    Student 
Chapter  W  oi  the  Music  Educators'  National  Conference. 


Religious   Life 

As  an  institution  related  to  the  Moravian  Church,  Salem  Col- 
lege places  emphasis  on  religious  values  and  on  the  maintenance 
of  an  atmosphere  of  inquiry  -  an  atmosphere  in  which  ethical 
questions  and  answers  ma\  develop  on  both  group  and  personal 
levels.  The  institution  believes  that  the  examination  of  religions 
values  should  be  encouraged  in  the  college  years  and  that  instruc- 
tional guidance  should  reflect  ethical  maturity  in  the  faculty.  In 
keeping  with  the  traditions  o\'  a  church-related  college,  the  academic 
stud)    o\'  religion   is  offered   as   an   integral    part   of   the   curriculum. 

The  churches  of  Winston-Salem  and  the  denominational  chap- 
lains to  the  colleges  in  the  community  encourage  the  students  to 
participate  in  local  church  life  and  denominational  programs.  In 
addition,  these  chaplains,  through  the  Campus  Ministry,  contribute 
to  the  counseling  services  available  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students.  Personal  counseling  is  available  to  all  students  through 
the  office  of  the  College  Chaplain. 


The  Honor  Tradition 

A  tradition  of  respect  for  the  Honor  Code  is  upheld  by  the 
students,  faculty,  and  administration.  In  keeping  with  this  tradition, 
each  student  assumes  full  responsibility  for  her  actions  in  all  phases 
of  life  at  Salem  College.  In  case  of  failure  to  abide  by  the  Honor 
Code,  which  is  the  core  of  the  honor  tradition,  a  student  is  respon- 
sible for  reporting  her  infractions  to  Honor  Council.  Every  student 
is  also  responsible  for  encouraging  other  students  to  uphold  the 
Honor  Code. 
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Honor  Code 

1.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  cheating. 

2.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  stealing. 

3.  Every  student  shall  be  honor-bound  to  refrain  from  lying. 
The  Honor  Council   of  the   Student   Government   Association 

deems  the  violation  of  the  Honor  Code  extremely  serious  and  may 
recommend  penalties  of  probation,  suspension,  or  expulsion.  The 
administration  of  the  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  the  final 
decision  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  Honor  Code. 


The  Alumnae  Association 

The  Alumnae  Office  publishes  the  Alumnae  Magazine,  con- 
ducts the  Alumnae  Fund,  and  maintains  the  alumnae  files  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs.  The  Alumnae 
House,  a  college-owned  building  which  was  restored  by  the  alumnae 
in  1948.  serves  as  an  office  and  guest  house  with  a  reception  room 
and  rooms  for  alumnae,  relatives  of  students,  and  college  guests. 
The  Association  is  a  member  of  the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education.  The  income  from  the  General  Alumnae 
Fund  is  used  to  finance  the  operation  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
A  portion  of  the  Fund  is  designated  as  Gifts  to  the  College  and 
includes:  Faculty  Summer  Sabbaticals,  a  grant  enabling  summer 
study  and  research  in  this  country  and  abroad;  President's  Prizes 
for  academic  excellence:  Rondthaler  Awards  for  creative  expres- 
sion; and  the  Siewers  Room,  the  Alumnae  historical  room  in  Gram- 
ley  Library. 
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Admissions 


Selection  of  Candidates 

Salem  is  interested  in  students  of  academic  ability,  strong 
motivation,  and  character  who  can  benefit  from  and  contribute  to 
the  total  educational  environment  of  the  College.  Students  from  all 
religious,  geographic,  racial,  and  ethnic  backgrounds  are  eligible 
for  admission. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  considers  each  application  in- 
dividually and  bases  its  decision  on  the  candidate's  school  record, 
class  rank,  the  scores  of  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  or  the  American  College  Testing  Program,  and  information 
concerning  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  Neither  the 
number  of  applicants  from  a  single  school  nor  the  need  for  financial 
aid  is  a  factor  in  admission  decisions. 

A  student  is  urged  to  write  the  Director  of  Admissions  in  re- 
gard to  units  or  selection  of  courses  as  early  as  possible  in  high 
school.  The  Director  of  Admissions  will  advise  a  prospective 
candidate  about  her  academic  program  and  provide  information 
about  entrance  requirements  and  the  college  curriculum  in  time 
for  appropriate  planning  and  preparation. 

Salem  College  welcomes  visitors  to  the  campus  throughout 
the  year.  While  the  College  is  in  session,  prospective  students  may 
talk  with  Salem  students  and  faculty  and  attend  classes.  The  Office 
of  Admissions  is  open  to  give  tours  and  interviews  from  9  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  on  weekdays,  and  by  appointment  from  9  a.m.  to  1 1  a.m. 
on  Saturdays.  Appointments  may  be  arranged  easily  by  writing  or 
by  calling:  Director  of  Admissions,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina  27108,   (919)   723-7961,  Extension  212. 


Recommended  High  School  Program 

A  candidate  is  expected  to  present  sixteen  academic  units 
and  is  encouraged  to  carry  a  full  academic  program  in  her  senior 
year.  The  College  recognizes  that  variations  in  school  curricula, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  aptitudes  of  students  make  it  difficult 
for  any  one  pattern  of  entrance  units  to  be  required.  The  Admissions 
Committee  will  consider  any  candidate  whose  credentials  may  vary 
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from  the  recommended  program. 

The   following   units    are  recommended: 

English  Four 

Foreign  language  Two  to  four 

History  Two 

Mathematics  Three 

Science   (laboratory)  One 

Elective  subjects  may  he  submitted  from  the  following:  classi- 
cal or  modern  foreign  languages;  mathematics,  which  may  include 
additional  algebra,  calculus,  geometry,  or  trigonometry;  social  studies, 
which  may  include  history,  geography,  civics,  economics,  psychology, 
i)V  sociology;  fine  arts;  religion;  general  science;  and  additional 
laboratory  sciences. 


Procedure  for  Admission 

1.  Official  Application.  This  form  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
non-refundable  registration  fee  of  SI  5.  There  is  no  deadline  for 
making  application,  but  a  prospective  student  is  encouraged  to 
apply  earl}  in  the  fall  of  her  senior  year.  Decisions  of  the  Admissions 
Committee  are  released  periodically,  beginning  in  January.  Salem 
College  adheres  to  the  Candidates'  Reply  Date  of  the  College 
Board,  and  accepted  freshmen  are  not  required  to  notify  the  College 
o\  intention  to  enroll  before  May  1  (with  the  exception  of  Honor 
Award   recipients   and    Early    Decision    candidates). 

2.  Secondary  School  Record.  An  applicant  should  have  her 
secondary  school  record  sent  to  the  College.  This  record  should 
give  specific  information  regarding  courses,  grades,  rank  in  class. 
standardized  test  scores,  etc..  through  the  junior  year,  and  should 
indicate  the  subjects  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

3.  Test  Requirements.  Salem  College  requires  the  Scholastic 
.Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Board  or  the  American  College 
Testing  Program.  Achievement   Tests  are  not  required  for  admission. 

The  applicant  is  responsible  for  arranging  to  take  the  SAT  or  the 
ACT  and  for  having  the  scores  reported  to  Salem  College.  Informa- 
tion and  registration  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
College  Board.  P.O.  Box  592.  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  or 
P.O.  Box  1025.  Berkelcv.  California  94701;  or  to  ACT.  P.O.  Box 
414.   Iowa  Cit\.   Iowa  52240. 
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A  foreign  student  whose  native  language  is  other  than  English 
should  take  the  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language) 
in  time  for  her  scores  to  be  reported  to  the  College  by  February  1. 
Information  and  registration  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language,  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  08540. 

4.  Recommendations.  The  College  requires  three  letters  of 
recommendation:  two  faculty  and  one  personal.  When  the  applica- 
tion for  admission  is  filed,  the  appropriate  forms  will  be  sent  to 
the  applicant  for  her  to  give  to  individuals  serving  as  her  references. 

5.  Personal  interview.  A  personal  interview  is  recommended 
and  may  be  arranged  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

6.  The  School  of  Music  requires  an  audition  of  all  candidates 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  and  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  with  a  music  major.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  this  audition  be 
arranged  soon  after  formal  application  has  been  filed.  A  schedule 
of  audition  dates  will  be  furnished  upon  request,  and  appointments 
are  made  through  the  Director  of  Admissions.  Should  the  geographi- 
cal location  of  an  applicant  prohibit  a  visit  to  the  campus,  the 
School  of  Music  will  accept  a  tape  recording  of  the  applicant's 
performance  (about  twenty  minutes)   in  lieu  of  an  audition. 


Early  Decision  Plan 

The  Early  Decision  Plan  of  admission  is  designed  for  the 
student  who  has  decided  that  Salem  College  is  definitely  her  first 
choice.  This  plan  offers  a  student  an  opportunity  to  have  a  decision 
on  her  application  on  or  before  December  1  of  her  senior  year. 

An  Early  Decision  candidate  must  file  the  official  application 
not  later  than  November  1  of  the  senior  year  and  must  take  the 
SAT  or  the  ACT  before  the  November  deadline.  A  candidate  must 
agree  to  apply  only  to  Salem  College.  The  Committee  on  Admissions 
will  transfer  to  regular  admissions  the  application  of  any  candidate 
who  is  not  accepted  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan,  and  this  candidate 
may  then  make  application  to  other  colleges.  An  accepted  candidate 
who  plans  to  enter  Salem  College  is  required  to  make  a  non-refund- 
able deposit  of  $250  by  December  15. 

Early  Admission 

Each   year   a   few  students   are   admitted   to   Salem   after   the 
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junior  year  of  high  school.  A  student  who  applies  for  Early  Ad- 
mission should  present  evidence  of  academic  achievement  and 
social  maturitv  which  indicates  she  can  profitably  undertake  college 
work  sooner  than  most  college  entrants.  All  application  procedures 
are  the  same  as  lor  those  who  applv  under  the  regular  plan  of  ad- 
mission. 

Advanced   Placement 

An  entering  freshman  may  apply  for  advanced  placement 
and  or  credit  il  she  submits  scores  of  lour  or  five  on  the  Advanced 
Placement  Tests  {^  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
(See  page  52.) 

Transfer   Admissions 

Each  year  students  transfer  to  Salem  College  from  other  four- 
Near  and  two-year  colleges.  Normally  a  transfer  student  should 
meet  the  regular  freshman  entrance  requirements,  although  special 
consideration  is  given   to  individual  cases. 

The  following  credentials  must  be  presented  by  each  applicant 
for  admission   as  a  transfer  student: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission,  including  the  $15 
application    fee   which    is    non-refundable. 

2.  A  statement  of  good  standing  from  the  college  previously 
attended. 

3.  A  transcript  from  each  college  attended  and  a  transcript 
of  secondary  school  record. 

4.  A  catalogue  o^  each  college  attended,  with  every  course  in 
which  credit  was  earned  clearly  indicated. 

5.  Scores  from  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College 
Hoard  or  the  American  College    Testing  Program. 

The  academic  record  at  the  college* s)  from  which  the  student 
transfers  must  show  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0  (based  on  a  4.0 
scale)  on  previous  work.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  of  D 
grade  in  excess  of  six  hours,  the  equivalent,  in  most  cases,  of  one 
and  one-half  courses.  A  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must 
complete  a  full  year  of  work  in  residence  at  Salem  in  order  to 
qualify    for  graduation. 

Transfer  credits  which  will  be  accepted  toward  the  Salem  Col- 
lege degree  are  determined  by  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  Regis- 
trar. The  candidate  will  receive  a  statement  of  this  evaluation  with 
the  proviso  that  all  transfer  credit  will  be  regarded  as  tentative, 
pending  the   successful   completion   of   at   least  one   term   at   Salem. 
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Credit  for  the  first  year  of  English  remains   tentative  throughout 
the  college  program. 

A  student  who  transfers  from  a  non-accredited  institution  may 
be  required  to  take  certain  courses  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Admissions.  Whenever  necessary  or  advisable,  examinations  will 
be  given  to  validate  credit  in  subjects  offered  for  transfer. 


Continuing  Education 

Women  and  men  in  the  Winston-Salem  community  beyond  the 
normal  college  age  (17-22)  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion at  Salem  College  as  continuing  education  students.  These  per- 
sons are  welcome  to  the  classroom,  for  the  College  believes  that  life- 
long education  can  provide  information  about  current  knowledge, 
sharpen  perceptions  of  the  world,  and  help  each  individual  develop 
a  more  interested  and  interesting  view. 

Continuing  education  students  may  audit  or  enroll  in  courses 
for  credit  and  may  be  full-time  or  part-time.  Women  students  may 
be  enrolled  under  degree  or  non-degree  classification,  but  men 
students  may  be  enrolled  as  non-degree  only.  College  housing  is 
not  available  for  any  continuing  education  student. 

Students  may  be  admitted  in  the  fall,  January,  and  spring 
terms.  Those  persons  interested  in  the  learning  disabilities  program 
may,  if  admitted,  begin  course  work  in  any  term,  although  applica- 
tions to  the  program  itself  are  acted  upon  only  in  the  summer  of 
each  year. 

Application  procedures  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  apply 
initially  as  a  degree  candidate  entail  the  submitting  of  the  applica- 
tion form,  including  the  $15  non-refundable  application  fee,  the 
submitting  of  transcript(s)  of  college  and/or  high  school  work,  and 
the  arranging  for  an  interview  with  the  Academic  Dean.  A  degree 
candidate  who  is  full-time  (defined  as  taking  three  or  more  course 
credits)  is  eligible  for  consideration  for  financial  aid. 

Application  procedures  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  apply 
initially  as  a  non-degree  student  entail  only  the  submitting  of  the 
application,  including  the  $15  non-refundable  application  fee.  Tran- 
scripts may  be  submitted  and  an  interview  arranged  if  the  student 
wishes  to  begin  long-range  planning.  A  non-degree  student  may 
not  enroll  in  more  than  three  courses  per  term.  A  non-degree  student 
is  not  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

The  continuing  education  student  who  applies  for  degree  can- 
didacy initially  or  after  having  taken  courses  at  Salem  should  be 
able  to  fulfill  freshman  and/or  transfer  requirements;  she  may  waive 
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the  high  school  and/or  transfer  entrance  requirements  by  1  )  the 
successful  completion  of  five  courses  at  Salem,  or  2)  alternative 
evidence  o(  satisfactory   preparation  or  aptitude. 


High  School   College  Study 

A  high  school  student  who  has  applied  for  admission  to  Salem 
College  and  who  has  completed  college  courses  elsewhere  may  re- 
quest the  Office  of  Admissions  to  submit  her  transcript  to  the  ap- 
propriate department  at  Salem  for  placement  and  or  credit  evalua- 
tion. 

Advanced  eleventh-and  twelfth-grade  students  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Forsyth  County  School  System  may  enroll  in  certain  courses 
at  Salem  for  college  credit  while  completing  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation.  To  be  admitted  to  the  program,  a  student  must 
fulfill  requirements  agreed  upon  by  the  local  public  school  system 
and  by  the  College. 

Information  regarding  admission  requirements  and  available 
courses  may  be  obtained  from  the  guidance  counselors  of  the  local 
high  schools  and  from  the  Salem  College  Office  of  Admissions. 
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Fees 


Resident  Students 

Resident  students  who  enroll  for  a  full  academic  year  must 
complete  an  enrollment  agreement  and  pay  a  comprehensive  fee 
of  $4,750.00  which  includes  the  enrollment  deposit,  tuition,  room, 
board,  laboratory  fees  and  health  service  fees  exclusive  of  infirmary 
charges  for  special  services.  The  enrollment  deposit  is  not  refund- 
able. Enrollment  agreements  are  included  with  the  billing  for  the 
first  term. 

The  payment  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Enrollment  deposit — (non-refundable)  $    250.00 

new  students — May  I 

returning  students — April    1 
First  term  charge — August    1  2,700.00 

Second  term  charge — January  15  1,800.00 

Total  $4,750.00 

Resident  students  who  will  meet  requirements  for  graduation 
at  the  end  of  the  first  term  will  be  charged  a  comprehensive  fee  of 
$2,525.00.  Students  who  enroll  for  the  second  term  of  an  academic 
year  without  having  been  enrolled  during  the  first  term  will  be 
charged  a  comprehensive  fee  of  $2,525.00.  In  each  case  the  payment 
of  the  comprehensive  fee  for  the  single  term  entitles  the  student  to 
participate  in  the  January  Program. 

Please  read  the  section  on  page  30  containing  information  about 
installment   payments,   tuition   insurance,   and   refund   policy. 

Non-Resident  Students 

Regular,  non-resident  students  are  those  undergraduates  who 
are  full-time  degree  candidates.  Each  regular,  non-resident  student 
must  complete  an  enrollment  agreement  and  pay  a  comprehensive 
fee  of  $2,650.00  for  the  academic  year.  Enrollment  agreements 
are  included  with  the  billing  for  the  first  term.  The  fee  includes 
tuition,  laboratory  fees,  and  health  service  fees  exclusive  of  infirmary 
charges  for  special  services. 
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The  payment  schedule  is  as  follows: 

First  term  charge — August    1  $1,325.00 

Second  term  charge — January   15  1,325.00 

Total  $2,650.00 


Tuition  for  non-resident  students  who  have  completed  four 
years  of  college  as  full-time  students  is  $210.00  per  course. 

A  "continuing  education'  student"  is  beyond  the  normal  college 
age  of  17  through  22  years.  A  fee  of  $210.00  per  course  will  be 
charged  for  each  course  credit.  Continuing  education  students  are 
charged  for  each  physical  education  course  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Number 
of  weeks 

6V2     26.25 

13    52.50 


Special  Fees 

Special  fees  are  charged  for: 

January  Program  alone  $210.00 

Non-degree  students  enrolled  for 

one-half  credit  course  $105.00 

Auditing  a  course  (non-alumnae)  $  50.00 

Auditing  a  course  (alumnae)  $  25.00 

Returned  check  fee  $     5.00 
Individual  Music  Instruction 

Music  Majors  $  50.00 

Non-music  Majors  $  90.00 

Music  majors  receive  one  hour  of  private  instruction  each  week 
as  part  of  the  comprehensive  tuition.  One  additional  half  hour  of 
private  instruction  per  week  per  term  is  charged  at  the  above 
special  fee. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees  every  regular  student  must  pay 
the  Student  Budget  Fee  of  $55.00.  The  fee  pays  for  class  dues, 
other  student  organization  dues,  the  yearbook,  and  other  student 
publications.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  directly  to  the  Student 
Government  Association.  SGA  issues  instructions  for  payment  before 
fall  term  registration. 

Optional  expenses  include  a  charge  for  horseback  riding.  The 
charge  per  term  may  range  from   $65.00   to   $165.00   depending 
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upon  the  schedule  selected.  (See  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  the  Courses  of  Instruction  section.) 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  of  her  college  record. 
A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  each  additional  copy.  Diplomas, 
reports  of  grades,  and  transcripts  will  not  be  issued  until  all  college 
charges  have  been  paid. 

Transportation  costs  for  the  academic  year  are  estimated  to 
be  $200  for  boarding  students,   $100  for   non-resident  students. 

Installment  Payments,  Refund  Policy,  and  Insurance 

Parents  desiring  to  pay  fees  on  an  installment  basis  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  insured  tuition  payment  plan  offered  by  Richard 
C.  Knight  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.,  53  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
Massachusetts  02108.  Details  of  the  plan  may  be  obtained  from 
Salem  College  or  directly  from  the  company.- 

There  is  no  refund,  reduction,  or  remission  of  tuition  and 
fees  for  reasons  of  absence  from  the  College,  withdrawal  or  dis- 
missal. If  a  student  is  involved  in  off-campus  study  during  the 
January  term,  a  refund  is  made  for  January  board  at  the  rate  of 
$2.00  per  day.  The  fact  that  fees  are  paid  in  two  or  more  installments 
does  not  constitute  a  fractional  contract.  This  means  that  an  enroll- 
ment agreement  is  enforceable  for  the  entire  academic  year.  This 
regulation  is  necessary  because  the  College  commits  its  resources 
for  the  entire  academic  year. 

The  Tuition  Refund  Plan  insures  against  financial  loss  because 
of  withdrawal  or  dismissal.  The  College  makes  this  plan  available 
through  A.W.G.  Dewar,  Inc.,  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 02109.  A  description  of  the  plan  together  with  information 
about  the  premium  is  provided  with  the  first  billing. 

Notes: 

The  residence  charge  includes  space  in  a  double  room  in  one 
of  the  dormitories  and  meals  in  the  College  dining  room  except 
during  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  vacation,  term  break,  and  the  fall 
and  spring  recesses,  when  the  dormitories  and  dining  room  are  closed. 

Infirmary  care  includes  care  for  minor  illnesses  and  the  services 
of  trained  nurses.  Extra  charges  are  made  for  special  examinations, 
drugs,  diet,  and  special  nursing. 

Student  Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance  coverage  is  available 
to  both  resident  and  non-resident  students  for  a  fee.  Detailed  in- 
formation about  this  insurance  is  furnished  to  students  and  their 
parents  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  each  fall. 
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Personal  accounts  may  be  maintained  by  depositing  personal 
funds  in  the  Comptroller's  Office.  The  facilities  of  this  office  are 
available  to  students  at  certain  hours  for  depositing  or  withdrawing 
money. 

The  purchase  of  books  requires  an  annual  expenditure  of 
approximately  $150.  If  desired,  a  deposit  may  be  made  in  the 
Book  Store.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  sent  directly  to 
Salem  Book   Store,   or  deposited   there   upon   arriving  on   campus. 

Responsibility  for  personal  property  of  students  cannot  be 
assumed  by  the  College.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  payment 
for  a  key  to  her  room  and  to  her  closet.  Appropriate  insurance 
coverage  should  be  obtained  by  the  student  or  her  parents  before 
enrolling. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  make  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  tuition,  room,  board,  and  special  fees. 

Financial  Aid 

The  purpose  of  financial  aid  is  to  provide  assistance  to  students 
who  meet  admissions  requirements  and  who,  without  assistance, 
would  be  unable  to  attend  Salem  College.  Scholarship  awards  are 
made  through  funds  available  to  the  College  from  endowment,  gifts 
from  friends  and  alumnae,  the  Southern  Province  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  and  private  foundations.  In  addition  to  these  sources, 
substantial  funds  are  available  to  students  through  the  College's 
participation  in  federal  and  state  aid  programs. 

The  Committee  on  Scholarships  makes  careful  efforts  to  al- 
locate grants  to  as  many  qualified  students  as  funds  permit;  therefore, 
no  student  who  wants  to  attend  Salem  College  should  hesitate  to 
apply  because  of  financial  need.  The  College  takes  the  position  that 
the  principal  responsibility  for  financing  a  college  education  lies 
with  the  student  and  her  family.  When  the  family  and  student 
have  contributed  to  the  maximum  of  their  ability,  the  College  offers 
the  qualified  applicant  financial  assistance  to  meet  her  particular 
need,  to  the  extent  that  monies  are  available.  Financial  aid  awards 
consist  of  funds  from  several  sources,  typically  including  a  grant, 
a  loan,  and  a  campus  job. 

Students  with  financial  need  who  have  applied  for  admission  to 
a  degree  program  at  Salem  College  may  also  apply  for  financial 
aid.  All  aid  applicants  should  complete  the  Salem  College  Financial 
Aid  Application  and  submit  it  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid.  In 
addition,  the  College  requires  that  aid  applicants  submit  a  Financial 
Aid  Form  (FAF)  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540.  The  College  will  also  accept  the  Family  Financial 
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Statement  (FFS)  of  the  American  College  Testing  Program.  It 
prefers  the  FAF.  The  completion  of  these  forms  will  enable  a 
student  to  he  considered  for  all  types  of  financial  aid  offered  by  the 
College's  Student  Financial  Aid  Office. 

An  applicant  should  complete  all  forms  as  soon  as  possible 
after  January  1  and  no  later  than  March  I.  Award  notification  for 
new  awards  is  made  as  soon  as  the  student  has  completed  the  aid 
application  process  and  is  admitted  to  the  College.  Currently  enrolled 
students  are  notified  of  award  decisions  in  the  spring  of  each  year. 
Applications  are  accepted  as  long  as  funds  are  available.  However, 
in  order  to  receive  early  consideration  for  and  notification  of  awards, 
aid  applicants  should  complete  all  forms  as  soon  as  possible.  Late 
applications  can  be  processed  only  after  those  which  were  on  time 
have  been  notified  and  only  if  funds  are  still  available. 

Students  accepting  financial  aid  from  the  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships must  sign  an  agreement  recognizing  certain  conditions  for 
holding  the  award.  The  financial  aid  award  will  be  a  one-year  award 
which  may  be  renewed  each  year  that  the  student  is  enrolled  in  a 
degree  program.  Renewal  of  financial  aid  will  depend  upon  main- 
tenance of  a  satisfactory  academic  record,  continued  financial  need. 
ami  availability  of  funds.  Any  other  financial  aid  award  or  other 
resources  which  the  student  receives  must  be  reported  in  writing 
to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  as  soon  as  such  awards  arc  made,  and 
may  result  in  an  adjustment  of  the  financial  aid  package  from  the 
College. 

The  Director  of  Financial  Aid.  together  with  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  will  review  each  student's  financial  needs  annually. 
Therefore,  a  scholarship  renewal  application  and  a  need  analysis 
form  must  be  filed  each  year.  The  College  will  continue  to  meet  a 
student's  financial  need  as  King  as  she  meets  the  requirements  for  aid. 


Federal   Programs 

Salem  College  participates  in  four  federal  programs  which 
provide  funds  for  students  with  demonstrated  financial  need.  These 
programs  are  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program, 
the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  and  the  College  Work- 
Study  Program.  The  Scholarship  Committee  includes  funds  from 
these  programs  in  the  financial  aid  packages  awarded  to  students. 

The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG)  Program 
is  designed  to  give  grant  assistance  to  undergraduate  students  from 
families  with  limited  financial  resources.  Since  the  BEOG  assistance 
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is  designed  to  be  the  first  funds  for  meeting  demonstrated  financial 
need,  all  students  who  apply  for  aid  are  required  to  apply  for  the 
BEOG.  Students  may  use  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  to  apply 
to  the  BEOG  Program.  The  Student  Eligibility  Report  should  be 
mailed  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  Salem  College,  as  soon  as  it 
is  received  by  the  applicant.  The  Director  of  Financial  Aid  will 
determine  the  amount  of  BEOG  support  for  which  the  student  is 
eligible. 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  are  available,  on 
an  annual  basis,  to  undergraduate  students  with  exceptional  need. 
These  grants  may  range  in  value  from  $200  to  $1,500  per  year. 
An  SEOG  may  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  recipient's  total  financial 
assistance  and  must  be  matched  by  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  other 
aid  from  the  College.  All  aid  applicants  who  submit  the  Salem  Col- 
lege Financial  Aid  Application  and  the  FAF  are  automatically 
considered  for  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  assists  qualified  students  with 
demonstrated  need  to  meet  educational  expenses  through  employ- 
ment on  campus  during  the  academic  year.  The  Salem  College 
Financial  Aid  Application  and  the  FAF  are  also  required  for 
participation  in  the  College  Work-Study  Program. 

The  National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL)  Program  permits 
qualified  students  with  established  need  to  borrow  as  much  as 
$2,500  during  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  or  a  maximum 
of  $5,000  during  their  undergraduate  program.  These  loans  bear 
a  three  percent  interest  rate.  No  interest  is  charged  and  no  repay- 
ment is  asked  while  the  student  is  enrolled.  A  plan  of  repayment 
is  set  up  by  the  borrower  and  the  College  Business  Office  during 
the  student's  last  period  of  residence  at  the  College.  Repayment 
begins  nine  months  after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  at  least  a  half- 
time  student  and  may  extend  over  a  period  of  10  years.  The  Salem 
College  Financial  Aid  Application  and  the  FAF  are  used  in  apply- 
ing for  these  loans. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is  available  to  students 
regardless  of  their  eligibility  for  other  scholarship  aid.  The  pro- 
gram, administered  by  a  special  office  in  each  state,  enables  a 
student,  upon  recommendation  from  Salem  College,  to  borrow  as 
much  as  $2,500  each  year  from  a  bank  or  other  financial  institu- 
tion participating  in  the  program.  The  loan  carries  a  federal  guaran- 
tee of  repayment.  Students  can  obtain  further  information  and  ap- 
plication forms  from  participating  banks  and  agencies. 
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North  Carolina  Programs 

Two  programs  funded  b)  the  Stale  of  North  Carolina  provide 
scholarship  aid  to  need)  students.  The  North  Carolina  State  Con- 
tractual Scholarship  Fund  consists  of  funds  appropriated  annually  by 
the  State  Legislature  to  private  colleges  within  the  state.  These  funds. 
distributed  to  students  by  each  college,  aid  needy  students  who  are 
legal  residents  oi  North  Carolina.  The  North  Carolina  Student 
Incentive  Grant  (NCSIG)  is  designed  to  supplement  the  federal 
government's  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  The  program, 
administered  by  College  Foundation.  Inc.,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
is  open  to  legal  residents  o\  North  Carolina  who  are  attending 
schools  within  the  state  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need.  Aid 
applicants  ma\  use  the  FAF  to  apply  to  the  NCS1G  Program. 

A  third  source  of  state  aid.  the  North  Carolina  Legislative 
Tuition  Grant,  is  awarded  to  all  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina 
attending  private  postsecondary  institutions  within  the  state.  The 
grants,  consisting  of  a  tuition  rebate,  come  from  funds  appropriated 
annually  by  the  State  Legislature.  All  eligible  students  must  apply 
on  the  NCLTG  forms  obtained  at  registration. 

Institutional   Loan   Program 

The  Charles  Henry  and  Glenora  Rominger  Kriaicr  fund — 
Salem  offers  a  limited  amount  of  financial  assistance  through  its 
own  loan  fund.  Loans  under  this  fund  are  cancelled  if  the  borrower 
graduates  from  Salem  College. 

Institutional  Work   Program 

Part-time  work  on  the  Salem  College  campus  is  available  to 
qualified  students  with  demonstrated  need.  These  jobs  generally 
provide  at  least  $300  per  school  year  at  an  hourly  wage  rate. 
Campus  jobs  usually  require  about  4-5  hours  of  work  per  week. 
Student  part-time  iobs  are  arranged  through  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

Endowment   Funds 

The  endowment  and  trust  funds  of  Salem  College  total  over 
$6,100,000.  The  endowment  funds  are  handled  by  large  and 
reputable  trust  concerns,  the  income  being  used  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  educational  offerings  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to  the 
general  endowment  fund,  alumnae  and  other  friends  of  the  college 
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contribute  each  year  to  a  working  fund  known  as  the  Salem  Fund. 
These  funds  are  not  invested  but  are  for  immediate  use  by  the 
administration. 


Endowed  Scholarships 

The  endowed  scholarships,  established  by  alumnae  and  friends, 
are  the  source  of  Salem's  general  scholarships  or  grant-in-aid  awards. 
Financial  aid  awards  generally  combine  money  available  from  several 
of  these  funds.  Therefore,  applicants  should  not  apply  for  specifically 
named  scholarships.  Honor  awards  are  an  exception;  a  special  ap- 
plication is  required  for  the  Lucy  Hanes  Chatham,  Salem  Scholar, 
and  Salem  College  National  Merit  awards. 

Alumnae  Scholarships 

The  following  funds  were  made  available  through  the  Alumnae 
Association  or  the  Alumnae  chapters  for  the  support  of  General 
Scholarships: 

Alamance  County  Alumnae 

Alumnae 

Alumnae  Fund 

Anonymous 

Bethania 

Centennial 

Charlotte  Alumnae 

Adelaide  L.  Fries 

Greensboro  Alumnae 

High  Point  Alumnae 

Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson 

Raleigh  Alumnae 

Katherine  B.  Rondthaler 

Ellen  Blickensderfer  Starbuck 

Winston-Salem  Alumnae 


Class  Memorial  Scholarships 

The  following  funds  were  made  available  through  gifts  from 
classes  as  support  for  General  Scholarships: 
Class  of  1912  Memorial  Scholarship 
Class  of  1923  Memorial  Scholarship 
Class  of  1926  Memorial  Scholarship 
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Faculty  Memorial   Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholarships,  were  established  by  alum- 
nae and  friends  as  memorials  to  longtime  Salem  faculty  and  staff 
members: 

Otelia   Barrow 

Lizetta  Brietz 

John   H.  Clewell 

Ivy  May  Hixson 

John   Christian  Jacobson 

Howard   E.    Rondthaler 

Jennie    Richardson   Shaffner 

Sarah   E.  Shaffner 

Minnie  J.   Smith 

Mary   Louise  Stroud 

Amy  Van  Vleck 

Sara  A.   Vogler 

Dr.  Lucy  Leinbach   Wenhold 

Alumnae  Memorial  Funds 

Scholarship  endowment  funds  have  been  established  in  honor 
or  in  memory  of  the  following  Salem  College  Alumnae: 
Eva  Sue  Hodges  Ambler 
Maye   McMinn   Houston   Anderson 
Sallie  Millis  Armfield 
Carrie  Bahnson 
Louisa  P.   Bitting 
Lucy  Hanes  Chatham 
Ruth   Hanes  Craig 
Frances  Conrad  Davis 
Thomas  and  Mary  Elrick  Everett 
Thomas  B.   and  Mary  Neal  Dixson 
Marguerite  and   Rosa  Mickey  Fries 
Dewitt  Chatham  Hanes 
Lizora  Fortune  Hanes 
Lyman  and  Maggie  May  Jones 
Mary  Ann   Wolff  Jones 
Mabel  Mcinnis  McNair 
Corinne  B.  Norfleet 
Elizabeth  Windsor  Scholze 
Helen  Shore 

Tom  and  Ted  Wolff  Wilson 
Edith   Willingham   Womble  Fund 
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Edith  Willingham  Womble  Trust 
Beulah  May  Zachary 


Restricted  Scholarship  Funds 

The  following  endowed  scholarships,   established  by   alumnae 
and  friends,  are  restricted  in  their  use: 
Marilyn  Shull  Brown   (Music) 
Mildred  Ellis  Culbreath   (Music) 
Emily  McClure  Doar   (English) 
Nan  Norfleet  Early   (Art) 
Fogle  Organ  Fund  (Music) 
Jessica  T.  Fogle   (Music) 
Louise  Bahnson  Haywood   (Music) 
Margaret  Johnson   (Music) 
Mary  Virginia  Jones   (Music) 
Marjorie  Roth  Kennickell   (Piano) 
Margaret  Mason  McManus   (Music) 
John  Frederick  Peter   (Music) 
Charles  B.  and  Mary  J.  Pfohl   (Music) 
Ff.  A.  Shirley   (Music) 
Ralph  M.  Stockton   (Music) 
Charles  G.  Vardell   (Music) 
James  T.  Leinbach   (Moravian) 
Constance  Pfohl   (Moravian) 
Gertrude  Siewers   (Moravian) 


Other  Scholarship  Funds 

These  following  endowed  funds  were  established  to  support  the 
general  scholarship  program: 
Caroline  Covington 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Fries 
Future  Daughters  of  Salem 
Kyle  Pace 

Charles  Shober  and  Clara  Vance  Siewers 
Sims  Scholarship 
Brenner  Foundation 

Forsyth  County  Day  Students   (Anonymous) 
Hattie  M.   Strong  Fund   (Foreign  Students) 
Student  Educational  Fund  by  Margaret  Ffanes  Old 
Webb  Zenor 
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Special  Purpose  Endowment  Funds 

Endowment  funds,  restricted  in  purpose  to  sustain  and  enrich 
certain  aspects  of  College  operation,  include  the  following: 

Library  Endowment  Funds: 

Missouri    Alston    Library   Fund 

May  Shober  Boyden  Library  Fund 

Class  of    1961    Memorial   Book   Fund 

Nan   Norfleet   Early   Library  Fund 

Dale   H.   Gramley   Library  Fund 

{Catherine  Jane  Hanes  Library  Fund 

Lewis   Edwin   Harvie  Memorial    Book    Fund 

Linda   Bashford   Lowe  Memorial   Book   Fund 

The    1924   Book  Fund 

Mary  Gorrell    Riggins   Confederate  Book   Fund 

Grace  Louise  Siewers  Fund 

Will   H.   Watkins  Book  Fund 

Lucy   Leinbach   Wenhold   Memorial   Book  Fund 

Pearl   V.   Willoughby  Library  Fund 


Endowment  in  Support  of  Faculty  Salaries: 
Virginia  Dowdell  Shober  Anderson  Fund 
Faculty   Educational   Enrichment   Fund 
James   A.   Gray  Endowment    Trust 
Chloe  Freeland  Horsfield   Fund 
Lehman  Chair  of  Literature 
Salem   Distinguished   Professorship 
Shaffner  Chair  of  Mathematics 
Anna   Louisa  Hege   Spaugh   Memorial   Fund 
Eleanor  Fries  Willingham  Memorial  Fund 


Endowment  Lectureships: 

Katherine  Graham  Howard  Lectureship 
Rondthaler   Lectureship 

Other  Endowment  Funds: 

Agnew  Hunter  Bahnson.   Jr.   Memorial   Organ   Fund    (Music) 
Ruth   Hanes  Craig  Memorial   Fund    (Campus  Beautification) 
Nan   Norfleet  Early  Memorial   Arts  Fund    (Art) 
Dale   H.   Gramley   Fund    (Contingency) 
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Samuel  T.   and  June  L.  Orton  Fund   (Special  Education) 

Kate  B.  Reynolds  Trust  Fund   (Bitting  Dormitory) 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Shore  Fund   (Inspector's  House) 


Competitive  Academic  Awards 

Lucy  Hanes  Chatham  Awards — The  Chatham  Awards  are 
offered  each  year,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to  incoming  freshmen 
in  recognition  of  academic  and  personal  achievement  and  promise. 
The  recipients  of  these  awards  must  be  full-time  undergraduate  resi- 
dent students  at  Salem  College.  This  scholarship  is  renewable. 

Salem  Scholars — Honor  Awards  are  offered  each  year,  on 
a  competitive  basis,  to  incoming  freshmen  in  recognition  of  aca- 
demic or  other  achievement.  This  scholarship  is  renewable. 

Salem  College  National  Merit  Scholarships — Salem  College 
offers  scholarships  through  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Cor- 
poration. Recipients  are  selected  from  finalists  who  have  specified 
Salem  as  their  first  college  choice.  This  scholarship  is  renewable. 
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Salem  College  confers  three  degrees:  the  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
the  Bachelor  of  Science,   and  the  Bachelor  of  Music. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  designed  to  provide  a  well- 
rounded  general  or  liberal  arts  education,  offers  the  students  op- 
portunity to  major  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects: 
American  studies,  art,  arts  management,  art  therapy,  biology,  chem- 
istry, classical  languages,  classical  studies,  economics,  economics- 
management,  English,  fine  arts,  French,  German,  history,  Latin, 
mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  psychology,  religion,  religion-phil- 
osophy, sociology,  and  Spanish.  Through  the  proper  choice  of 
elective  courses  the  student  may  also  fulfill  North  Carolina  require- 
ments for  teacher  certification  in  early  childhood  education,  the 
intermediate  grades,  secondary  school  subjects,  learning  disabilities, 
or  the  special  areas  of  art  or  music. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  through  carefully  structured 
programs,  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  major  in 
biology,  chemistry,  home  economics,  mathematics,  or  medical  tech- 
nology. Programs  for  these  majors  normally  place  emphasis  on 
preparation  for  professional  study  or  professional  careers  other 
than  teaching. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  professionally  accredited  by 
the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  provides  an  opportun- 
ity to  major  in  music  performance  or  in  music  education.  The  per- 
fomance  major  may  be  selected  from  piano,  organ,  violin,  cello, 
harp,  harpsichord,  or  voice.  The  major  in  music  education  includes 
requirements  for  the  teaching  certificate  in  music  on  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Candidates  for  each  degree  must  complete  thirty-two  courses, 
four  January  programs,  and  four  terms  of  physical  education.  Each 
degree  requires  certain  basic  distribution  requirements,  the  comple- 
tion of  a  major,  and  a  varying  number  of  elective  courses.  The 
student  normally  enrolls  in  four  courses  in  the  fall  term  and  four  in 
the  spring  term.  By  satisfying  departmental  standards  of  proficiency, 
she  may  waive  courses  which  fulfill  basic  distribution  requirements. 
Other  requirements  for  each  degree  include  a  quality  point  average  of 
2.0  on  all  courses  attempted  at  Salem  and  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  four  January  programs  and  four  terms  of  physical 
education. 

Although  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  student  to  select  at  the 
time  of  her  entrance  the  degree  for  which  she  will  work,  the  similarity 
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of  basic  distribution  requirements  for  each  degree  usually  makes 
possible  a  change  in  degree  program  if  done  before  the  junior  year. 
Every  effort  is  made  through  counseling,  guidance,  and  testing  to 
direct  the  student  into  the  course  of  Study  in  which  she  has  greatest 

interest   anil    aptitude. 

4-1-4  Program 

The  academic  calendar  includes  a  fall  term  of  fourteen  weeks, 
a  January  term  of  four  weeks,  and  a  spring  term  of  fourteen  weeks. 
A  period  oi  freshmen  orientation  is  scheduled  before  classes  begin 
in  the  fall.  Degree  requirements  are  expressed  in  terms  of  courses 
rather  than  semester  hours.  Conversion  policies,  based  on  a  four 
point  system  (four  semester  hours  per  course),  will  be  applied  to 
the  records  of  transfer  students,  continuing  education  students,  and 
others  who  seek  credit  for  work  already  completed. 

January  Program 

During  the  January  term  the  student  concentrates  on  one  sub- 
ject or  area  of  particular  interest  to  her.  During  this  month  students 
enroll  in  group  projects,  or  engage  in  independent  study,  or  take 
the  January  term  at  Salem  or  with  another  4-1-4  institution.  Salem- 
sponsored  programs,  both  on-campus  and  off-campus,  are  open 
to  students  from  other  colleges. 

The  January  program  encourages  the  student  to  be  independent 
in  the  pursuit  of  her  interest  and  to  investigate  new  areas  of  study. 
Recent  opportunities  in  the  January  program  included  on-campus 
studies  such  as  Antebellum  Art  and  Architecture,  Foxfire  at  Salem, 
Investments,  Play  Production.  North  Carolina  Geohistory,  Biofeed- 
back and  Self-Control,  Exploration  of  Creativity,  Puzzles  and 
Problems,  Class  Harp  for  Beginners;  and  off-campus  programs  in- 
cluded Theater  Tour,  Tropical  Marine  Biology.  Independent  study 
provided  additional  opportunity  for  work  in  many  fields,  including 
government,  social  work,  education,  psychology,  and  science. 

Every  regular,  full-time  student  must  register  for  a  January  pro- 
gram each  year.  The  degree  requires  successful  completion  of  four 
January  programs,  but  if  the  degree  is  completed  in  less  than  four 
years,  before  the  fall  term  begins,  all  requirements  as  to  January 
programs  will  have  been  fulfilled.  The  student  whose  final  regular 
term  is  in  the  fall  must  take  the  January  program  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

The  transfer  student  who  has  completed  one,  two,  or  three  full 
years  elsewhere  and  transfers  six,  fourteen,  or  twenty-three  courses 
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will  be  considered  to  have  completed  one,  two,  or  three  January 
terms  as  applicable. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Major  in  American  studies,  art,  arts  management,  art  therapy, 
biology,  chemistry,  classical  .languages,  classical  studies,  economics, 
economics-management ,  English,  fine  arts,  French,  German,  history, 
Latin,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  psychology,  religion,  religion- 
philosophy,  sociology,  Spanish. 

Thirty-two  courses  including  a  major,  basic  distribution  re- 
quirements, and  electives  are  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  Four  January  programs  and  four  terms  of  physical  educa- 
tion must  also  be  completed. 

The  major  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  must  include 
six  or  more  courses  as  specified  by  the  department.  The  careful 
selection  of  elective  courses  will  provide  a  foundation  for  a  variety 
of  careers  in  such  areas  as  law,  library  work,  medical  fields,  person- 
nel work,  research,  teaching,  and  social  work.  At  least  six  elective 
courses  of  the  student's  program  must  be  outside  the  major. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  provide  latitude  of  study 
and  allow  flexibility  in  the  programs  of  individual  students.  The 
two  courses  in  English  must  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  and 
the  other  requirements  must  be  completed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  senior  year.  The  individual  program  is  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  student's  interests,  possible  major  and  long- 
range  goals. 

Basic  distribution  requirements: 

English    Two  courses 

Foreign  language 

(classical  or  modern)    Two  or  three  courses 

History   Two  courses 

Social  sciences    Two  courses 

Mathematics  and/or  science   Three  courses 

Fine  arts  One  course 

Philosophy,  religion   One  course 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 
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Notes: 

English 

English  10  and  20  arc  designed  to  meet  the  English  require- 
ment. The  student  who  is  able  to  meet  the  proficiency  standard 
for  the  two  courses  in  English  may  waive  these  courses.  She  may 
not  waive  one  course  only.  Credit  for  English  10  and  20  remains 
tentative  throughout  the  college  program.  Whenever  a  student's 
written  work  shows  that  she  has  not  mastered  the  basic  principles  of 
composition,  she  will  be  required  to  repeat  English    10. 

Foreign  Language 

A  student  must  establish  proficiency  at  the  intermediate  level 
in  a  foreign  language.  The  student  who  begins  a  foreign  language 
to  fulfill  basic  distribution  requirements  must  complete  two  courses 
in  a  classical  language  (the  equivalent  of  Latin  11-12  or  Greek  1  1- 
12)  or  three  courses  in  a  modern  foreign  language  (the  equivalent 
of  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish   10,  20,  30). 

The  student  who  has  had  previous  training  in  the  language  in 
which  she  wishes  to  establish  proficiency  will  be  placed  in  the  proper 
level  course  in  accordance  with  scores  on  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Achievement  Tests,  scores  on  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  Cooperative  Level  M  Tests,  or  appropriate  scores 
on  Greek  or  Latin  tests.  Information  concerning  the  score  ranges  for 
placement  in  each  course  level  may  be  obtained  from  the  Academic 
Dean. 

The  student  who  presents  no  more  than  two  high  school  units 
in  a  modern  foreign  language  and  who  does  not  qualify  for  level  20 
may  enroll  for  credit  in  level  10  of  that  language.  If  a  student  pre- 
sents three  or  more  high  school  units  in  a  modern  foreign  language, 
and  she  is  placed  in  or  enrolls  in  level  10  of  that  language,  she  may 
not  receive  credit. 

Students  readmitted  to  Salem  College  should  be  placed  in  the 
proper  level  course  in  classical  or  modern  foreign  language  in  ac- 
cordance with  performance  in  courses  previously  taken  at  Salem 
College. 

History 

The  history  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing sequences:  History  101,  102;  105.  106;  or  107.  108.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Department,  the  student  may  establish  proficien- 
cy in  one  or  two  terms  of  the  area  chosen  to  meet  the  requirement. 
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Social  Sciences 

The  social  sciences  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  any  two 
courses  selected  from  anthropology  (including  Sociology  130), 
economics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  statistics  (in- 
cluding Sociology  215).  If  proficiency  is  established  for  one  or 
both  courses  the  requirements  will  be  met  accordingly. 

Mathematics  and/or  Science 

The  three  required  courses  in  mathematics  and/or  science  may 
be  selected  from  biology,  chemistry,  computer  science,  mathematics, 
and  physics.* 

Fine  Arts 

The  fine  arts  requirement  may  be  met  through  selected 
courses  in  art,  drama,  home  economics,  music.  These  courses  in- 
clude art  (all  courses  except  Art  100);  drama  (English  110,  203. 
204,  206);  Fine  Arts  276;  Home  Economics  120,  224,  225,  324, 
325;  and  courses  in  basic  music  or  music  history  and  literature.* 

Philosophy-Religion 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Religion- 
Philosophy  will  satisfy  the  philosophy  and  religion  requirement.* 

Physical  Education 

The  physical  education  requirement  is  the  completion  of  four 
terms  to  be  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors 
and  seniors  may  elect  additional  terms.  The  requirement  is  at  least 
one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  team  sports,  individual 
or  dual  sports,  modern  dance,  body  mechanics.  Freshmen  take  field 
hockey  the  first  term  of  their  freshman  year,  after  which  they  choose 
the  activities  they  wish  to  take.  The  required  uniform  must  be  worn. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Major  in  biology,  chemistry,  or  mathematics 

The  degree  programs  which  provide  a  major  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, or  mathematics  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions 

*By    meeting    the    proficiency    standards,    the    student    may    waive    individual 
courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  distribution  requirements. 
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as  biologists,  chemists,  mathematicians,  bacteriologists,  public  health 
workers,  and  technicians  in  laboratories  and  hospitals.  They  provide 
premedical  training  and  preparation  for  professional  careers  in  the 
areas  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  medical  colleges  should  plan 
carefully  with  their  faculty  advisers  and  with  the  Academic  Dean. 
Registration  should  be  made  in  the  junior  year  for  the  Medical 
College  .Admission  Test  o^  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  given  below  vary  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  courses  depending  upon  the  courses  needed  to  sup- 
port the  designated  major.  The  major  requires  a  minimum  of  ten 
courses  and  electives  to  complete  the  thirty-two  courses  necessary 
for  the  degree.  Four  January  programs  and  the  four  terms  of 
physical  education  must  also  be  completed. 

English 

Modern  foreign  language 

Social  sciences,   history 

Fine  arts,  philosophy-religion 

Science,   mathematics 

A.  Physics 

B.  Biology,  chemistry,  mathematics 

a.  For  the  biology  major: 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 

b.  For  the  chemistry  major: 
Mathematics 
( through  Mathematics  102) 

c.  For  the  mathematics  major: 
Chemistry  and/or  biology 
and/or  computer  science 

These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 


Two  courses 

Three  courses 

Two  courses 

One  course 

Two  courses 


Four  courses 
Two   courses 

Four  courses 


Four  courses 


Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the  basic  distribution  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  44. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive 
individual  courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  dis- 
tribution requirements. 
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The  basic  distribution  requirements  should  be  completed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

See  Courses  of  Instruction,  pages  68-75,  for  suggested  pro- 
grams of  study  for  a  major  in  biology  or  chemistry.  The  student 
who  is  considering  both  biology  and  chemistry  as  possible  majors 
is  advised  to  register  for  Biology  10  and  Chemistry  10  in  the  fall 
term  of  the  freshman  year. 

Major  in  medical  technology 

Through  affiliation  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of 
Wake  Forest  University  (since  1941),  and  with  Forsyth  Memorial 
Hospital  (since  1970),  both  located  in  Winston-Salem,  a  program 
in  medical  technology  may  comprise  the  fourth  year  of  the  student's 
program  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  student  may  also 
apply  for  permission  to  enroll  in  an  approved  medical  technology 
program  of  an  institution  not  located  in  Winston-Salem.  Students 
are  advised  that  admission  to  the  fourth  year  programs  is  not  auto- 
matic. Admissions  are  based  upon  competitive  application. 

Approved  programs  in  medical  technology  must  be  recognized 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  by  the  American  Society 
of  Clinical  Pathologists.  Before  beginning  courses  in  medical  tech- 
nology, the  student  must  complete  the  three-year  prescribed  pro- 
gram at  Salem  College,  followed  immediately  by  twelve  months  in 
the  medical  technology  program.  Salem  College  confers  the  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree  when  the  twelve-month  program  is  com- 
pleted. The  graduate  is  eligible  to  take  the  registry  examination 
given  by  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
a  major  in  medical  technology  must  complete  twenty-four  courses, 
three  January  programs,  four  terms  of  physical  education,  and  a 
fourth  year  in  an  approved  school  of  medical  technology.  The  major 
requires  a  minimum  of  six  courses  in  biology  before  the  student 
enters  a  school  of  medical  technology. 

Basic  distribution  requirements: 

English    Two   courses 

Modern  foreign  language  Three  courses 

Social  sciences,  history  .  .    Two  courses 

Fine  arts,  philosophy,  religion  One  course 

Mathematics  (10,  30  or  30,  101)  Two  courses 

Chemistry  (10,  20,  101,  102)  Four  courses 

Physics  (10,  20)    Two  courses 
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Notes: 

Refer  to  the  notes  following  the  basic  distribution  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  page  44. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive 
individual  courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  dis- 
tribution requirements. 

See  the  section  on  biology  in  Courses  of  Instruction  for  a  sug- 
gested program  of  study  for  the  first  three  years. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  medical  technology  program  will  in- 
clude the  equivalent  of  eight  courses  with  two  courses  in  micro- 
biology (including  bacteriology,  mycology,  and  parasitology),  three 
courses  in  clinical  bio-chemistry,  two  courses  in  hematology  and 
clinical  microscopy,  and  one  concerned  with  the  blood  bank  and 
serology. 

The  student  may  continue  in  her  senior  year  to  participate  in 
the  activities  of  Salem  College  as  much  as  her  schedule  and  proximity 
allow.  In  May  or  June  of  the  senior  year,  a  certificate  in  Medical 
Technology  is  presented  by  the  school  of  medical  technology  and 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded  by  Salem  College. 

Major  in   home   economics 

The  program  of  courses  for  the  major  in  home  economics 
places  its  emphasis  on  general  home  economics  and  provides  the 
necessary  background  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  careers 
such  as  commercial  demonstrators,  costume  designers,  interior  de- 
signers, home  economists  in  extension,  or  for  careers  in  retailing, 
dietetics,   or  research. 

The  student  who  plans  to  major  in  home  economics  must 
complete  thirty-two  courses  (including  basic  distribution  require- 
ments and  the  major),  four  January  programs,  and  four  terms  of 
physical  education.  The  major  requires  a  total  of  eight  courses 
and  a  senior  seminar. 

Basic  distribution  requirements: 

*Art  One-half  course 

Chemistry  and  biology  Three  courses 

English  Two  courses 

Foreign  language  Two  courses 

Psychology  One  course 

History  Two   courses 

Economics  One  course 

♦Religion  or  Philosophy  One  course 
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These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  by  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 

*A  major  in  dietetics  requires  one  course  from  Art,  Religion, 
or  Philosophy. 


Notes: 

Refer  to  information  applicable  in  the  notes  following  the 
basic  distribution  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
page  44. 

By  meeting  the  proficiency  standards,  the  student  may  waive 
individual  courses,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  number  of  basic  dis- 
tribution requirements. 

The  basic  distribution  requirements  should  be  completed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Major  in  music  performance  or  in  music  education 

The  program  of  courses  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
provides  a  major  in  music  performance  or  a  major  in  music  educa- 
tion. A  total  of  thirty-two  courses  (including  basic  distribution  re- 
quirements and  the  major),  four  January  programs,  and  four  terms 
of  physical  education  must  be  completed. 

Instruction  in  the  performance  major  (piano,  organ,  harpsi- 
chord, violin,  cello,  harp,  voice)  is  individual  instruction  and  in- 
cludes a  one-hour  lesson  each  week. 

The  major  in  music  education  provides  teacher  training  on 
both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school  levels  and  fulfills  re- 
quirements for  the  North  Carolina  Special  Area  Certificate  in  Music. 

Basic  distribution  requirements: 

Music  Theory  (Courses  numbered 

1-4  and  101-104)    Four  courses 

English  10,  20  Two  courses 

Music  Performance  (10,  20,  110,  120)  Four  courses 

Music  History  (113,  114)  Two  courses 

Ensemble  (150,  160,  170,  180,  190,  or  280)      One  course 
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These  requirements  may  be  met  by  completing  appropriate 
courses  or  b\  establishing  proficiency  in  accordance  with  depart- 
mental standards. 

Notes: 

I  he  courses  which  fulfill  basic  distribution  requirements  should 
be  completed  before  the  junior  year. 

Performance  majors  should  note  additional  required  courses 
which  are  included   in   the  programs   listed  on   page    100. 

Voice  majors  should  elect  modern  language  in  both  the  fresh- 
man  and   sophomore   years. 

The  music  education  major  should  complete  two  courses  in 
mathematics  and  or  science  and  two  courses  in  Histor\  101,  102, 
105.   106.  or   107.   108,  before  the  junior  year. 

The  music  education  major  should  include  the  study  of  Brass 
Instruments  265  and  Woodwind  Instruments  266.  Percussion  Instru- 
ments 267,  and  String   Instruments  268. 

The  organ  major  should  substitute  Church  Music  141-142  for 
ensemble. 

For  a  suggested  program  of  courses  for  the  major  in  perform- 
ance and  the  major  in  music  education  see  Courses  of  Instruction, 
page   1  1  I    and   1  12. 


Academic   Regulations 

Registration 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  a  course,  a  student  must  be 
officially  registered  and  must  have  presented  to  the  instructor  a  card 
of  admission  from  the  Registrar. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  register  at  the  appointed  time.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  the  Registrar  must  be  notified.  The  student  is 
charged  a  fee  of  $10  for  late  registration  and  is  subject  to  the 
appropriate  penalty  and  regulations  of  the  College.  Permission  for 
late  registration  ma\  be  allowed  without  payment  of  the  fee  if  a 
satisfactory  statement  from  a  physician  is  submitted  to  the  Registrar 
b\    the  student. 

A  student  must  report  first  to  the  Comptroller's  Office  for  a 
receipt  to  present  at  registration.  She  then  should  meet  with 
her  faculty  adviser  or  the  Academic  Dean  to  arrange  her  course 
of  study. 
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A  student  may  change  her  program  by  requesting  the  appro- 
priate form  from  the  Registrar  and  following  the  procedure  of  the 
Drop/ Add  Policy. 

Drop/ Add  Policy 

A  student  may  drop  a  course  with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Without  a  grade  —  during  the  first  two  complete  weeks 
of  class. 

2.  With  the  grade  of  Withdrawal  Passing  or  Withdrawal  Fail- 
ing —  after  the  first  two  weeks  and  through  the  eighth  week  of  the 
term.  A  student  will  receive  a  Withdrawal  Passing  or  a  Withdrawal 
Failing  depending  on  her  grade  at  the  time  she  drops  the  course. 

3.  With  an  automatic  grade  of  F  (dropped)  —  after  the  eighth 
week  of  the  term  (unless  excused  from  the  penalty  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Academic  Appeals). 

4.  With  a  Withdrawal  —  at  any  point  during  the  term  pro- 
vided that  the  Sub-Committee  or  the  Dean  excuses  her  on  the  basis 
of  health,  emergency,  etc. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  exercise  these  drop  options  is  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  Academic  Dean. 

A  student  who  has  dropped  a  course  may  add  another  during 
the  first  week  of  the  term.  She  may  add  a  course  during  the  second 
week  with  permission  of  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  instructor.  A 
course  may  not  be  added  after  the  second  week. 


Degree  Requirements 

To  qualify  for  a  degree,  a  student  must  complete  a  total  of 
thirty-two  courses,  four  January  programs,  and  four  terms  of  physi- 
cal education.  A  quality  point  average  of  2.0  on  all  courses  attempted 
at  Salem  College  is  required  for  the  degree. 

A  degree  program  normally  requires  four  years  with  four 
courses  each  term  and  one  January  program  each  academic  year. 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  a  student  must  take  six  of  her  last 
eight  courses  at  Salem. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses  for  graduation  may  complete 
this  requirement  in  summer  school  immediately  following  the  aca- 
demic year. 

The  student  who  enters  as  a  senior  must  complete  a  full  year's 
work  in  residence  at  Salem  College  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  degree. 

A  major  must  be  completed  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  degree  and  of  the  department  which  offers  the  major.  Three 
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term  courses  in  the  major  must  be  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

The  student  who.  after  the  first  three  term  courses  toward 
a  major,  has  failed  to  make  a  2.0  quality  point  average  in  that  work 
forfeits  the  right  to  continue  that  major  unless  permission  is  granted 
by  the  department  concerned. 

The  senior  seminar,  if  offered  in  the  department  of  the  student's 
major,  is  required  of  candidates  for  a  degree.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  counted  in  the  minimum  number  of  courses  required  for  a  major. 

Courses  taken  in  approved  summer  schools  are  applicable  to 
the  degree  in  accordance  with  faculty  regulations  concerning  sum- 
mer courses. 

After  the  student  has  declared  her  major  (normally  at  the 
end  of  her  freshman  year),  her  entire  program,  including  major, 
basic  distribution  requirements,  and  electives,  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  of  the  major. 

No  credit  will   be  given   for  correspondence   courses. 

Advanced  Placement/Credit 

An  entering  freshman  who  has  had  an  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  one  or  more  subjects  may  apply  for  advanced  place- 
ment and/or  credit  if  she  submits  scores  of  four  or  five  on  the 
Advanced  Placement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  These  tests  will  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  department 
of  Salem  College  for  study,  and  each  department  has  the  ultimate 
responsibility  to  determine  the  placement  and/or  credit  to  be 
granted.  Academic  credit  will  not  exceed  two  courses  in  any  one 
subject. 

Proficiency  Examinations 

Courses  which  satisfy  basic  distribution  requirements  may  be 
waived  if  proficiency  standards  are  met,  and  the  total  number  of 
requirements  is  reduced  accordingly.  Proficiency  examinations  may 
include  examinations  and  tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  the  College-Level  Examination  Program,  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  Cooperative  Tests,  other  standardized  tests,  or 
individual  departmental  testing  programs. 

Senior  Seminars  and  Comprehensives 

In  some  departments,  a  Senior  Seminar  is  required  for  the 
major.   It  provides  for  one-half  course  credit. 
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Comprehensive  examinations  may  be  offered  at  the  option  of 
a  department.  The  student  may  choose  whether  or  not  she  wishes 
to  take  such  examinations. 

Teacher  Education 

The  student  who  wishes  to  qualify  for  a  teaching  certificate 
should  make  application  in  the  spring  term  of  the  sophomore  year. 
The  Committee  on  Selection  of  Student  Teachers  will  give  con- 
sideration to  the  intellectual,  physical,  and  personal  qualities  of 
each  applicant,  and  make  appropriate  recommendation.  For  in- 
formation about  requirements  for  certification  in  North  Carolina, 
the  section  on  education  in  the  Courses  of  Instruction  should  be 
consulted. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly  and  promptly. 
The  individual  faculty  member  has  the  right  to  establish  attendance 
regulations  for  his  or  her  classes  and  the  responsibility  to  inform 
students  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  Students  assume  responsi- 
bility for  class  attendance  by  meeting  the  standards  set  by  their 
instructors. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  program  for  each  student  is  four  courses  in  the 
fall  term  and  four  courses  in  the  spring  term.  With  the  approval  of 
her  faculty  adviser  she  may  carry  an  additional  one-quarter  or 
one-half  course  in  any  fall  or  spring  term. 

Students,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty  adviser,  may 
petition  the  Committee  on  Academic  Appeals  for  permission  to 
carry  a  program  above  or  below  the  normal  load. 

The  student  who  holds  a  major  office  in  any  college  organiza- 
tion must  have  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0. 

The  non-degree,  continuing  education  student  who  does  not 
earn  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0  in  any  term  must  reduce  the 
academic  load  in  the  next  term  in  which  she  enrolls. 

Seniors  who  are  enrolled  in  the  senior  seminar  or  who  are 
scheduled  for  a  public  graduating  recital  may  carry  a  minimum  of 
three  courses  in  the  term  in  which  the  seminar  or  recital  is  scheduled. 
A  student  enrolled  in  the  teacher  education  block  program  of  four 
courses  carries  no  additional  work  in  that  term. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  three  courses  (exclusive  of 
senior  seminar)   in  any  one  subject  in  any  term. 
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Auditing  Courses 

Registration  as  an  auditor  permits  a  student  to  enroll  in  a 
course  without  working  for  a  grade  or  credit.  An  auditor  is  expected 
to  attend  class  regularly,  but  may  not  participate  in  class  discussions 
or  activities  unless  invited  to  do  so  by  the  instructor.  The  auditor 
is  not  required  to  take  tests  and  examinations,  and  is  not  usually 
expected  to  submit  papers.  If  the  auditor  properly  fulfills  condi- 
tions expected  by  the  instructor,  a  notation  of  "audit"  is  entered 
in  place  of  a  grade  on  the  instructor's  final  grade  report.  For  the 
regularly  enrolled  student,  this  notation  is  also  entered  on  her 
permanent  record.  An  auditor  who  finds  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
class  attendance  must  formally  drop  the  course. 

Since  an  audit  course  does  not  involve  academic  credit,  it 
may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  credit  courses,  and  it  has  no 
bearing  on  judgments  of  underload  or  overload  for  full-time  students. 
The  full-time  student  may  not  audit  more  than  one  course  each  term, 
and  audit  courses  cannot  be  taken  for  academic  credit  at  a  later  date 
unless  approved  by  the  Academic  Dean.  An  audit  course  may  be 
changed  to  a  credit  course  prior  to  the  normal  deadline  for  adding 
a  new  course,  and  a  credit  course  may  be  changed  to  an  audit 
status  prior  to  the  normal  deadline  for  dropping  a  course. 

Auditors  may  not  register  for  research  courses,  seminars, 
practicums,  workshops,  or  courses  where,  in  the  instructor's  opinion, 
auditing  would  be  inappropriate.  The  final  decisions  for  admittance 
to  the  class  and  for  judgment  of  satisfactory  completion  of  the  audit 
registration  rest  with  the  instructor. 

College  Honors 

All  students  who  have  achieved  a  3.5  average  in  a  given  term 
for  a  study  program  including  at  least  three  course  credits  in  which 
grades  were  given  qualify  for  the  Dean's  List. 

College  graduation  honors  are  awarded  in  accord  with  the  fol- 
lowing graduation  quality  point  average  as  well  as  the  quality  point 
average  for  all  work  attempted  at  Salem: 

Cum  Laude  3.5  -  3.69 

Magna  Cum  Laude  3.7  -  3.89 

Summa  Cum  Laude  3.9  -  4.0 

The  transfer  student  must  have  completed  fourteen  courses 
at  Salem  to  be  eligible  for  College  honors. 

Honors  Program 

A  program  of  honors  provides   a  formal   opportunity  for   in- 
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tense  special  study  under  departmental  guidance. 

The  student  should  apply  to  the  department  in  which  she 
wishes  to  receive  honors.  A  statement  of  program  requirements  is 
available  in  the  Registrar's  office. 

With  departmental  approval,  the  student  who  completes  an 
approved  program  of  honors  study  will  be  graduated  with  honors 
in  that  department. 


Grading  System 

Grades 

Salem  College  use  the  following  system  of  grading: 

A — Exceptional 

B— Good 

C — Average 

D — Passing 

E — Conditional 

I — Incomplete,  grade  deferred 

F — Failure 

The  passing  grade  is  D.  The  quality  point  system  is  as  follows: 
A,  four  quality  points  per  course;  B,  three  quality  points  per  course; 
C,  two  quality  points  per  course;  D,  one  quality  point  per  course; 
E  and  F,  no  quality  points.  The  quality  point  average  is  calculated 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  quality  points  earned  by  the  total 
number  of  courses  attempted. 

By  vote  of  the  faculty,  certain  courses  are  evaluated  as  Pass 
or  Fail.  These  include  Education  341,  343,  345,  and  350;  and  Music 
150,  170,  and  240.  Students  have  the  option  of  registering  on  a 
Pass-Fail  basis  or  a  grade  basis  in  music  performance  other  than 
for  an  instrument  that  is  their  major. 

The  January  programs  are  evaluated  as  Satisfactory,  Unsat- 
isfactory, or  with  Honors.  Each  January  program  must  include 
some  specific  means  of  evaluation  such  as  an  essay,  examination, 
project,  creative  work,  or  other  means  determined  by  the  professor. 

Pass-Fail 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  a  student  may  elect  up  to 
four  courses,  but  no  more  than  one  course  in  a  given  term,  with 
the  stipulation  that  grades  for  these  courses  will  not  be  counted  in 
computing  the  quality  point  ratio.  A  grade  of  Pass  carries  full  aca- 
demic credit;  a  grade  of  Fail  carries  no  academic  credit.  Courses 
selected  for  Pass-Fail  grades  must  be  other  than  those  submitted 
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by  the  student  to  satisfy  basic-distribution  requirements  or  require- 
ments for  the  major.  A  student  may  elect  to  take  a  course  Pass-Fail 
at  any  time  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  class  by  filing  the  appro- 
priate form  with  the  registrar.  After  the  four  week  period,  she  may 
not  change  it  to  a  letter  grade  basis. 

Examinations 

The  final  week  of  the  fall  term  and  of  the  spring  term  is  set 
aside  for  term  examinations  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  faculty  and  the  Committee  on  Self-Scheduled  Examinations. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  according  to  regulations  given  in 
the  section  which  follows.  A  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  for  each  re- 
examination. 

Conditions,  Failures,  and   Incompletes 

/: — Conditional 

A  student  who  receives  an  E  in  a  term  course  is  entitled  to  a 
re-examination.  The  re-examination  grade  is  valued  as  one-third  of 
the  term's  course,  but  if  the  student  fails  to  pass  the  re-examination, 
she  receives  an  F  for  the  course.  An  E  automatically  becomes  an 
F  if  the  re-examination  is  not  taken  at  the  scheduled  time. 

Re-examination  for  term  courses  is  normally  given  within  the 
first  week  of  the  following  term.  A  senior  who  makes  an  E  in  the 
spring  is  entitled  to  one  re-examination  not  later  than  one  week 
after  the  regular  examination  period. 

In  a  continuation  course,  a  grade  of  E  automatically  becomes 
an  F  if  the  course  is  not  continued  in  the  term  immediately  following. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  first  term  of  a  year  course 
may  remove  that  condition  by  making  in  the  second  term  a  grade  of 
C  or  better  in  order  to  raise  her  average  for  the  year  to  a  passing 
grade.  A  student  who  passes  the  second  term  of  a  year  course,  but 
with  a  grade  not  sufficiently  high  to  raise  an  E  of  the  first  term  to  a 
passing  average  for  the  year,  is  entitled  to  a  re-examination  in  the 
fall  on  the  work  of  the  first  term. 

A  student  who  makes  an  E  in  the  second  term  of  a  year  course, 
and  yet  has  passed  in  the  first  term,  is  required  to  take  a  re-examina- 
tion in  the  fall  in  order  to  remove  the  condition  of  the  second  term. 

Re-examinations  in  year  courses  (either  hyphenated  or  comma 
courses)  are  given  only  in  the  fall  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
college  year. 

A  student  who  makes  a  grade  of   F   in   each   term  of  a  year 
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course  is  considered  as  having  failed  the  course.  An  E  in  the  second 
term  does  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  re-examination  if  the  first 
term  of  a  year  course  was  failed. 

F — Failure 

A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  no  credit  can  be  allowed  unless 
the  course  is  repeated  satisfactorily.  If  the  course  is  required,  it  is 
to  be  repeated;  if  the  course  is  elective,  it  may  be  repeated  or 
another  course  may  be  substituted. 

/ — Incomplete 

A  grade  of  I  indicates  that  the  requirements  of  the  course  have 
not  been  completed  for  justifiable  reasons.  The  I  becomes  an  F 
unless  the  work  is  completed  by  the  date  of  the  mid-term  reports 
of  the  term  immediately  following. 

Exceptional  cases  governing  conditions,  failures,  and  incom- 
pletes will  be  considered  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Academic  Ap- 
peals. 


Academic  Standing 


Classification 

Classification  is  determined  at  the  beginning  of  each  fall  term. 
Classification  as  a  sophomore  requires  credit  for  a  minimum  of  six 
courses  with  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.5.  Junior  classifi- 
cation requires  a  minimum  of  fourteen  courses  with  a  cumulative 
quality  point  average  of  1.7.  Senior  classification  requires  the  comple- 
tion of  all  basic  distribution  requirements  and  the  completion  of 
twenty-three  courses  with  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  2.0. 

Academic  Probation 

Conditions  of  probation  are  based  on  the  quality  point  average 
of  one  term  only.  If  a  student  is  on  academic  probation  for  two  con- 
secutive terms  and  fails  to  earn  a  quality  point  average  high  enough 
to  remove  her  from  probation  by  the  end  of  the  academic  year  in 
which  the  second  probation  occurs,  she  is  automatically  excluded 
unless  special  exception  is  made  by  the  faculty. 

The  student  who  is  on  academic  probation  may  not  hold  a 
major  office  while  on  probation. 
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Exclusion 

Freshmen  must  pass,  in  the  college  year,  at  least  five  term 
courses  with  1.2  cumulative  quality  point  average.  Sophomores  and 
second-year-college  students  must  have  credit  for  eleven  courses  at 
the  end  of  the  year  with  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.5. 
Juniors  and  third-year-college  students  must  have  credit  for  seven- 
teen courses  at  the  end  o\'  the  year  with  a  quality  point  average  of 
1.7.  Seniors  and  fourth-year-college  students  must  have  credit  for 
twenty-four  courses  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  quality  point 
average  of  1.8. 

A  student  who  fails  to  meet  the  above  minimum  requirements 
automatically  excludes  herself  from  college  unless  special  exception 
is  made  by  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  has  been  excluded  as  a  result  of  academic  pro- 
bation may  apply  for  re-admission  after  one  or  more  terms  or  se- 
mesters of  academic  work  at  an  accredited  institution. 

Statement  of  Credits 

One  full  statement  of  courses  and  credit  recorded  for  each 
student  registered  at  Salem  College  will  be  furnished  without  charge. 
Additional  transcripts  will  be  made  only  upon  receipt  of  a  fee  of 
one  dollar. 

Dismissal/Withdrawal 

A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  granted  to  any 
student  in  good  standing  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  Salem 
College.  Students  withdrawing  are  required  to  fill  out  a  written  form 
in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  request,  at  any  time,  the  with- 
drawal of  a  student  who  does  not  maintain  the  required  standards 
of  scholarship,  whose  presence  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  con- 
duct of  the  student  body,  or  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  College 
physician,  could  not  remain  without  danger  to  her  own  health  or  the 
health  of  others. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  discipline,  suspend,  or  expel 
a  student  for  conduct  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Salem  College. 

Summer  Courses 

Salem  College  will  assist  students  in  planning  courses  in  ap- 
proved summer  schools.  Before  enrolling  in  a  summer  school  course, 
the  student  must  obtain  approval  of  the  proposed  course  from  the 
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head  of  the  department  concerned  at  Salem  College  and  from  the 
Academic  Dean. 

The  Salem  College  student  who  plans  summer  study  abroad 
must  observe  the  regulations  that  apply  to  summer  school  work  in 
the  United  States  and  should  work  out  her  program  of  study 
through  advance  consulation  with  the  Academic  Dean. 

In  summer  school  work,  four  semester  hours  will  be  inter- 
preted as  equivalent  to  one  term  course.  For  example,  if  a  student 
earns  six  semester  hours  in  a  summer  session,  she  will  be  given  credit 
for  one  and  a  half  term  courses.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
student's  faculty  adviser  and  the  department  to  which  the  summer 
school  course  applies  to  determine  whether  the  course  satisfies  the 
needed  content  requirement. 

No  more  than  six  semester  hours  may  be  earned  in  a  six  week 
session  of  summer  school,  or  nine  semester  hours  in  nine  weeks, 
or  twelve  semester  hours  in  a  twelve  weeks.  A  grade  of  C  or  above 
must  be  obtained  to  receive  credit  for  a  summer  school  course. 

Credit  will  be  granted  for  summer  school  work  at  another 
institution  only  when  the  grade  is  the  equivalent  of  a  C  grade  or 
better  at  Salem  College.  The  right  to  examine  a  student  on  the  work 
pursued  at  summer  school  is  reserved.  Transcripts  from  the  summer 
school  must  be  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  before  credit  will 
be  given. 

A  senior  who  lacks  two  courses  for  graduation  may  complete 
this  requirement  in  summer  school  immediately  following  the  aca- 
demic year. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  individual  instruction  in  music 
during  the  summer  months.  Credit  may  be  earned  to  the  extent  of  a 
one-quarter  or  a  one-half  course. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  primarily  for  fresh- 
men; those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are  primarily  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores;  those  numbered  from  200  through  299 
are  primarily  for  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors;  those  numbered 
300  through  399  are  open  to  seniors  only,  unless  special  permission 
is  granted.  Odd-numbered  courses  indicate  work  offered  in  the  fall 
term  and  even-numbered  courses  indicate  work  offered  in  the  spring 
term.  Course  numbers  which  are  multiples  of  ten  may  be  offered  in 
either  the  fall  or  spring  term. 

Course  numbers  which  are  hyphenated  indicate  that  the  courses 
of  the  two  terms  form  a  unit  and  cannot  be  taken  separately.  Num- 
bers separated  by  a  comma  mean  that  the  course  is  divisible  and 
that  the  first  half  may  be  taken  separately.  Admission  to  the  second 
half  of  a  divisible  course  is  granted  only  when  all  the  prerequisites 
have  been  met. 

The  schedule  of  classes  provides  for  class  meetings  Monday 
through  Friday.  If  the  number  of  class  meetings  per  week  is  not 
indicated,  the  class  is  expected  to  meet  three  times  per  week.  Courses 
in  this  catalogue  and  the  class  schedule  may  be  changed  if  necessary. 

Interdepartmental — American  Studies 

Professors  Byers,  Gossett;  Associate  Professors  Clauss,  Jordan, 
Thomas,  Thompson;  Assistant  Professors  Griffin,  Harris. 

The  Departments  of  Art,  English,  History-Political  Science, 
Sociology-Economics,  and  Religion-Philosophy  offer  an  interdisci- 
plinary major  in  American  studies.  This  major,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American  Studies  teaching  faculty,  emphasizes  a  broad 
approach  to  the  values  and  institutions  of  American  society. 

The  major  in  American  studies  requires  thirteen  and  one-half 
courses  (see  appropriate  department  listing  for  course  description). 

Courses  required  are: 

History   105,   106.  United  States  History. 

English  293,  294.  American  Literature. 

History  203.  Early  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History. 

or  204.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  since  1865. 
Sociology  220.  Social  Stratification. 

or  230.  Sex  Roles  in  Modern  Society. 
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Art  263.  American  Art. 

Religion  240.  Religion  in  America. 

American  Studies  270.  Internship  in  American  Studies. 

Internships    in    cither    restoration    work    or    museum    work    may    be 
taken  at  Old  Salem.   Reynold  a   House,  or  MESDA.  An  equivalent 
type  of  internship  program  may  be  taken  as  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Studies  faculty. 
The  internship  is  graded   Pass/ Fail. 
American  Studies  390  (Senior  Seminar). 

The  additional  four  courses  necessary  to  complete  the  major  are 
to  be  selected  from  the  following  list  of  courses  at  Salem  College: 

Art  243,  244.  Modern  Art. 

Economics  120.  Introduction  to  Microeconomics. 

Economics  130.  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics. 

English  206.  American   Film. 

English   295.  Southern   Eiterature. 

English  297.  Twentieth-century  American  Novel. 

English  299.  Twentieth-century  American  Poetry. 

Fine  Arts  276.  The  Fine  Arts  in  America. 

History  230.  American  and   British  Women. 

History  203,  204.  (either,  if  not  selected  as  a  required  course). 

History  219.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.S. 

History  220.  Problems  in  American  Diplomatic  History. 

History  259,  260.  American  Constitutional  History. 

Home  Economics  324.  History  of  World  Furniture. 

Political  Science   120.  American  Government. 

Sociology   110.  Social  Problems. 

Sociology  220.  (if  not  selected  as  a  required  course). 

Sociology  230.  (if  not  selected  as  a  required  course). 

Sociology   280.   Urban  Community. 

Conference  and  Honors  courses. 

Suitable  Wake  Forest  courses  may  be  substituted  in  the  elective 
category,  with  approval  of  the  American  studies  faculty. 

Department  of  Art 

Professor  Mangum,  Chairman;  Professor  Shewmake;  Assistant 
Professor  Griffin;  Instructors   Flanery,   Lackey -Zachmann. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Art  are  designed  to  provide 
a  background  in  as  many  different  phases  of  art  as  possible.  Equal 
emphasis  is  placed  on  art  history  and  studio  art.  Each  student  is 
expected  to  declare  her  area  of  concentration  in  art  history  or  studio 
art  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

All  art  majors  are  required  to  take  Art  100,  Art  121,  Art  122, 
and   Art   390.    Above   this   level    a   major   requires   five    additional 
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courses  in  either  studio  art  or  art  history.  Courses  in  the  student's 
area  of  concentration  must  be  chosen  under  the  guidance  of  her 
advisor. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  list  of  courses  for  the  two  areas 
of  concentration: 

Art  History  Studio  Art 

Art  245,  Renaissance  Art  245,  Renaissance 

Painting,  1300-1550.  Painting,  1300-1550 

Art  246,  European  Painting         Modern  Art,  243,  244 
and  Sculpture,   1550-1750         Art  111,   112,  Drawing 

Art  247,  European  Painting         Art   113,   114,  Painting 
and  Sculpture,   1750-1900  Art  211,  212,  Sculpture 

Modern  Art,  243,  244  Art  233,  234,  Ceramics 

Non-Western  Art  Art  235,  236,  Printmaking 

Japan  140,  China  150 

An  exhibit  of  work  or  a  thesis  in  art  history  is  required  of 
each  major  at  the  end  of  her  senior  year. 

The  student  concentrating  in  studio  art  may  also  obtain  a 
teaching  certificate  in  art  by  taking  Art  100,  Education  202  (Art), 
Art  121,  122  and  two  courses  selected  from  Art  113,  114,  Art  211, 
212,  Art  233,  234,  Home  Economics  224,  225. 

A  major  in  Art  Therapy  offers  a  background  of  studies  which 
will  enable  a  student  to  work  in  the  field  of  mental  health  with 
therapeutic  techniques  designed  to  be  used  with  a  broad  spectrum 
of  mental  health  problems. 

All  majors  in  Art  Therapy  are  required  to  take  Art  100,  Art 
121,  Art  122,  Art  210,  Art  220,  Art  310,  Art  390,  Psychology  10, 
Psychology  100,  Psychology  140,  Psychology  150,  and  one  course 
from  each  of  the  following  pairs.  Art  111  or  112,  Art  211  or  212, 
Art  113  or  114,  Art  233  or  234,  Art  235  or  Art  236. 

Art  History 

121,  122.  Survey  of  Western  Art  Two  courses 

History  and  interpretation  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  the 
West  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Lectures  with  slides.  Three 
meetings  per  week.  Mangum 

140.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  Japan  One  course 

Japanese  art  from  the  beginning  of  its  civilization  through  the  eighteenth 
century,  including  sculpture,  painting,  ceramics,  and  print-making. 

Griffin 

150.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  China  One  course 

Chinese  art  from  prehistoric  through  the  Ching  Dynasty  including 
sculpture,   painting,   ceramics,   and   bronzes.  Griffin 
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200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  lie  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any 
one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  art  or 
permission  of  the  department. 

231.  Ancient  Art  One  course 
Architecture,  city  planning,  sculpture,  painting,  and  related  arts  from 
the  beginning  oi  civilization  in  the  Near  East  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  the  visual  arts  to  other  aspects 
o\'  intellectual  history.   Prerequisite:  Art    121   or   122. 

Not  offered    1978-79.  Staff 

232.  Medieval  Art  One  course 
Architecture,  city  planning,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  beginnings 
o\  the  Christian  era  until  the  Renaissance.  Emphasis  upon  the  relation- 
ship of  the  visual  arts  to  other  aspects  of  intellectual  history.  Pre- 
requisite: Art   121  or  1 22  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Not  offered  1978-79.  Staff 

243   Early  Modern  Art  One  course 

Early  movements  in  modern  art:  impressionism,  cubism,  symbolism, 
dada  and  expressionism.  Griffin 

244.  Late  Modern  Art  One  course 

Art  movements  from  the  lc>3()'s  to  the  present  including:  surrealism, 
abstract    expressionism,    minimal    art.    pop.    post    painterly,    and    realism. 

Griffin 

245.  Renaissance  Painting  1300-1550  One  course 
The  development  of  form  and  content  in  painting  from  the  rebirth  of 
Humanism  to  the  Reformation.  Accent  on  Giotto,  Mantega.  Breughel, 
and  Giorgione.  Prerequisite:  Art    121   or   122.  Shewmake 

246.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1550-1750  One  course 
Baroque  and  Rococo  art  in  Spain,  Italy.  France.  Holland,  and  Flanders 
including  works  by  Bernini.  Velasquez.  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Vermeer. 
Prerequisite:   Art    121    or    122.  Griffin 

247.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1750-1900  One  course 
Art  in  Europe  with  analysis  of  various  movements:  Neoclassicism,  Ro- 
manticism. Realism,  and  Impressionism,  including  works  by  David, 
Ingres,   Turner,    Delacroix,    and    Monet.    Prerequisite:    Art    121    or    122. 

Griffin 

250.  Art  and  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era  One  course 

Selected  works  of  art  and  music  in  Europe  and  America  from  1800  to 
1850  as  they  reflect  the  taste  and  outlook  of  that  period.  Comparative 
analysis  of  works  of  the  preceding  period  and  of  the  influence  of  Ro- 
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manticism  on  the  art  and  music  of  subsequent  periods  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.         Mangum  and  Wurtele 

251.  Expressionism  One  course 

The  visual  arts  (painting,  sculpture,  film,  dance)  which  deal  with  psycho- 
logical themes.  Particular  emphasis  on  developments  in  those  media  since 
the  Post-Impressionist  period.  Prerequisite:  Art  121  or  122  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Mangum 

253.  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Sculpture  One  course 

Developments  in  western  sculpture  since  1800  with  emphasis  on  the 
contributions  of  Rodin,  Rosso,  Mailloe,  Matisse,  Brancusi,  Lehmbruck, 
Lipchitz,  Moore,  Arp,  Gonzales,  and  Calder.  Mangum 

263.  American  Art  One  course 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

Griffin 


Studio  Art 

100.  Principles  of  Design  One-half  or  one  course 

The  execution  on  paper  of  black  and  white  works  in  various  media. 
Emphasis  on  drawing  from  the  model  and  studying  the  principles  of  de- 
sign for  flat  surfaces.  Three  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus 
outside  assignments.  (A  one-half  course  will  satisfy  the  requirement  for 
majors  in  home  economics.)  Shewmake 

111,  112.  Drawing  Two  courses 

Drawing  and  composition  in  various  media.  Special  attention  to  life  and 
landscape  subject  matter.  Lackey-Zachmann 

113.  Painting  One  course 
Painting  in  oils  and  acrylics  with  emphasis  on  landscape.  Historical 
and  contemporary  approaches  to  landscape  painting  will  be  explored. 
One  lecture,  two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  as- 
signments. Prerequisite:  Art  100,   111,  or  112.  Mangum 

114.  Painting  One  course 
Painting  and  composition  introducing  oils,  acrylics,  and  other  media. 
Individual   criticism.    Prerequisite:   Art    100,    111,    112,   or   equivalent. 

Shewmake 

202.  Fine  and  Practical  Arts  One-half  course 

See  Education  202  for  description.  Required  for  the  teaching  certificate 
in  art.  Lackey-Zachmann 

211.  Sculpture  One  course 

Three-dimensional  form  with  projects  in  clay  and  plaster  casting.  In- 
troduction to  historical  and  contemporary  sculpture.  One  lecture,  two 
three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  assignments.  Prerequisite: 
Art  100,  111,  112,  or  equivalent.  Mangum 
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212.  Sculpture  One  course 
Direct  modeling,  carving,  and  construction  techniques  in  plaster  and 
wood.  Studs  ol  historical  and  contemporary  uses  of  these  media.  One 
lecture,  two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week,  plus  outside  assign- 
ments.  Prerequisite:  Art    100,    111.    112.  or  equivalent.  Mangum 

213,  214.  Advanced  Painting  Two  courses 
Advanced  work  in  painting,  drawing,  and  composition.  Various  painting 
processes  are  introduced,  including  mixed  techniques  and  collage.  Nine 
hours  of  studio  work  per  week,  plus  outside  assignments.  Prerequisite: 
Art    113,   I  14  or  equivalent.  Staff 

233,  234.  Ceramics  Two  courses 

The  use  of  ceramic  materials.  Instruction  in  the  techniques  of  coil,  slab, 
and  wheel  methods  of  producing  pottery  and  terra  cotta  sculpture.  Pre- 
requisite:  Art    100  or  the  equivalent.  Flancry 

235.  Etching  One  course 

Various  intaglio  processes  including  hard  and  soft  ground,  aquatint, 
engraving,  and  mono-printing.  Two  three-hour  studio  periods  per  week, 
plus  outside  assignments.   Prerequisite:  Art    100,    111.   112.  or  equivalent. 

Shewmake 

236.  Color  I'rintmaking  One  course 
Various  relief  and  intaglio  processes  for  color  printmaking,  including 
linoleum  and  woodcuts,  etchings  and  collographs.  Prerequisite:  Art  100, 
1  1  1 .  or   112.  or  equivalent.  Shewmake 

240.  Film  Making  One-half  course 

Film  making  as  an  art  form.  Students  will  approach  the  making  of 
movies  as  an  artist  approaches  a  canvas,  rather  than  as  a  method  of 
providing  entertainment.  Some  attention  will  he  paid  to  film  as  a  method 
of  documentation.  One  lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art   100  or  permission  of  instructor.  Shewmake 

Honors  290.  Independent  and 

Directed  Study  in  Art  One  or  two  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  art.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a  maximum 
of  two  courses,  no  more  than  one  in  any  term.  Staff 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Concentrated  studies  in  art  history  and  studio  art.  Required  of  all  majors 
in  the  department.  Griffin.  Mangum.  Shewmake 

Art  Therapy 

210.  History  of  Art  Therapy  One  course 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  Art  Therapy  as  a  discipline,  emphasizing 
outstanding  programs  and  leaders  in  the  field.  Staff 
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220.  Methods  of  Art  Therapy  One  course 

Practical   application  of  proven  art  techniques   applied   to  a   variety  of 
medical  problems.  Staff 

310.  Art  Therapy  Practicum  One  course 

Supervised   study   of  practical   application   of   art   therapy   in   a   clinical 
setting.  Staff 

Interdepartmental — Arts  Management 

The  Arts  Management  course  is  an  interdisciplinary  offering 
directed  toward  a  broad  spectrum  of  job  possibilities  within  the 
relatively  specialized  area  of  non-profit  organizations.  Arts  ad- 
ministration is  philosophically  distinct  from  general  business  adminis- 
tration and  is  best  served  by  those  with  a  deep  love  of  the  arts  and  a 
broad  understanding  of  Western  history  and  culture,  combined  with 
strong  leadership  capability. 

During  the  undergraduate  years  particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  gaining  historical  perspective  with  which  to  understand 
cultural  flow  and  the  artistic  expressions  of  different  periods. 
Histories  of  art.  music,  dance,  theater,  and  western  civilzation  will 
be  basic  to  the  concepts  of  artistic  literacy.  Other  histories  and 
basic  management  courses  will  be  of  equal  value.  The  opportunity 
to  cultivate  these  understandings  in  direct  experience  with  the 
contemporary  arts  world  will  be  fulfilled  by  the  rich  internship 
experiences  offered  by  the  Winston-Salem  and  North  Carolina  arts 
organizations. 

For  a  major  in  Arts  Management  each  student  is  required  to 
take  fourteen  courses: 

Historical 

History  101,  102 — Survey  of  Modern  Civilization 

Two  courses 
plus  six  courses  from  the  following: 
Art  121,  122 — Survey  of  Western  Art  Two  courses 

English  203,  204 — Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  Drama 

Two  courses 
Music  113,  114 — History  of  Music  Two  courses 

Music  100 — Survey  of  Music  Literature  One  course 

Dance  160,  260 — Dance  History  (NCSA)       Two  courses 

Managerial 

Sociology  250 — Organization  Behavior  and  Management 

One  course 
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Economics    120 — Introduction   to  Microeconomics 


Management  100 — Business  and  Society 
Management   220 — Business   Law 
Independent 

Study  200 — Arts  Management  Internship 
One  additional  management  course 


One  course 
One  course 
One  course 

One  course 


Department  of  Biology 

Chairman;  Professor  Edwards;  Assistant  Professor  Nohlgren; 

Laboratory  Instructor  Longino. 

The  study  of  the  biological  science  enables  the  student  to  un- 
derstand better  the  living  world  of  which  she  is  a  part  and  to  secure 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  concepts  con- 
cerning living  organisms,  both  plant  and  animal. 

Courses  that  are  suggested  to  be  used  to  fulfill  the  basic 
distribution  requirement  in  science  are  Biology  10,  50,  112,  114, 
and  1  18.  Biology  10  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  com- 
plete eight  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology  10,  113,  116. 
311,  and  390.  Two  courses  in  general  chemistry  (Chemistry  10 
and  20)   are  also  required. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  ten  courses  for  the  major,  including  Biology 
10,  113,  116,  311,  and  390,  and  should  note  the  following  sug- 
gested program  of  study: 


Irishman  Year 

English   10,  20 
Language  or 

Mathematics 
Biologv    10.   112, 
or   1  14 


Two  courses 
Two  courses 
Two  courses 


Chemistry   10  and  20       Two  courses 


Sophomore  Year 
Biologv    112,    113. 

114   or    116 
Language   or 

Mathematics 
Chemistry    101,    102 
Social  Sciences, 

History  or  Language 


Three  courses 

Two  courses 
Two  courses 


Junior  Year 

Biology    113.  213.  and  Two  or 

electives  three  courses 

Physics   10,  20  Two  courses 

Fine    Arts.    Philosophy. 

Religion  or  Language  One  course 
Social  Sciences, 

History  One   or   two   courses 

Electives  One  or  two  courses 


Senior  Year 

Biolocv  311. 

390 
Biolocv  electises 


One  course       Electives 


One  and 

one-half  courses 

Two  and 

one-half  courses 

Four  courses 
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The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a 
major  in  medical  technology  must  complete  six  courses  for  the  major, 
including  Biology  10,  113,  118,  213,  and  two  of  the  following:  112, 
214,  or  216,  and  should  note  the  following  program  of  study  for 
the  twenty-four  courses  preceding  entrance  in  a  school  of  medical 
technology: 

Freshman  Year  Junior  Year 

Biology  10,  118    Two  courses  Biology  213   and   112, 

Chemistry  10,  20 Two  courses  214  or  216   Two  courses 

English  10,  20   Two  courses  Chemistry  205  or 

Math  10,  20  or  30,  Elective   One  course 

101;  or  Modern  Physics  10,  20    Two  courses 

Foreign  Language    .      Two  courses       Electives   Three  courses 

The    typical    program    of    the    senior 

year  in  an  approved  school  of  med- 

Sophomore  Year  ical  technology  will  probably  include 

Biology   113   and   112,  tne    equivalent    of    eight    courses    in 

214  or  216   '      Two  courses       the   following: 

Chemistry   101,    102    .      Two  courses  Clinical    Microscopy    (includes   he- 

Modern  Foreign  matology,    urinalysis,   etc.) 

Language  or  Math  Microbiology     (includes     bacterio- 

10,  20  or  30,  101   .  .  .  Two  courses  logy,    mycology,    serology,    and 

Electives    Two  courses  parasitology) 

Clinical  Chemistry  or  Biochemistry 
Blood  Bank 

10.  Principles  of  Biology  One  course 

The  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on  general  principles,  including 
biochemistry,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  cytology,  classical  and  molecu- 
lar genetics,  development,  ecology,  and  evolution.  Three  lectures,  one 
two-hour  laboratory  Edwards,   Nohlgren 

50.  Human  Ecology  One  course 

Designed  for  non-majors  (available  only  as  elective  credit  for  majors 
in  biology).  Seeks  to  relate  the  basic  principles  of  ecology  to  human 
beings.  Consideration  of  such  problems  as  world  population,  limited 
resources  such  as  food,  minerals  and  fossil  fuels,  pollution  and  waste 
disposal,  land  use  and  conservation,  and  potential  solutions  to  such 
problems.  Human  ecology  will  not  substitute  for  Biology  116  for  biology 
majors.  Prerequisite:  Biology  10  or  equivalent  or  in  the  case  of  special 
students,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Staff 

112.  General  Zoology  One  course 
Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  major  animal  phyla  with 
emphasis  on  the  basic  principles  of  animal  dissection,  observation,  and 
experimental  problems.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology   10.  Edwards 

113.  Genetics  One  course 
Principles  of  genetics,  including  an  examination  of  gene  chemistry  and 
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function,  transmission  genetics  and  cytogenetics,  mutation,  develop- 
mental and  population  genetics.  The  laboratory  consists  of  experiments 
\sith  Drosophila,  Ascobolus,  bacteria,  and  bacteriophage.  Three  lectures, 
one  three-hour  laboratory,  Prerequisite:  Biology  10.  Edwards 

1 14.  General  Botany  One  course 
The  structure  and  function  ol  plants  with  emphasis  on  angiosperms. 
Designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  survey  of  the  plant  activ- 
ities.  Cirowth.  differentiation,  nutrition,  and  reproduction  are  studied  in 
representative  members  of  the  major  divisions.  Three  lectures,  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.   Prerequisite:   Biolog)    10.  Staff 

116.  Ecology  One  course 

The  principles  underlying  the  interrelations  of  groups  of  organisms  with 
their  environments,  including  the  population,  community,  ecosystem, 
and  biosphere  levels  o(  organization.  The  laboratory  includes  studies  of 
the  different  levels  ol  integration,  with  extended  field  trips  to  the  seashore 
and  the  mountains.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  10.  Staff 

115.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  One  course 
Basic  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  func- 
tion o\  the  integumentary,  skeletal,  articular,  muscular,  nervous,  circu- 
lator), respiratory,  digestive,  excretory,  endocrine,  and  reproductive 
systems.  Anatomy  by  dissection  and  experimental  concepts  o\  physiology 
are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour.  Prerequisite: 
Biology   10.  Nohlgren 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
studv  may  be  taken  for  a  total  oi  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one 
term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Previous  studv  in  biology  or 
permission    of   the    department. 

211.  Plant  Morphology  One  course 
A  comparative  studs  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  morphology,  anatomy, 
and  phylogcny.  Culturing  and  growing  techniques  are  taught  in  the  lab- 
oratory in  addition  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  plants.  Three  lectures. 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Ottered  in  1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  1  14  or  permission  of  instructor.  Staff 

212.  Plant  Taxonomy  One  course 
The  morphology,  classification,  nomenclature,  and  systematics  of  the 
seed  plants  with  emphasis  upon  orders  and  families.  The  laboratory 
stresses  the  collection  and  identification  of  specimens  from  the  local 
spring   flora.    Field   trips   are   taken   to   the   different   vegetative   provinces 
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of  the  Carolinas,  including  extended  trips  to  the  seashore  and  the  moun- 
tains. Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  1979-80 
and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Biology  114  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Staff 

213.  Microbiology  One  course 
The  more  important  groups  of  microorganism:  the  bacteria,  yeasts, 
molds,  blue-green  algae,  rickettsiae,  viruses,  and  protozoa.  Emphasis  on 
morphology,  taxonomy,  and  -activities  of  selected  members  of  each 
group,  including  topics  on  control  of  microorganisms,  disease  relation- 
ship, and  applied  microbiology.  Three  lectures,  two  two-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  113  or  permission  of  instructor.  Nohlgren 

214.  Animal  Embryology  One  course 
The  principles  of  animal  embryology,  both  descriptive  and  experimental 
aspects,  with  emphasis  on  mollusk,  echinoderm,  amphibian,  avian,  and 
mammalian  development  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Three  lectures,  one 
three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite:   Biology    112   or   permission   of  instructor.  Edwards 

216.  Histology  One  course 

The  microscopical  and  ultrastructural  characteristics  of  cells,  inter- 
cellular substances,  tissues  and  organs,  with  emphasis  upon  the  func- 
tional implications  of  structure.  Throughout  the  course  the  principles 
of  efficient  microscopy  are  stressed.  The  preparation  of  tissues  for  light 
and  electron  microscopy  is  also  discussed  and  demonstrated.  Three 
lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate 
years.  Prerequisite:  Biology  112  or  permission  of  instructor.  Staff 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one 
discussion  period  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These  are  typically 
junior-senior  electives  with  a  minimum  prerequisite  of  Biology  10, 
although  exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  instructor  for  unusually 
well-motivated  students. 

240.  Human  Genetics  246.  Developmental  Biology 

241.  Animal  Physiology  247.  Animal  Behavior 

242.  Plant  Physiology  248.  Radiation  Biology 

243.  Biochemical  Genetics  249.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

244.  Immunology  250.  Invertebrate  Biology 

245.  Population  Ecology  251.  Evolutionary  Theory 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Biology  One  to  four 

courses 
Independent  study  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open 
to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  biology  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
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maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  two 
courses.  Staff 

311.  Evolution  One  course 

A  study  of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  including  a 
critical  analysis  ol  the  Origin  ot  Species,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
modern  theory  uith  emphasis  on  the  mechanisms  involved.  A  term  paper 
is  required.  Three  lecture-discussions.  Prerequisite:  Biology  113  and  116 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Edwards,  Chase 

390  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Fundamental  problems  in  the  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on 
current  research.  Open  only  to  seniors  for  credit,  but  sophomores  and 
juniors  are  encouraged  to  audit  the  course.  Staff 


Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

Assistant  Professor  Pate,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

The  chemistry  curriculum  strives  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  modern  theories  of  the  science  and  to  familiarize  her  with  the 
basic  laboratory  techniques   which   are  fundamental   to  its   practice. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  com- 
plete six  courses  for  the  major  in  addition  to  Chemistry  10  and  20 
and  must  include  Chemistry   101.   102,   105,   106,   107,  and  390. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  eight  courses  beyond  Chemistry  20  for  the 
major  and  must  include  Chemistry  101,' 102,  105,  106,  107,  209, 
210,  211,  212,  and  390. 

The  following  program  of  study  is  suggested: 


Freshman  )'<<ir 
Chemistry    10,   20 
English    10,    20 
Mathematics  30,    101 
Language 

Sophomore  Year 
Chemistry  101.   102 
Chemistrv   105,   106 
Physics   10,  20 
Mathematics    102 
Language 

Fine  Arts.   Philosophy, 
Religion 

Chemistry 


Two  courses 
Two  courses 
Two  courses 
Two   courses 


Two  courses 
One  course 

Two  courses 
One  course 
One   course 


Junior  Year 
Chemistrv    107.   and 

204 
Chemistry  211.  212 
History,  Social  Science 
Electives 


Two  courses 
Two  courses 
Two  courses 
Four  courses 


Senior  Year 
Chemistrv    211. 
107  and  204 
Chemistry  Elective 
Electives 


One    course       Chemistry   390 


12  or 

Two  courses 

One  course 

Four  and 

one-half  courses 

One-half  course 


10,  General  Chemistry  One  course 

Fundamentals   of   atomic    and    molecular    structure,    gas   laws,    and    stoi- 
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chiometry.  Three  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Pate 

20.  General  Chemistry  One  course 

Chemical  reactions,  equilibria,  and  thermodynamics.  Three  lectures,  one 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry   10.  Pate 

50.  Modern  Chemistry  and  Society  One  course 

Selected  topics  which  illustrate  modern  chemistry  and  its  role  in  society. 
Not  included  in  the  major.  Three  lectures.  Staff 

101.  Organic  Chemistry  One  course 
The  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds.  Structural  theory  and  reaction 
mechanisms  in  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Three  lectures,  one 
discussion.    Prerequisite:    Chemistry    20.  Miller 

102.  Organic  Chemistry  One  course 
Continuation  of  Chemistry  101.  Three  lectures,  one  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry   101.  Miller 

105.  Separations  and  Identifications  Laboratory  One-half  course 
Modern  methods  of  analytical  chemistry  applied  to  organic  and  inor- 
ganic systems.  Various  techniques  including  extraction,  distillation,  chro- 
matography, volumetric  and  gravimetric  analysis,  spectrometry,  and 
spectroscopy.  One  lecture,  one  laboratory.  Prerequisite  or  simultaneous 
enrollment:  Chemistry   101.  Miller 

106.  Separations  and  Identifications  Laboratory  One-half  course 
Continuation  of  Chemistry  105  including  identification  of  unknown 
organic  compounds  using  classical  methods  as  well  as  infrared  and 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy.  One  lecture,  one  laboratory. 
Prerequisite   or  simultaneous   enrollment:   Chemistry    102.  Miller 

107.  Solutions  One  course 
Chemical  equilibria  and  solubility.  Three  lectures.  Offered  in  the  spring 
term    1979  and  alternate  years.   Prerequisite:   Chemistry   20.  Pate 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  In- 
dependent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  chemistry  or  permission 
of  the  department. 

204.  Synthetic  Methods  One  course 

Preparation  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds.  Use  of  the  chemical 
literature.  Two  lectures,  two  laboratories.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  al- 
ternate years.   Prerequisite:  Chemistry    106.  Staff 
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205.  Biochemistr\  One  course 

Modern  biochemistry  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  chemical  prop- 
erties nt  biologically  important  molecules  and  on  the  reaction  and 
metabolism.  Four  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry   102  and  Biology   10. 

Miller 

208.  Spectroscopy  One  Course 
Basic  principles  of  ultras  iolet.  infrared,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance. 
and  mass  spectroscop)  and  their  use  in  the  identification  of  organic 
compounds.  Three  lectures.  Offered  in  1  *■>  7 l  J  -  S  ( ) .  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
102.  Miller 

209.  Physical  Methods  Laboratory  One-hall  course 
Methods  of  biochemical  analysis  including  spectroscopy,  chromatography. 
polarimetry  and  electrophoresis.   Prerequisite:  Chemistry    106.  Staff 

210.  Physical  Methods  Laboratory  One-half  course 
A  continuation  oi  Chemistry  209  with  emphasis  on  electrochemistry 
and   instrumentation.    Prerequisite:   Chemistry    209.  Staff 

211.  Physical  Chemistry  One  course 
Thermodynamics,  gas  laws,  ami  colligative  properties.  Three  lectures. 
Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Four  chemistry 
courses.    Physics   20,   and    Mathematics    102.  Pate 

212.  Physical  Chemistry  One  course 
Kinetics,  statistical  and  quantum  mechanics.  Three  lectures.  Offered  in 
1978-79   and   alternate   years.    Prerequisite:    Chemistry    211.  Pate 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  readings  and  one 
discussion  period  each  week  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These 
are  typically  junior-senior  electives  with  prerequisites  consistent  with 
the  content  of  the  courses. 

241.  Stereochemistn. 

242.  Organic  Reaction  Mechanism. 

243.  Drugs  and  Metabolism. 

244.  Environmental  Chemistry. 

245.  History  of  Natural  Science. 

246.  Symmetry  and  Chemistry. 

247.  Quantum   Mechanics. 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Chemistry- 
One  to  four  courses 
Independent    study    under    the    guidance    o(   a    faculty    adviser.    Open    to 
juniors  .md   seniors  with   3.0  average   in   chemistry.   Subject   to  approval 
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of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any  term.  Staff 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Discussion  of  special  topics  in  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  current  re- 
search. Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Staff 


Physics 

Assistant  Professor  Pate. 

10.  General  Physics  One  course 

The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.  Three  lec- 
tures, one  discussion,  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
10  (or  equivalent).  Pate 

20.  General  Physics  One  course 

The  fundamental  principles  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern 
physics.  Three  lectures,  one  discussion,  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite:  Physics    10.  Pate 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Refer  to  Chemistry  200,  p.  61  for  description. 


Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  Lazarus,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor 
Flory. 

Nescire  autem  quid  ante  quam  natus  sis  acciderit,  id  est 
semper  esse  puerum."  Cicero,  Orator,  34,   120. 

The  department  offers  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  analyti- 
cal skills  of  linguistic  study  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  literary 
techniques  and  interests  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tions. 

A  choice  of  majors  is  available:  Latin  or  classical  languages. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Latin  will  take  a  minimum  of  seven 
courses  beyond  Latin  11-12.  She  may  substitute  Greek  11-12  for 
two  of  the  courses  in  Latin  above  62,  except  for  the  half  courses  130 
and  390,  which  she  is  required  to  take.  She  must  include  History 
108.  She  may  take  102  as  an  elective,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for 
any  of  the  seven  required  courses  in  Latin  or  Greek. 

The  student  who  majors  in  classical  languages  will  take  four 
courses  in  Greek,  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in  Latin  beyond 
Latin  11-12,  Classics  390  or  101,  102,  and  History  107  and  108. 
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Greek 

11  12.  Elementary  Creek  Two  courses 

The  grammar  of  Attic  Greek,  and  reading  ol  selected  Greek  authors. 
Four  or  five  meetings  a  week.  Flory 

51.  Prose  One  course 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I;  Plato's  Apolog\  of  Socrates,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  Phaedo.  Review  of  grammar  throughout.  Two  or  three 
meetings   a   week.  Lazarus 

52.  Poetn  One  course 
One  play  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides;  Books  \  III  and  IX  of  the  Odyssey. 
Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Flory 

Latin 

11-12.    Elementary    Latin  Two    courses 

Latin  forms  and  syntax  and  the  etymological  influence  of  Latin  on 
Lnglish  and  the  Romance  languages.   Four  or  five  meetings  a  week. 

Lazarus 

52.  Vergil  One  course 
Selections  from  Books  I.  II.  IV.  and  VI  of  the  Aeneid,  supplemented 
by  the  study  in  translation  of  the  remaining  sections  of  these  Books  and 
of  Books  III  and  V  in  their  entirety.  Background  study  of  history,  mythol- 
ogy, and  prosody.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Lazarus 

53.  Private  Worlds  of  the  Romans  One  course 

Aspects  o\  Roman  society  as  slavery,  gladiatorial  games,  the  baths. 
food,  dress,  and  housing  through  a  reading  of  original  sources  primarily 
the  Satyricon  of  Petronius.  Prerequisite:  Latin  12;  two  years  of  high 
school   Latin.  Flory 

61.  Cicero  One  course 
One  oration  and  the  de  Senectute.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week. 

Lazarus 

62.  Catullus  and  Horace  One  course 
Selections  from  the  shorter  poems  oi  Catullus  and  from  Horace's  Odes. 
Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Lazarus 

No  more  than  two  of  the  following  half-courses  will  be  offered 
in  any  one  term.  They  may  be  offered  concurrently  or  in  succession, 
and  will  meet  once  or  twice  a  week. 

105.  History.  Livy.  Book  I  or  XXI. 

109.  History.   Tacitus.   Agricola    and   Gcrmania. 

110.  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence. 
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120.  Satire.  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

130.  Composition. 

131.  Letter-writing  in  Ancient  Rome.   Cicero  and   Pliny. 

132.  Epigram  and  Humor.  Martial  and   Petronius. 

205.  Philosophy.  Lucretius. 

206.  Philosophy.  Cicero,  selections  from  the  de  Finibus  and  the  de 
Natura  Deorum. 

200.  Independent  Study:  Classics  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average.  Permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department  is  required.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  classics  or 
permission  of  the  department. 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Classics  One-half 

to  two  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  quality  point  average  in  classics,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

The  following  courses  offered  in  the  department  are  in  English: 

101.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation  One  course 
Outstanding  examples  from  the  major  periods  and  types  of  Greek 
literature.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  in 
alternate  years.  Lazarus 

102.  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  One  course 
Outstanding  examples  from  all  the  major  periods  and  types  of  Latin 
literature.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  in 
alternate  years.  Lazarus 

103.  The  Greek  Polis  One  course 
The  contribution  of  the  polis  to  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life 
of  ancient  Greece.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  1978-79 
and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  History  107  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

104.  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology  One  course 
The  methods  and  development  of  classical  archaeology  together  with  the 
consideration  of  the  major  sites  and  monuments  of  the  Aegean  and  Italy. 
Three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Lazarus 

106.  Classical  Mythology  One  course 

The  major  classical  myths  and  their  influence  on  literature,  art,  and 
music.  Two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  Offered  in  alternate  years.     Flory 
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107.  History  of  Greece  One  course 
The  political,  economic,  artistic,  and  social  development  of  ancient 
Greece.  This  course  when  followed  by  History  108  meets  both  the  basic 
requirement  in  history  and  the  requirement  lor  a  major  in  classical 
languages.  Flory 

108.  History  of  Rome  One  course 
The  political,  economic,  and  social  aspects  ol  the  growth  and  decline 
of  Rome.  Attention  is  given  also  to  Rome's  contribution  to  archi- 
tecture, government,  law,  and  literature.  Three  meetings  per  week.  Flory 

390.  Seminar  One-hall   course 

A    survey    of    Roman    literature    from    the    middle    of  the    third    century 

B.C.   to  the  third  century   A.D.  One  or  two   meetings  a  week.    Required 

oi  all   latin  majors.  Staff 


Classical  Studies  Program 

The  Departments  of  Art,  Classical  Languages  and  Literature, 
English,  History,  and  Religion  and  Philosophy  offer  an  interdis- 
ciplinary major  in  classical  studies.  This  major,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literature,  requires 
proficiencj  in  one  classical  language  and  emphasizes  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  humanistic  values. 

A  student  who  majors  in  classical  studies  will  take  two  courses 
in  either  Latin  or  Greek  above  the  11-12  level,  and  the  following 
five  courses: 

101.  Greek   Literature   in   Translation. 

102.  Latin    Literature    in    Translation. 

107.  History    of   Greece. 

108.  History    of    Rome. 
207.    Greek     Philosophy. 

Two  courses  will  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  clcctives  below. 
The  classical  studies  program,  in  addition  to  the  courses  listed 
above,  offers  the  following  group  of  clcctives: 

106.    Classical     Mythology. 

210.     Individual     Philosophers. 

104.    Introduction   to   Classical   Archaeologv. 
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103.   The    Greek    Polis. 

233.   Medieval   Civilization. 

125.  Religion  and   the  Hellenistic   World. 

231.  Ancient  Art. 

203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama. 

Department  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  Bray,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Samson, 
Shearburn;  Assistant  Professors  Ackenbom,  Russell;  Instructors 
Lackey-Zachmann,  Newell,  Woolen. 

There  is  no  major  in  education,  for  the  education  of  teachers 
at  Salem  is  the  concern  of  the  entire  institution.  There  is,  rather, 
an  institutional  emphasis  upon  teacher  education  as  it  involves 
demonstrated  competency  in  general  education,  professional  educa- 
tion and  academic  specialization. 

Salem,  through  its  approved  program  approach  to  certification, 
offers  the  following  programs  in  teacher  education  approved  by 
North  Carolina's  State  Board  of  Education: 

Elementary  Education 

Early  childhood  education 

Intermediate  grades 
Secondary  Education 

Biology 

Chemistry 

English 

Foreign  languages  (French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish) 

Mathematics 

Social  studies 
Special  Studies 

Art 

Exceptional  children   and  youth    (learning  disabilities) 

Music 

In  addition,  Salem's  programs  in  teacher  education  (with  the 
exception  of  the  new  program  in  learning  disabilities)  are  approved 
by  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education, 
making    possible    reciprocity    in    certification    with    approximately 
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thirty  states.  Students  who  wish  to  enter  the  Teacher  Education 
Program  apply  in  the  spring  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Requirements 

To  be  recommended  for  certification,  a  Salem  degree  candidate 
must  complete  the  graduation  requirements  of  the  College:  thirty- 
two  courses,  four  January  programs,  four  terms  of  physical  educa- 
tion. The  degree  program  must  include  stud)  which  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  basic  distribution  and  a  major  field. 

Certification  requires  the  satisfactory  establishment  of  com- 
petencies in  the  areas  designated  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction:  general  education,  teaching  specialty,  and  professional 
education. 

A.  General  Education  (For  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  oj 
Science.   Note  degree  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Music). 

As  stated  in  the  Guidelines  for  State  Approval,  the  general 
studies  component  ".  .  .  is  regarded  as  that  learning  which  meets 
the  fundamental  needs  of  all  teachers,  both  in  the  role  of  teachers 
and  as  citizens  in  a  democracy  .  .  .  the  program  of  preparation 
in  general  education  should  provide  the  understandings,  the  know- 
ledge, the  appreciation  and  the  sensitivity  attained  through  experi- 
ences and  the  study  of  a  broad  range  of  materials  and  concepts 
ranging  across  the  humanities,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  the 
natural  sciences,  and  mathematics  or  logic." 

The  Salem  College  general  education  program  for  teacher  edu- 
cation includes: 

Hnglish   10,  20  Two  courses 

Speech  Audition 
Fine   Arts    (music   or   art   appreciation, 

drama )  One   course 

Literature  (  English  or  foreign  language  )  One  course 

Religion-Philosophy  One  course 

Foreign  language   (modern  or  classical)  Proficiency 

at   the   intermediate   level 
** History  (105,    106;    107.    108; 

or  101.   102)  Two  courses 
Social  Science   (sociology,   anthropology, 
economics,  political  science,  psychology, 

geography)  Two  courses 

each   from  a  different  area 

:;:Science  (laboratory  course  required)  One  course 

^Mathematics  or  logic  One  course 

Physical  and  health  education  Four  terms 
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*A  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in 
science/mathematics  or  logic. 
**History  105  or  106  is  required  for  early  childhood  and  in- 
termediate education  (see  Teaching  Specialty.) 
A  student  should  note  that  the  general  education  requirements 
for   education   differ   from   the   college   basic    distribution    require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts   degree.   Students  must  complete 
both  the  basic  distribution  requirements  and  the  general  education 
requirements  for  certification.  Courses  may  apply  toward  the  general 
education  requirement  and  a  major  or  other  requirements  for  certi- 
fication. 

B.   The  requirements  for   each   area   of   teaching  specialty   are   as 
follows: 
Early  Childhood  (K-3) 
Education  202. 

Fine  and  Practical  Arts  One  and  one-half  courses 

Education  212.  Children's  Literature         One-half  course 
Education  225.  Mathematics  for 

Elementary  Teachers    One  course 

American  History — see  General  Education        One  course 
Education  335.  Teaching  of  Science  in  Early 

Childhood  and  Intermediate  Grades        One-half  course 

Intermediate  (4-9) 

American  History — See  General  Education        One  course 

Education  202.  Fine  and 

Practical  Arts   One  and  one-half  courses 

Education  212.  Children's  Literature         One-half  course 
Education  225.  Mathematics  for 

Elementary  Teachers      One  course 

Education  335.  Teaching  of  Science  in  Early 

Childhood  and  Intermediate  Grades        One-half  course 
Areas  of  concentration  include: 

Language   arts — six   courses   including   English    10,    20; 
Education  212;  and  electives  in  literature   (English). 
Social  studies — six  courses  including  history   and   three 
courses  representing  three  of  the  following:    anthro- 
pology, economics,  geography,  political  science,  soci- 
ology. 
Science — five  courses  including  both  biological  and  phys- 
ical science. 
Mathematics — five  courses. 
Fine  arts — five  courses  either  in  art  or  in  music. 
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Secondary 

For  the  secondary  certificate,  students  are  required  to 
complete  a  major  in  the  areas  for  which  certification  is  de- 
sired. Special  course  requirements  in  the  major  are  indicated 
for  education  students  in: 

English—  English    216    and    either    English    293    or    294 

are  required. 
Mathematics — Physics    10,  20  in   addition   to  a  major  in 

mathematics. 
Social  studies — A  major  in  histor\  is  strongly  recommend- 
ed. If  a  student  wishes  to  major  in  another  social  sci- 
ence, a  plan  of  studs  must  be  approved  by  the  Director 
of    Teacher   Education. 
A  student  is  advised   to  consult  with   her  major  adviser  about 
possible  special   requirements   in   the   major  for  certification. 

Special  Subject 

Art — The   special    subject   certificate   in    art  prepares   the 

student   to  teach   on   all    levels:    early   childhood,  intermediate, 

and  secondary.  For  a  teacher's  certificate  in  art,  eight  courses 
are  required.  These  must  include: 

Art    I  00 

Education    202    (Art    portion) 
Art    121,    122 

Two  courses  selected  from  Art  211,  212.  233,  234.  and 
Home  Economics  224.  225 

Music — The  special  subject  certificate  in  music  prepares 
the  student  to  teach  on  all  levels:  early  childhood,  intermediate, 
and  secondary. 

For  certification  in  music,  a  major  in  music  education 
(Bachelor  of  Music)  is  necessary.  Students  are  advised  to  con- 
sult with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  detailed  catalogue  statement  of  require- 
ments in  general  education  and  in  the  major  for  music  educa- 
tion. 

Learning  Disabilities 

Education  212.  Children's  Literature        One-half  course 
Education   339.   Teaching  of   Reading   to   the 

Learning  Disabled  One  course 

Psychology  10.  Introduction  to  Psychology*  One  course 

*Must  have   been  completed   within   the   last   five   years. 
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Psychology  100.  Developmental  Psychology  One  course 

Psychology  110.  The  Exceptional  Child    One  course 

Psychology  220.  Tests  and  Measurement   One  course 

Education  235.  Educational  Assessment  of  the  Learning 
Disabled   One  course 

C.  Professional    Education 

Early  Childhood  (K-3)-  and  Intermediate  (4-9) 
Education  100.  Educational  Psychology*  One  course 

Education  220.  Foundations  of  Education  One  course 
The  Block — fall  of  senior  year 

Education  321,  325  or  327,  331, 

and  341       Four  courses 
Secondary  (10-12)  including  Art  and  Music 

Education  100.  Educational  Psychology*  One  course 

Education  220.  Foundations  of  Education  One  course 
The  Block — fall  of  senior  year 

Education  323,  329,  333  or  Music  337, 

and  Education  343  or  Music  345   Four  courses 

Special  Subject — Learning  Disabilities 

Education  100.  Educational  Psychology*  One  course 

Education  220.  Foundations  of  Education  One  course 
Education  230.  Introduction  to 

Learning  Disabilities    One   course 

Education  240.  Techniques  of  Teaching  the 

Learning  Disabled   One  course 

Education  350.  Learning  Disabilities: 

Student  Teaching     Two  courses 

*Must  have  been  completed  within  the  last  five  years. 

Proficiency 

If  the  student  establishes  proficiency  or  otherwise  demonstrates 
competency  in  any  of  the  above  requirements,  the  number  of 
course  requirements  is  reduced   accordingly. 

The  courses  leading  to  a  teacher's  certificate  include  opportunity 
for  extensive  observation  in  schools  and  community  agencies  and 
directed   teaching  in   the   Winston-Salem/Forsyth    County   Schools. 

100.  Educational  Psychology  One  course 

Psychological  principles  of  development,  motivation,  and  learning  applied 
to  contemporary  education  problems.  Observation  of  and  experiences  with 
children  in  learning  situations.  Three  meetings  per  week  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  certification.         Russell 
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130.    Theories,  Design,  and   Production  of  Instructional  Media 

One-half  course 
The  basic  concepts  and  theories  involved  in  the  use  of  communication 
media  in  society;  planning  and  production  of  still  pictures,  graphics, 
displays,  transparencies,  and  audio  recordings  for  instructional  use;  the 
design  and  application  of  materials  related  to  current  theories  of  instruc- 
tion. One  lecture,  one  two-hour  lah.  Bray 

202.   Fine  and   Practical  Arts  One  and  one-half  courses 

Art,  music,  and  physical  education  for  the  elementary  teacher  (K.-9). 
Three  lectures  and  three  two-hour  laboratory-studio  periods  a  week. 
Observation  of  art,  music,  and  physical  education  experiences  in  public 
school  classrooms.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  edu- 
cation and  intermediate  certification.  Prerequisite:  Education  100  and 
simultaneous  enrollment  in  Education  220. 

Lackey-Zachmann,  Samson,  Woodward 

212.  Children's  Literature  One-half  course 

Use  of  visual  and  auditory  aids  to  increase  the  reading  interests  of  the 
elementary  pupil.  Content  in  the  field  of  children's  literature.  Two  meet- 
ings per  week.  Required  oi  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  education. 
for  intermediate  certification,  and  for  exceptional  children  (learning 
disabilities).  Prerequisite:  Education   100  or  permission  of  the  department. 

Russell 

220.   Foundations  of   Education  One   course 

The  American  school  in  historical,  philosophical,  and  sociological  per- 
spective, with  emphasis  upon  contemporary  issues.  Three  or  four  meet- 
ings per  week  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for   teacher   certification.    Prerequisite:    Education    100.  Bray 

225.  Mathematics  for  Elementary    Teachers  One   course 

Mathematics  and  methods  and  materials  used  to  teach  mathematics  in 
grades  K-9.  Mathematical  topics  include  logic,  sets,  number  theory, 
systems  of  enumeration,  and  elementary  geometry.  Pedagogical  topics 
include  developmental  stages  of  learning  mathematics,  and  teaching 
strategies  for  individualizing  instruction.  Required  of  all  candidates  of 
Early  Childhood   Education   and   Intermediate  Grades  Certification. 

Newell 

230.  Introduction  to  Learning  Disabilities  One  course 

Concepts  associated  with  learning  disabilities  and  the  divergent  charac- 
teristics of  individuals  with  perceptual,  motor,  and  conceptual  im- 
pairments. Includes  history,  definitions,  characteristics,  etiology,  diag- 
nosis, theories,  issues,  and  trends  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
10  and  permission  of  instructor.  Ackenbom 

235.   Educational  Assessment  of  the  Learning  Disabled  One  course 

Examination  of  standardized  tests  available  for  the  assessment  of 
educational    ability.    Familiarization    with    procedures    for   administration, 
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interpretation  and  reporting  of  results.  Also  construction  and  use  of  in- 
formal measures  for  assessing  educational  needs.  Prerequisite:  Education 
230.  Ackenbom 

240.  Techniques  of  Teaching  the  Learning  Disabled  One  course 

Techniques  and  materials  appropriate  for  teaching  the  learning  disabled. 
Includes  task  analysis;  behavioral  objectives;  selection  and  assessment  of 
instructional  materials;  evaluation  of  student  progress;  planning  and 
administering  educational  programs  for  learning  disabled  students.  Pre- 
requisite:  Education  230.  Ackenbom 

321.  Developmental  Psychology  One-half  course 

Behavioral  development  of  the  individual,  prenatal  through  early  ado- 
lescence (K-9).  Observation  of  a  child  within  his  peer  group  will  be  the 
basis  of  a  required  case  study.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  early  child- 
hood education  and  intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program)  Pre- 
requisite: Education  100.  Staff 

323.  Developmental  Psychology  Three-quarters  course 

Behavioral  development  of  the  individual  with  emphasis  upon  the  early 
adolescent  through  adulthood  (10-12).  Observation  of  a  child  within  his 
peer  group  will  be  the  basis  of  a  required  case  study.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  secondary  certification.  (Block  Program)  Prerequisite: 
Education    100.  Bray 

325.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

One-half  course 
Lectures  and  laboratory  to  provide  for  the  observation  and  study  of 
techniques  and  materials  used  in  the  kindergarten  through  the  third 
grade.  Concentration  on  social  studies,  health,  classroom  management, 
planning,  reporting  and  evaluation,  curriculum.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  early  childhood  education  certification.  (Block  Program)  Pre- 
requisite: Education  100,  Education  220.  Wooten 

327.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  (4-9) 

One-half  course 
Observation  and  study  of  techniques  and  content  materials  used  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  4-9.  Concentration  on  social  studies,  health,  class- 
room management,  planning,  reporting  and  evaluation,  curriculum.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  intermediate  certification.  (Block  Program) 
Prerequisite:  Education  100,  Education  220.  Wooten 

329.  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  One  course 

Theories  of  learning  underlying  techniques  and  materials  in  teaching 
in  the  secondary  school.  Observation  of  practices  in  the  student's  area 
of  teaching  in  public-school  classrooms.  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
secondary  certification.  (Block  Program)  Prerequisite:  Education  100. 
Education  220. 

Russell,  Bray,  Newell  and  consultants  from  academic  disciplines 
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331.  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Karly  Childhood   Kducation 

and  Intermediate  Grades  (K-9)  One  course 

Principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  effective  reading  skills  as  applied 
in  both  developmental  and  remedial  programs  in  grades  K-^.  Directed 
observation  in  schools.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  early  childhood 
education  and   intermediate  certification.   (Block   Program)  Wooten 

333.  The    leaching  of  Reading  in   the  Secondary   School 

One-quarter  course 
Principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  effective  reading  skills  in  the 
secondary  school.  Special  reading  needs  in  various  subjects.  Evaluative 
procedures  are  stressed.  Required  ol  all  candidates  for  secondary  certifica- 
tion. (Block   Program)   Prerequisite;   Education    100,   200.  Staff 

335.  The  Teaching  of  the  Sciences  in   Karly  Childhood 

Education  and  Intermediate  Grades  (K-9)  One  course 

Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  trips  lor  study  and  observation  ol  materials 
and  techniques  in  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade  in  science.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  education  and  intermediate 
certification.  Wooten 

337.   Music  Kducation  (See  listings  in  Music,  page    105).  Samson 

339.  Teaching  of  Reading  to  the  Learning  Disabled  One  course 

Principles,  methods,  and  materials  tor  developing  effective  reading  skills 
in  developmental  and  remedial  reading  programs  in  grades  K.-I2.  In- 
cludes administration  and  interpretation  of  formal  and  informal  reading 
tests,  program  planning,  evaluation  techniques,  and  adaptation  of  read- 
ing curriculum  for  the  learning  disabled.  Required  o\  all  candidates  for 
certification   in   Exceptional    Children   and    Youth:    Learning    Disabilities. 

Ackcnhom 

341.   Klementary  Kducation:  Student  Teaching  Two  courses 

Supervised  internship  in  an  clementarv  school  as  preparation  for  the 
student  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  early  childhood  education  and  intermediate  certi- 
fication.  (Block    Program)  Wooten 

343.  Secondary  Kducation:  Student  Teaching  Two  courses 

Supervised  internship  in  a  secondary  school  as  preparation  for  the  stu- 
dent leaeher  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Required  o\'  all  can- 
didates for  secondary  certification.   (Block  Program) 

Russell.  Bray,  Newell  and  facility  from  academic  disciplines 

345.   Music  Kducation:  Student  Teaching  (See  page    105.)  Samson 

350.   Learning  Disabilities:  Student  Teaching  Two  courses 

Supervised  internship  in  the  Center  for  Special  Education  at  Salem  Col- 
lege and  in  the  schools  of  Winston-Salem/ Forsyth  County,  including 
observation  and  experience  with  the  learning  disabled  as  individuals  and 
in  small  groups.  Prerequisite:  Education  230.  240.  Ackenbom 
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Department  of  English  and  Drama 

Associate  Professor  Jordan,  Chairman;  Professors  Gossett,  Hom- 
righous,  White;  Associate  Professor  Edwards;  Assistant  Professor 
Meehan;  Instructor  Kelly. 

This  department  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop 
competence  in  expression,  both  written  and  oral,  through  courses 
in  composition  and  speech.  Various  courses  in  literature  offer  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  understand  their  cultural  history,  to  study 
literature  as  an  art,  and  to  develop  ethical  values. 

For  students  entering  Salem  prior  to  the  fall  of  1978,  the 
major  in  English  requires  six  courses  above  the  English  10,  20 
level  and  must  include  English  211,  either  241  or  244,  and  two  of 
the  following:  233,  251,  262,  271,  276.  Students  whose  first  major 
is  English  must  take  English  390  in  addition  to  the  above. 

For  students  entering  Salem  in  the  fall  of  1978  and  thereafter, 
the  major  in  English  requires  eight  courses  above  the  10,  20  level 
and  must  include  English  211,  231,  232,  either  241  or  244,  or 
two  of  the  following:  233,  251,  262,  271,  276. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a 
week. 

All  students  who  must  take  the  basic  courses  in  English 
are  required  to  take  10  and  20  in  their  first  year.  These  courses 
are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  200  and  above. 

10.  Reading  and  Writing  One  course 

Review  of  grammar,  study  of  literature  of  various  types,  writing  of 
themes  based  on  the  reading.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.       Staff 

20.  Reading  and  Writing  One  course 

Continued  study  of  literature  of  various  types,  writing  of  themes  and 
a  research  paper.  Three  or  four  meetings  per  week.  Staff 

105.  Fundamentals  of  Journalism  One-half  course 

Basic  journalistic  composition  and  procedures.  Ability  to  type  is  nec- 
essary.  Does  not  count  toward  English  major.  Kelly 

110.  Oral  Interpretation  One  course 

Study  of  meanings  of  literature  and  development  of  skills  for  the  oral 
expression  of  these  meanings.  Special  attention  given  to  a  Reader's 
Theatre  project.  Does  not  count  toward  English  major.  Offered  in 
1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Homrighous 

200.  Independent  Study  in  English.  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
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department  in  uhich  study  is  to  be  done.  Independent  study  may  take 
the  form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project  and/or  field  ex- 
perience. Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular 
course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  for  a  total 
of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous 
study  in  Einglish  or  permission  of  the  department. 

203.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama  One  course 
Theatre  and  drama  from  the  beginnings  in  Greece  through  the  fifteenth 
century.  Study  of  representative  dramas  of  important  eras  and  cultures. 
Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.                                         Homrighous 

204.  Theatrical  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama  One  course 
Theatre  and  drama  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  Study  of 
representative  dramas  of  important  eras  and  cultures.  Offered  in  1978-79 
and  alternate  years.                                                                            Homrighous 

206.  History  of  Film  One  course 

The  entertainment  film  with  emphasis,  through  weekly  screenings,  on 
the  American  film  as  both  determinant  and  product  of  popular  culture. 
Does  not  count  toward  English  major.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate 
years.  Homrighous 

211.  Advanced  Composition  One  course 
A  practical  course  in  writing  designed  to  develop  clarity,  facility,  and 
taste  in  writing.  Reading  of  contemporary  prose,  chiefly  essays,  for 
stimulation  to  thinking  and  for  models  of  good  composition;  writing; 
class  discussion  and  evaluation  of  student  papers.  Required  of  all  Eng- 
lish majors.   Recommended   for  junior  year.  Edwards 

212.  Creative  Writing  One  course 
Experience  in  writing  poetry  and  fiction  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students.  Reading  in  contemporary  literature.  Does  not 
count  toward  English  major.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:    Permission   of   the   instructor   necessary.  Edwards 

216.  History  of  the  English  Language  and   Modern  Grammar 

One-half  course 
Linguistic  studies  with  emphasis  on  modern  concepts  of  grammar  and 
their  application.  Required  for  certification  in  secondary  school  English. 
Two  meetings  per  week.  Meehan 

220.  Contemporary  American  Fiction  One  course 
Representative  works  by  Barth,  Bellow,  Malamud.  Flannery  O'Connor, 
Vonnegut.  and  others.  Jordan 

221.  History  of  English  Drama  to  1800  One  course 
The  development  of  drama  in  the  Renaissance  (excluding  Shakespeare), 
the   Restoration,  and  the  eighteenth  century.    Recommended   as  a   back- 
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ground  for  Shakespeare,  and  for  those  interested  in  history.  Offered  in 
1979-80  and   alternate  years.  Homrighous 

224.  Modern  Drama  One  course 

Major  trends  in  Continental.  British,  and  American  drama  from  1850 
to  the  present.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Homrighous 

231.  Master  Works  of  English  Literature,  1370-1789  One  course 
Selected  works  of  major  English  writers  and  important  literary  move- 
ments of  the  period.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Required 
of  all  English  majors  entering  Salem  in  the  fall  of  1978  and  thereafter. 

Staff 

232.  Master  Works  of  English  Literature,  1789-Present  One  course 
Selected  works  of  major  English  writers  and  important  literary  trends 
of  the  period.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Required  of  all 
English  majors  entering  Salem  in  the  fall  of  1978  and  thereafter.       Staff 

233.  Old  and  Middle  English  Literature  One  course 
Study  of  Beowulf  and  Old  English  prosody.  Major  emphasis  on  the 
poetry  of  Chaucer  and  the  Pearl  Poet  and  its  relationship  to  other 
literature  of  the  period.  Offered  in   1977-78  and  alternate  years. 

White 

241.  Shakespeare  and  Late  Sixteenth-Century  Literature  One  course 
Study  of  Shakespeare's  early  comedies,  histories,  and  non-dramatic 
poetry  and  his  responsiveness  to  the  modes,  themes,  and  styles  of  his 
age  found  in  the  works  of  Lyly,  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  others.  Offered  in 
1978-79  and  alternate  years.  White 

244.  Shakespeare  One  course 

The  tragedies  and  later  comedies.  White 

251.  Early  Seventeenth-Century  Literature  and  Milton           One  course 

The  poetry  of  Donne  and  Jonson  and  its  influence  on  works  of  other 

poets.  Major  emphasis  on  Milton's  poetry  and  prose.  Offered  in   1978- 

79  and  alternate  years.  Meehan 

262.   Restoration   and   Eighteenth-Century   Literature,    1660-1786 

One  course 
Poetry  and  prose  representative  of  eighteenth-century  thought  and  of 
significant  literary  trends  in  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele, 
Johnson,  and  others.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.         Jordan 

271.  The  Romantic  Era,  1786-1832  One  course 

Social  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  period  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Offered  in 
1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Gossett 

276.  The  Victorian  Era,  1832-1900  One  course 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  chief  Victorian  writers  exclusive  of  the  novelists 
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with  consideration  oi  the  political,  religious,  and  social  problems  of 
the  period  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  literature.  Offered  in  1979-80 
and   alternate   years.  White 

278.  Twentieth-Century   British   Poetry  One   course 

Important  trends  in  British  poetry  1900  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on 
Yeats.  Eliot,  and  Auden.  Ottered  in    1978-79  and  alternate  years. 

Edwards 

281.  The  I  nglish  Novel,  1720-1860  One  course 
The  English  novel  as  seen  in  the  narrative  techniques  used  by  Defoe, 
Richardson.  Fielding,  Smollett.  Sterne.  Scott.  Jane  Austen.  Emily  Bronte. 
Dickens.  Thackeray,  and  Trollope.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate 
years.  White 

282.  The  English  Novel,  1860  to  the  Present  One  course 
Representative  novels  by  Hardy.  George  Eliot,  Conrad,  Lawrence, 
Joyce,  Woolf,  and  others.  Offered   in    1979-80  and   alternate   years. 

Jordan 

286.  Modern  World  Literature  One  course 

Modern    European    and    Asian    literature    with  emphasis    on    authors    of 

the  twentieth  century  who  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  or  other 

international   awards   for   literary   achievement.  Offered    in    1979-80   and 

alternate  years.  Edwards 

290.   Honors   Independent   and    Directed    Study   in    English 

iThe  number  of  courses  to  be  determined  by  the  department.)  In- 
dependent study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  quality  point  average  in  English.  Subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Staff 

293.  American  Literature  before  1870  One  course 
Major  American  writers  to  about  1870.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as 
Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau.  Hawthorne.  Melville,  and  Whitman.  One  term 
of  American  literature  is  required  for  prospective  teachers  of  English. 
Offered  in   1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Jordan 

294.  American  Literature  from  1870  to  the  Present  One  course 
Major  American  writers  and  their  contributions  to  an  evolving  American 
literature.  Emphasis  on  such  writers  as  Dickinson.  Twain.  James.  Crane, 
and  selected  representative  twentieth-century  authors  of  fiction.  One  term 
of  American   literature   is  required   for   prospective   teachers   of   English. 

Gossett 

295.  Selected  Southern  Writers  One  course 
Influential  Southern  writers  from  William  Gilmore  Simms  to  the  present 
with  emphasis  on  writers  of  the  twentieth  century,  such  as  Flannery 
O'Connor.  Katherine  Anne  Porter.  Eudora  Welty.  and  Robert  Penn 
Warren.  Ofered  in   1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Gossett 
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297.  The  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel  One  course 

Representative  novels  by  Dreiser,  Lewis,  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Dos 
Passos,  Faulkner,  and  others.   Offered  in   1978-79  and  alternate  years. 

Jordan 

299.  Twentieth-Century  American  Poetry  One  course 

A  study  of  important-  trends  in  American  poetry  from  1900  to  the 
present  with  emphasis  on  Frost,  Pound,  Williams,  Stevens,  and  Roethke. 
Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Gossett 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Two  meetings  per  week.     Staff 


Interdepartmental — Fine  Arts 

The  fine  arts  major,  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the 
liberal  arts  program,  is  directed  to  those  students  interested  in  dance 
and  drama  and  their  relationships  with  other  art  forms.  The  program 
draws  on  the  course  offerings  in  four  areas:  music,  art,  dance,  and 
drama.  In  addition  each  student  chooses  an  emphasis  in  either  dance 
or  drama,  and  she  participates  for  two  years  in  either  the  Dansalems 
or  the  Pierrettes  (see  pages  13  and  14). 

For  a  major  in  fine  arts  each  student  would  be  required  to 
take  fifteen  courses: 

Art    121,    122— History    of   Western    Art. 
plus  one  of  the  following: 

Art  140.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  Japan. 
150.  Survey  of  the  Art  of  China. 

231.  Ancient  Art. 

232.  Medieval. 

243.  Early  Modern  Art. 

244.  Late  Modern  Art. 

245.  Renaissance  Painting  and  Sculpture   1300-1550. 

246.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture   1550-1750. 

247.  European  Painting  and  Sculpture  1750-1900. 

250.  Art  and  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era.* 

251.  Expressionism. 

253.  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Sculpture. 

263.  American    Art. 

Interdepartmental   276.  Fine  Arts  in  America.** 

*May  be  taken  to  fulfill  either  art  or  music  requirement,  not  both. 
**May  be  taken  to  fulfill  either  art,  music  or  drama  requirement,  but  not  all 
three. 
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Music    113,    114.  History   of  Music. 
plus  one  of  the   following: 
Music   205.   Medieval   Music. 

206.  Renaissance   Music. 

207.  Baroque   Music. 

215.  Twentieth-Century  Music  to   1945. 

216.  Twentieth-Century    Music   from    1945. 
250.   Art  and  Music  of  the   Romantic   Era.* 
Interdepartmental    276.    line   Arts   in   America.** 

Physical  Education.  All  oi  the  following: 

Physical    Education    101-102.    History    and    Technique    of    Modern 
Dance. 
201.  Choreography. 

230.   Independent  Study  in  Dance.  (One  course  if  emphasis 
is  on  drama.  Two  courses  if  emphasis  is  on  dance.) 

English-Drama   203,  204.  Theatrical   Backgrounds  of  the    Drama. 
plus  one  of  the   following: 
English   221.   History    of  English   Drama  to   1800. 
224.  Modern   Drama. 
241.  Shakespeare. 
244.  Shakespeare. 
Interdepartmental   276.   Eine  Arts  in   America.** 

plus  200.  Independent  Study.  (One  course  in  drama  if 
emphasis  is  on  dance.  Two  courses  if  emphasis 
is  on  drama). 

276.  The  Eine  Arts  in  America  One  course 

The  fine  arts — architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  dance,  music,  and 
theatre —  in  America  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  the  present,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  achievements  of  the  past  two  hundred  years. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  by  visiting  authorities,  visits  to  historical 
sites,  museums,  exhibitions,  and  performances.  To  be  offered  in  the 
spring  of  1977-78  and  in  alternate  years.  Open  to  students  with 
sophomore  standing  or  above.  May  apply  toward  major  in  art.  American 
studies,  and  fine  arts.  Homrighous,   Mangum,   Rutty.  Samson 


*May   he   taken   to   fulfill   either   art   or   music   requirement,   not   both. 
May  be  taken  to  fulfill  either  art,  music  or  drama  requirement,  but  not  al 
three. 
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Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

Professor  Byers,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Clauss,  Michie; 
Assistant  Professor  Pubantz. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  history  is  to  lead  individuals  to  a 
greater  awareness  of  themselves  in  the  present  through  a  knowledge 
of  man  in  society  in  the  past.  Departmental  objectives  are  to  pro- 
mote historical  understanding  and  judgment  and  to  provide  train- 
ing in  research,  writing,  and  criticism. 

The  major  in  history  requires  the  completion  of  one  of  the 
basic  distribution  sequences:  History  101,  102,  or  History  105, 
106,  or  History  107,  108,  and  History  390.  In  addition,  six  other 
courses  are  required,  and  the  major  must  include  courses  in  both 
American  and  European  history. 

One  of  the  basic  distribution  sequences  is  prerequisite  to  history 
courses  numbered  above  200. 

Political  Science  courses  are  offered  in  the  department.  The 
study  of  politics  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major 
principles,  institutions,  and  problems  which  have  historically  shaped 
society  and  the  state.  Such  a  program  of  study  includes  the  politics 
of  America,  Europe,  and  the  international  order.  Moreover,  it 
includes  the  problems  of  conflict,  of  society's  organization,  and  of 
the  policy-making  process  both  here  and  abroad.  Additionally,  the 
study  of  politics  is  meant  to  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  study 
or  for  a  professional  career.  While  there  is  no  major  in  Political 
Science  at  Salem,  courses  in  this  area  do  count  toward  the  major 
in  History.  Basic  History  prerequisites,  however,  do  not  apply  to 
courses  in  political  science. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  in  history  and  political 
science  will  meet  three  times  a  week. 


History 

101.  Survey  of  Modern  Western  Civilization  to  1815  One  course 
The  evolution  of  modern  European  social,  cultural,  and  political  institu- 
tions from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.     Michie,  Pubantz 

102.  Survey  of  Modern  Western  Civilization  since  1815  One  course 
Western  civilization  from  1815  to  the  present,  stressing  the  growth  and 
spread  of  Western  ideas  and  institutions,  the  impact  of  two  World  Wars, 
and  the  lessening  of  Western  influence  in  world  affairs.     Michie,  Pubantz 

105.  United  States  History  to  1865  One  course 

United  States  history  from  colonial  times  through  the  Civil  War  with 
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special  attention  given  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and   foreign   re- 
lations. Byers.  Clauss 

106.   United  States  Histon   since   1865  One  course 

United   States   history    from    Reconstruction    to   the   present    with    special 
attention  to  selected  problems  in  domestic  and   foreign  relations. 

Byers.  Clauss 


107.  Histon   of  Greece 
See  Classical  Languages 


07.  page  78,  for  description. 


One  course 
Staff 


108.  History   of  Rome 

See  Classical  Languages   108,  page  78,  for  description. 


Om 


course 
Staff 


200.  Independent  Stud>  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  oi  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  he 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  he  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  history  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. 

203.  Early  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  One  course 
Aspects  of  American  society  and  thought  in  the  colonial  and  national 
eras.  Emphasis  on  topics  such  as  political  and  social  reform,  the  impact 
oi  religion,  and  sectionalism.  Prerequisite:  History  105  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Offered  in    1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Byers 

204.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  since  1865  One  course 
Problems  in  American  life  from  1865  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  topics 
such  as  race  relations,  women's  rights,  science  and  society,  and  social 
reform  movements.  Prerequisite:  History  106  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Offered   in    197S-79   and   alternate  years.  Byers 

219.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.S.  One  course 
The  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  from  its  emergence  as  a  world 
power  in  the  I890's  to  the  development  oi  the  Cold  War.  The  diplomatic 
heritage  oi  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  will  be  examined  in  an  intro- 
ductory fashion.  Offered   in    1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Clauss 

220.  Problems  in  American  Diplomatic  Histon  One  course 
A  period  or  comprehensive  topic  in  American  diplomatic  history,  em- 
phasizing depth  of  knowledge  and  methods  of  historical  research  and 
interpretation.  Suggested  topics  would  include:  American-East  Asian 
relations,  the  origins  oi  the  Cold  War.  the  diplomacy  of  World  War  II. 
the  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  (1950-75).  the  U.S.  in  Latin 
America,  the  U.S.  in  the  Mediterranean.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  al- 
ternate vears.  Clauss 
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227.  Emergence  of  Britain  as  a  National  State  One  course 
A  political,  social,  and  cultural  study  of  Britain,  1485-1783.  Offered  in 
1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Michie 

228.  Evolution  of  British  Democracy  One  course 
Political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  Britain's  evolution  into  a 
modern  democracy.  1783-1956.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate  years. 

Michie 

230.  American  and  British  Women  since   1700  One  course 

Selected  problems  in  the  experience  of  British  and  American  women 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  The  historical  setting  of 
problems,  women's  responses,  and  their  reflections  on  their  own  ex- 
perience. Byers 

233.  Medieval  Civilization  One  course 
Social,  political,  religious,  and  economic  characteristics  of  Europe, 
300-1300.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Michie 

234.  Origins  of  Modern  Europe,  1300-1777  One  course 
Western  European  political,  religious  and  intellectual  trends  from  Dante 
through   Locke   and   Hobbs.    Offered    in    1978-79    and    alternate    years. 

Michie 

235.  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth-Century  Europe  One  course 
The  age  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution,  and  Napoleon. 
Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Michie 

236.  Europe:  Reaction  and  Revolution,  1815-1870  One  course 
The  legacies  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  import  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  unification  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  Offered  in   1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Michie 

237.  Europe:   Age  of  Nationalism  and   Imperalism,   1870-1918 

One  course 
Bismarckian  diplomacy,  the  "New"  Imperalism,  and  the  national  rivalries 
that  caused  World  War.  I.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Michie 

238.  Contemporary  Europe  in  a  World  Setting  One  course 
Europe  from  1918  to  the  present.  Collapse  of  collective  security,  rise 
of  dictators,  World  War  II,  and  Europe  between  Super-Powers.  Offered 
in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Michie 

247.  Russian  History  to  1900  One  course 
Russian  history  from  the  Kiev  state  to  Tsarist  Russia  of  1900.  Stress 
on  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  political,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopments. Byers 

248.  Twentieth-Century  Russian  History  One  course 
Russia  from  1900  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  revolutionary  era, 
the  internal  development  of  the  Soviet  state  and  society,  and  Russian 
foreign   policy.  Byers 
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249.  Modern  Last  Asia  to  World  War  I  One  course 
Modern  Hast  and  Southeast  Asia  to  World  War  I  emphasizing  the  im- 
pact or  the  West  on  traditional  societies  and  the  response  of  those  societies 
to  the   Western   challange.  Clauss 

250.  Modern  F.ast  Asia  since  World  War  I  One  course 
The  development  of  nationalism  and  communism  in  Asia  since  World 
War  I.  Clauss 

259.  Constitutional  History  of  the  L'nited  States  to  1870  One  course 
The  English  and  colonial  origins,  the  Constitutional  convention  and  the 
Federalist  Papers,  judicial  review,  the  Marshall  Court,  the  rise  of  de- 
mocracy, slavery,  and  the  sectional  crisis,  and  the  constitutional  problems 
of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years. 
^requisite:  History    105  or  permission  of  the  department.  Clauss 

260.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  since  1870  One  course 
Constitutional  growth  and  adjustment  in  the  industrial  age.  the  revolu- 
tion in  due  process,  national  economic  regulation,  the  general  welfare 
state,  civil  liberties,  the  Warren  Court,  contemporary  trends.  Offered  in 
1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  History  106  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Clauss 

290  Honors.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  History  One  to 

three  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  history,  subject  to  approval  of 
the  chairman  ol'  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  three  courses.  The  maximum  for  any  one  term  is  one 
course. 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

The  work  of  outstanding  Western  historians  and  their  relation  to  their 
times.  Selected  problems  in  areas  of  historical  concentration.  Two 
meetings  per  week  Staff 


Political  Science 

110.    Modern    International    Relations  One    course 

International  affairs  with  stress  on  international  relations  theory,  foreign 
policy  making,  and  efforts  at  global  cooperation.  Also  includes  discussion 
of  contemporary   issues  confronting  the  world  community.  Pubantz 

120.   American   National   Government  One   course 

The  ordination  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  federal  government  with 
emphasis  on  political  decision-making  relative  to  society.  Introduction 
to  a  general  theory  of  political  decision  making.  Pubantz 
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130.  Political   Philosophy  One   course 

The  history  of  momentous  and  persistent  theories  concerning  the 
legitimacy,  purpose,  and  functions  of  government.  An  analysis  of  the 
works  and  influence  of  political  philosophers,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Machiavelli,  Hobbes,   Rousseau,   Burke,   and   Marx.  Pubantz 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Refer  to  History  200,  p.  94,  for  description. 

225.  Comparative  Government:  Representative  and  Democratic  Systems 

One  course 
Selected  modern  polities  with  emphasis  on  the  government  and  politics 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Appli- 
cation of  the  general  theory  of  political  decision  making.  Pubantz 

226.  Comparative    Government:    Non-Democratic    Systems 

One  course 
Ideologies,  governments,  and  politics  in  selected  Communist  and  Fascist 
states.  The  role  of  democratic  and  totalitarian  parties,  national  leaders, 
and  instruments  of  power  in  several  stages  of  development.         Pubantz 

240.  American  Foreign  Policy  One  course 

A  study  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  of  the  decision-making  process  in 
the  American  foreign  affairs  establishment.  Analysis  of  American  foreign 
policy  trends  and  contemporary  political,  military  and  economic  policies. 
Prerequisite:  History  102,  History  106,  Political  Science  110,  or  Political 
Science  120.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Pubantz 


Department  of  Home  Economics 

Associate  Professor  Snow,   Chairman;  Instructors  Avram,   Stewart, 
Woo  ten. 

The  home  economics  curriculum  focuses  on  complex  issues 
of  contemporary  family  living.  The  major  requires  eight  courses.  If 
a  focus  in  general  home  economics  is  desired,  the  student  should 
select  courses  in  all  areas  of  the  home  economics  curriculum.  Con- 
centration of  study  is  possible  in  the  area  of  housing  and  home 
furnishings  and  in  foods  and  nutrition.  Salem  meets  the  standards 
for  Plan  IV  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  in  the  area  of 
general  specialization. 

10.  Clothing  One  course 

Selection,    fitting,    construction,    and    wardrobe    coordination    applied    to 
garments  and  fabrics.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.     Stewart 

20.  Foods  One  course 

Preparation,  selection  and  use  of  three  basic  food  groups:  carbohydrates, 
fats,  and  protein.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Snow 
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100.  Nutrition,   Behavior,  and   Culture  One  course 

The  concepts  of  normal  nutrition  as  ihcy  relate  to  all  age  groups.  The 
cultural  and  behavioral  aspect  ol   nutritional   patterns  uill  be  considered. 

Snow 

120.  Cultural   Influence  in    Foods  One   course- 

Meal  management  ol  various  cultures  ol  eoniemporar>  society.  Three 
lectures,   one   three-hour    laboratory.  Snow 

140.  Costume  Design  and  Construction  One  course 

Costume  design,  designing  from  a  foundation  pattern  vsith  flat  pattern 
work,  textiles,  and  garment  construction.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1<>  or  permission  ol  the  de- 
partment. Stewart 

200.   Independent  Stud)  One  to  lour  courses 

Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  ol  a  (acuity  adviser.  Open  to 
students  uith  a  2.0  cumulative  average.  Independent  study  may  take  the 
form  of  readings,  research,  conference,  project,  and  or  held  experience. 
Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  lor  a  regular  course  in  the 
curriculum.  Independent  study  may  be  taken  lor  a  total  ol  lour  courses. 
no  more  than  two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Permission  ol  the  depart- 
ment. 

220.  Problems  in   Home   Economics  One  course- 

Further  study  in  am  one  Ol  the  five  areas  ol  the  major.  Planned  primarily 
for  sophomores.  Staff 

224.  The  House  One  course 
House    planning    and    construction.     Emphasis    on    psychological    and 

sociological  aspects  oi  housing.  Wooten 

225.  Furnishing  the  House  One  course 
Design  in  home  furnishings  and  textiles  in  relation  to  use,  economy, 
beauty,  and  individuality.   Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  224.     Wooten 

260.  Child   Development   and   Family    Relations  One   course 

The  interrelationship  oi  the  grov\th  and  development  of  the  preschool 
child  uith  his  family.  Nursery  observation  experiences  scheduled.       Snow 

Honors  290.  Independent  and   Directed  Study  in   Home   Economics 

One  or  two  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  home  economics  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  vsork  mav  be  taken 
lor  a  maximum  of  two  courses,  no  more  than  one  in  anv  term. 

300.  Consumer  Resources  and   Problems  One  course 

I  conomic  theory  related  to  family  consumer  problems  and  family  re- 
sources. Snow 
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310.  Nutrition  in  Disease  One  course 

A  study  of  the  relationships  of  diet  and  disease  and  the  dietary  preven- 
tion and  or  treatment  of  patients.  Clinical  observations  provided  at 
Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital.  Snow 

320.  Problems  in  Home  Economics  One   course 

The  nature  of  the  work  will  be  determined  by  the  staff.  Planned  primarily 
for  juniors  and  seniors.  Staff 

324.  A  History  of  World  Furniture  One  course 
The  history  of  furniture  from  the  Egyptian  to  the  Victorian  Period. 

Avram 

325.  Contemporary  Furnishings  One  course 
Contemporary  furniture  designers  with  emphasis  on  materials  and 
methods  employed.  Prerequisite:   Home  Economics   324.  Avram 

330.  Advanced  Nutrition  Problems  One  course 
Critical  review  of  selected  topics  in  current  nutrition  literature  in  in- 
dependent survey,  class  discussion,  individual  projects,  and  field  study. 
Prerequisite:    Home    Economics    100.  Snow 

340.   Community   Nutrition   Problems  One   course 

Biological  and  environmental  aspects  of  nutrition  problems  in  con- 
temporary society.  Evaluation  of  community  nutrition  programs  (federal, 
state,  and  local)  through  field  study.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100. 

Snow 

390.   Senior  Seminar  One-half   course 

Required  of  majors  in  the  department.  Snow 


Department  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  Kurtz,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Burrows, 
hum. 

The  study  of  mathematics  affords  excellent  training  in  rigorous 
deductive  logic  and  familiarizes  the  student  with  results  and  tech- 
niques widely  applied  in  science   and  industry. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  com- 
plete eight  courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics  10  for  the  major 
and  must  include  courses  30,  101,  102,  109,  221  and  one  of  the 
following:  240,  321,  330. 

The  student  who  seeks  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  ten  courses  above  the  level  of  Mathematics 
10  for  the  major  and  must  include  courses  30,  101,  102,  109,  221, 
and  one  of  the  following:  240,  321,  330. 
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The    secondary    teaching    certificate    in    mathematics    requires 
Physics   10.  20  in  addition  to  a  major  in  mathematics. 

10.   Algebra   and    I  rigonomctn  One    course 

Essentials  ol  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Functions  and  their  graphs,  in- 
cluding algebraic,  exponential,  logarithmic,  and  trigonometric  I  unctions. 
Solutions    ol    inequalities    and    equalities.    Complex    numbers.  Staff 

30.  Analytic  Geometry   and  Calculus  I  One  course 

Analytic  geometry,  limits  and  continuity,  the  derivative  and  inverse 
derivative,    theorems    on    derivatives,    application    oi    the    derivative,    the 

definite  integral,  ami  a  stud)  of  trigonometric  and  exponential  func- 
tions. Offered  each  term.  Required  oi  majors  in  the  department.  Pre- 
quisite:   Mathematics    10  or   its   equivalent.  Staff 

50.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Thought  One  course 

A  non-computational  introduction  to  the  concepts  basic  to  mathematics: 
logic,  theorems,  proofs,  and  applications.  Fxamples  in  various  branches 
iif  mathematics  may  be  considered:  algebra,  graph  theory,  number  theory. 
topology,  and  computers.  Not  included  in  the  major.  Kurtz 

101.  Analytic   Geometry    and    Calculus    II  One   course 

Circles  and  comes,  parametric  equations,  polar  coordinates,  formal 
integration  with  applications  to  volumes,  surfaces,  and  areas  of  surfaces 
Offered  each  term.  Required  oi  majors  in  the  department.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics   30.  Staff 

102.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  III  One  course 
Solid  analytics  with  vectors,  infinite  series,  partial  differentiation,  mul- 
tiple integration,  and  an  introduction  to  linear  algebra.  Offered  each 
term.  Required  oi  majors  in  the  department.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 101.  Staff 

109.  Basic  Mathematical  Concepts  One  course 
The  postulational  method,  methods  oi  proof,  set  theory,  function  theory. 
cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  relations,  and  the  axiomatic  develop- 
ment of  one  or  more  topics  in  modern  mathematics.  Required  of  majors 
in    the    department.     Prerequisite:     Mathematics    30.  Stall 

110.  Introductory  linear  Algebra  One  course 
Vector  methods  in  geometry,  real  vector  spaces,  systems  of  linear 
equations,  linear  transformations  and  matrices,  equivalence  of  matrices 
and    determinants.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics    109.  Staff 

122.   Probability  One   course 

Probability  theory,  including  sample  spaces  (finite  and  infinite),  condi- 
tional probability,  random  variables,  the  law  of  large  numbers.  Some 
statistical    applications   will    be    included.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics    101. 

Kurtz 
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200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to   four   courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average  and  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  In- 
dependent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more 
than  two  in  any  term.  Staff 

202.  College  Geometry  One  course 

The  foundations  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geometries,  the  geome- 
try of  four  dimensions,  and  the  Poincare  model  for  hyperbolic  geometry. 
Required  for  secondary  certificate.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Pre- 
requisite:  Mathematics   101.  Burrows 

210.  Applied  Mathematics  One  course 

Line  and  surface  integrals  with  applications  of  Stoke's  Theorem  and 
Gauss's  Theorem.  Ordinary  differential  equations,  special  functions, 
Fourier  analysis,  partial  differential  equations  with  emphasis  on  the 
heat  equation  and  wave  equation,  applications  to  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical   sciences.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics     102.  Burrows 

221.  Algebra  of  Structures  One   course 

Elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  and  fields;  proper- 
ties of  number  systems:  polynominals,  and  the  algebraic  theory  of  fields. 
Required  for  major  and  secondary  certificate.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
102   and    109  or  permission   of  the   department.  Staff 

240.  Topology  I  One  course 
Point  set  topology,  including  basic  topological  properties,  metric  spaces, 
topological   spaces,   and   product   spaces.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics    109. 

Lum 

241.  Topology  II  One  course 
Additional  topics  in  point  set  topology,  including  the  separation  axioms, 
compact  topological  spaces  and  connected  topological  spaces.  Pre- 
requisite:  Mathematics  240.  Lum 

The  following  one-half  courses  involve  only  reading  and  one 
discussion  period  per  week  in  the  subject  matter  indicated.  These 
courses  are  designed  to  be  junior  and  senior  electives  with  a  min- 
imum prerequisite  of  Mathematics    109. 

250.  Topics  in  Algebra  256.  Number  Theory 

251.  Topics  in  Analysis  257.  Topological  Algebra 

252.  Topics  in  Topology  258.  Foundations  of  Mathematics 

253.  Lattice  Theory  259.  Vector  Analysis 

254.  Graph  Theory  260.   Differential   Equations 

255.  Combinatorial  Analysis 
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Honors  290.  Independent  and   Directed  Stud)    in   Mathematics 

One  to  tour  courses 
Independent    stud)    under   the   guidance   of   a    faculty    adviser.   Open    to 

juniors  and  seniors  with  a  V()  average  in  mathematics.  Subject  to  the 
approval  ol  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  mas  be 
taken    lor  a    maximum   Ol    lour   courses. 

321.  Real  Analysis  I  One  course 
The  real  number  system,  limits,  continuity,  sequences,  series,  and  dif- 
ferentiation.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics    109  and    102.  Staff 

322.  Real  Analysis  II  One  course 
Functions  ol  several  variables,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  inte- 
grals, improper  integrals,  and  an  introduction  to  measure  theory.  I J r c - 
requisite:   Mathematics   321.  Stall 

330.  Complex   Variables  One  course 

The  complex  number  system;  complex-v alued  functions;  limits  and  con- 
tinuitv;  complex  differentiation  and  holomorphic  I  unctions;  complex 
integration  and  Cauchx  Theory;  infinite  series.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 

li»2   and    109   or   permission    of   the    department.  Stall 


Computer  Science 

120.   Computers   and    Modern    Society  One    course 

Numerical  methods  and  programming  ol  modern  electronic  computers. 
The  impact  ol  computers  on  modern  society.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics     10    or    equivalent.  Kurt/ 

200.    Independent   Stud)  One-hall    to    lour   courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  lacultv  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  ol  the  chairman  ol 
department.  Independent  stud)  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinanlv  it  ma\  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  tour  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one 
term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  computer 
science  or  permission  of  the  department. 


Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages 

Associate  Professor  Villarino,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Mel- 
vin.  Cardwell;  Assistant  Professors   Bourquin,  Garcia,  Stiener. 

To    understand    the    workings — phonemic,    semantic,    syntactic. 
stylistic — of  language   becomes   an   object   of   mastery   for   a   person 
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seeking  a  liberal  education.  Study  of  a  foreign  language,  for  sake  of 
contrast  and  comparsion  with  one's  mother  tongue,  is  highly  de- 
sirable in  producing  such  mastery.  In  addition,  study  of  a  foreign 
language  is  needed  more  than  ever  today  for  transcending  cultural 
barriers  toward  universality  of  vision,  and  toward  rapprochement 
among  nations  and  peoples  in  common  undertakings  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Foreign  study  is  a  very -valuable  part  of  one's  education,  and 
the  department  strongly  encourages  students  to  spend  their  junior 
year  abroad.  The  department  maintains  a  file  of  the  many  summer, 
semester,  and  year-long  programs  abroad  in  which  our  students 
can  participate  so  that  each  one  can  choose  the  type  of  program 
and  location  which  best  suits  her  interests. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  a 
week. 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  a  beginning_  modern  foreign 
language  course  of  level  10  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  course  in  the 
same  language  of  level  20  or  above.  Beginning  modern  foreign 
languages  of  level  10  and  20  will  not  be  allowed  to  satisfy  basic 
distribution  requirements  for  a  degree  unless  these  courses,  or  their 
proficiency  equivalents,  are  followed  by  a  course  of  level  30  in  the 
same  language,  or  by  its  proficiency  equivalent.  (For  basic-distribu- 
tion and  placement-level  requirements,  see  NOTES  page  44. 

Majors  are  offered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  All  courses 
above  the  30  level  may  count  toward  a  major  and,  unless  otherwise 
indicated,  are  conducted  primarily  in  the  foreign  language.  Seven 
such  courses  are  required  for  a  major. 

The  courses  in  each  language  provide  a  basic  program  which 
the  individual  student  can  tailor  to  her  own  needs  and  interests  by 
supplementing  it  with  conference  courses  on  areas  not  covered  by 
the  regular  course  offerings.  These  courses  are  student-initiated  and 
are  planned  jointly  by  the  instructor  and  the  student  or  students 
concerned. 


French 


10.  French,  First  Level  One  course 

Easy  spoken  and  written  French,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  simple  sit- 
uations. Elements  of  pronunciation,  basic  grammar,  with  progressive  em- 
phasis   on    reading.    Three    meetings,    two    one-hour    laboratories.      Staff 
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20.   French,  Second   Level  One  course 

Continuation  of  French  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings, 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  French  10  or  proficiency  equi- 
valent. Staff 

20-Y.   French,  Second   Level  One  course 

Basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
French  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  for  entering  students 
who  a\o  not  meet  the  proficienc)  requirement  to  enter  French  30.  Three 
meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

30.  French,  Third  Level  One  course 

Speaking,  understanding,  reading,  anil  writing  French.  Review  of  basic 
elements  oi  French  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  French  2o  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Statl 

100.    Introductory    French    Reading  One    course 

Selected  readings  from  authors:  discussion  in  French  oi  material  read: 
individual  readings  and  reports.  lour  meetings.  Prerequisite:  French 
30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Melvin 

105,  106.  Verbal  Communication  Two  courses 

Two  courses  to  he  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy 
in  the  use  oi  spoken  and  written  French  through  phonetics,  composi- 
tion, oral  exposes,  and  discussion.  Grammar  will  he  taught  to  meet  the 
progressing  needs  oi  students.  Required  oi  all  French  majors.  Four 
meetings.  Prerequisite:  French  30  or  equivalent  or  permission  oi  the 
Chairman  of  the   Department.  Bourquin 

113,   114.  Survey  of  French  Literature  Two  courses 

Works  representative  oi  the  development  oi  French  literary  thought  and 
language  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present.  Four  meetings.  Prerequi- 
site: French  30  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Cardwell 

120.   French   Civilization  One   course 

The  geography,  history,  and  arts  of  France  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present.  Three  meetings.  Credit  toward  a  French  major  if  readings 
and  written  work  are  done  in  French.  (Conducted  in  Hnglish.)  No 
prerequisite.  Melvin 

200.    Independent   Study:    French  One-half    to    four    courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  projects,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  In- 
dependent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  oi  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  French  or  permission 
oi  the  department. 
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206.   Advanced    French   Composition   and   Conversation  One   course 

Advanced  study  and  practice  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  grammar, 
stylistics,  idiomatic  expression,  and  pronunciation.  Limited  to  15  stu- 
dents. Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Four  meetings.  Pre- 
requisite: French  105,  106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Cardwell 

220.   Contemporary    French    Culture  One   course 

Political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  developments  in  contemporary 
France.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Two 
100-level  French  courses,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Melvin 

244.  French  Literature  of  the  Medieval  Period  One-half  course 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Two  meetings.  Offered 

in    1978-79  and   alternate  years.    Prerequisite:   French  113    and    114,   or 

permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Cardwell 

246.  French  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  One-half  course 

Readings  from  outstanding  works  of  the  period.  Two  meetings.  Offered 
in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or 
permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Cardwell 

251.  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere  One  course 

Study  of  the  development  of  seventeenth-century  theatre,  emphasizing 
representative  works  of  its  greatest  writers.  Offered  in  1979-80  and 
alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the 
chairman   of   the   department.  Cardwell 

254.  French  Thought  One  course 

Selected  philosophical  works  of  French  writers  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present.  (Conducted  in  English).  Offered  in  1979-80  and 
alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  Students  who  are  not  French  majors  may 
read  the  works  in  English;  in  such  cases  the  prerequisite  is  waived. 

Bourquin 

263.  French  Drama:  The  Mirror  of  Society  One  course 

The  evolution  of  French  drama  from  the  drame  bourgeois  to  the  piece  a 
these.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  French 
113  and   114,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Cardwell 

265.  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola  One   course 

The  French  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  seen  through  representa- 
tive works  of  Balzac,  Flaubert,  and  Zola.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  al- 
ternate years.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114,  or  permission  of  the 
chairman    of    the    department.  Melvin 
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268.   Classical   and   Romantic    Poetry  One-half    course 

Poetry  from  Malherbe  lo  I  a  Fontaine;  Lamartine,  Hugo.  Musset, 
Vigny;  the  parnasse.  Two  meetings.  Ottered  in  1979-80  and  every 
third  \ear.  Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the 
chairman  ol   the  department.  Bourquin 

272.  Theatre   of  the    Absurd  One-halt    course 

Selected  works  representative  of  contemporary  literary  thought.  Two 
meetings.  Ottered  in  |U7l)-N()  and  every  third  year.  Prerequisite:  French 
113  and    114.  or  permission   of   the  chairman   of   the  department. 

Bourquin 

276.   Modern   Novel  One   course 

Contemporary  literary  thought  and  the  development  of  the  novel 
through  representative  works.  Ottered  in  1979-80  and  every  third  year. 
Prerequisite:  French  113  and  114.  or  permission  of  the  chairman  oi  the 
department.  Bourquin 

278.   Poetry    from  Baudelaire  to  the   Present  One  course 

The  development  of  poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  the  present  through 
representative  works.  Ottered  in  ll>7S-79  and  every  third  year.  Pre- 
requisite: French   I  13  and   1  14.  or  permission  ol  the  department.  Bourquin 

Honors   290.    Independent   ;ind    Directed   Study    in    French 

One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  o\  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  French.  Subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for 
a  maximum  o\    four  courses,   no  more  than  one   in   any    term. 


German 

German  majors  arc  strongly  encouraged  to  broaden  their  learn- 
ing experience  through  foreign  study  or  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  German  at  Wake  Forest 
University. 

10.  German,  First  Level  One  course 
Drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Practice  in  speaking,  reading,  under- 
standing, and  writing  simple  German.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Staff 

20.  German,  Second   Level  One   course 

Continuation  o\  German  10  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Three  meetings. 
two  one-hour  laboratories.  Prerequisite:  German  If)  or  proficiency 
equivalent.  Staff 
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30.  German,  Third  Level  One  course 

Speaking,  reading,  understanding,  and  writing  German.  Review  of  basic 
elements  of  German  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  German  20  or  proficiency  equivalent.  Staff 

111.   German   Composition   and   Conversation  One   course 

Written  and  oral  composition  in  German;  principles  of  German  grammar 
and  syntax,  phonetics,  and  intonation  are  studied.  Four  meetings.  Offered 
in  1977-78  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  German  30  or  proficiency 
equivalent.  Stiener 

158.  German  Poetry  One  course 

German  literature  through  poetry,  with  special  emphasis  on  poems  by 
representative  authors  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Read- 
ings, recordings,  lectures,  and  interpretation.  Offered  in  1978-79  and 
alternate    years.    Prerequisite:    German    30    or    proficiency    equivalent. 

Stiener 

200.  Independent  Study:  German  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  German  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. 

221.  Civilization  I  One  course 
The  main  currents  of  German  culture  in  the  area  of  history  and  politics, 
philosophy  and  science,  literature  and  art  from  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great  to  Bismark.  Taught  in  German.  Three  meetings.  Offered  in  1979-80 
and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  German  111  or  158  or  permission  of 
the  chairman  of  the  department.  Stiener 

222.  Civilization  II  One  course 
The  main  currents  of  German  culture  in  the  area  of  history  and  politics, 
philosophy  and  science,  literature  and  art  from  the  time  of  Bismark  to 
the  present.  Taught  in  German,  reports  and  discussion  in  German.  Three 
meetings.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  German 
111  or  158  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.        Stiener 

253.  The  German  Drama  One  course 

The  development  of  the  German  drama  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  present.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  plays  of  each  period. 
Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  German  111  or 
158  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Stiener 
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256.  The  German  Novelle  One  course 

Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  Novellen  from  Goethe  to  pre- 
sent. Ottered  in   l(>7X-7l>  and  alternate  years.   Prerequisite:  German    111 

or    158  or  permission   ot    the   chairman  oi    the   department.  Stiener 

260.    Individual    Authors  One   or   one-half   course 

The  life  and  major  works  ol  a  German  author.  Lectures  will  he  in 
English.  Readings  and  written  work  tor  a  major  will  he  in  German,  for 
others  m  English.  Course  may  he  repeated.  Alternate  \ears.  Prerequisite: 
German  111  or  158  or  permission  of  the  chairman  ot  the  department,  it 
the  course  is  counted  toward  a  major  in  German.  No  prerequisite  for 
those    taking    the    course    in    English    as    an    elective  Stiener 

270.  Germany:  Current  Events  One-half  course 

Reports  and  discussion  based  on  articles  from  such  German-language 
newspaper  and  magazines  as  "Die  /act"  and  "Der  Spiegel."  The  student 
will  he  responsible  tor  a  particular  theme  or  topic  in  the  German  news 
during  the  course  ol  the  term.  Course  may  he  repeated.  Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:   German    111    or    I5S   or  good   reading   ability    in   German. 

Stiener 

Honors  290.   Independent   and   Directed  Study   in  German 

One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  3.0  average  in  German.  Subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  he  taken  for 
a  maximum  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  one  in  anv  term. 


Spanish 

10.  Spanish,  First  Level  One  course 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Constant  practice  in  speaking, 
understanding,  reading,  and  writing  simple  Spanish.  "Three  meetings,  two 
one-hour  laboratories.  Staff 

20.  Spanish,  Second   Level  One   course 

Continuation  of  Spanish    10  at   a   more   advanced   level.   Three   meetings. 

two    one-hour    laboratories.  Prerequisite:     Spanish     10     or     proficiency 

equivalent.  Staff 

20-Y.  Spanish,  Second  Level  One  course 

Basic  grammar,  practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
Spanish  of  moderate  difficulty.  A  course  designed  specifically  tor  entering 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  proficiency  requirement  to  enter  Spanish 
30.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour  lahoratories.  Staff 
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30.  Spanish,  Third  Level  One  course 

Speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and  writing  Spanish.  Review  of  all 
basic  elements  of  Spanish  grammar.  Three  meetings,  two  one-hour 
laboratories.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  20  or  proficiency  equivalent.         Staff 

100.  Introductory  Spanish  Readings  One   course 

Selected  readings  from  modern  Hispanic  authors;  discussion  in  Spanish; 
individual  readings  and  reports.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
30  or  proficiency   equivalent.  -  Garcia 

105,  106.  Verbal  Communication  Two  courses 

Two  courses  to  be  taken  in  sequence  to  develop  fluency  and  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  spoken  and  written  Spanish  through  phonetics,  composi- 
tion, translation,  oral  exposes,  and  discussion.  Grammar  will  be  taught 
to  meet  the  progressing  needs  of  students.  Required  of  all  Spanish 
majors.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  30  or  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Garcia 

115.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  One  course 

The  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature  and  their  historical  background 
from  the  tenth  century  to  the  contemporary  period.  Four  meetings.  Pre- 
requisite:   Spanish    30    or    proficiency    equivalent.  Villarino 

200.  Independent  Study:  Spanish  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  Spanish  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Staff 

221.  The  Aztecs,  the  Mayas,  and  the  Incas  One  course 
The  sociological,  historical,  artistic,  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
main  pre-Colombian  cultures.  Offered  in  English  and  Spanish  (two 
separate  groups).  Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite: 
For  Spanish  group,  Spanish  105  and  106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  the  department.  For  English  group,  no  prerequisite,  does  not  count 
towards  Spanish  major.  Villarino 

222.  Spain  One  course 
The  geography,  history,  culture,  and  government  of  Spain.  Offered  in 
English  and  Spanish  (two  separate  groups).  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  For  Spanish  group,  Spanish  105  and  106,  or  permission  of 
the  chairman  of  the  department.  For  English  group,  no  prerequisite, 
does  not  count  towards  Spanish  major.  Villarino 

223.  Mexico  and  Central  America  One  course 
The  geography,  history,  culture,  and  governments  of  Mexico  and  Central 
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America.  Offered  in  Fnglish  and  Spanish  (two  separate  groups).  Offered 
in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  For  Spanish  group.  Spanish 
105  and  1 0f>.  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  For 
Fnglish  group,  no  prerequisite,  docs  not  count   toward   Spanish   major. 

Villarino 

224.  South  America  One  course 
The  Geography,  history,  culture,  and  governments  of  South  America. 
Offered  in  Fnglish  and  Spanish  (two  separate  groups).  Offered  in  1978-79 
and  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  For  Spanish  group,  Spanish  105  and 
106,  or  permission  of  the  chairman  oi  the  department.  For  English 
group,  no  prerequisite,  does  not  count  toward  Spanish  major.       Villarino 

225.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation  One  course 
Advanced  stud)  and  practice  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  grammar, 
stylistics,   idiomatic   expressions,   and   pronunciation.  Villarino 

226.  Hispanic  Peoples  One  course 
Origin  and  cultural  development  of  the  different  Hispanic  societies. 

Villarino 

254.   Masterpieces   of  Hispanic   Drama  One   course 

Selected  works  of  Hispanic  drama.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  every  third 
year.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  1  15  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Villarino 

256.   Masterpieces  of  Hispanic   Novel  One   course 

Selected  Hispanic  novels.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  every  third  year.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish   1  15  or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Villarino 

258.  Masterpieces  of  Hispanic  Poetry  One   course 

The  main  poetic  movements  and  authors  in  Spain  and  Hispanic  America. 
Offered  in  1979-80  and  every  third  year.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  115  or 
permission  of   the  chairman   oi  the  department.  Villarino 

Honors  290.  Independent  and   Directed  Study  in  Spanish 

One  or  one-half  course 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  Spanish.  Subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken 
for  a  maximum  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  one  in  anv  term.         Staff 
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210.  Masterpieces  of  European  Novel  One  course 

Generic  and  historical  evolution  of  the  European  novel  by  reading  in 
translation  works  from  Spain.  France,  and  Germany  representative  of 
the  various  periods  and  movements  and  of  different  types  of  novel.     Staff 
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School  of  Music 


Professor  C.  Sandresky,  Dean;  Professors  E.  Jacobowsky,  J.  Ja- 
cobowsky,  J.  Mueller,  Nolle,  M.  Sandresky;  Associate  Professors 
M.  Mueller,  Samson,  Wurtele;  Assistant  Professor  Pence-Sokoloff; 
Instructors  Avera,  Carter,  Di  Piazza,  Fisher,  Goodwin,  Heaton, 
Johnson,  Kredel,  Listokin,  Medlin,  Muraski,  Potter,  Shuping,.  In 
addition,  the  School  of  Music  shares  faculty  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  and  Wake  Forest  University. 

The  student  may  pursue  a  music  program  leading  to  either  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  for  the 
student  who  wishes  to  study  music  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  arts  pro- 
gram. The  candidate  for  this  degree  must  complete  Music  1,  2,  3,  4, 
101,  102,  103,  104,  113,  114,  two  courses  in  performance,  two 
elective  music  courses,  and  Music  390.  Note  basic  distribution  re- 
quirements pages  43-45. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  program  is  for  the  student  wishing  to 
major  in  music  education  or  in  music  performance.  The  music 
education  program  offers  state  certification  and  prepares  the  student 
to  teach  music  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools.  A  per- 
formance major  may  be  taken  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  violin,  cello, 
harp,  or  harpsichord.  Note  basic  distribution  requirements  pages  49, 
50  and  additional  requirements  listed  in  the  programs  which  follow. 


Performance  Major 


Freshman  Year 

Music   Performance 

10,  20        Two  courses 

Music  Theory 

1,  2,  3,  4  Two  courses 

English  10,  20        .  .    .    Two  courses 
Ensemble  150,   160,  170, 

180,   190,  or  280  One-half  course 

*Electives  Two  courses 

*Voice    majors    should    elect    modern 

languages     in     both     freshman     and 

sophomore  years. 


Sophomore  Year 
Music  Performance 

110,    120    

Music  Theory 

101,  102,  103,  104      Two  courses 
Music  History 

113,   114        .    ...        Two  courses 
-Ensemble    150,    160,    170, 

180,   190,  or  280  One-half  course 

Electives      Two  courses 

::The   Organ   major   should   substitute 
Church  Music   141-142. 


Two   courses 


Music 
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Junior  Year 
Music  Performance 

210,    220  Two   courses 

Music  Theory 

201,    202  Two   courses 

Form    and    Analysis 

203.  204  One  course 

Music   History 

Elective  Two  courses 

Conducting 

273-274  One-half  course 

♦Ensemble    150,    160,    170, 

180.    190,  or  280  One-half  course 
Voice    majors    include    Sight-singing 
251.   252. 
"Organ     majors     substitute     Church 
Music    241-242. 


Senior  Year 

Music  Performance 

310,  320  Two  courses 

Composition  301,  302  One  course 
"Orchestration  271,  272  One  course 
Methods  281-282, 

283-284.  285-286,  or 

287-288  One  course 

Seminar    390  One-half   course 

Electives  Two  and  one-half  courses 

♦Voice  majors  substitute  Sight-sing- 
ing 351,  352. 

♦Organ  majors  substitute  Church 
Music  341-342  and  two  terms  of 
Ensemble. 


Music  Education  Major 


Freshman  Year 

Music  Performance  Two  courses 
Music  Theory  1,  2,  3,  4  Two  courses 
English  10,  20  .  .  .  .  Two  courses 
Ensemble   150,  160,   170, 

180,   190,  or  280  One-half  course 
♦Electives Two  courses 


Junior  Year 

Music  Performance  One  and 

one-half  courses 
Instruments  265,  266, 

267  or  268  One-half  course 

Form  and  Analysis 

203,  204  One  course 

Orchestration  271,  272  One  course 
Education  100,  220  Two  courses 
Conducting  273-274  One-half  course 
Music   History 

Electives    Two    courses 


Sophomore  Year 

Music    Performance  One   course 

Instruments  265, 

266.  267,  or  268  One-half  course 
Keyboard     Skills     240     One-quarter 

course 
Music  Theory   101,    102, 

103,   104 Two  courses 

Music  History  113,  114  Two  courses 
Ensemble  150.   160,  170. 

180,   190,  or  280  One-half  course 
♦Electives   One   and   one-half   courses 


Senior  Year 
Music  Education 

Methods  337  One 

Education  323  Three-fourths 
Education  333         One-fourth 
Student  Teaching   345   Two 
Seminar   390  One-half 

Music   Performance        Three- 


Art  One 

Electives  Two 


course 
course 
course 

courses 
course 

fourths 
course 
course 

courses 


Total  credit  in  music  performance  must  include  a  minimum  of  three  courses 
in  a  principal  field  of  performance,  one  and  one-half  courses  in  piano,  and 
one  and  one-half  courses  in   voice. 

♦Electives  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  vears  must  include  two  courses 
from  History  101,  102.  or  105.  106.  or  107.  108.  and  two  courses  in 
mathematics  and/or  science. 
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Basic  Music 


1,  2.  Theory  One  and  one-half  courses 

Tonal  relationship  in  scales,  intervals,  and  chords.  Analysis,  written 
work,  and  keyboard  harmony.  Three  lectures  per  week.       M.  Sandresky 

3,  4.  Reading  and  Listening  Skills  One-half  course 

Melodic  and  harmonic  dictation,  sight-singing,  and  aural  harmonic 
analysis.  E.  Jacobowsky,  J.  Jacobowsky 

101,  102.  Theory  One  and  one-half  courses 

Continuation  of  Theory  1,  2.  M.  Sandresky 

Music  103,  104.  Reading  and  Listening  Skills  One-half  course 

Continuation  of  Music  3,  4.  E.  Jacobowsky,  J.  Jacobowsky 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  music  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. 

201,  202.  Theory  Two  courses 
Advanced  studies  in  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  procedures.  Three  lec- 
tures per  week.                                                                             M.  Sandresky 

203,  204.  Form  and  Analysis  One  course 

Structural  procedures  in  music  of  various  periods  with  reference  to 
underlying  aesthetic  principles.  Two  lectures  per  week.         C.  Sandresky 

251,  252.  Sight-singing  One-half  course 

Reading  of  complex  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns  in  music  of  various 
styles  and  periods.   Required  of  voice  majors.   Two  periods  per  week. 

J.  Jacobowsky 

271,  272.  Orchestration  One  course 

Principles  of  scoring  for  voices  and  orchestral  instruments.  Analysis  of 
scores.  Orchestrating  and  arranging.  Two  lectures  per  week. 

E.  Jacobowsky 

301,  302.  Composition  Two  half-courses 

Contemporary  techniques  of  music  composition;  original  written  work. 
Two  lectures  per  week.  M.  Sandresky 
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351,  352.  Sight-singing  One-half  course 

Continuation  of  Sight-singing  251,   252.   Required  of  voice  majors.  Two 
periods  per  week.  J.  Jacohowsky 


Music   History  and   Literature 

100.  Survey  of   Music   Literature  One   course 

Various  styles  and   forms  o\    music   made  familiar  through   hearing  and 

analysis.    Recital    and    concert    attendance  required.    Three    lectures    per 

week.  Pence-Sokoloff 

113.  History  of  Music  One  course 
A  survey  from  antiquity  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Through  extensive  reading  and  intensive  listening,  the  student  will  study 
forms,  composers,  and  styles  oi  the  various  eras.  Three  lectures,  and 
three  listening  periods  per  week.                                               Nolte.  Samson 

114.  History  of  Music  One  course 
A  survey  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  modern  times. 
Through  extensive  reading  and  intensive  listenings  the  students  will 
study  the  musical  forms,  composers,  and  styles  of  the  various  eras. 
Three  lectures,  and  three  listening  periods  per  week.  Nolte,  Samson 

205.  Medieval  Music  One  course 
The  music  and  the  general  philosophical  backgrounds  in  Western  music 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:    Music    113.  Nolte 

206.  Renaissance  Music  One  course 
The  decline  of  medieval  ideals  and  the  emergence  oi  musical  styles 
reflecting  the  humanism  oi  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Offered 
in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Music    1  13.  Nolte 

207.  Baroque  Music  One  course 
The  highlv  diversified  musical  styles  in  vogue  from  1600  to  1750. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  discover  the  common  denominators  that  unify 
the  seemingly  divergent  directions.  Offered  in  1977-78  and  alternate  years. 
Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music   113.  Nolte 

208.  The  Music  of  an  Individual  Composer  One  course 
Representative  compositions  oi  the  various  categories  in  which  the 
composer  was  active.  The  history  of  each  genre  will  be  reviewed  from 
its  earliest  beginnings  to  gain  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  composer's 
impact  in  each  instance.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the   instructor.  Nolte 
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215.  Twentieth-Century  Music  to  1945  One  course 
The  development  away  from  nineteenth-centurv  romanticism  into  the 
chief  movements  of  the  twentieth-century  before  1945:  impressionism, 
expressionism,  primitivism,  futurism,  neoclassicism.  and  nationalistic  in- 
fluences. Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  100  or  Music   1  14. 

Pence-Sokoloff 

216.  Twentieth-Century  Music  from  1945  One  course 
The  growing  reliance  on  science,  technology,  and  mathematics,  and 
their  relation  to  music.  Covers  serialism.  electronic  music,  musique 
concrete,  computer  music,  and  chance  music.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Music   100  or  Music   114.                                     Pence-Sokoloff 

250.  Art  and  Music  of  the   Romantic   Era  One   course 

Selected  works  oi  art  and  music  in  Europe  and  America  from  1800  to 
1850  as  they  reflect  the  taste  and  outlook  oi  that  period.  Comparative 
analysis  oi  works  of  the  preceding  period  and  of  the  influence  of  ro- 
manticism on  the  art  and  music  of  subsequent  periods  will  also  be 
considered.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Permission  oi  the 
instructors.  Wurtele.  Mangum 

290.  Honors,  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Music 

One  to  four  courses 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  music:  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music.  Honors  work  may  be 
taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  one  in  any  term. 

390.   Senior  Seminar  One-half   course 

Required  of  music  majors.  C.  Sandresky 


Church  Music 

141-142.  Church  Music  One-half  course 

Evolution  of  the  organ,  national  characteristics  in  relation  to  literature 
and  registration  ornamentation:  literature  for  the  church  service:  teach- 
ing materials:  rudiments  of  tuning.  One  lecture  per  week.         J.  Mueller 

241-242.  Church  Music  One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  and  accompanying.  One  period 
per  week.  M.  Mueller 

341-342.  Church   Music  One-half  course 

Church-service  playing,  improvisation,  accompanying,  and  modulation. 
One  period  per  week.  M.   Mueller 
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Music   Education 

240.    Keyboard    Skills  One-quarter    course 

Emphasis  on  gaining  proficiency  in  sight-reading,  transposition,  and 
harmonization.   One   period   per  week.  Wurtele 

281-2X2.    Harp    Methods  One    course 

Theor)  and  practice  o!  harp  teaching.  Stud)  and  evaluation  ol  leaching 
materials.    Observation    of    teaching.  Pence-Sokoloff 

283-284.    Piano   Methods  One   course 

Theor)  and  practice  ol  piano  teaching.  Stud)  and  evaluation  ol  teaching 
materials.  Observation  Ol   teaching.  M.  Mueller 

285-286.   Violin    Methods  One   course 

I  heor\  and  practice  ol  violin  teaching.  Stud)  and  evaluation  ol  teach- 
ing materials.  Observation  ol   leaching.  E.  Jacobowsk) 

287-288.   Voice    Methods  One   course 

Theor)  and  practice  ol  voice  teaching.  Physiolog)  ol  the  vocal  ap- 
paratus, phonetics,  and  evaluation  ol  teaching  materials.  Observation 
of  teaching.  J.   Jacobowsk) 

337.    Music    Education    Methods  One    course 

For  music  education  majors  working  toward  the  N.C.  Special  Area 
Certificate  in  Music.  Considered  are  planning,  organizing,  teaching, 
and  directing  music  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools.  Three  class 
periods,  and  one  all  morning,  in-school  observation  period  per  week. 
Block    program.  Samson 

345.   Music  Education:  Student  Teaching  Two  courses 

Directed  music  teaching  experiences  in  area  of  student's  interest  and 
strength:  k-C  4-l>.  band,  or  chorus.  Observations,  conferences,  and 
workshops.    Block    program.  Samson 


Music   Performance 

Instruction  is  ottered  in  stringed  instruments,  brass,  woodwinds, 
and  percussion,  in  addition  to  piano,  organ,  voice,  harp,  harpsichord, 
and  guitar.  Stud)  in  an)  term  ma\  \ar\  from  a  one-quarter  course 
to  a  full  course  depending  on  the  balance  of  the  total  program.  Stu- 
dents ma)  stud)  the  above  instruments  \ov  course  credit  or  as  an 
extra-curricular    activit) . 

Performance  majors  arc  offered  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin, 
cello,  harp,  harpischord. 

10,  20.  Performance  Two  quarter  courses  to  two  lull  courses 

One  hour  lesson   per  week.  Staff 
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30,  40.  Performance  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Class  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  harp,  violin,  or  cello  for  the 
non-music  major,  or  as  a  secondary  instrument  for  the  music  major. 
Three  periods  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.       Staff 

110,  120.  Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  A  half  recital  is  required  of  performance 
majors  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program.  Music  Education  majors  will 
include  Keyboard  Skills  240.      '  Staff 

130,  140.  Performance  No  credit  to  two  quarter-courses 

Continuation  of  Music  30,  40.  Staff 

210,  220.  Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Staff 

310,  320.  Performance  Two  quarter-courses  to  two  full  courses 

One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Violin  majors  will  include  the  study  of  viola. 
A  full  recital  is  required  of  performance  majors  in  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  program.  Staff 

150.  Choral  Ensemble  One-quarter  course 

Study  of  the  techniques  of  choral  singing.  Performance  of  works  from 
a  wide  range  of  styles  and  periods.  Three  periods  per  week.     Mochnick 

280.  Madrigal  Singers  One-quarter  course 

Performance  of  vocal  chamber  music  from  the  standard  repertoire. 
Three  periods  per  week.  Mochnick 

160.  Piano  Ensemble  One-quarter  course 

Study  of  the  four-hand  piano  literature  for  one  and  two  pianos.  Two 
periods  per  week.  Wurtele 

170.  Orchestra  One-quarter   course 

Practical  experience  in  playing  in  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Four  terms  required  of  all  string  majors.  E.  Jacobowsky 

180.    Instrumental    Ensemble  One-quarter    course 

Performance  of  chamber  music  from  the  standard  repertoire.  Two 
periods  per  week.  E.  Jacobowsky 

190.   Chorale  One-quarter   course 

Participation  in  the  Winston-Salem  Chorale.  Experience  will  include 
general  choral   work,   opera,   and   oratorio.  Staff 

265.  Brass  Instruments  One-quarter   course 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University,  Course  188. 
Brass  and  Percussion  Instruments  class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and 
teaching  brass  and  percussion  instruments.  Three  periods  per  week. 
Offered   spring   1978.  Staff 
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266.  Woodwind  Instruments  One-half  course 
Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University,  Course  1S7. 
Woodwind  Instruments  class.  Fundamentals  of  playing  and  leaching 
all  principal  instruments  ol  the  woodwind  family.  Three  periods  per 
week.  Offered  spring   11>7S.  Staff 

267.  Percussion  Instruments  One-quarter  course 
Offered  in  conjunction  with  Wake  Forest  University,  Course  188. 
Brass  and  Percussion  Instruments  class.  Fundamentals  ol  playing  and 
leaching  brass  and  percussion  instruments.  Three  periods  per  week. 
Offered  spring    197S.  Johnson 

268.  String  Instruments  One-quartered  course 
Fundamentals  of  playing  and  teaching  string  instruments.  One  period 
per  week.   Offered   in    1977-78   and   alternate   years.  E.   Jacohowsky 

273-274.   Conducting  One-half   course 

Techniques  o\  choral  and  orchestral  conducting;  use  oi  baton:  individual 
practice  in  conducting  choral  and  orchestral  compositions.  Mochnick 


Department  of  Physical  Education 

Professor  Woodward,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Miller,  Rufty. 

The  emphasis  of  the  departmental  offerings  is  on  the  values 
inherent  in  movement  activities  through  dance,  exercise,  and  sport. 
Classes  arc  conducted  to  include  knowledge  of  the  various  activities 
and  the  opportunity   for  physical,  social,  and  emotional  benefits. 

The  physical  education  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  com- 
pletion of  lour  terms  to  be  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years.  Juniors  and  seniors  may  elect  additional  terms.  The 
requirement  is  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 
team  sports,  individual  or  dual  sports,  modern  dance,  body  me- 
chanics. A  freshman  takes  field  hockey  the  first  term  of  her  fresh- 
man year,  after  which  she  may  choose  her  activities.  A  uniform  is 
required. 

A  record  of  a  recent  physical  examination  is  required  of  each 
student.  A  special  program  of  restricted  activity  will  be  provided  if 
the  physician  indicates  that   it  is   needed. 

Classes   are  scheduled   according  to  terms   as   follows: 
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Fall  Term  Fall  Term  I  Fall  Term  II 

(13  weeks)  (6V£  weeks)  (6V2  weeks) 

Field  Hockey  Archery  Body  Mechanics  and  Health 

Modern  Dance  Golf  Fencing 

Horseback  Riding  Folk  Dancing 

Tennis  Horseback  Riding 

Spring  Term  Spring  Term 

(6'/2  weeks)  (6V2  weeks) 

Badminton  Horseback  Riding  Archery 

Basketball  Modern  Dance  Golf 

Body  Mechanics  Trampoline  Horseback  Riding 

&  Health  Volleyball  Modern  Dance 

Tennis 

The  extra  fee  for  horseback  riding  is  $90.00  for  each  6V2  week 
session.  Transportation  is  provided. 

10-20.  Physical  Education  for  Freshmen 

Required  of  all   freshmen.  Staff 

101,  102.  History  and  Technique  of  Modern  Dance  Two  courses 

A  study  of  the  development  of  modern  dance  from  the  late  1 800's  to 
the  present  day.  Special  emphasis  on  Graham,  Taylor,  Cunningham. 
Land,  Sanasardo.  Humphrey,  Weidman,  Limon  and  Currier.  Attendance 
at  area  concerts.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  major  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Rufty 

110-120.   Physical   Education  for  Sophomores 

Required  of  all  sophomores.  Staff 

201.  Choreography  One  course 

The  art  of  making  dances  by  studying  the  elements  of  structure,  time, 
space  and  dynamics.  Approaches  to  choreography  and  techniques  of 
handling  choreographic  material.  Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  major  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Rufty 

210,  220.  Physical  Education  for  Juniors 

Staff 

230.  Independent  Study  in  Dance  One  or  two  courses 

Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  major,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Rufty 

310,  320.  Physical   Education  for  Seniors 

Staff 
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Department  of  Psychology 


Assistant  Professor  Dudley.  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Fay, 
Nelson. 

All  courses  in  psychology  arc  intended  to  provide  the  student 
with  an  understanding  of  the  scientific  and  applied  aspects  of 
psy  chology . 

A  major  consists  of  eight  courses  in  psychology.  Required 
courses  include  Psychology  10,  101,  102.  and  270.  In  addition, 
a  student  must  complete  one  course  from  the  experimental  areas 
(Psychology  225.  240.  262,);  a  minimum  of  two  courses  from  the 
applied  area  (Psychology  100,  110.  130.  140.  150.  220);  and 
the  equivalent  of  one  course  from  the  research  area  (Psychology  200. 
282.   290). 

10.   Introduction  to  Psychology  One  course 

Psychology  as  a  science  and  a  discipline  through  a  sur\c\  ol  major 
subject  areas  such  as  biological  bases  ol  behavior,  human  growth  ami 
development,  perception,  learning,  motivation,  emotions,  personality 
theory,  social  and  abnormal   psychology,   lour  meetings  per  week. 

Dudley .  Nelson.  Fay 

100.  Developmental  Psychology  One  course 
Behavioral  development  from  conception  through  later  adulthood,  with 
emphasis  on  social,  personality,  cognitive,  motivational,  and  emotional 
factors.  Included  is  the  study  o\  specific  problems  in  adjustment  and 
learning.  Child  observations  and  interaction  with  a  child  are  required. 
Three  meetings  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
10.  '    Nelson 

101.  Statistics  One  course 
Elementary  descriptive  statistics  and  inferential  statistics,  both  parametric 
and  nonparametric.  Emphasis  on  those  statistical  concepts  and  techniques 
useful  in  analyzing  empirical  date  in  both  the  behavonal  and  biological 
sciences.  Discussion  of  these  techniques  within  the  context  of  their 
application  to  concrete  research  situations.  Four  meetings  per  week. 
Required  for  a  major.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Dudley 

102.  Experimental  Ps\cholog\  One  course 
An  introduction  to  the  traditional  content  areas  and  methodology  of 
experimental  psychology.  Design,  execution,  analysis,  and  critical  evalua- 
tion oi  psychological  research.  Application  of  learning  principles  to  a 
laborator\  animal.  Two  meetings  and  a  two-period  laboratory.  Required 
for   a    major.    Prerequisite:    Psychology    00.  Dudley 
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110.  The  Exceptional  Child  One  course 

Problems  in  development,  adjustment,  and  learning  of  children  who 
deviate  from  the  norm  in  physical,  social,  emotional,  or  intellectual  de- 
velopment. Three  meetings  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  10.  Staff 

130.  Social  Psychology  One  course 

Social  determinants  of  the  self,  attitude  development  and  change,  af- 
filiation motivation,  aggression,  altruism,  person  perception,  interper- 
sonal attraction,  group  characteristics,  and  functions  constitute  some  of 
the  topics  covered.  Three  meetings  and  a  one-period  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite:  Psychology    10.    (See   Sociology   205.)  Nelson 

140.  Abnormal  Psychology  One   course 

Origins,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  treatment  of  deviant  behavior  (neu- 
roses, psychoses,  and  character  disorders),  with  illustrative  case  ma- 
terial. Social  and  clinical  aspects  of  psychological  disturbances.  Four 
meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology   10.  Fay 

150.  Psychology  of  Personality  One  course 

A  summary  of  major  historical  and  contemporary  theories  of  person- 
ality, including  relevant  research  and  evaluation  of  each  theory  with 
concern  for  current  applications.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  10.  Fay 

200.  Independent  Study  One-half  to  four  courses 

Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  research, 
conference,  project,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be 
used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  Independent 
study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than  two  in  any 
term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  psychology  or  permission  of  the 
department   chairman.  Staff 

220.  Tests  and  Measurement  One  course 

Test  theory  and  construction,  including  such  areas  as  intelligence,  apti- 
tude, interest,  personality,  and  achievement.  Practice  in  administering, 
evaluating  and  constructing  tests.  Four  meetings.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
10.  Fay 

225.  Physiological  Psychology  One  course 

The  neurophysiological  bases  of  psychological  processes.  Topics  covered 
include  physiological  analysis  of  learning,  motivation,  arousal-attention, 
sleep,  sensory  activity.  Four  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
10.  Dudley 

240.  Perception  and  Cognition  One  course 

The  theoretical  and  experimental  issues  in  the  area  of  perceptual  and 
cognitive  processes.  Offered  in  1979-80  and  alternate  years.  Four  meet- 
ings per  week.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  10.  Dudley 
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262.  Learning  and   Motivation  One  course 

Current  theories  and  recent  research  on  learning,  motivation,  and  related 
processes  Offered  in  1978-79  and  alternate  years.  Four  meetings  per 
week.  Prerequisite:   Psychology    Mi.  Dudley 

270.    History  and  .Systems  in  Psychology  One  course 

An  introduction  to  the  systems  and  schools  ol  psychology  with  emphasis 
on  their  historical  antecedents.  I  he  contributions  of  each  system  to 
contemporary  psychology  will  be  stressed.  Four  meetings  per  week. 
Required  for  a  major.  Prerequisite:  Psychology    10.  Nelson 

282.   Special    Topics   in    Psychology  One    course 

An  issue  or  problems  in  contemporary  psychology  will  be  studied  in- 
tensively. The  specific  content  and  methods  for  study  will  he  announced 
prior  to  beginning  of  the  course.  lour  meetings  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology    10.  Staff 

290.   Honors   Independent   and    Directed   Study    in    Psychology 

One-halt  to  two  courses 
Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  ol  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  3.0  average  in  psychology,  subject  to  approval 
ol  the  chairman  ol  the  department.  Honors  work  may  he  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  one  course  per  term.  Staff 


Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  Thompson.  Chairman;  Professor  Hill,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Kelly. 

I  he  student  of  religion  examines  the  systems  of  ideas  expressed 
in  the  great  religions,  notably  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  by 
which   man   endeavors   to  understand  his  own   existence. 

A  major  in  religion  is  offered,  which  requires  a  total  of  eight 
and  one-half  courses,  including  senior  seminar,  one  course  from  each 
of  the  three  areas,  biblical,  historical,  and  critical  studies,  and  a 
course  in  philosophy.  A  joint  major  in  religion-philosophy  consists 
of  four  courses  in  religion  chosen  from  the  three  areas  mentioned 
above  and  ioiw  courses  in  philosophy. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  courses  will  meet  three  times  per 
week. 
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Biblical  Studies 

103.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  One  course 
A  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  focusing  on  the  problems  that 
arise  when  this  ancient  literature  is  read  in  the  light  of  modern  methods 
of  study,  problems  concerning  literary  analysis,  historiography,  theolog- 
ical   perspective   and    religious    language,    and    hermeneutics.  Kelly 

104.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  One  course 
The  New  Testament  is  approached  according  to  the  same  critical  meth- 
ods as  those  used  in  the  Old  Testament  study.  Emphasis  on  the  portraits 
of  Jesus  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  brief  introductions  to 
Paul's  letters  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Kelly 

211.  Advanced  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  One  course 
Aspects  of  the  Old  Testament:  e.  g.,  comparisons  with  other  ancient 
near  Eastern  literature,  contemporary  interpretations  of  Job  or  the 
Psalms,  the  mythological  dimension  of  the  literature,  historiographical 
problems,  the  prophetic  movement.   Prerequisite:    Religion    103.        Kelly 

212.  Advanced  Study  of  the  New  Testament  One  course 
Aspects  of  the  New  Testament  with  special  attention  given  to  Paul's 
letters  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  these  are  understood  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  early  church,  the  context  of  contemporary  Judaism 
and  Hellenism,  and  some  contemporarv  issues.  Prerequisite:  Religion 
104.  Kellv 


Historical  Studies 

125.  Religion  and  the  Hellenistic-Roman   World  One   course 

Christianity  from  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  fifth  century. 
A  focus  on  Christianity's  interaction  with  religious  movements  such  as 
gnosticism,  mystery  religions,  Neoplatonism,  Stoicism.  Thompson 

126.  The  Medieval  Image  and  Christianity  One  course 
Christian  thought  and  expression  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  particular 
attention  to  religious  institutions,  cultural  and  artistic  forms,  and  theo- 
logical  patterns.  Thompson 

135.  Religion  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Enlightenment  One  course 
Religious  thought  and  expression  from  the  sixteenth-century  Reformation 
to  the  eighteenth-century  Enlightenment.  Emphasis  on  Protestant  and 
Catholic  expression  and  its  interaction  with  cultural  and  ideological 
forces  of  the  period.  Thompson 

136.  Religion  and  the  Modern  World  One  course 
Nineteenth    and    twentieth    century    Christian    and    Jewish    thought    and 
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movements,  the  rise  of  religious  liberalism,  the  Social  Gospel,  neo- 
orthodoxj     and    neo-Thomism,    sectarian    and    ecumenical     tendencies, 

contemporary    theological   movements.  Thompson 

240.   Religion   in    America  One    course 

Protestant.    Catholic,    and    Jewish    groups    in  America,    their    theological 

and   institutional   developments   to    1900   and  their    impact    on    American 

social    and    intellectual    history.    Prerequisite:  One    course    in    religion    or 

histor\    of   the    United   States.  Thompson 

280.   Religion  and  the  South  One  course 

The  history,  institutions  and  cultural  impact  of  Christianity  and  Judaism 
in  the  American  South.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion  and  one  in 
history.  Thompson 


Critical  Studies 


106.   The   Religious   Dimension  One   course 

Examination  of  fundamental  religious  and  philosophic  questions  through 
reading  and  discussion  ol  some  of  the  following:  The  Sacred  Canopy, 
Berger;  I  and  Thou,  Buber;  Ghandi's  Truth,  Hrikson;  Shangrung  Com- 
pound, Gilky;  Ihe  Sickness  Unto  Death,  Kierkegaard;  Cry,  The  Beloved 
Country,  Paton;  Short  Stories,  O'Connor;  The  Mind  of  the  Maker, 
Sayers;  other  works  available  in  English.  Hill.  Kcll\.  Thompson 

166.  Religion  and  Ethics  One  course 

Theological  thinking  about  contemporary  social  issues;  reason  and  faith 
in  decision-making;  background  o\  biblical  ethics;  various  relationships 
between  religion  and  civilization;  attention  gi\en  to  such  areas  as 
sexuality,  death,  social   justice,  women's  rights,  and  personal  growth. 

Kelly 

200.   Independent  Stud)    in   Religion   or   Philosophy 

One-half  to  four  courses 
Independent  stud)  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  projects,  and  or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  In- 
dependent stud)  ma\  be  taken  tor  a  total  of  four  courses,  no  more  than 
two  in  any  term.  Prerequisite:  Previous  study  in  Religion  Philosophy 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Staff 

235.    Non-Western    Religious   Traditions  One    course 

The  historical,  ideological  and  cultural  development  of  major  non- 
Western  religions,  including  Hinduism.   Buddhism.  Shintoism.  and   Islam. 
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and  an  examination  of  the  phenomenology  of  religion. 

Hill,  Kelly,  Thompson 

250.  Great  Religious  Thinkers  One   course 

The  thought  of  one  or  two  thinkers  such  as:  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  classical  Reformers,  Kierkegaard,  Paul  Tillich,  Martin  Buber,  the 
Niebuhrs,  other  contemporary  figures.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  religion. 

Hill,   Kelly,   Thompson 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Religion 

One  to  three  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.0  average  in  religion,  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  three  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  two 
courses. 

302.   Philosophy   of  Religion  One   course 

The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  treated  in  the  works 
of  various  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum 
of  one  course  in  religion.  Hill 

320.  The  Sociology  of  Religion  One  course 

Group  beliefs  and  practices,  secularization,  the  consequences  of  uni- 
formities and  variations  in  religious  behavior  and  attitudes.  It  will  be 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Sociology.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology  100  and  Religion  240  or  any  200-level  sociology  course. 

Thomas 

390.  Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors.  Hill,  Kelly,  Thompson 


Philosophy 

Philosophy  aims  to  give  a  reasoned  conception  of  the  universe 
and  of  man's  place  in  it,  and  in  so  doing  to  define  the  ideas  which 
call  for  recognition  in  the  moral,  social,  aesthetic,  and  religious 
realms. 

A  major  in  philosophy  is  offered,  which  requires  a  total  of 
eight  and  one-half  courses  including  senior  seminar.  A  student 
majoring  in  philosophy  will  be  expected  to  take  courses  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  logic  and  ethics.  Courses  in  other  areas  of 
philosophy  will  be  counted  toward  the  major.  With  permission  of 
the  department,  offerings  in  other  departments  may  be  accepted  to 
satisfy   the    major.    Philosophy    majors    are    strongly    encouraged    to 
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broaden  their  learning  experience  b\  taking  advantage  of  philosophy 
courses  offered  in  other  colleges. 

101.  Introduction  to   Philosophy  One  course 

The  methods  and  aims  ol  philosophy.  (  onsideration  ol  a  variety  of 
philosophers  with  selected  readings  from  ancient  and  modern  times.     Hill 

121.   Logic   and   Scientific    Method  One   course 

logic  as  ihe  science  ol  valid  inference.  Problems  and  principles  of  both 
deductive  and  inductive  inference,  the  significance  ol  modern  s\mbolic 
logic,  and  the  role  played  b\   logic  in  all  ol   man's  activities.  Hill 

202.    Problems   of   Philosophy  One    course 

The  chiei  divisions  ol  the  philosophic  enterprise  and  the  interrelations 
of  their  problems.  Two  or  three  problems  to  be  selected  lor  penetrating 
study.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy    lo I   or  121.  Hill 

207.  Greek   Philosophy  One   course 

Philosophical    thought    from    its   origins   in   ancient   Greece  through    the 

Hellenic    period.    Prerequisite:    One    course    in    philosophy  or    Classical 

Studies  major.  Hill 

20S.   Modern    Philosophy  One   course 

Philosophical    thought    from    the    Renaissance    to    the    nineteenth    century. 

Hill 

210.   Individual   Philosophers  One  course 

The  works  ol  a  classical  philosopher,  ancient  or  modern.  Hill 

222.  Ethics  One  course 

The  central  concepts  and  problems  of  ethics,  with  readings  representa- 
tive ol   the  main  types  of  ethical   theory.  Hill 

302.   Philosophy    of   Religion  One    course 

The  main  problems  of  the  philosophy  ol  religion  as  treated  in  the  uorks 
ol  various  philosophers.  Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  one  course  in 
philosophy.  Hill 

3^0.   Senior  Seminar  One-half  course 

Required  of  majors.  Hill 
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Department  of  Sociology  and  Economics 

Associate  Professor  Harris,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Wendt; 
Assistant  Professors  High,  Johnson  ;  Instructors  Faber,  Medas, 
Triplette. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  sociology  will  provide  the  student  with 
the  analytical  tools  to  understand  traditional  and  current  social 
events  and  trends.  The  major  in  sociology  requires  the  completion 
of  six  courses  in  addition  to  Sociology  210  and  215.  Only  one  100- 
level  course  may  be  applied  toward  the  sociology  major. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sociology  major,  composed  of  re- 
quired courses  and  sociology  courses  of  the  student's  own  selection, 
the  department  offers  area  emphases.  These  emphases  reflect  more 
specialized  interests  in  the  application  of  sociological  knowledge 
or  in  social  research  and  provide  opportunities  for  internships  or 
the  development  of  research  skills.  The  following  area  emphases 
are  available: 

T.  Social  services 

II.  The  management  of  human  service  organizations 
III.   Social  research 

A  basic  knowledge  of  economics  will  provide  the  student  with 
the  tools  to  understand  and  analyze  current  events  and  trends  in 
economics,  different  market  structures  and  their  ramifications  in 
American  business,  governmental  policy,  and  consumer  behavior. 

In  recognition  of  the  increased  importance  of  women  in  the 
labor  force  and  in  commercial  life,  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Economics  offers  three  optional  business-related  majors:  a 
major  in  Economics,  a  combined  major  in  Economics-Management, 
and  in  connection  with  the  Babcock  School  of  Management  at 
Wake  Forest  University,  a  3-2  program.  In  this  program,  the  Salem 
student  spends  her  first  three  years  at  Salem  taking  the  basic  dis- 
tribution courses  required  of  all  Salem  graduates,  and  courses  in 
economics,  management,  and  accounting.  Upon  completion  of  the 
third  year  at  Salem,  the  student  then  attends  Wake  Forest  full-time, 
and  upon  completion  of  one  successful  year  at  Wake  Forest,  the 
student  receives  the  B.A.  degree  from  Salem  and  upon  compleion 
of  the  second  successful  year  at  Wake  Forest,  is  granted  the  Master's 
in  Business  Administration  by  that  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  distribution  requirements  which  all 
Salem  students  must  meet,  the  course  requirements  for  each  program 
are  as  follows: 
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(A)  The  Economics  Major: 

Required  Courses : 

Mathematics   30 — Analytic  Geometry  and  Calcalus  I 
Economics  215 — Social  Statistics 
Economics    120 — Introduction  to  Microeconomics 
Economics    130  —  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics 
Economics  220 — Intermediate  Microeconomics 
Economics  230 — Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

Elective  Courses  (three  from  the  following)  : 

Economics  200 — Independent  Study 
Economics  201 — Money  &  Banking 
Economics  220 — Public  Finance 
Economics  250 — Mathematical  Economics 
Economics  260 — International  Trade 
Economics  290 — Honors 
Economics  310 — Current  Issues  in  Economics 
Economics  320 — Econometrics 

(B)  Economics-Management  Major 

Required  Courses: 

Economics  215 — Social  Statistics 
Economics    120 — Introduction   to  Microeconomics 
Economics    130 — Introduction  to  Macroeconomics 
Economics  230 — Intermediate  Microeconomics 

Required  Courses  in  Management: 

Management  100 — Business  &  Society 
Management  210 — Managerial  Accounting 
Management  220 — Business  Law- 
Management  250 — Organizational  Behavior  and  Management 

(C)  Three-Two  Program  With  Wake  Forest 

Required  Courses — Same  as  the  Economics-Management;  how- 
ever, students  must  also  take  Mathematics  30.  and  they  may  omit 
Managerial  Accounting. 
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Sociology 

100.  Introduction  to  Sociology  One  course 

The  concepts,  theories,  and  methods  that  form  the  core  of  the  sociological 
perspective  on  human  social  behavior,  including  such  topics  as  structure, 
social  process,  socialization,  and  culture.  Harris,  Triplette,  Wendt 

110.  Social  Problems  One  course 

Major  social  problems  of  American  society  in  terms  of  sociological 
concepts   and   principles.  Wendt 

120.  Business  and  Society  One  course 

(See  Management  100.)  Faber 

130.  Cultural  Anthropology  One  course 

Primitive  societies,  emphasizing  their  social  organization,  culture,  and 
change.  Wendt 

200.  Independent  Study  One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
students  with  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  and  permission  of  the  chairman 
of  department.  Independent  study  may  take  the  form  of  readings,  re- 
search, conference,  project,  and/ or  field  experience.  Ordinarily  it  may 
not  be  used  to  substitute  for  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum.  In- 
dependent study  may  be  taken  for  a  total  of  four  courses,  the  maximum 
in  any  one  term  being  two  course  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
the  department. 

201.  Sociological  Theory  One  course 
Contemporary  theoretical  problems  in  relation  to  past  theoretical  develop- 
ment. The  implications  of  the  present  state  of  sociological  theory  for  the 
development  of  sociology  as  a  discipline  are  emphasized.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing.  Harris 

205.  Social  Psychology  One   course 

Social  attitudes  and  their  development,  nature  of  prejudice,  group 
dynamics,  psychology  of  leadership,  propaganda,  war.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  10.  (See  Psychology  130.)  Nelson 

210.  Research  Methods  One  course 

Methodological    and    theoretical    approaches    in    the  analysis    of    social 

phenomena,   including   theory   building.    Prerequisite:  Sociology    100   or 

110  and  215.  Required  of  all  sociology  majors.  Harris 

215.  Social  Statistics  One  course 

The  principles  and  methods  for  collecting  and  analyzing  social  and 
economic  data.  Stress  on  tests  of  hypotheses;  non-parametric  techniques; 
multivariate  analysis  and  data  transformation  and  manipulation.  Use  of 
examples  from  the  disciplines  of  sociology  and  economics.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  Staff 
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220.  Social  Stratification  One  course 

Systems  of  social  inequality   (stratification)  in  human  societies.  Emphasis 

on  the  nature,  causes,  and  consequences  ol  social  inequality.  Prerequisite: 

Sociology   100  or   110  or  junior  standing.  Triplet  to 

225.  Community  Social  Services  One  course 
Agencies  and  the  methods  used  h\  a  community  to  cope  with  its 
problems.  The  approach  is  through  a  review  of  the  history  ol  public 
and  private  agencies,  field  trips,  ana1  field  placement  in  an  agency.  Pre- 
requisite:   Sociology    100    110   or    Psychology    10.  Wendl 

226.  Social  Work  Seminar  One  course 

Diagnostic  and  functional  methods  and  therapeutic  techniques  of  social 
work.  A  weekly  seminar  will  he  conducted  and  each  student  will  he 
assigned  to  an  agency.   Prerequisite:  Sociology    225.  Wendt 

230.   Sex   Roles  in   Modern   Society  One   course 

Causes  and  consequences  of  behavioral  expectations  associated  with  sex 
in  modern  societies.  Emphasis  is  given  to  social  learning,  role  conflict. 
anil  social  movements  associated  with  social  inequalities  related  to  sex 
status.  Prerequisite:  Sociology   100  or   110  or  junior  standing.  Harris 

232.  Marriage  and    I  he  Famih  One  course 

The  institution  of  marriage  and  the  family  in  various  societies  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  contemporary  American  family.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
100  or   I  10  or  junior  standing.  Harris.  Triplette 

240.    The   Sociology    of   Kducation  One   course 

Social  influences  (e.  g..  famih.  peers,  school)  affecting  academic  per- 
formance and  attitudes.  Attention  is  given  to  the  educational  institution. 
with  emphasis  upon  the  multiple  and  changing  functions  of  formal  edu- 
cation in  industrial  societies.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 00  or  110  or 
junior  standing.  Triplette,   Wendt 

250.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Management  One  course 
An  examination  oi  the  major  social  and  psychological  factors  and  pro- 
cesses producing  stability  and  change  in  organizations.  Attention  will  he 
given  to  interpersonal  behavior,  small  groups,  leadership,  cooperation,  con- 
flict, and  organization  developm.nt.  Prerequisite:  Permission  oi  instructor. 

Harris.  Triplette.  Wendt 

251.  Social  Behavior  and  Exchange  One  course 
Social  relationships  from  the  perspective  or  social  exchange  theory. 
Attention  given  to  power,  stratification,  cooperation,  competition,  and 
intergroup   relations.    Prerequisite:   Junior   standing.  Harris 

260.   Modern  Complex  Organizations  One  course 

Sociological  perspectives  on  complex  organizations — governmental,  non- 
profit, and  husiness.  Special  attention  given  to  hureaucracy.  goals  and 
effectiveness,  coordination,  authority,  and  change.  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing.  Harris.  Triplette.  Wendt 
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270.  Criminology  One  course 

An  analysis,  by  attention  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  of  crime  and 
delinquency  as  legal  categories.  Sociological  theories  of  causation  of 
and  social  reaction  to  crime  and  delinquency  also  included.  Prereq- 
uisite: Sociology  100  or  110  or  junior  standing.  Wendt 

272.  Penology  One  course 

The  criminal  justice  system  including  work-study  release,  penal  institu- 
tions, probation  and  parole  problems.   Prerequisite:   Sociology    100. 

Wendt 

280.  Urban  Community  One   course 

The  study  of  urbanization,  the  ecology  of  urban  sub-areas,  the  major 
demographic  features  and  problems  of  modern  cities,  and  urban  social 
organization.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or   110  or  junior  standing. 

Wendt 

Honors  290.  Independent  and  Directed  Study  in  Sociology 

One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a  3.5  average  in  sociology,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  in  any  one  term  being  one 
course.  Staff 

310.  Advanced  Principles  of  Sociology  One  course 

Contemporary  issues  in  sociology.  Intensive  study  of  current  topics.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  100  and  any  200-level  sociology  course.  Harris 

320.  The  Sociology  of  Religion  One  course 

Religious  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  behavior;  secularization:  and  the  con- 
sequences of  religious  commitments.  Offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or 
110  and  any  200-level  sociology  course.  Religion  240  or  senior  status 
may  be  subsmitted  for  the  200-level  sociology.  Harris 


Economics 

120.  Introduction  to  Microeconomics  One  course 

The  basic  principles  of  supply  and  demand  for  goods  and  resources  and 

the    structure    of    industries.    Particular    emphasis    on  current    economic 

problems.  Johnson,   High 

130.  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics  One   course 

The  basic  principles  of  income  determination  and  distribution,  and 
policies  that  influence  the  national  economic  environment.  Particular 
emphasis  on  current  economic  problems  and  policies.  Johnson,  High 
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200.  Independent  Stud)  One  to  four  courses 
Refer  to  Sociology  200,  p.   129  for  description. 

201.  Monej  and  Banking  One  hour 
The  role  of  money  and  credit  in  modern  society.  The  relationship 
between  the  federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury,  and  the  several 
financial  institutions  used  to  transmit  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  changes. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  commercial  hanking  activities  although  the  role  o! 
financial  intermediaries  will  not  he  ignored.  Prerequisite:  Economics  130. 

High 

215.   Social  Statistics  One  course 

The  principles  ami  methods  lor  collecting  and  analyzing  social  and 
economic  data.  Stress  on  tests  of  hypotheses;  non-parametric  techniques; 
multivariate  analysis  and  data  transformation  and  manipulation.  Use  of 
examples  from  the  disciplines  ol  sociology  and  economics.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  Staff 

220.    Public  finance  One  course 

Revenue  and  expenditure  principles  oi  governmental  units  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  impact  ol  taxation  and  governmental  expenditures  on 
the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  government  bureaucracy,  anil  intergovern- 
mental  fiscal   relations.    Prerequisite:   Economics    120.  Johnson 

230.   Intermediate  Microeconomics  One  course 

The  price  s\stem  and  resource  allocation  under  various  market  condi- 
tions.  Prerequisite:  Economics  120.  Johnson 

240.   Intermediate  Macroeconomics  One  course 

Modern  and  classical  theory  of  employment,  national  income,  and 
governmental    monetary    and    fiscal    policy.    Prerequisite:    Economics    130. 

Johnson 

250.   Mathematical    Economics  One   course 

Quantitative  methods  used  in  economics.  Fundamental  application  ol 
algebra  and  calculus  to  economics.  Prerequisite:  Math  30  and  Economics 
120  or  permission  ot  the  instructor.  Staff 

260.   International  Trade  One  course 

The  basic  principles  oi  international  economic  relations.  Subjects  covered 
include  the  economic  basis  o\  international  specialization  and  trade,  and 
the  economic  gains  from  trade,  the  balance  ol  international  payments, 
problems  ol  international  payments,  international  finance,  and  invest- 
ments.   Prerequisite:    Economics    12o.  Johnson 

Honors   290.   Independent   and    Directed   Study   in    Economics 

One  to  four  courses 
Independent  study  under  the  guidance  o\  a  faculty  adviser.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  with  a   3.5   average  in  economics,  subject   to  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  department  chairman.  Honors  work  may  be  taken  for  a 
maximum  of  four  courses,  the  maximum  for  any  one  term  being  one 
course.  Staff 

310.  Current  Issues  One  course 

Economic  analysis  of  various  public  issues  and  policies.  Possible  topics 
are  the  energy  crisis,  pollution  and  the  environment,  welfare,  crime  and 
punishment,  and  health  care.  Prerequisite:  Economics  120.  Johnson 

320.  Econometrics  One  course 

Statistical  methods  as  the  vehicle  for  examining  the  validity  of  the 
principles  of  economics.  Topics  covered  include  multiple  regression 
techniques,  problems  associated  with  dummy  and  lagged  variables, 
problems  arising  from  multi-colinearity,  heteroscedasticity  and  auto- 
correlation, and  the  analysis  of  time  series  data.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
215  and  230,  Mathematics  30,  and  permission  of  instructor.  High 


Management 

100.  Business  and  Society  One  course 

The  corporation  as  an  American  Institution.  Its  social,  economic,  and 
political  relationship  to  other  institutions  in  our  society.  Includes  internal 
operation  of  a  business  and  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  people  working 
within  the  commercial  organization.   (See  Sociology    120.)  Faber 

210.  Managerial  Accounting  One  course 

Functional  uses  of  accounting  in  management  of  the  firm.  The  nature, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  reports  from  the  management 
point  of  view.  Emphasis  on  preparation  of  financial  statements  by 
accountants  and  the  interpretation  of  these  statements  for  use  in  man- 
agerial   decision-making.    Prerequisite:    Sophomore    standing    or    above. 

Medas 

220.  Business  Law  One  course 

The  American  legal  system  and  the  law  as  it  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
business  in  our  society.  A  survey  of  our  federal  and  state  court  systems 
and  an  examination  of  the  Constitutional  foundations  of  the  American 
judicial  structure.  Specific  attention  to  torts,  contracts,  property,  and 
other  legal  concepts  integrally  related  to  commercial  enterprise.  Pre- 
requisite: Management   100  or  Sociology  120.  Hoch 

250.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Management  One  course 

Major  social  and  psychological  factors  and  processes  producing  stability 
and  change  in  organizations.  Attention  is  given  to  interpersonal  behavior, 
small  groups,  leadership,  cooperation,  conflict,  and  organization  develop- 
ment. (See  Sociology  250.)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Harris,  Triplette,  Wendt 
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Special   Courses 

Freshmen  Studies 

Freshmen  Studies   10,  20  Two  courses 

A  freshman  studies  program  with  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
designated  topic.  Open  only  to  freshmen.  Offered  in  1974-75  as  "Freedom 
and  Authority." 


Women's  Studies 

210.   Feminine  Perspectives  One  course 

A  scries  of  feminine  sell -images  and  perspectives  revealed  in  auto- 
biographies, letters,  and  journals.  An  appraisal  oi  some  leading  women 
writers,  theorists,  and  activists  of  the  l^ih  ami  20th  centuries,  pre- 
dominantly  from  Britain  and  America.  Helmick,  B\ers 


Humanities 

Humanities  210  Four  courses 

An  interdisciplinary  investigation  ol  a  selected  topic.  The  schedule  and 
structure  of  the  investigation   is  governed   In    the  nature  ol   the  inquiry. 

Opportunity  tor  travel  when  pertinent.  Ottered  in  \^l(i  as  "The  Pursuit 
oi  Happiness"  with  assistance  from  a  grant  by  the  /..  Smith  Reynolds 
Foundation.  Stall 
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Special  Programs 


Junior  Year  Abroad 

A  Salem  College  student  may  plan  a  course  of  study  abroad 
for  one  or  two  terms  o\'  the  junior  year. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  student  enroll  in  one  of  the  estab- 
lished programs  sponsored  by  American  colleges  and  recognized 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  In  such  eases,  the  pro- 
gram should  be  worked  out  in  advance  in  consultation  with  the 
Academic  Dean,  who  will  evaluate  credits  earned  before  the  student 
enrolls  again  at  Salem  College.  The  student  will  be  considered  to  be 
on  leave  of  absence  for  study  abroad  and  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
enrollment  at  Salem. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  study  independently — not  in  one  of 
the  recommended  established  programs — may  also  apply  for  a  leave 
of  absence  after  consultation  with  her  adviser  and  the  Academic 
Dean.  She  may  request  independent  study  credit  through  an  academic 
department  for  such  study,  and  the  program  of  study  will  be  eval- 
uated for  possible  credit  when  the  student  enrolls  again  at  Salem. 

A  student  should  have  a  quality  point  average  of  3.0  in  order 
to  participate  in  a  study  program  abroad. 

Credit  for  work  done  abroad  is  tentative  pending  completion 
oi  one  term  of  work  after  return  to  Salem. 

Summer  Study  Abroad 

The  student  who  wishes  to  study  in  an  organized  summer 
program  abroad  is  encouraged  to  do  so.  Her  work  should  be  planned 
in  consultation  with  her  faculty  adviser  and/or  with  the  Academic 
Dean. 


January  Term 

During  the  January  term  courses  are  usually  available  which 
combine  travel  and  study  in  foreign  countries.  Some  past  programs 
have  been  January  with  a  French  Family.  Theatre  Tour  of  London, 
and  Mayan   Art   and   Architecture. 


Washington  Semester  Program 

In    cooperation    with    other    colleges    and    universities.    Salem 
College  provides   an  opportunity  for  a  student   interested  in   public 
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affairs  to  spend  a  semester  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  program,  sponsored  and  coordinated  by  American  Uni- 
versity, includes:  '"Government  in  Action,"  "Urban  Affairs,"  "For- 
eign Policy,"  "International  Development,"  "Economic  Policy,"  and 
other  topics.  Eligibility  is  based  on  a  minimum  quality  point  average 
of  2.5,  and  the  completion  of  at  least  one  course  in  political  science, 
sociology,  history,  or  economics.  Openings  in  the  Washington  Se- 
mester Program  are  limited.  Students  chosen  for  this  program  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  suburban  campus  life  of  American  University. 


United  Nations  Semester  Program 

Salem  College  participates  in  a  program  designed  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  intricacies  and  functioning  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  program  is  directed  by  Drew  University  in  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  where  additional  courses  may  be  taken  and  where  students 
participate  in  the  suburban  campus  life. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  are  eligible  to  apply.  Eligibility  is  based 
on  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.5. 


Cooperation  with  Nearby  Institutions 

Salem  College  is  affiliated  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital  for  professional  training  in 
medical  technology.  Students  may  apply  for  permission  to  enroll  in 
approved  medical  technology  programs  of  institutions  located  out- 
side Winston-Salem. 

A  full-time  student  regularly  enrolled  at  Salem  College  may 
register  at  Wake  Forest  University  for  courses  offered  at  that  institu- 
tion and  not  offered  by  the  faculty  of  Salem.  The  same  privilege  is 
extended  to  a  full-time  student  regularly  enrolled  at  Wake  Forest. 
No  additional  fee  is  required,  and  all  grades  earned  are  transferred 
at  face  value.  In  addition,  Salem  and  Wake  Forest  afford  students 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  the  B.A.  from  Salem  and  the  M.B.A. 
from  Wake  Forest  in  five  years.  For  a  description  of  the  3-2  program 
see  Sociology  and  Economics,  page  127. 

Salem  College  and  Wake  Forest  University  cooperate  in  place- 
ment interviews  and  in  the  exchange  of  career  planning  information. 

Salem  College,  Wake  Forest  University,  Winston-Salem  State 
University,  and  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  cooperate 
in  the  Academic  Urban  Affairs  Consortium,  which  involves  these 
institutions  in  a  variety  of  projects. 
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Salem  College  shares,  with  other  North  Carolina  colleges  and 
universities,  the  use  of  certain  facilities  of  the  Computer  Center  of 
the  Research    1  rianele  of  North  Carolina. 


Career  Explorations 

Under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  Salem  College  Life- 
span Center  a  student  may  choose  to  explore  one  or  more  areas  <^ 
interest  through  internships  with  businesses,  industries,  and  pro- 
fessionals in  the  Winston-Salem  community  and  beyond. 


Independent   Study,   Honors  Study, 
Undergraduate  Research 

Any  student  may  choose  to  vary  her  curriculum  by  under- 
taking an  independent  study  project  under  the  guidance  and  ap- 
proval oi  a  faculty  member  in  the  appropriate  department.  An  honors 
program  exists  to  provide  a  high  level  of  special  independent  study 
which  leads  to  graduation  with  "Honors"  in  that  department. 

Some  of  these  independent  and  honors  projects  do  take  the 
form  oi  pure  research,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences.  A  special 
fund,  endowed  by  The  Class  of  1975.  can  be  used  to  finance  student 
research  projects  (see  p.    141). 


Interdisciplinary  Courses  and   Majors 

Man)     academic    departments    offer    courses  that    cross    dis- 

ciplinarv    lines    (e.g.    The    Sociology    of    Religion).  Also,    there    are 

three    interdisciplinary    majors:    American    Studies.  Fine    Arts,    and 
Classical   Studies. 


American  Studies  Internships 

The  American  Studies  curriculum  provides  the  opportunity 
for  a  student  to  gain  experience  in  three  distinct  areas  of  American 
art.  The  student  may  choose  an  internship  which  emphasizes  res- 
toration studies  through  Old  Salem:  .American  interior  design  through 
the  Museum  of  Early  Southern  Decorative  Arts:  or  American  paint- 
ing at   Reynolda  House,  an   American   art  museum. 
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Teacher  Certification 

Teacher  certification  is  offered  in  early  childhood  (K-3), 
intermediate  (K-9),  and  secondary  education,  and  in  the  special 
areas  of  art,  music,  and  learning  disabilities.  Those  students  in  the 
learning  disabilities  certification  program  observe  and  tutor  in  the 
on-campus  Center  for  Special  Education.  All  prospective  teachers 
perform  their  student  teaching  duties  in  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
County  school  system. 


Pre-Medical  Program 

Salem  offers  courses  appropriate  for  a  pre-medical  curric- 
ulum. Most  medical  schools  recommend  a  liberal  arts  background 
with  specific  training  in  certain  areas  of  the  natural  sciences  as  the 
best  preparation  for  the  Medical  School  Aptitude  Test  and,  sub- 
sequently, for  the  demands  of  medical  school. 

A  student  in  a  pre-dental  or  pre-veterinarian  program  will  find 
that  all  of  the  preceding  statements  are  true  for  her  program. 


Pre-Law  Curriculum 

No  set  curriculum  is  designated  as  a  "pre-law  program. "  Al- 
most any  undergraduate  major,  coupled  with  a  broad  exposure  to 
the  liberal  arts,  will  provide  the  necessary  background  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  law  schools. 


Medical  Technology 

Salem  offers  a  cooperative  (3  years/ 1  year)  program  in  medical 
technology  with  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Forsyth  Me- 
morial Hospital,  or  other  approved  hospitals.  Salem  College  confers 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  when  the  program  is  completed.  The 
graduate  is  eligible  to  take  the  registry  examination  given  by  the 
Registry  of  Medical  Technologists. 
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Awards  and  Prizes 


The  //.  A.  Pfohl  Awards — Established  by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  o\~  a  long-time  trustee  of  Salem  Academy  and  College, 
the  H.  A.  Pfohl  Awards  are  given  annually  in  two  categories:    (  1  ) 

$100  to  a  senior  student  who  exemplifies  strong  campus  citizenship. 
Christian  character,  loyalty,  and  effective  service  to  the  College; 
and  (2)  $100  to  a  faculty  member  who  has  demonstrated  sound 
service,  loyalty,  Christian  influence,  and  effective  teaching. 

The  President's  Prizes — Established  by  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  Salem  College  in  1958.  the  awards  are  made  to  students  in 
a  number  of  areas  of  academic  achievement.  Included  is  an  award 
of  $100  to  the  freshman  and  to  the  junior  with  the  highest  quality 
point  average,  provided  she  returns  for  the  academic  year  immediate- 
ly following. 

The  Theodore  Presser  Foundation  Award- — An  award  is  made 
annually  to  a  deserving  student  preparing  for  a  career  as  a  music 
teacher.  The  recipient  is  selected  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Music  on  the  basis  of  high  academic  standing  and  proficiency  in 
music. 

The  Katherine  B.  Rondthaler  Awards — The  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  Salem  College  presents  awards  to  students  each  year  for  the 
best  creative  work  in  art,  literature,  and  music.  The  work  may  be  in 
one  of  a  variety  of  forms. 

The  Gordon  Gray  Award — An  award  of  $100  is  made  annually 
to  the  student  who  completes  two  years  at  Salem  College  and  makes 
the  highest  academic  average  of  her  class,  provided  she  returns  for 
the  academic  year  immediately  following. 

The  Mollie  Cameron  Tuttlc  Memorial  Prize — Established  in 
1956  by  the  Class  of  1946  in  memory  of  their  classmate,  this  award 
is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  in  home  economics. 

The  Nancy  Caroline  Hayes  Elementary  Education  Award — 
Established  in  1971  b\  the  Class  of  1971  in  memory  of  their  class- 
mate, this  award  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  in  the 
elementary   education   program. 

The  Marion  and  Alice  McGlinn  Award — An  award  of  $50  is 
made  annually  to  the  student  displaying  the  most  outstanding  quali- 
ties of  leadership  on  campus  during  her  senior  year.  The  donors, 
who  are  sisters,  each  served  as  President  of  Student  Government 
while  at  Salem  College. 

The  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson  Awards — Established  by  the 
children  of  Winnie  Warlick  Simpson,  a  Salem  College  alumna,  an 
annual  award  is  given  in  both  music  theory  and  music  composition. 
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The  Stuart  Wright  Award — An  annual  award  is  made  for  the 
best  performed  original  musical  composition  in  the  senior  class.  The 
student  who  receives  the  award  may  purchase  music  books  or  records 
of  her  choice  for  the  college  music  library. 

Student  Research  Fund 

The  Class  of  1975  established  as  its  gift  to  the  College  a 
$1,000  trust  fund,  the  interest  to  be  used  to  support  selected  student 
research  projects.  Interested  students  are  encouraged  to  apply,  and 
the  recipients  are  chosen  by  a  faculty  committee. 


Honor  Organizations 


Honor  Society 

The  purpose  of  the  Honor  Society  of  Salem  College  is  to  rec- 
ognize and  foster  scholarship.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  students 
of  superior  academic  achievement  who  have  completed  a  specified 
amount  of  work  at  Salem. 


Order  of  the  Scorpion 

This  organization  serves  the  College  through  projects,  which 
though  often  small  and  intangible,  are  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
the  "spirit  of  Salem."  The  membership  is  composed  of  no  more  than 
fourteen  juniors  and  seniors  chosen  by  members  of  the  Order. 


Alpha  Psi  Omega 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  an  honorary  dramatic  fraternity  which 
offers  membership  to  those  students  who  achieve  a  high  standard 
of  work  in  dramatics.  Students  who  complete  a  minimum  of  sixty 
hours  on  stage  and  in  some  area  of  crew  work  are  eligible  for 
membership. 


Phi  Alpha  Theta 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  the  national  honorary  history  society,  en- 
courages and  recognizes  outstanding  achievement  in  that  field  of 
study.  Both  faculty  and  students  may  be  inducted  into  this  society. 
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Organization  of  the  College 

Board  of  Trustees   1917 -IS 

Charles  F.  Vance,  Jr.,  Chairman  C.  Truett  Chadwick,  Vice  Chairman 

Dorothy  Hutaff,  Secretary  Philip  L.  Thorpe,  Treasurer 

Burton  J.  Richts,  Clerk 


F.sley  O.  Anderson.  Jr.  (  1980) 

President 

Pyramid  Motor  Company 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Robert  F.  Armfield  (  1983) 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

Harris  \  'ault  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Alan  H.  Barnes  (1980) 
Minister 

Fried  land  Moravian  Church 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Charles  F.  Benbow  (1983) 
Senior  \'ice  President  /Secretary 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Edward  Y.  Brewer  (1983) 

Attorney 

Yeagcr  and  Powell 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

J.  Kenneth  Burge  (1983) 

Executive  \'icc  President, 

Secretary  /  Treasurer 

Burge  Construction  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Betty  Bahnson  Butler  (1980) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

C.  Douglas  Carter  (1980) 
Special  Assistant  for  Instruction 
Winston-Salem/ Forsyth  County 

Public  Schools 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Mildred  Garrison  Cash  (1981  ) 
Morganton,  North  Carolina 

Stewart  T.  Cass  (1983) 

Cass  Jewelers 

Greensboro.  North  Carolina 


C.  Truett  Chadwick  (  1980) 

Minister 

Konnoak  Hills  Moravian  Church 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Archie  K.  Davis  (1980) 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Duke  Endowment 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Mary  Ann  Campbell  Davis  (1983) 

Teacher 

Winston-Salem   Forsyth  County 

Public  Schools 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Thomas  S.  Douglas  III  (1983) 

1  'ice  President  /Secretary 

Douglas  Battery  Manufacturing  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Mary  Chitwood  Dull  (1983) 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 

Lyons  Gray  (1980) 

Manager.  National  Accounts 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Lucy  Harper  Grier  (1979) 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Jane  Hopkins  Hanes  (1983) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Jane  Bell  Holding  (1982) 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Hamilton  C.  Horton,  Jr.  (1980) 

A  dmin istrativc  A ssistan t 

Senator  Jesse  Helms 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dorothy  Hutaff  (1980) 
Faxettcvillc,  North  Carolina 
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C  T.  Leinbach,  Jr.  (1983) 

Comptroller 

Winston-Salem/ Forsyth  County 

Public  Schools 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Henry  E.  May,  Jr.  (1980) 

Min  ister 

Trinity  Moravian  Church 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Sherrod  Salsbury  (1983) 

President 

Shadowline,  Inc. 

Morganton,  North  Carolina 

E.  Sue  Cox  Shore  (1978) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

John  D.  Siewers  (1983) 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


William  H.  McElveen  (1980) 

Executive  Secretary 

Christian  Education  Board 

of  the  Moravian  Church 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

John  G.  Medlin,  Jr.  (1983) 

President 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Jane  Duncan  Miller  (1978) 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Claude  F.  Philips  (1980) 

Accountant 

A.  M.  Pullen  and  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Pat  Greene  Rather  (1979) 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Burton  J.  Rights  (1983) 

Minister 

Clemmons  Moravian  Church 

Clemmons,  North  Carolina 

Dalton  D.  Ruff  in  (1980) 

Senior  Vice  President 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Louis  C.  Stephens,  Jr.  (1980) 

President 

Pilot  Life  Insurance  Company 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Philip  L.  Thorpe  (1980) 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Charles  F.  Vance,  Jr.  (1980) 

Attorney 

Womble,  Carlyle,  Sandridge  and  Rice 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

C.  Scott  Venable  (1983) 

Executive  Director 

North  Carolina  Lung  Association 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  (1980) 

Secretary 

International  Advisory  Board 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Thomas  W.  Williams,  Jr.  (1983) 

Senior  Vice  President 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 
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Emeriti 

Lucy  E.  Austin.  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Classical 

Languages.  Emeritus 
Louise  Cox  Bowen,  Piano  Diploma  Instructor  in  Piano.  Emeritus 
Jess  Lucile  Byrd,   B.A.,  M.A.  Emma  Lehman  Professor  of 

English  .  Emeritus 
Roy  Jones  Campbell,  B.A.,  M.P.H.  Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus 
Mary  Frances  Cash,  B.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Theory.  Emeritus 
Margaret  Chatham  Head  Resident.  Emeritus 

Anna  J.  Cooper.  H.A..  M.A.,  M.S.  Librarian,  Emeritus 

Evabelle  Simmons  Covington,  B.A.,  M.A.        Professor  of  Sociology 

and   Economics,    Emeritus 
Arlej    Theodore  Curlee,  B.A..  M.A.        Louise  C.  Shaffner  Professor 

of    Mathematics.    Emeritus 
Dale  Hartzler  Gramley,  A.B.,  M.S..  Litt.  D.,  Lit.  D..  LLD 

President.   Emeritus 
Hans  Heidemann,  B.M..  M.M..  Piano  Diploma  Professor  of 

Piano.   Emeritus 
Edith  A.  Kirkland,  B.A.  Director  of  Admissions,  Emeritus 

Harold  Michael  Lewis,  B.A.,  Docteur  de  I'Universite      Professor  of 

Modern   Languages,   Emeritus 
Anna  Gertrude   Perryman,   B.A.  Treasurer.   Emeritus 

Paul  Willard  Peterson.  B.A..  M.M.         Professor  of  Voice,  Emeritus 
Evelyn  Roberts,  B.A.  Residence  Hall  Director.  Emeritus 

Sadie  Elizabeth  Welch,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.       Professor  of  Psychology 

and   Education.    Emeritus 
Watts  Yarbrough  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds, 

Emeritus 


The  Faculty 

Merrimon  Cuninggim   (1976)*  President, 

Salem  Academy  and  College 
A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A..  Duke  University;  B.A..  M.A..  Oxford 
University,  England;  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Evelyn  Thomas  Helmiek    (1977)  Academic  Dean 

B.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University:  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Miami;  Diplome, 
Universities  of  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux 

Beatrice  L.  Ackenbom  (1976)  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,   West   Virginia   Wesleyan;   M.Ed..   Ed.D.,   University   of   Virginia 

*Date  following  name  indicates  year  of  appointment. 
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Patricia  A.  Avram  (1977)  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.S.H.E.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro 

Michel  H.  Bourquin  (1966)  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  Trinity  College 

James  Lee  Bray  (1958)  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Ed.  M.,  College  of  William  and  Mary 

John  Wesley  Burrows  (1964)  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.,  M.A.,  East  Tennessee  University 

Mildred  Inzer  Byers  (1957)  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,   Randolph-Macon  Women's  College;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Radcliffe  College 

W.  Douglas  Cardwell,  Jr.  (1972)  Associate  Professor  of 

Modern  Languages 
A.B.,  Transylvania  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Valerie  Chase  (1975)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  University  of  California;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Errol  M.  Clauss  (1963)  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Linda  Motley  Dudley  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro 

James  W.  Edwards  (1965)  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Evansville  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University 

Laura  C.  Edwards  (1965)  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Ann  M.  Faber  (1978)  Instructor  in  Management 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Todd  L.  Fay  (1976)  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Rick  Ervin  Flanery  (1972)  Instructor  in  Ceramics 

B.A.,  Graceland  College;  M.F.A.,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 

Marleen  B.  Flory  (1977)  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Mary  Ann  Garcia  (1964)  Assistant  Professor  of 

Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

Louise  Y.  Gossett  (1966)  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Berea  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Penny  Griffin  (1975)  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.A.,  Florida  State  University 
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Catherine  T.   Harris   (1977)  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

\.B ..  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  M.A.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Georgia 

S.  Hugh  High   (1977)  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,   I  ex. is  Christian  University;  Ph.D..  Duke  University 

Mar)  Stewart  Hill  (  I960)  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
B.A.,  M.A.,  McGill  University;  M.A..  Radcliffe  College;  Ph.D..  Columbia 
University 

M.  David  Hoch   (1977)  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 

Management 
B.S.,  B.A.,  J.D..  University  of  Florida;  I.L.M..  New  York  University 

Mary  Homrighous  (1964)  Professor  of  English, 

Director  of  Dramatics 
A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D..  Northwestern  University 

James  R.  Johnson   (1973)  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  Elmhurst  College;  M..V,  Ph.D..  Duke  University 

James  M.  Jordan   (  1959)  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

J.  Patrick  Kelly  (1973)  Instructor  in  Journalism 

A.B.J.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Graduate  Study. 
Niemann    Fellowship,    Harvard    University 

Sidney  I..  Kelly,  Jr.  (  1967)  Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

B.  V.  Wofford  College;  B.D.,  Yale  University:  Th.  M..  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary;  Ph.D..  Vanderbilt  University 

David  C.   Kurtz  (1971  )  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Purdue  University;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  M.A., 
Wake  Forest  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Louise  B.  Lackey-Zachmann   (1975)  Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  Winthrop  College:  M.F.A..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Francis  M.  Lazarus  (1973)  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

A.B..  Canisius  College;  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Sarah  Longino  (  1977)  Lab  Instructor  in  Biology 

B.A.,  Salem  College:  M.A..  Wake  Forest  University 

Lewis  Lum  (1974)  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S..  Oregon  State  University;  Ph.D..  University  of  Oregon 

William  G.  Mangum   (1961  )  Professor  of  Art 

B.A..  M.A..  University  of  North  Carolina 

George  F.  McKnight   (1977)  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 

Chemistry 
B.A.,  LaSalle  College:  NFS..  Ph.D..  University  of  Illinois 
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Frederick  E.  Medas  (1978)  Instructor  in  Management 

B.B.A.,  Bryant  College 

Brian  Meehan  (1972)  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  C.  Phil.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Mary  L.  Melvin  (1950)  Associate  Professor  of 

Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  Brown  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

A.  Hewson  Michie,  Jr.   (1959)  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Craig  Harrison  Miller  (1976)         Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Lewis  and  Clark  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Susan  Mauger  Miller  (1972)  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Winthrop  College;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University 

Arnold  E.  Nelson  (1973)  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College;  M.S.,  Long  Island  University;  Ph.D., 
Texas  Christian  University 

Virginia  Newell  (1969)  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 

Mathematics  Education 
A.B.,  Talladega  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Stephen  R.  Nohlgren  (1966)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Augustana  College;  M.S.P.H.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Charles  B.  Pate  (1971)  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Jerry  Pubantz  (1976)  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.S.F.S.,    School   of   Foreign    Service,    Georgetown    University;    M.A.,    Ph.D., 
Duke  University 

Nan  P.  Rufty  (1966)         Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Dorothy  Russell  (1978)  Director  of  Teacher  Education 

B.A.,    Fairleigh    Dickinson    College;    M.A.,    Paterson    State    College;    Ed.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Dudley  D.  Shearburn  (1977)  Director  of  Center  for  Special 

Education  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Birmingham  Southern  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 

Edwin  F.  Shewmake  (1950)  Professor  of  Art 

B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Margaret  Petrea  Snow  (1955)  Associate  Professor  of 

Home  Economics 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
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Pollyanna  G.  Stewart  (1968)  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University 


Adam  Stiener  (1966)  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

B.A.,  M.A..  University  of  Oregon 

Michael  C.    Thomas  (  1972)  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A..    Has  lor    University;  STB.,    Harvard    University    Divinity   School;    M.A., 
University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Clark  A.  Thompson   (  1964)  Associate  Professor  of  Religion, 

College  Chaplain 
B.A.,  University  of  Rochester.  B.D  .  Harvard  Divinity  School;  Th.M.,  Duke 
University;  Ph.D.,  Broun  University 

Marianne  Triplette   (1977)  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland 

Alfonso  Villarino  (  1974)  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A..  Madrid  and  Oviedo  Universities;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Robert  Lewis  Wendt***  (  1955  )        Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,   Nebraska   Wesleyan    University;    M.A.,    Southern    Methodist    University 

William  Beckler  White  (1955)  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Lehigh  University 

Anne  Woodward  (1960)  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Ann  Wooten  (1976)  Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  M.A..  East  Carolina  University 

Betty  H.  Wooten   (1974)  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 


School  of  Music 

Clemens  Sandresky  (1952)  Professor  of  Piano; 

Dean,  School  of  Music 
B.A.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

Frances  Home  Avera  (1952)*  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan 

Dianna  T.  Carter  (1977)  Instructor  in  Kindermusik  Program 

B.M..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Anne  Peacock  DiPiazza   (1976)*  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
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Anna  Barbara  Fisher  (1975)*        Director  of  Kindermusik  Program 
B.M.,  Salem  College 

Paula  Fitzgerald  Goodwin  (1977)  Instructor  in  Kindermusik 

Program 
B.M.,  Westminister  Choir  College 

Susan  J.  Heaton  (1976)  Instructor  in  Organ  and  Eurhythmies 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  M.M.A.,  Yale  University 

Eugene  M.  Jacobowsky  (1950)  Professor  of  Violin 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Joan  E.  Jacobowsky  (1951)  Professor  of  Voice 

B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  M.A.,  Teachers  College   of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Carol  M.  Johnson  (1970)  Instructor  in  Percussion  and 

Trommel  Time 
Stetson  University 

Nancy  Cooper  Kredel  (1977)  Instructor  in  Elementary 

String  Program 
B.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.M.,  M.S.,  University 
of  Illinois 

Ann  Listokin  (1967)*  Instructor  in  Piano 

Institute  of  Modern  Piano  Technique,  Mannes  College  of  Music 

Anna  H.  Matthews  (1976)  Instructor  in  Voice 

B.A.,  Brigham  Young  University 

Charles  R.  Medlin  (1953)  Instructor  in  Cello  and  Piano 

University  of  North  Carolina  and  Juilliard  School  of  Music 

John  Mochnick  (1976)  Assistant  Professor  of  Conducting 

B.M.,  Heidelberg  College;  M.M.,  Indiana  University 

John  S.  Mueller  (1955)  Professor  of  Organ 

B.M.,  Oberlin  College  Conservatory;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  D.M.A., 
Boston  University 

Margaret  Snodgrass  Mueller  (1958)  Associate  Professor  of 

Piano  and  Organ 
B.M.,  M.M.,  Oberlin  Conservatory 

Calvin  Murasaki  (1977)     Instructor  in  Elementary  String  Program 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 

Ewald  V.  Nolte  (1969)  Professor  of  Music  History 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

*  Preparatory  School  Faculty 
***On  Leave  1977 '-78 
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Patricia  Pence-Sokoloff  (1965)  Assistant  Professor  of 

Harp  and  Music  Literature 
B.S..  West  Chester  State  University 

Edith  Turpin  Potter  (1966)*  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.A..  Vassar  College 

June  Louise  Samson  (  1947)  Associate  Professor  of 

Music  Education  &  Musicology 

B.A.,  Pembroke  College  in  Brown  University;  M.A.,  Smith  College 

Margaret  Vardell  Sandresky   (1946)      Professor  of  Composition  & 

Theory 
B.M.,  Salem  College;  MM.,  University  of  Rochester 

Margaret  Frances  Hart  Shuping  (1972)*  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.M.,  University  of  Illinois 

Nancy  Wurtele  (1962)  Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

B.M.,    University    of   Southern    California;    M.S.,    Juilliard    School    of    Music; 
D.M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California 
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Administration 

Administration  and  Staff   1911 -IS 

Office  of  the  President 

Merrimon  Cuninggim  (1976)  President, 

Salem  Academy  and  College 
A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  Duke  University;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Oxford 
University,  England;  B.D.,   Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Delores  Clarke  (1964)  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Academic  Dean 

Evelyn  Thomas  Helmick  (1977)  Academic  Dean 

B.S.,   Carnegie-Mellon   University;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    University   of   Miami;    Dip- 
lome,  Universities  of  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux 

Dianne  Dailey  (1976)  Assistant  Academic  Dean 

B.A.,   Salem   College;   M.Ed.,   North   Carolina   State   University 

Myrtle  Hall  (1956)  Secretary 

Suzanne  Martin  (1977)  Carnegie  Administrative  Intern 

B.A.,  Chatham  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

Margaret  Simpson  (1945)  Registrar 

B.A.,   Duke  University 

Frances  Dunn  (1970)  Assistant,  Registrar's  Office 

Beecher  Mathes  (1976)  Assistant  to  Registrar 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

The  Library 

Robert  Woerner  (1973)  Director  of  Libraries 

B.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;   M.S.,   University 
of  Louisville 

Virginia  Couch    (1973)  Library  Assistant 

B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.A.,   Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation 

Betty  Davis  (1977)  Technical  Services  Librarian 

B.A.,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women;  M.A.,   Emory  University 

Susan  Taylor  (1970)  Public  Services  Librarian 

B.A.,   Salem   College;   M.L.S.,   George    Peabody   College 

Elsie  Van  Lehn  (1971)  Library  Assistant 

B.A.,  Moravian  College 
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Center  for  Special  Education 


Dudley  D.  Shearburn  (1977)  Director  of  Center  for  Special 

Education  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Birmingham  Southern  College;  M.Ed.,   Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 


Beth  Baldwin  (1972) 
B.A..  Salem  College 

MikeH.  Britt  (1977) 
B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University 


Staff  Therapist 
Instructor  in  Special  Education 


Deborah  S.  Cooper  (1977)  Psychometrist 

B.A.,   University  of  North   Carolina   at   Greensboro;    M.A.Ed.,    Wake    Forest 
University 


Cortlandt  Creech    (1972) 
B.A.,  Salem  College 

Lee  Gale  (1974) 
B.A.,  Salem  College 

Patricia  B.  Harris  (1977) 

B.S.,  M.A.Ed.,  East  Carolina  University 

Irene  Johnson  (1977) 
B.A.,  Salem  College 

Margaret  Maine  (1977) 

B.A.,  Michigan  State  University;  M.Ed.,  Salem  State  College 

Cynthia  Jay  Pendleton   (1977) 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University 


Staff  Therapist 
Staff  Therapist 
Teacher/  Therapist 
Staff  Therapist 
Staff  Therapist 
Staff   Therapist 


Dorothy  Sayers    (1976) 

Margaret  Trotter  (1972) 
B.A.,  Salem  College 


A dministrative  A ssistant 
Staff  Therapist 


Faculty  Secretaries 


Grace  Auman  ( 1961 ) 


Dorothy  Canady  (1978) 
Pat  Childress  (1977) 
Caroline  Martin  (1977) 


Secretary,  School  of  Music  and 
College  Calendar  Coordinator 

Secretary,  Main  Hall 

Secretary,  Science  Building 

Secretary,  Department  of 
Education  and  Psychology 
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Office  of  Admissions 

Mary  Scott  Best  (1972)  Director 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.  Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Len  Brinkley  (1977)  Assistant 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Darcy  Camp  (1977)  ,  Assistant 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Annie  Jenkins  (1972)  Assistant  Director 

B.A.,    Salem    College,    M.A.T.,    Duke    University 

Barbara  Johnson  (1974)  Secretary 

Annette  Lynch  (1975)  Assistant 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Gertrude  Wilson   (1966)  Secretary 

Office  of  Dean  of  Students 

Virginia  Johnson  (1964)  Dean  of  Students 

B.A.,    Wake    Forest    University,    M.Ed.,    University    of    North    Carolina    at 
Chapel  Hill 

Carolyn  Heath  (1973)  Assistant  to  Dean 

Becky  Pack  (1975)  Receptionist  and  Secretary 

Financial  Aid  and  Placement 

Paige  French  (1977)  Director 

B.M.,  Salem  College;  M.A.Ed.,  Wake  Forest  University 

College  Health  Service 

Timothy  Pennell  (1971)  Director 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.D.,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 

Martha  Castevens  (1970)  Nurse 

Diploma,  University  of  Virginia 

Beverly  Orrell  (1975)  Head  Nurse 

A.D.,   Forsyth  Technical   Institute 

Martha  Pierce  (1977)  Nurse 

A.D.,  Mississippi  Delta  College 

The  Lifespan  Center 

Judie  Homer  (1974)  Director 

B.S.N.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.Ed.,  Wake  Forest  University 

Judy  Aanstad  (1974)  Counselor 

B.A.,  Macalester  College;  M.A.,  Ed.S.,  University  of  Florida 
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Martha   Fleer   (1973)  Counselor 

B  \  .   University    of   Richmond;   M.A.Ed.,   Wake   Forest    University 

Joanna   White    (1973)  Testing  Assistant 

Residence  Hall   Directors 

Audrey  Fisher   (1976)  Head  Resident 

South  Residence  Hall 

Chris  Bell  (  1973)  Babcock  Residence  Hall  Director 

Kathy  Katranis  (  1977)  Bitting  Residence  Hall  Director 

Catherine  Lyerk    (1977)  Ciewell  Residence  Hall  Director 

Nell  Machen   (1973)  Gramley  Residence  Hall  Director 

B.A.,  Meredith  College 

Nancy  Pentecost  (  1977)         Graduate  Intern  Clewed  Residence  Hall 
B.A.,  Meredith  College 

Janis    Thomas  (1976)  Sisters  Residence  Hall  Director 

Ron  Thomas  (  1977)  Sisters  Residence  Hall  Director 

Baxter  Wynn   (1976)  Strong  Residence  Hall  Director 

B.A..   W'offord  College;   M.Div.,  Southeastern   Seminary 

Paula  Wynn  (  1976)  Strong  Residence  Hall  Director 

B.A.,  Salem  College 

Office  of  the  Comptroller 

Thomas  N.   Macon,   Jr.  Comptroller 

AH..  Mercer  University;  M.ACO,  University  of  Georgia 

Nikki  Brock  (1971  )  Secretary  and  Cashier 

Helen   McGuire   (1960)  Bursar 

Brenda  Stockton  (1977)  Secretary-Cashier 

Office  of  Development 

James  L.  Barrett   (1973)  Director 

B.A.,  Lynchburg  College 

Rosalind  D.  Chostner  (1976)  Editor 

B.A..  Wake  Forest  University 

Doris  M.  Eller  (  1971  )  Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 

B.S..  Salem  College 

Andree  M.  M.  Hughan   (1977)  Secretary 

Allison  T.  McCall   (  1975)  Director  of  Annual  Giving 

B.A..  Salem  College 

Alicia  (Nancy)   Stephens   (1971  )        Director  of  Public  Information 
B.A.,  Indiana  University 
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Vicki  F.   Swicegood   (1974)  Recorder 

June  P.  Young  (1976)  Secretary 

Office  of  Institutional  Services 

William  Talbert  (1974)  Director 

B.I.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Hawaii 

Craven  Caudle  (1973)  Chief  of  Security 

Lucy  Ennis  (1972)  Housekeeper 

Edith  Hines  (1977)  Secretary  to  Director 

Karlene  Messick  (1975)  PBX  Operator 

Bascom  Porter  (1977)  Equipment  Technician 

Ron  Short  (1977)  Manager,  Epicure  Food  Service 

Louise  Stafford  (1975)  Supervisor,  Supply  Center 

Calvin  Zimmerman   (1974)  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds 

Alumnae  Executive  Board  of  Directors  1977-78 

President: 

Helen  Spruill  Brinkley  (Mrs.  Walter,  Jr.)  '48 

209  Chestnut  Street,  Lexington,  North  Carolina  27202 

1st   Vice  President: 

Ann  Crenshaw  Dunnagan  (Mrs.  Harold)  '57 

204  Merewood,  Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012 

2nd  Vice  President: 

Gwynne  Stephens  Taylor  (Mrs.  Daniel)  '72 

827  Westover  Avenue,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27104 

3rd   Vice  President: 

Nancy  Evans  Liipfert  (Mrs.  Bailey,  Jr.)  '58 

1201  Nottingham  Road,  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina  27801 

Treasurer: 

Barbara  Berry  Cloyd  (Mrs.  Allen,  Jr.)  '56 

404  Fairfax  Drive,  Radford,  Virginia  24141 

Secretary: 

Betty  Wilson  Robinson  (Mrs.  Phil)  '55 

1216  Hendricks  Avenue,  Jacksonville,  North  Carolina  28540 
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ALABAMA 

Do  than 

Joan  Elder  Bailey   (Mrs.   Robert  D.) 
1515  Plaza  Drive  36301 

Greenville 

Mary  LeGrand  Parks  Parmer 

(Mrs.  Walter  R. ) 
Oak  Street  36037 

Mobile 

Averell  Pharr  Stuart  (Mrs.  J.  B.) 
#4,  York  Place  36608 

Montgomery 

Palmer  Smith  Lehman  (Mrs.  Joe) 
2014  Rexford  Road  36116 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Gwen  Smith  McKee 

(Mrs.  Thomas  Wray) 
2300  Rebsamen  Park  Road 
Apartment  B2 12      72202 

Sue  Cook  Powell  (Mrs.  Peter  J.) 
5500  North  Grandview  72207 

CALJFORNIA 

San  Francisco 

Tripp  Tate  Diedrichs  (Mrs.  Andre  P.) 
1824  Webster  Street  94115 


Largo 

Anne  Edwards  Fitzgerald 
(Mrs.  Morgan  E.,  Ill) 
202  Mindy  Drive  33540 

Orlando 

Sharyn  Dettwiller  McNamara 

( Mrs.  Dennis) 
1402  Soverign  Court  32808 

Tallahassee 

Mason  Kent  Harris  (Mrs.  W.  Gerald) 
2803  Rebecca  Drive  32303 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Chris  Coile  Say  (Mrs.  Ben  A.) 
2276  Oakawana  Road  30345 

Susan  Lundeen  Smith 

(Mrs.  T.  M.,  Ill) 
67  Delmont  Drive,  NE  30305 

A  ugusta 

Tricia  Weathers  Brigham 

(Mrs.  W.  B.) 
1 1  Rockbrook  Road  30909 

Gainesville 

Caroline  Easley  Alday 

(Mrs.  James  M. ) 
1801  Valley  Road  30501 


DELAWARE 

Hockcssin 

Louise  Marsh  Pariser  (Mrs.  Rudolph 
R.  D.    #2,  Box   106   19707 

FLORIDA 

Fort  Myers 

Barbara  Bleakly  Freeman 

(  Mrs.  John  A.,  Jr.) 
803  Cal  Cove  Drive  33901 

Jacksonville 

Louise  Adams  Ropp  (Mrs.  John  E.) 
1872  Rebault  Court  32205 


Lithonia 

Lindsay  McLaughlin  Jordan 

(Mrs.  Sanford  R.) 
6832  Arabian  Terrace  30058 

Macon 

Claire  McCommon  Smith 

(Mrs.  G.  Boone,  III) 
2462  Kingsley  Drive  31204 

Roswcll 

Marji  Jammer  Mauzy 

(Mrs.  Charles  H..  Ill) 
215  Leeward  Lane,  Martin's  Landing 

30076 
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Savannah 


Princeton 


Kay  Cundiff  West  (Mrs.  John) 
21  Tiffany  Place  31406 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Ann  Lang  Blackmon  (Mrs.  R.  L.>) 
152  Totem  Road  40207 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

Randy  Chastain  (Mrs.  C.  Gerald) 
4147  State  Street  Drive  70118 

Betsy  Peabody  Phelps 

(Mrs.  Esmond) 
2018  Jefferson  Avenue  70115 

MARYLAND 

Lutherville 

Mary  Elizabeth  Elrick  Everett 

(Mrs.  Thomas,  Jr.) 
4  Candlelight  Court  21093 

Rockville 

Lucinda  Oliver  Denton 

(Mrs.  Harold  R.) 
603  Smallwood  Road  20850 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lexington 

Beth  Rose  O'Neil  (Mrs.  William  J.) 
11  Richard  Road  02173 

Wellesley 

Amy  Murray  Orser  (Mrs.  Paul  N.) 
76  Cresh  Road  02181 

NEW  JERSEY 

Chatham 

Judy  Graham  Davis 
(Mrs.  Donald  M.) 
23  Westminster  Road  07932 

Cranbury 

Sally  Ann  Borthwick  Strong 

(Mrs.  Phillip  L.) 
93  North  Main  Street  08512 


Jean  King  Parsons 

(Mrs.  Lawrence  H.) 
107  Random  Road  08540 

Watchung 

Betty  Lou  Kipe  Pfohl 

(Mrs.  W.  Bruce) 
300   Valley  Road  07060 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville 

Candy  Stell  Shivers 

(Mrs.  James  Allison) 
14  Griffing  Blvd.  28804 

Charlotte 

Marcy  Priester  Choate 

(Mrs.  William  M.) 
238  Cottage  Place  28207 

Joyce  McLain  Poe  (Mrs.  Edward) 
535  Ellsworth  28211 

Davidson 

Tish  Johnston  Kimbrough 

(Mrs.  Lawrence) 
Box  2376       28036 

Durham 

Jane  Dimmock  Cain 
(Mrs.  Lawrence) 
2901  Shannon  Road  27707 

Eden 

Carol  Hewitt  Melvin 
(Mrs.  R.  Martin) 
216  Weaver  Street  27288 

Fayetteville 

Chris  Joyce  Odom  (Mrs.  Terry) 
433  Brightwood  Drive  28303 

Gastonia 

Nancv  Wetzel  Albrieht  (Mrs.  Alan) 
3601  Golf  View  Drive  28052 

Henderson 

Nancy  Saunders  Whitt 
(Mrs.  William  Coleman) 

P.  O.  Box  45,  1833  Lynne  Ave. 
27536 
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Hickory 

Sue  Nell  Carter  Fuller 

i  Mrs.    Donald    R..    Jr.) 
336  North  (enter  Street  28601 

High  Point 

Connie  Murray  McCuiston 

[  Mrs.  Robert  A..  Jr.  ) 
810  Parkwood  Circle  27260 

Kinston 

Emily  Heard  Moore  (Mrs.  Jimmv  H.  I 
3505  Lake  View  Trail  28501 

Laurinburg 

Becky  Simmons  Johnston 
(Mrs.  Edward  H  .  Jr.) 
Apt.  17,  Granada  Terrace  28352 

Lincolnton 

Margie  Winstead  Crump 

(Mrs.  John  C.) 
P.  ().  Box  1335       28092 

Murjreesboro 

Gertrude  Johnson  Rcvelle 

(Mrs.  J.  C...  Jr.) 
P.   O.   Box   448        27855 

New  Bern 

Quincy  Stewart  Parham 
i  Mrs.  Cieorue  H..  Jr.) 
3100  Farrior  Circle  28560 

Raleigh 

Margaret  D.  Bramham 
2403    Wesvil    Court    27607 

Wadesboro 

Corinne  little  Nicholson 

(Mrs.  John  H.,  Ill) 
P.  O.  Box  932       28170 

Wilmington 

Nell  Trask  Hooper  Graham 

i  Mrs.  Frederick  B.,  Jr.  ) 
Route   3.   Box   52B        28401 

Tina  Van  Velsor  Williamson 

(  Mrs.  Edward  L.) 
2305  Camelia  Drive  28401 


PENNSYLVANIA 

lid  I  a  Cynwyd 

Mary  Louise  Mickey  Simon 

(Mrs.  W.  A..  Jr.)' 
42  Conshohocken  State  Road  19004 

Pittsburgh 

Norma  Ansell  Hahn  (Mrs.  A.  H.) 
1  I  Camden  Drive  15215 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Columbia 

Donna  Daisley  King 
(Mrs.  Warren  N. ) 
529  Deerwood  Drive  29205 

Darlington 

Finley  Ann  Stith  James 

(Mrs.  Albert  Law,  III) 
138  NorthStreet  29532 

Greenville 

Ann  Cunningham  Thurston 

(Mrs.  M. Gordon  ) 
Route  2,  Shannon  Lake  Circle  29607 

Hartsville 

Kay  Pennington  McElveen 

( Mrs.  Thomas  L.) 
700  West  Home  Avenue  29550 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Nancy  Griffin  Dozier 

(Mrs.  J.  Lawrence,  Jr.) 
679  Pelzer  Dri\e  29464 

Spartanburg 

Sharon  Childers  Dunn 

i  Mrs.  Richard) 
740  Springdale  Drive  28302 

Taylors 

Carol  Carson  Vale  (Mrs.  Darrell ) 
205   Fairhaven   Dr.   29687 

Winnsboro 

Sarah  Dorrier  McMaster 

(Mrs.  Robert  G. ) 
Route  2.  Box  41-M       29180 
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TENNESSEE 

Kingsport 

Celia  Smith  Bachelder  (Mrs.  C.  E.) 
2229  Charsley  Rd.  37660 

Knoxville 

Sandra  Kelley  Johnson  (Mrs.  Eric  J.) 
925  Rennboro  Road  37919 

Nashville 

May  Terry  Drummond 

(Mrs.  Donald) 
1409  Burton  Valley  -  Seven  Hills 

38215 

TEXAS 

Bryan 

Sally  Springer  Coble 
(Mrs.  Charlie  G.) 
3700  Windridge  Drive  77801 

Dallas 

Carmen  Johnston  Chears 

(Mrs.  W.  C,  Jr.) 
324  Bryn  Mawr  75225 

VIRGINIA 
A  lexandria 

Hillary  Masters  Lee  (Mrs.  Wayne) 
301  Summers  Drive  33401 


A  rlington 

Kristin  Jorgenson  Oliver 

(Mrs.  Benjamin  A.,  Jr.) 
1301  S.  Cleveland  St.,  Apt.  356 
22204 

Charlottesville 

E.  Jean  Dorsey 

P.  O.  Box  6730      22906 

Fredericksburg 

Anne  King  Silver  (Mrs.  Ronald  C.) 
Route  2,  Box  134       22401 

Harrisonburg 

Gretchen  Wampler  Welch 

(Mrs.  George  C,  Jr.) 
424  Monticello  Avenue  22801 

Heathsville 

Jane  Cross  Hamlin  (Mrs.  R.  R.,  Jr.) 
Route  1,  Box  232A       22473 

Lynchburg 

Nollner  Morrisett  Watts 
(Mrs.  T.  Ashby,  III) 
4708  Doyle  Terrace  24503 

Richmond 

Cynthia  Condit 

14  Roslyn  Hills  Dr.  23229 

Verona 

Barry  Thrift  Brown 

(Mrs.  Clark  Edward) 
P.  O.  Box  738  -  Rolla  Mills  24482 
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Class  of   1978 


Agee,  Anne  Pryor 
Huntington,  WV 

Armstrong,  Margaret  Mitchell 

Richmond,  VA 
Aslanis.  Margaret  Maria 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Austin,  Deborah  Lawrence 

Gastonia,  NC 

Bailey,  Joan  Cecelia 

St.  Augustine,  FL 
Bason,  Sarah  Marion 

Reidsville,  NC 
Batten,  Julia  Van 

Smithfield,  NC 
Beidleman,  Anne  Shaw 

Pensacola,  FL 
Benfield,  Laura  Ellen 

Charlotte,  NC 
Bobo,  Carol  Page 

Asheboro,  NC 
Bolton,  Charles  Corson,  Sr. 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Brooks,  Becky  Lou 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Brooks.  Betsy  Dell 
Wilmington,  NC 

Brown,  Cynthia  Sapp 

Kernersville,  NC 
Brown,  Idalyn  Stoll 

Clemmons,  NC 
Brown,  Sandra  Lee 

Mount  Airy,  NC 

Butler,  Anne  Medearis 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Cain,  Mary  Virginia 

Gastonia,  NC 
Calhoun,  Paula  Lipscomb 

Milwaukee,  WI 

Camp,  Marie  Anne 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Coe,  Jennifer  Lean 

Rockville,  MD 
Coggin,  Carol  Sturdivant 

Raliegh,  NC 

Cole,  Nancy  Carol 
Roxboro,  NC 


Cottle,  Sally  Peyton 
Raliegh,  NC 

Crutchfield,  Laura  Kathryn 

Lakeland,  FL 
Davis,  Diane  Williamson 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Dittmann,  Jane  Helen 

Charleston,  SC 
Drew,  Victoria  Hanks 

Clemmons,  NC 
Dunbar,  Rebecca  Charlotte 

Midlothian,  VA 
Duncan,  Anne  Parker 

Charlotte,  NC 

Edgar,  Elizabeth  Eames 

Glen  Ridge,  NJ 
Eggleston,  Suzanne  Mercer 

Lovingston,  VA 
Eury,  Jennifer  Elaine 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Ewing,  Carolyn  Simpson 

Atlanta,  GA 

Fenters,  Elizabeth  Lewis 

Florence,  SC 
Ferrell,  Nancy  Mobley 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Finch,  Deborah  Cline 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Freeburg,  Hollis  Brooks 

Alexandria,  VA 
Frye,  Sherry  Lynn 

Concord,  NC 
Fulton,  Galyn  White 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Garrett,  Martha  Montese 
High  Point,  NC 

Godfrey,  Beverly  Hubbard 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Godfrey,  Jean 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Goodman,  Kathy  Jane 

Sarasota,  FL 
Gorsline,  Melanie  Karen 

Richmond,  VA 
Greenberg,  Lisa  Anne 

Danville,  VA 
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(iuiton,  Barbara  Jan 
Charlotte.  NC 

Haines,  Hannah  Steele 

Rockingham,  NC 
Hall,  Debra  Marlene 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Hancock,  Debra  Lee 

Beaufort,  NC 
Hanes,  Sandra  Elizabeth 

Pine  Hall,  NC 
Harris,  Harriet  Cameron 

Thonotosassa,  FL 
Hearn,  Susan  Lyon 

Ruckersville,  VA 
Hill.  Jacquelyn  Louise 

Richmond,  VA 

Hooser,  Martha  Lee 
Huntington,  WV 

Jackson,  Kathleen 

Florence,  SC 
Johnson,  Vickie  Lvnn 

Angier,  NC 
Jones,  Elizabeth  Eleanor 

Harwooci,  MD 

Kaduck,  Janet  Marie 
Fayetteville,  NC 

Katranis,  Kathy 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
King,  Kathryn  Elizabeth 

Greenville,  SC 
Kirkpatrick,  Katharine  Lee 

Gainesville,  GA 
Knopp,  Dana  Lynn 

Staunton,  VA 

Lasley,  Rebecca  Graham 

Alexandria,  VA 
Leonard,  Susan  Rebekah 

Salisbury,  NC 
Littleton,  Stella  Price 

Clcmmons,  NC 
Long.  Kathryn  Frances 

Charleston,  WV 
Lowndes,  Sarah  Elizabeth 

Orlando,  FL 

McCollum,  Mary  Robin 

Martinsville,  I  A 
McCoy.  Anne  Forester 

Greensboro,  NC 

Macdonald.  Donna  Lee 
Winston-Salem,  NC 


MacKenzie,  Mary  Todd 
Washington,  NC 

Massie.  Betty  Lewis 

Ashland,  VA 
Matheson,  Carla  Chappell 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
May,  Margaret  Mary 

Bay  I  illage,  OH 
Milstead,  Susan  Marie 

Fredericksburg,  \'A 

Minor.  Lu  Anne  Mecum 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Morgan,  Kathy  Ann  Dase 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Morgan,  Lee  Anne 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Morton.  Allene  Taylor 
Bullock,  NC 

Ogburn.  Algine  Neely 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Parsons,  Sarah  Jane 

Maitland,  FL 
Piedmont.  Anne  Donlan 

Glen  Ridge,  NJ 
Pieper.  Karen  Sue 

Spruce  Pine,  NC 

Reeves,  Mary  Ann 

Pittsboro,  NC 
Rhodes.  Elizabeth  Dean 

Presque  Isle,  ME 
Russell.  Evelyn  Nannette 

Winder,  GA 

Safrit,  Janice  Annette 

Winston— Salem,  NC 
Scott,  Dawn  Elizabeth 

Burlington,  NC 
Shearin,  Leigh  Hamilton 

Wilmington,  NC 
Shore.  Lauranne  Toler 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Shull,  Elizabeth  Haynes 

Charlotte,  NC 
Shull,  Nancv  Elizabeth 

Hickory,  NC 
Sink.  Robin  Donna 

New  Orleans,  LA 
Smith.  Karen  Marie 

Richmond,  VA 
Snoudon,  Estelle  Moore 

Laurinburg,  NC 
Southard.  Sandra  Kay 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
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Sparks,  Mary  Stuart 
Kernersville,  NC 

Spear,  Sandra  Lynne 

Charlotte,  NC 
Spilman,  Alice  Marshall 

Richmond,  VA 
Starr,  Frances  Camille 

Greensboro,  NC 

Thomas,  Janis  Foster 

Durham,  NC 
Thomas,  Mary  Cecille 

Hendersonville,  NC 
Thomason,  Susan  Dale 

Charlotte,  NC 

Thompson,  Elizabeth  James 
Charlotte,  NC 


Tipton,  Theresa  Margaret 

Greenville,  SC 
Trovillion,  Susan 

Lakeland,  FL 

Wall,  Patricia  Elizabeth 

Roswell,  GA 
Ward,  Cecile  Marie 

Lakeland,  FL 
Wharton,  Tommie  Miller 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
White,  Elizabeth  Haynsworth 

Greenville,  SC 
Wood,  Rose  Marie 

Charlotte,  NC 

Yarborough,  Margaretta  Jane 
High  Point,  NC 


Class  of  1979 


Allen,  Joan  Elizabeth 
Fayetteville,  NC 

Bates,  Catherine  Allen 

Burlington,  NC 
Beale,  Lisa  Gaye 

Danville,  VA 
Beavers,  Leigh  Chadwick 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Bigler,  Barbara  Jean 

Roanoke,  VA 
Black.  Patty  Rives 

Richmond,  VA 
Bostic,  Sandra  Morrison 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Bovender,  Mary  Alice 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Boyd,  Elizabeth  Barringer 

Statesville,  NC 
Boyd,  Leslie  Annette 

LaGrange,  GA 
Brown,  Roberta  Lee 

Mechanicsville,  VA 
Bryan,  Tricia  Melton 

Charlotte,  NC 
Buettner.  Lisa  Eileen 

Danville,  VA 

Caldwell,  Connie  Sue 

Orlando,  FL 
Calk,  Leila  Deen 

Atlanta,  GA 
Callahan,  Diane  Schrock 

Winston-Salem,  NC 


Carter,  Barbara  Kay 

Sarasota,  FL 
Chichester,  Anne  Stovall 

Richmond,  VA 
Cook,  Carolyn  Richardson 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Craig,  Jayne  Caroline 

Hartsville,  SC 
Crothers,  Susan  Elizabeth 

Charlotte,  NC 
Crotts,  Christine 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Crowley,  Mary  Gilman 

Spartanburg,  SC 
Crozer,  Elizabeth  Agnes 

Trenton,  NJ 
Culpepper,  Sarah  Anne 

Conyers,  GA 

de  Court,  Amelia  Carol 

Bethesda,  MD 
DeHart,  Lisa  Frances 

Walnut  Cove,  NC 
Dillard,  Mary  Marr 

Greensboro,  NC 
Douglass,  Patricia  Lvnne 

Port  Republic,  MD 
Duke,  Julie  Cheston 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Dunn,  Frances  Collette 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Easterling,  Susan  Bonita 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
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Egbert,  Constance  Clendining 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Fauth,  Brooke  Allison 

Bethesda,  MD 
Fields,  Frances  Holbrook 

Arlington,  VA 
Findlay,  Susan  Elaine 

Houston,  TX 
I  Iceman.  Mollie  Louise 

Hawkinsville,  GA 
Franklin,  Amy 

St.  Petersburg,  FL 

Frizzell,  Nancy  Gale 
Charlottesville,  I' A 

Gardner,  Georgia  Anne 
Washington,  NC 

Cioad,  Rita  Starlene 

Hillsville,  I' A 
(iodine.  Caroline  Wharton 

Charlottesville.  VA 
(iordon,  Valeri  Tuck 

Greensville,  NC 
Grace,  Sara  Mildred 

Baltimore.  MD 

Hamlin,  Helen  Austin 
New  Orleans,  LA 

Hariess,  Phyllis  Anne 

Hillsville',  \  A 
Harper.  Sabra  Lamar 

Richmond,  \  A 
Harrell.  Greta  Jane 

Elizabeth  City.  NC 
Harrington,  Margaret  Vista 

Winston-Salem.  NC 

Hege,  Rosemary 
Lexington,  NC 

Heidemann,  Leslie  Ruth 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Hicks,  Lois  Elizabeth 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Holtsinger,  Mary  Cecilia 

Tampa.  FL 
Holtsinger,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Tampa.  FL 

Hooper.  Louise  Reston 

Wilmington,  NC 
Howell.  Patricia  Milhous 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Humphreys,  Grace  Linton 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Hunevcutt.  Susan  Kirkman 

Mocksville,  NC 


Huske,  Margaret  Winfield 
Fayettesville,  NC 

Jacobouitz,  Susheela  Eva 

Bern,  Switzerland 
Johnson,  Ellen  Frances 

Washington,  NC 

Kaneko,  Noriko 

Kitakyushu-shi,  Japan 
Kastner,  Judith  Elaine 

Lynchburg,   \'A 
Kay.  Sarah  Doddridge 

Richmond,  I' A 
Kimbrell,  Pamela  Leigh 

Gastonia,  NC 
Knight,  Charlotte  Faith 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Kylberg,  Kristine  Louise 

Greensboro,  NC 

Lake,  Judith  Anne 
Ashland,  VA 

Lamm,  Catherine-  Wilburn 

Li  I  ling  ton,  NC 
Leonard,  Victoria  Louise 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Lewis,  Nancy 

Jamestown,  NC 
Little,  Katherine  Lauer 

Charlotte,  NC 

Lugo,  Clara  Tirsa 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

McDavid,  Alice  Prince 

Farmville,  NC 
Martin,  Mary  Virginia 

Raleigh,  NC 
Matthews,  Melissa  Elizabeth 

Gainesville,  GA 
Maunev,  Jennie  Gray 

Kings  Mtn..  NC 
Maxey,  Robin  Carol 

Basse  tt,  VA 
Mayer.  Katherine  Elizabeth 

Pompano  Beach,  FL 
Miller.  Ann  Drake 

Gastonia,  NC 
Miller.  Jane  Bradley 

Spencer,  NC 
Miller.  Susan  Alice 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Mittemeijer.  Brigitte  Zeller 

Winston-Salem.  NC 

Moore.  Lilli  Ormand 
Winston-Salem.  NC 
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Myers,  Paula  Sue 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Nelson,  Laura  Kimberley 
Rocky  Mount,  NC 

Newsome,  Gerri  Ann 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Pegram,  Kimberly  Ann 

State sville,  NC 
Pratt,  Margaret  Lee 

Roanoke,  VA 

Queen,  Cathey  Rowe 
Pfafftown,  NC 

Richardson,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Martinsville,  VA 
Ritchie,  Jennifer  Verona 

Asheboro,  NC 
Robertson,  Molly  Morgan 

Huntington,  WV 
Robinson,  Amanda  Wilson 

Jacksonville,  NC 

Schroeder,  Debbie  Lynn 

Gaithersburg,  MD 
Scovil,  Virginia  P.  Aldrich 

Greer,  SC 
Sechrest,  Barbara  Lynn 

Greensboro,  NC 
Sharpe,  Donna  Kernodle 

Pfafftown,  NC 
Shaw,  Margaret  Alice 

Asheville,  NC 
Sherman,  Constance  Hastings 

Martinsville,  VA 
Sherrill,  Suzanne  Elizabeth 

Tampa,  FL 
Skafidas,  Joanne  Maria 

Lewisville,  NC 
Small,  Dorothy  Mahony 

Charleston,  SC 
Smith,  Alicia  Gay 

Morganton,  NC 


Stiener,  Sharon  Kay 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Summers,  Sarah  Melinda 
Huntington,  WV 

Talton,  Rebecca  Ann 
New  Bern,  NC 

Taylor,  Cindy  Jane 
Atlanta,  GA 

Tolmie,  Sigrid  Joan 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Trice,  Alice  Ware 
Richmond,  VA 

Vannoy,  Amanda  Elizabeth 
West  Jefferson,  NC 

Wallace,  Ann  Ivey 

Smithfield,  NC 
Wallace,  Catherine  Sheffield 

Martinsville,  VA 
Walton,  Sally  Ann 

Danville,  VA 
Wannamaker,  Caroline 

Orangeburg,  SC 

Watters,  Ann  Mitchell 

Raleigh,  NC 
Weber,  Elizabeth  Marie 

Charlotte,  NC 
White,  Melanie  Susan 

Hickory,  NC 

Wilburn,  Pamela  Mohr 

Charlotte,  NC 
Williams.  Musette  Kitchin 

Greenville,  SC 
Wilson,  Catherine  Ann 

Chesterfield,  SC 
Winstead,  Iva  Lee 

Roxboro,  NC 
Witherington,  Laura  Joyce 

Charlotte,  NC 
Worrell,  Sheree  Lynn 

Franklin,  VA 


Class  of  1980 


Alexander,  Margaret  Charlotte 

Salisbury,  NC 
Anthony,  Nancy  Carolyn 

Gastonia,  NC 

Baggett,  Rebecca  Gaye 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Baity,  Cherry  Denise 

Yadkinville,  NC 


Barefoot.  Emily  Nance 
Wilmington,  NC 

Barnes,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Beck,  Helen  Louise 
Wendell,  NC 

Bennett,  Mary  Leslie 
Rockingham,  NC 
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Biggers,  Anne  Keith 
Charlotte.  NC 

Biggs,  Alicia  Baker 

Portsmouth,  VA 
Bishop.  Heather  Lynn 

C/<  arwater,  II. 
Blankinship,  Ann  Leigh 

Lynchburg,  VA 

Bouldin,  Susan  Ellen 
Winter  Park,  II. 

Bradford,  I  eslie  Harvard 

Macon,  GA 
Brow  n,  Jeanne  (lane 

Fork  Union,  VA 
Hi  yan,  Elizabeth   I  vrec 

Charlotte.    \C 

Caldwell.  Elizabeth  Fell 

It.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Capshaw,  Tamara  Karen 

\/<  rritt  Island.  FL 
Castellanos  del  Valle,  Laura  Maria 

Raleigh,  NC 
Cella,  Caroline  Parker 

Powhatan.   1  A 

Cervai  ich,  Susan  Lorraine 

Bon  Air.  I  A 

(lark,  Valerie  Sue 

Stockbridge,  GA 
<  la)  ton,  Susan  Anne 

Gainesville.  FL 

Clyburn,  Sharon  Lynn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Coble.    \nna  Kathrvn 

High  Point.  NC 
(  ooledge,  Sally  Patricia 

Atlanta.  GA 
Coomer,  Stephanie  Marie 

Kingsport,  1 N 
i  othran,  Susan  Melissa 

Burlington,  NC 
Craddock.  Anne  Carter 

Lynchburg,  VA 
Craddock.  Mary  Brooke 

Charlottesville.   VA 

(  raighill,  Mary  Robison 

Atlanta.  GA 

Crawford,  Marguerite  Carolyn 
Roanoke  Rapiils,  NC 

(  riswell.  Bonnie  Darlene 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Daniel,  I  inda  Anne 
Blanch.  NC 


Dasinger,  Marcia  Kathleen 

Alexandria.  VA 

Dav  is.  (  01  nelia  Ellen 

Raliegh,  NC 
Delbridge,  Mary  Lynnette 

Goldsboro,  N{ ' 

I  chols,  Kath)  Earline 
Kernersville,  NC 

Emerson,  Debra  Lynne 
Asheboro,  VC 

Evatt,  Rebecca  Wofford 
Charleston,  SC 

Ferguson,  Laura  Winston 

Raleigh,  NC 
Fleming,  Jean  Onffin 

Smithfield,  NC 
Foster,  Mary  Laura 

Beth  %da,MD 
Frey,  Cameron  Ward 

Lynchburg,  \'A 
Fudge,  Lauren 

Kingsport,  TN 
Fuller,  Catherine  Cordon 

Hickory,  NC 

Gardner,  Jennifer  Susan 

/  umberton,  NC 
Gatling,  Hope  Harrell 

Norfolk.  VA 

George,  Mice  Ann 
Albany,  GA 

Cilcs.  Kathleen  Elaine 

Longwood,  FL 
Godwin.  Melanic  Bryant 

Fayetteville,  NC 

Hale.  Sally  Mays 

Johnson  City.  TN 
Hardy,  Elizabeth  Randolph 

Norfolk.  VA 
Harrison.  Marie  Fowler 

Atlanta.  GA 
Hassel.  Greta  Louise 

Lynchburg,  VA 
Hatley,  Jane  Hcvkoop 

Charlotte.  NC 
Hawkins.  Susan  Meriwether 

Myrtle  Beach.  SC 
Haynie,  Nancy  Blake 

Sumter,  SC 
Hieh.  Marcia  Jean 

Smithfield.  NC 
Hineline.  Kim  Suzanne 

High  Point.  NC 
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Howard,  Elizabeth  Claire 

Charlotte,  NC 
Howard,  Genevieve  Maxwell 

Statesville,  NC 
Howell,  Andrea  Joan 

Goldsboro,  NC 
Hudson,  Debbie  Ford 

Augusta,  GA 
Hunt,  Marian  Herndon 

Greenville,  SC 

Islam,  Nusrat 

Dacca,  Bangladesh 

Johnson,  Laurie  Lee 
Orangeburg,  SC 

Johnston,  Margaret  Kay 

Tampa,  FL 
Jolliff,  Diana  Marie 

Asheville,  NC 
Jones,  Lillian  Page 

Roanoke  Rapids,  NC 
Jordan,  Elizabeth  Anne 

Greenville,  SC 
Jordan,  Sarah  Elizabeth 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Kerley,  Emily  Melinda 

Charlotte,  NC 
Knapp,  Katherine  Lee 

Lexington,  VA 

Langsenkamp,  Mary  Kathryn 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Low,  Evelyn  Cordis 

Wilmington,  DE 
Luper,  Sharon  Lee 

P  faff  town,  NC 

McAllister,  Barbara  Pindell 

Atlanta,  GA 
McCarl,  Lucy  Richmond 

Lenoir,  NC 
McCaskill,  Susanne  Campion 

Asheville,  NC 
McCausland,  Mary  Glenn 

Lynchburg,  VA 
Macfarlane,  Virginia  Gill 

Hudson,  OH 
Maley,  Susan  Patricia 

Front  Royal,  VA 
Markley,  Mary  Holley 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Martin,  Elisabeth  B.  Levert 

Lexington,  KY 
Merchant,  Cynthia 

Anderson,  SC 


Miller,  Carole  Powell 

Weil  im  Schoenbuch,  Germany 
Miller,  Patricia  McGlaughon 

Fayetteville,  NC 
Moore,  Caroline  Mason 

Kinston,  NC 
Mumby,  Elizabeth 

Jacksonville,  FL 
Mynatt,  Anne  Elizabeth 

Asheville,  NC 

Newton,  Ellen  Woodford 

Roanoke,  VA 
Nightlinger,  Sarah  Lynn 

Fairfax,  VA 

O'Connor,  Rebecca  Ann 

Huntington,  WV 
Owen,  Susan  Elaine 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Padgett,  Leigh  Ailene 
Arden,  NC 

Parks,  Katherine  Denise 

El  kin,  NC 
Peele,  Susan  Elizabeth 

Plymouth,  NC 
Perry,  Susan  Yvette 

Odessa,  FL 
Pierce,  Martha  Robbins 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Plonk,  Elizabeth  Ashley 

Kings  Mtn.,  NC 
Plummer,  Elizabeth  Ruth 

Greensboro,  NC 
Pope,  Sheila  Darlene 

Kernersville,  NC 
Poteat,  Amy  Evangeline 

Miami,  FL 

Rhodes,  Tennyson  Lynette 

Rossville,  GA 
Robinson,  Susan  Leigh 

St.  Pauls,  NC 
Rogers,  Elizabeth  Ward 

Lumberton,  NC 

Sanders,  Elizabeth  Marsh 

Raleigh,  NC 
Schulz,  Beth  Helene 

Winter  Haven,  FL 
Simpson,  Beatrice  Kay 

Charlotte,  NC 
Smith,  Helen  Blum 

Mt.  Airy,  NC 
Smith,  Mishew  Ellen 

Marion,  NC 
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Smith.  Winifred  Stokes 

Clover.  S( 
Snyder,  Pamela  Leigh 

Clemmons,  NC 

Spai  ks,  Martha  Jane 
Dothan,  AL 

Stephens.  I'ennie  Maria 

Wilson,  NC 
Stirrat,  Nancy  Louise 

ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Surles,  Kathrvn  Shelton 

Raleigh,  NC 

I  aft.  Deborah  Ellen 

Charlotte,  NC 
I  ate,  Nancy  Carolyn 

Greensboro,  NC 

Taylor.  Mary  Elizabeth 

Jacksonville,  FL 

Taylor,  Rebecca  McCuiston 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Mier  y  Teran,  Ana  Teresa 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Tesh,  Teresa  Lynn 

Alexandria,  VA 
Thomas,  Molly  Robbins 

Charleston,  SC 
Thomasson,  Myrtle  Mildred 

Newnan,  GA 
Thompson,  Ciiselle  Elizabeth 

St.  Augustine,  FL 
Thomson.  Persis 

Lynchburg,  VA 
Thornton,  Miriam  Lynn 

Newton  Grove,  NC 

I  ipton,  Donna  Lee 

Roanoke,  VA 
Tison.  Tele  Harrell 

Burlington,  NC 

Todd.  Ann  Catherine 
Staunton,  VA 

Tonev.  Carolyn  Elizabeth 
Wake  Forest,  NC 


Torbert,  Anne  Vernon 

Lynchburg,  VA 
Tubb,  Arie  Virginia 

Waynesville.  NC 
Turnage,  Elizabeth 

Fannville,  NC 

Vance,  Betsy  Jean 
Greensboro,  NC 

Wagner,  Mai  v  Elizabeth 

Lexington,  NC 
Walker.  Martha  Lynn 
Sumter,  SC 

Warren.  Victoria  Crawford 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Weatherspoon,  Laura  Anne 

Charlotte,  NC 
Weeks,  Julie  Ann 

Faxcttcvillc,  NC 
Whitehurst.  Elizabeth  Ann 

Greenville.  NC 
Whitesidcs,  Margaret  Rose 

Gastonia,  NC 
Williams,  Beverly  Ann 

Faxcttcvillc,  NC 
Williams,  Karen  Alden 

Newark,  DE 
Williams.  Mishew  Cooper 

Raleigh.  NC 
Wilson,  Helen  McKay 

Sumter,  SC 
Wines.  Dorothy  West 

Lakeland,  FL 

Wood.  Heide  Trask 
Eden  ton,  NC 

Wood,  Julia  Martin 
Atlanta,  GA 

Young,  Paula  Anne 
Ashcboro.  NC 


Class  of    1981 


\ckcnbom.  Kathryn  Beatrice 

Palmyra,  1  A 
\dams,  Mclanie 

Doylestown,  PA 
Agee.  Susan  Parker 

Huntington,  WV 
Aiken,  Ann  Caroline 

New  Ron.  NC 


Andrews,  Claudia  Lynn 

Gainesville,  FL 
Andrews.  Laura  Ruth 

Wilmington.  NC 
Appich.  Ann  Graham 

Richmond,  VA 
Arant,  Cynthia  Jane 

Orangeburg.  SC 
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Atkins,  Anna  Marie 

Kernersville,  NC 
Austin,  Ann  Blair 

Smithfield,  NC 

Baldea,  Roxanna 

District  Hts.,  MD 
Barrett,  Theresa  Elaine 

Philadelphia,  PA 
Baynard,  Elisabeth  Cates 

Charlotte,  NC 
Bean,  Janis  Katherine 

Jacksonville,  FL 
Bennett,  Joanna  Lea 

Rural  Hall,  NC 
Blackburn,  Melba  Ann 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Bradley,  Isabella  Jocelyn 

Birmington,  AL 
Brannan,  Beth  Ellen 

Smithfield,  NC 
Brown,  Teresa  Ann 

Mt.  Airy,  NC 
Browning,  Martha  Padgett 

Frankfort,  KY 
Burt,  Deborah  Ann 

Va.  Beach,  VA 
Bynum,  Louise  Lanius 

Sumter,  SC 

Calhoun,  Harriet  Whitaker 

Milwaukee,  WI 
Caluori,  Christina  Yvonne 

Tehran,  Iran 
Campbell,  Laura  Scott 

Simpsonville,  SC 
Carmichael,  Melissa  Ann 

Walnut  Cove,  NC 
Carr,  Martha  Randolph 

Alexandria,  VA 
Cason,  Pamela  Anne 

Pleasantville,  NY 
Cawood,  Drusilla  Lea 

Ashland,  KY 
Chambers,  Ruth  Leigh 

Jacksonville,  FL 

Chapman,  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Spartanburfg,  SC 

Chichester,  Mary  Boiling 
Richmond,  VA 

Clark,  Ruth  Curtiss 
Savannah,  GA 

Cleveland,  Patricia  Roy 
Atlanta,  GA 


Collins,  Laura  Anne 
Greensboro,  NC 

Collins,  Tracey  Pearson 

Greenville,  SC 
Conway,  Gwyn  Elizabeth 

Morganton,  NC 
Coppedge,  Victoria  Elizabeth 

Asheville,  NC 
Corbett,  Shannon  Blair 

Wilmington,  NC 
Cox,  Marion  Elizabeth 

Charlotte,  NC 
Culler,  Ellen  Burroughs 

Martinsville,  VA 
Cunningham,  Elizabeth 

Charlotte,  NC 

Daisley,  Karen  Elizabeth 

Greenville,  SC 
Davis,  Cynthia  Ann 

Columbus,  NC 
Davis,  Martha  Jeanette 

Raliegh,  NC 
Dorsett,  Jody  Susan 

Westfield,  NJ 
Duncan,  Louise  Chamberlain 

Alexandria,  VA 
Dyar,  Holly  Elizabeth 

Newnan,  GA 

Fairey,  Jane  Moyer 

Rock  Hill,  SC 
Fenton,  Brenda  Sue 

Gaithersburg,  MD 
Ferchaud,  Marguerite  Blair 

Shelby,  NC 
Ford,  Paula  Ruth 

Asheville,  NC 
Francis,  Elizabeth  Hope 

Waxhaw,  NC 
Frantz,  Diane  Elizabeth 

Greenville,  SC 
Friday,  Susan  Hooper 

Lincolnton,  NC 

Garrard,  Deborah  Claire 

Atlanta,  GA 
Green,  Elizabeth  Holmes 

Richmond,  VA 
Greer,  Clarissa  Lee 

Marion,  VA 
Greeson,  Ann  Turk 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Gregg,  Sue  Frances 

Florence,  SC 
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Hales,  Donna  Laverne 

Welcome.  NC 
Hall,  Wendy  Ann 

Amherst.  NH 
Hanes,  Janie  Ruth 

State  Road.  NC 
Hanna.  Joni  Lorraine 

Winston-Salem.  NC 
Hatz,  Susan  Parker 

Richmond,  \'A 
Hendrix,  Amy  Johnson 

Clover,  SC 
Herring,  Camile  Marrianna 

Charlotte.  NC 
Heslewood,  Genevieve 

Greenville.  SC 
Hinkle,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Thomasville.  NC 
Hinnant,  Donna  CummingS 

Charlotte.  NC 
Hobbs,  Ann  Bryan 

Kinston,  NC 
Hoffman,  Kathv  Ross 

Dallas,  NC 
Holland,  Laura  Nesbit 

Raleigh,  NC 
Horton.  Elizabeth  Gill 

Morganton,  NC 
Howell.  Stephanie  Alison 

Goldshoro.  NC 
Hunt,  Kathryn  Rosemond 

Rocky  Mount.  NC 
Hunt,  Stephanie  Anne 

Henderson,  NC 
Hutchinson,  Nancy  Malinda 

Faycttevillc,  NC 
Hux,  Susanne  Joyner 

Faycttevillc.  NC 

Inglesby,  Amy  Elizabeth 

Greenville.  SC 
Ivester,  Lydia  Caroline 

Greenville,  SC 

James.  Rosemary 
Sumter.  SC 

Jiamachello,  Claudia  Marie 

Faycttevillc.  NC 
Johnson.  Caroline  Collins 

Greensboro.  NC 
Jolley,  Tammy  Ree 

Chcsncc.  SC 

Katrosh.  Paula  Catherine 
Bcthcsda.  MD 


Kirkland,  Sandra  Donaldson 

Goldshoro,  NC 
Koogler,  Dana  Rene 

Bethlehem,  PA 

Leary,  Ruth  Allison 

Greensboro,  NC 
Lee,  Elizabeth  Stuart 

Richmond,  VA 
Lemons,  Jan  Rich 

Clcmmons.  NC 

Leonard,  Nancy  Patricia 
Raleigh.  NC 

Lester,  Anne  Alexander 

Atlanta.  GA 
Lichtfuss,  Lynn  Tracy 

Staunton,  VA 
Lindsey,  Laura 

Lumber  ton.  NC 
Locke,  Charlotte  Beverly 

Enfield,  NC 
Lynch,  Mary  Ellen 

Savannah,  GA 

McCollum,  Carolyn  Hampton 

Durham,  NC 
McCorkle,  Patricia  Ann 

Huntington,  WV 

McCrav.  Susan  Lee 
Raleigh,  NC 

McDonald,  Margaret  Walker 

Brevard,  NC 
McGurn.  Monica  Noel 

Richmond  VA 
McNair,  Donna  Lynne 

Columbia,  SC 
McNinch,  Ann  Blair 

Charlotte,  NC 
Mahan,  Gwendolyn 

South  Hamilton,  MA 
Mangum,  Margaret  Ariana 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Marakas.  Kathryn  Lynn 

Chatham,  NJ 
Martin,  Helen  White 

Mocksvillc,  NC 
Mayer,  Helen  Lewis 

Del  ray  Beach,  FL 

Messick,  Kathy  Denise 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Miller,  Susan  Carnahan 
Raleigh.  NC 

Mitchell.  Juliet  Tibbals 
Chevy  Chase.  MD 
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Monroe,  Amy  Leigh 
Sylva,  NC 

Moore,  Martha  Kibble 

Salisbury,  MD 
Moore,  Ruth  Ann 

Churchville,  MD 
Moore,  Susan  Laws 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Morrow,  Mary  Harding 

Raleigh,  NC 
Myers,  Lauren  Elizabeth 

Lexington,  NC 

Neal,  Sharon  Alecia 
Winston-Salem,  NC 

Neblett,  Frances  Randolph 
Hopewell,  VA 

Nelson,  Kristina 
Lewisburg,  WV 

Outten,  Mary  Cornelia 

Greenville,  SC 
Overton,  Kathleen  Hagood 

Smithfield,  NC 
Ovington,  Liza  Gretchen 

Charlotte,  NC 
Owen,  Julia  Doniphan 

Lynchburg,  VA 

Padrick,  Mary  Jane 

Ft.  Pierce,  FL 
Patrowicz,  Jan  Beth 

Eustis,  FL 
Patterson,  Tina  Marie 

Orlando,  FL 
Pegram,  Sydney  Alane 

Statesville,  NC 
Pinckney,  Elizabeth  Barnes 

Charlotte,  NC 
Plott,  Jennifer 

Covington,  VA 
Pope,  Marion  Lee 

Durham,  NC 
Porter,  Stephanie  Reich 

Cincinnati,  OH 
Presbrey,  Natalie  Martin 

Weston,  CT 
Putnam,  Rarah  Reid 

Roanoke,  VA 

Reinhardt,  Margaret  Susan 
Lynchburg,  VA 

Robertson,  Julianne  Marie 
Lynchburg,  VA 


Robinson,  Nina  Ruth 
Stone  Mtn.,  GA 

Rose,  Mary  McLean 
Fayetteville,  NC 

Savoca,  Donna  Ann 
Rock  Hill,  SC 

Schonk,  Rebecca  Meade 

Norfolk,  VA 
Schultz,  Susan  Carol 

St.  Petersburg,  FL 
Shearin,  Leslie  Victoria 

Wilmington,  NC 
Shearon,  Judith  Arlene 

Richmond,  VA 
Sledd,  Sarah  Gay 

Lexington,  KY 
Smith,  Donna  Ann 

Charlotte,  NC 
Smith,  Jennie  Anderson 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Smith,  Jennie  Littleton 

Jacksonville,  FL 
Smith,  Kathleen  Watson 

Winston-Salem,  NC 

Smith,  Mary  Mignonette 

Davidson,  NC 
Solomon,  Elizabeth  Johnson 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Stacia,  Martha  Ann 

Richmond,  VA 
Stafford,  Rosemary 

Kernersville,  NC 
Stanley,  Lucyle  Anne 

Frankfort,  KY 
Stewart,  Linda  Mathieu 

Greenville,  DE 
Stone,  Virginia  Lee 

Charleston,  SC 
Strange,  Susan  Lee 

Annapolis,  MD 
Summers,  Katherine  Ann 

Huntington,  WV 
Swearingen,  Suzanne 

Smithfield,  NC 

Taylor,  Ann  Dudley 

Richmond,  VA 
Thomas,  Martha  Lynn 

Winston-Salem,  NC 
Todd,  Ellen  Wyeth 

Ft.  Hood,  TX 

Tomlinson,  Charlotte  Eloise 
Florence,  AL 
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Try,  Helen  Nisbet 
Charlotte.  NC 

Van  Horn.  Kathryn  Allison 
Midland,  TX 

Waldron,  Jennifer  Duane 
Reynoldsburg,  OH 

Walker,  Elizabeth  Patience 
( 'harleston,  SC 

Walker.  Martha  Anne 

Gainesville,  FL 
Waller.  Mary  Allen 

Lynchburg,  VA 

Watson,  Mary  Palmer 
Atlanta,  GA 

Weddle,  Melissa  Carol 
Bassctt,  VA 


Weit/mann.  Mary  Elizabeth 

Louisville,  KY 
Wheeler.  Deborah  Korzeniowski 

Clemmons,  NC 

White.  Inger-britt 
Mobile,  AL 

White,  Tina  Maria 
Lynchburg,  VA 

Williamson.  Jane  Scott 
Fredericksburg,  VA 

Wilson,  Doris  Little 
Robersonvillc,  NC 

Woodward,  Cynthia  Joanne 
Atlanta,  GA 

Yazujian,  Ann  Elizabeth 

Newtown,  PA 
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1977  Graduates 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 


Amoth,  Pamela  Kay 
#Apple,  John  Phillip 

Baird,  Vicki  Jean 
Beal,  Helen  Ragan 
Bear,  Anne  Elizabeth 
Benedict,  Katharine  Louise 
Benson,  Barbara  Alice 
Brinkley,  Helen  Spruill 
Buck,  Joyce  Jarvis 

Cacavias,  Efrosyne  John 
Camp,  Dorothy  Suzanne 
#Coerr,  Anne  Van  Orden 
Corbett,  Emily  Hawes 
Cosby,  Deborah  Jayne 
Counts,  Suzanne  Marie 
###Craig,  Cynthia  Ann 

Dilling,  Janet  Denise 
##Dotson,  Valerie  Jean 
Dunlap,  Katharine  Neal 

Edmondson,  Cynthia  Minter 
Edwards,  Elizabeth  Woodruff 
Edwards,  Teresa  Ann 

Fleming,  Sue  Wallis 
###Folds,  Scotty  Kellam 
Foster,  Patricia  Gail 
Frizzell,  Denise  Elaine 

Gamble,  Sallie  Burgess 
Gehrken,  Caroline  Blaine 
Gidley,  Margaret  Gary 
Griffith,  Jan  Louise 
Guerard,  Marian  Gaillard 

Hall,  Sally  Dorris 
Hanes,  Ann  Fortune 
Harmon,  Beverly  Vaughn 
Harris,  Virginia  Rose 
Honors  in  History 
Healy,  Mary  Jane 
Huntley,  Pamela  Ann 

##Jansen,  Teresa  Drew 
*Johnston,  Mary  Kathryn 
Honors  in  Mathematics 
Jones,  Janet  Scott 
*Jordan,  Penny  Darcey 
Jorgenson,  Lisa  Solveig 


Joynes,  Linda  Carter 

Kelly,  Susan  Simpson 
Kinney,  Beth  Ann 

Honors  in  Religion 
Knox,  Margaret  Lynn 

##Leach,  Sarah  Elizabeth 

McCarthy,  Stephanie  Clark 
McCollough,  Jettie  Claire 
#McConnaughey,  Elizabeth  Anne 
McCulley,  Glenna  Lucretia 
Mann,  Barbara  Patrice 
Merrick,  Gail  Gentil 
Milligan,  Nancy  Jane 
*  Mills,  Linda  Ford 
Milner,  Catherine  O'Brien 
Mimmack,  Elizabeth  Chadwick 
Mixon,  Susan  Leigh 
Murray,  Carol  Henderson 

Peterson,  Linda  Beth 

Pollock,  Susan  Mae 

*Powell,  Harriet  Green 

Reagan,  Karen  Marie 
Reams,  Ann  Kendall 
Reed,  Rhonda  Renee 
Reid,  Helen  Thomson 
Rice,  Vicki  Laine 
Richardson,  Margaret  Dee 
Robinson,  Carol  Ann 
Robinson,  Patricia  Rae 
*Rye,  Judith  Elizabeth 

Shepperson,  Grace  Maria 

##Slaydon,  Rebecca  Tucker 

Smith,  Karen  Yvonne 

Smith.  Sally  Winslow 

*Spivey,  Rosa  Schofield 

Honors  in  Biology 

Talbert,  Margaret  Gretter 

Honors  in  Sociology 
Thomas,  Brenda  Dawn 
Tuggle,  Lucy  Gray 
Tyner,  Carol  Anne 

Voiles,  Peggy  Lynn 
Voss,  Katherine  Ruth 

Honors  in  Classical  Languages 
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Watkinson,  Kathleen  Douglas 
Webb,  Aaron  Michelle 
Webster,  Elizabeth  Curry 
White,  Ellen  Leaverton 
Honors  in  Sociology 


** Wilds,  Susan  Graham 
##Wilkinson,  Nancy  Miller 
Winters,  Sara  Johnson 


Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 


*  Bryan,  Donna  Cathilene 
Craver,  Susan  Michele 

*  Elliott,  Marion  Estelle 

Honors  in  Chemistry 

Greene,  Paula  Frances 


Jenkins,  Melanie  Ann 
*Lyle,  Jeanie  Batson 
Nelson,  Anne  Morris 
Olive,  Marian  Page 


Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


*  Brown,  Lou  Carol 
Honors  in  Music 

Crawford,  Jane  Ann 

Forman,  Barbara  Gail 

**Hornickel,  Jill  Gledhill 
Honors  in  Music 


Joyce,  LeAnn  Pensyl 
Mcknight,  Susan  Lynn 
**Styne,  Kathryn  Moore 
Tanner,  Melissa  Jane 


*  Degree  Awarded  as  of  December  16,  1976 
##  Degree  Awarded  as  of  January  28,  1977 

###  Degree  Awarded  as  of  August  10,  1977 

*  Cum  Laude 

*  Magna  Cum  Laude 
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Awards 140 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  41,  43-45,  61-134 
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Requirements 43 

Majors    43 

Bachelor  of  Music  23,  49-50,  111-118 
Music  Performance  49,  111,  116 
Music    Education  49,   112,   116 
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Requirements     49 

Bachelor  of  Science  41,  45-49,  68-75 

Biology    68-72 

Chemistry   72-75 

Home   Economics    97-99 

Mathematics  99-102 

Medical  Technology    47-48 

Biology    68-72 

Calendar     5 

Campus  Buildings        10-11 

Career  Planning    14 

Cello       116-117 

Center  for  Special   Education, 

Faculty       152 

Change   of   Registration  50,  51 

Chemistry 72-75 

Choral   Ensemble      16 

Chorus,  Winston-Salem  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  Chorus         .    10,   17 

Class  Attendance    53 

Classical   Languages    75-79 

Greek  and  Latin 75-78 

Classical   Studies        78-79 

Classification   of  Studies    .  .  .  .    57-58 

Climate     9 

Clubs  16-18 

College  as  Community  9-11 

College  Board  Examinations      21,  22 

Community  Life       9,   10 

Competitive    Scholarships    39 

Comprehensive  Examinations      52-53 

Computer    Science    102 

Concerts,  Lectures,   Plays  10 

Conditions  and  Failures  ....  56-57 
Cooperation  with  other 

Institutions    137-138 

Continuing  Education 25-26 
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Counseling  13 

Courses  of  Instruction  61-134 

Credits,  Statement  of        .  58 

Current  Educational  Purposes  IK 

Dansalems  16 

Day  Student  Association  (see  also 

Non-residentstudents)  16 

Degree    Requirements  51-52 

Degrees   and    Requirements  41-59 

Bachelor  of  Arts  41,  43-45.  61-134 

Bachelor  of 

Music  23,  49-50.    111-118 

Bachelor  of 

Science  41.  45-49.  68-75 

Department  Clubs  18 

Directory,  Student  161-172 

Dismissal  58 

Drama  17.  87-91 

Dramatic  Club,  Pierette 

Players  17 

Dropping  Courses  51 

Early  Childhood  Certification  83 
Economics                                   131-133 

Economics   andManagement  133 

Education                                 .  .  79-86 

Emeriti    Faculty   and  Staff  144 

Endowment  34-39 

Endowed  Scholarships  35 

English                   87-91 

Entrance    Units  21-22 
Examinations  and 

Re-examinations  56 

Exclusion  from  College  58 

Expenses  28-29 

Extra  Curricular  Resources  9-10 

Faculty  ....       144-150 

Arts  and  Sciences  144-148 

School  of  Music  148-150 

Faculty  Advisers 13 

Failures    57 

Fees  28-29 

Financial  Aid  31-34 

Financial  Information  28-39 

Fine    Arts  91-92 

Fine  Arts  Center  11 

Foreign    Students    23 

4-1-4  Program        42 

French  103-106 

Freshman  Studies  134 

German  106-108 

Grades  55-57 

Graduates.  1977  173-174 

Greek  76 

Guidance  13 

Gymnasium  11 


Harp  116,   117 

Harpsichord  116,   117 

Health  14 

Expenses  30 

Infirmary  14 

High    School/College   Study  26 

History  93-96 

History  of  Salem  College  7 

Home  Economics,  Degree 

Requirements  48-49,  97-99 

Honor  Scholarships  39 

Honor  Society  141 

Honor    System  18-19 

Honors.   Academic  54 

Honors  Study  54 

Humanities  134 


Independent    Study 

61-134 

Instruction,   Courses   of 

61-134 

Insurance 

30 

Intramural  Sports  Program 

17 

Interdepartmental  Studies 

American    Studies 

61-62 

Arts   Management 

67-68 

Classical   Studies 

78-79 

Fine    Arts 

91-92 

Intermediate  Education 

Certification 

81-82 

Internships 

10 

January   Program                   42 

■43.    136 

Junior  Year   Abroad 

136 

Latin  76-78 

Learning  Disabilities  82.   83,   86 

Lectures,  Concerts,  Plays  9-10 

Library  10 

Lifespan    Center  13 

Loans  31-34 

Location  9-10 

Lucy    Hanes   Chatham  Awards        39 

Majors  43.  45,  49 

Mathematics  99-102 

Medical    Technology  47-48,   139 

Modern  Foreicn  Languages      102-110 

French  103-106 

German  106-108 

Spanish  108-110 

Music  Education  Certification  82 

Music,  School  of 

Courses  of  Instruction  113-118 
Degree  and  Requirements  111-112 
Entrance   Requirements  23 

Basic  Music  1 13-1 14 
Cello  117 

Church  Music  115-116 
Harp  117 

Harpsichord  117 
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Music  History    114-115 

Music    Literature  114-115 

Music  Education 82,   116 

Music    Performance  116-118 

Organ     117 

Piano    117 

Violin   117 

Voice    117 

Faculty  of  the  School 

of  Music  148-150 

Non-Resident    Students    28 

Off-Campus  Terms    136-137 

Orchestra    117 

Orchestra,  The  Winston-Salem 
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Chorus     10,   17 
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Organization  of  College  142-155 
Orientation     13 

Pass-Fail    55 
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Personal  Interview    23 

Phi   Alpha   Theta    17,  141 

Philosophy    125-126 

Physical  Education    118-119 

Physics   75 

Piano    49,   111-117 

Pierette  Players    10,  17 

Placement    14 

Plays,  Concerts,  Lectures  9,   10 

Political  Science   93,  96-97 

Pre-Law     43,   139 

Pre-Medicine     46,   139 

Probation   57 

Proficiency   Examinations  52 

Psychology    120-122 

Publications,  Student    17 

Quality  Points   51 

Refunds    30 

Registration    50-51 

Religion     122-125 

Religious  Life   18 

Requirements 

Degree    41-50,  51-52 


For    Admission    21-23 

Residence    Halls    11 

Rondthaler   Lectureships  10 

Salem  Scholars    39 

Scholarships    35-39 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 

(SAT)     _ 21 

Self-Scheduled  Examinations  56 

Senior  Seminars    52 

Sociology    127-131 

Spanish      108-110 

Special    Programs    136-139 

Special    Courses    134 

Special  Subject  Certification  82 

Sports    9,   17,   118-119 

Statement  of  Credits    58 

Student  Activities  and 
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Student  Government  Association       16 

Student    Publications    17 

Students    9 

Students,  Register  of 161-172 

Summer  Courses    58-59 

Summer  Study  Abroad  136 

Symphony,  Winston-Salem  Symphony 

Orchestra  and  Chorus  10,   17 

Teacher 

Education    53,  79,  81,  85 

Tests    22-23 

Transcripts     22,  24,  58 

Transfer  Students    24 

Trustees,   Board  of  142-143 

United  Nations  Program   137 

Violin Ill,  117-118 

Vocational   Guidance    13-14 

Voice     111-117 

Washington  Semester   136 

Winston-Salem    Symphony    Orchestra 

and   Chorus    10,  17 

Withdrawal    58 

Women's   Studies    134 

Y.W.C.A 17 
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